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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT IN 1834.9 s AND THE 
SITUATION IN* INDIA.* 

Bv Sm Richard Temple, Bart., g.c.sj., ll,d„ 

l, sr.h, 

President of ihc Ejsi InUm Association 

Thkhk have Ijccn two important debates on India, this 
Session ; nne on iht*. Cotton duties and the other on the 
Anti-Opium agitation. To my regret. 1 was unable to 
vote J'or the retention of the Cotton duties and with regard 
to that question 1 must make a personal explanation. When 
I was in India, as Finance Minister, I recommended tha t 
these duties should be gradually abolished, and when 1 
came bach from India in iHSo, I hdd the same opinion and 
addressed a meeting at Manchester in 1SS1 advocating their 
abolition. This speech was printed by the Chamber of 
Commerce anti distributed all over the country, and what I 
lelt was that it would not do to say one thing in 188 1 and 
vote another in 1805. Of course it might lie replied that the 
circumstances are changed, but in my opinion there is 
noihing so fatal in. political life as any chan ge of opinion 
or alteration of views; one must consider very carefully 
before malting up one's mind, but once having done so. 
one should stick to ic That is my John Bull view; there¬ 
fore I felt obliged to act as I did 1 do not think the 
situation is quite happy a* regards these Cotton duties, for 

' Being J» itiontufid nep«t of an A,ldr-u ddhcrcd by Sir Rirhflid 
Temple to (he Edit imlia Asfwutmn 4: in recent armroj nteciine, ihe 
aetoimt flf the >' Proceeding* ' tii which wit) be Found elsewhere in this 
Review —fcr. 
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then- will be a very serious agitation in Lancashire at the 
next General Election, ami there is no knowing whar the 
pressure may be upon the Government or the day ; and 
therefore f wish humbly and respectfully to warn all persons 
connected with India to set their fiscal; house in, order, 
because to have a whole county like Lancashire united in 
agitation is a very grave matter. 

As regards the Anti-Opium agitation, 1 think India is 
to be congratulated. [ believe that its supporters, faddists 
and bigots as they are, are conscientious la their views. 
Of course when certain things, come to be fanatically 
agitated, there will always be some persons who will advocate 
them for ulterior motives, but to the greater number of these 
people, misguided as they are, [ give credit for sincerity. 
They got Uu Royal Commission appointed to investigate 
the matter and they were satisfied with Us constitution, but 
when they found that the report was not in accordance with 
their views, they loudly denounced the Commission, mid 
the conclusion we draw from their conduct is that they will 
accept no decision which is not in accordance with their 
own ideas. They denounced the members of the Koval 
Commission in a way which has never been witnessed 
ilefore. and Mr, Fowler rightly said in tin House of 
Commons that men of rank and position will not serve 
on Royal Commissions in future if their reports are it> be 
treated as the Anti-Opium agitators wished the House of 
Commons to treat this report. However, 1 think the Anti* 
Opium party have got thdr quietus for this generation at 
least. No doubt, the Commission has said no more than 
many of its have said for thr- last 20 years, bin it is one 
thing to have a thing staled from one's place in Parliament 
.md another thing altogether to have these views re affirmed 
by a Royal C mu mission, I he division in the House of 

Commons covered the agitators with ridicule. Their 
intention we believed was to run away from thrir own 
amendment and talk it out, but wre were determined that 
they should not do this; so we forced them to a division by 
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means of the closure. They only got 59 10 support them 
and every man who could be whipped up was there; 50 our 
of 670 members is not a serious minority. 

1 am, as is well known, no supporter of the present 
Government, hut 1 ant hound to report that upon these 
two grcrit occasions the Government have behaved most 
loyally anti resolutely. With regard to the Cotton Duties, 
they had made up their minds to the worst and were pre¬ 
pared to resign if they were defeated by a combination of 
I mrties. On that occasion they had to offend a great number 
of their own supporters, but they were quite ready to face 
that opposition rather than do what they believed to be an 
act of injustice to India. The Conservative Government, 
when it comes into power, will I hope do equally well, and 
they have not the same temptation to go astray in this 
respect. 

Ntifo 1 have to think of what 1 ndia was when I first became 
the President of the luist India Association I am better 
acquainted with India as it was then, than I am with what 
India is now, and that is my reason for resigning us the 
Association oughi to have a President who is up to date 
with 1 ndia of the present day. 

The material. development of India is going on very 
much in the old way. Everyone talks about it, but no one 
advances the money without a State guarantee. The only 
chance of development in India is to raise money there. I 
sec no essential change in this brunch of the national work. 
We are going on in the old way gradually improving. 

Mow with regard to the mimtarv developments* We 
haw a frontier with Russia which we had not then and we 
are likely soon to have a frontier with Fran c. In ihi> last- 
named mutter I utter a solemn warning. 1 think that thr- 
p resent Government have behaved very badly in regard to 
Siam and are allowing France to spoliate and terrorise Siam. 

I think the conduct of the present Government cannot be 
ux> strongly condemned in this respect. If such had been 
the conduct of British ■ ioveruments in the past, there would 
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have been no British Empire. If we are prepared to deal 
with things in the old way. we must be prepared to stand 
up to France, for she means mischief and we must be pre¬ 
pared for fighting if necessary. She has no commercial 
advantages to contend for, as she exports nothing to these 
countries save officials. The commercial interests are ours 
and we must be ready to tight for them if necessary'. 1 
consider that we have even more to fear from France than 
from Russia, for [ do not helievc that Russia is actively 
hostile. We must be resolute and let I* ranee know that 
we will not hesitate to go to war with her in defence of our 
interests if necessary, but [ do not believt- that the French 
want a war with England; they are too wise to incur such 
a risk unless for very material interests'—which interests 
they do not realty possess in these regions. 

With regard to the 1 m i as N \tional CostKtSS, it has now 
grown out of its infancy into a very vigorous youth, these 
men are the products of our system, of our civilization, and 
dour education. I pronounce no opinion 011 their loyalty, 
Assuming It, what is the outcome of their proposals and 
policy? It is twofold; first to drive all European civil 
employes out of the country and get them superseded by 
Native*. The advancement of the Natives is in itself a 
laudable ambition, but if a day of trial arises, we cannot 
govern India without Europeans, F-ven in famine relief, 
millions of people have been saved from death by starva¬ 
tion who would never have been saved but for the 
Europeans. Their retention is even more important when 
we come to political trouble, when we have to fight for our 
Empire. Just imagine having no magistrates in a district 
except Natives. When it comes to fighting, no one hut an 
Englishman or a European is sufficient for our purpose. 
Now the one thing that the Congress desires is to get rid of 
Europeans at the head of districts. People talk as if we 
could govern India by Native* alone, but in the day of 
stress and storm we must have Europeans in command, 
whether in peace or w-ar or in any political crisis whatever. 
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The financial policy of ih< Congress party is equally 
mistaken. They complain of the military expenditure. 
They swell thr amount of the military estimates until one 
thinks the burden is more than can be borne by India, 
They are wise enough to know that it is impossible to 
stand up to France and Russia in combination without a 
powerful army and extensive fortifications. They do root 
complain of tile army Imtol the expenditure. The question 
is w ho is to pay > 1 wish they were present to hear me 

so that I might say it to their faces. They hold that 
England must pay, as England derives great advantages 
from India by trade. Now if England is to pay, one Has 
to think of the British taxpayer, T. therefore^ ask ill who 
are acquainted as we ought to be with our countrymen, is it 
a safe doctrine to preach in England that, if England is to 
hold India, she must dip her hand deeply into her pocket ? 
This is a very serious question, yet that is the issue to which 
the Congress is driving, bin that it wiii fail, 1 have nti doubt. 

Such then is their policy. First they aim at the substitu¬ 
tion of Natives for Europeans in responsible places and 
next at placing a large portion of the military expenditure 
on the shoulders of the British taxpayer. 1 think it should 
be the practice of my successor to try and expose the aims 
of the Congress. Some of their aims are desirable, no 
doubt, and I would by no means oppose them all round; 
but when we see their tendency is, in at least two respects, 
perilous to the best interests of the Empire we arc bound 
to oppose them. 

One more point. 1 think India will be liable to a 
dangerous industrial competition on the part of China and 
Japan—japan particularly. Things must take their course, 
but this rivalry' which is springing up will become critically 
dangerous to the industries of Bombay and Calcutta. 

I do not underrate the extreme gravity of the subjects 
which l have mentioned, but I have great confidence in the 
finances of India. I am no bimetallist, but I hold the 
Govt, of India were justified in closing (he mints, for public 
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opinion demanded it. The Anglo-Indian world Had made 
up its mind thru this expedient should be tried, but I do not 
think it has done all the good that was expected from tt- 
Ym I do not consider that the then Governor-General. 
Lord Lansdowne, is to be blamed, for he was bound to do 
it as public opinion demanded it in such a manner that he 
had no option, The rupee would probably have gone still 
lower but for that action. It is a matter of opinion, but, as 
already stated. 1 have confidence in ihe finances of India. 
Her revenue is steadily increasing in those branches which 
depend on the prosperity of the j>eaple- I think the 
military expenditure is absolutely necessary, but if the worst 
Comes to the worst, the Govt, of India will have to suspend 
some portion of the civi! expenditure. They would not be 
able to spend so much on moral and material progress. 
They must keep their expenditure within their means, but 
their means are considerable and 1 believe they can do it 
and yet conduct the Government fairly well. It is not sure 
that the low price of the rupee is not benefiting the com¬ 
mercial industries of India, and so leading to increased 
revenue to balance the loss by exchange. 

I have confidence in die people in the main ; although 
they say there is disloyalty springing tip, I doubt it. There 
is probably more active loyalty now in India than when ]. 
first knew' the connin'. When we had competitors in India 
"ere popular because the Natives compared us with 
those who might take our place. When all imperial 
competitors disappeared then the Natives thought of us 
alone and began to carp and cavil. But now the advance 
• ’i France and Russia has, I think, brought back popularity 
to us. The Natives have to consider, if anything happened 
to us. who would take our place ? Perhaps France, perhaps 
Russia ♦ and then they prefer the English ills they know 
rather than fly to French or Russian ills they know not of. 
So 1 think there is a revival of popularity for us in India - 
the nearer our enemies approach, the more popular w* shall 
become. But at the same time all this rests upon the im- 
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press ion of our absolute power iti stand up to and defeat all 
our enemies. I f any doubt w:w to arise of our power to 
fight and overcome any possible combination, uur popularity 
would be gone. Let the Indians come to England and see 
our fleets and armies, our arsenals and manufactories, and 
above all the activity of our teeming population—let them 
contemplate the moving masses of people in the streets of 
the Metropolis and reflect on what would be the bearing of 
these people if they had to tight for their hearths, their 
homes, their Empire, Then they will have no doubt of 
our absolute superiority over all possible competitors. 
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THE NEW TAXATION ON THE LAND IN THE 
PERM A NENTLY-SETTLED DISTRICTS 
OP MADRAS. 

Sir. Roper I^ethbkiooe. k.cj.e 

A.v indignant Memorial has been submitted to the Secretary 
of State by the Madras Landholders' Association, protesting 
against the imposition of the Village Service Cess, as new 
taxation on permanently-settled lands, in violation of the 
Permanent Settlement ; and denouncing the Village 
Service Act as an insidious attempt to divert and seduce 
(lie legitimate allegiance of the village servants from their 
recognised masters m defiance of the wishes of both. Just 
ten years ago, the Secretary of State peremptorily vetoed a 
precisely simitar Bill that had been engineered for Bengal 
by Sir A. P. (then Mr.) MacDonndl, That Bill was called 
the Paitmri Bill ; and it proposed to do for the Bengal 
Patimris exactly that which is now proposed for the same 
village sen-ants (in Madras called Kartiimn) by the Village 
Service Bill. ■ ndcr a changed Dame, the Government 
coolly proposes, on the same grounds, with the same 
assumption of philanthropic motives, to impose on districts 
where the land-tenure is practically identical with that ruling 
in Bengal, those oppressive and burdensome arrangements 
which were promptly vetoed by the Secretary of Stale when 
proposed for Bengal. On the plea of the need of creating 
un agency tor the collection of statistics, and for police and 
other local administrative purposes, the Act un blush ingly 
transfers the services ol the village servants in proprietary 
estates from die control of the proprietor to that of the 
Government; and then, as tf to add insult to injury, it 
imposes a \ Wage Service Cess (at the rate of ten Pits 
to every Ruptt of rem’i on all occupied lands within the 
proprietary estate. This Cess is to he recoverable under 
the same inexorable Sale law as the ordinary revenue- 
demand on the land.—that terrible law which, as Mr. 
A. Rogers (late of the Bombay Civil Service and one 
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of the most experienced Settlement officers now living) in¬ 
formed the East India Association the other .Jay, Is caus¬ 
ing the selling-up of the laud of Madras at a fearful rate. 

Against this proposal l he Madras Landholders' Assoc ra¬ 
tion is now protesting. I believe it is admitted that they 
are supported in their protest, not only by practically the 
whole agricultural community of the Madras Presidency.— 
ryots and village-servants as well as landholders,—not only 
by the thud,u newspaper and the educated Native com¬ 
munity .u large -but also by an overwhelming majority of 
our most experienced District officers. The Government 
Resolution itself (No. 1034 of the 18th December, iSSi>, 
quoted at pp. 4, 5, 6. of the ** Enclosures annexed to the 
Appeal-Memorial of the Madras Landholders' Association ") 
dearly admits this most damaging fact; for it states— 

** Most of the Oilkctois mho reported in 1S74-75 on the question were 
i^ipOAtd tu the mciasu:e. 

It seems incredible, in any case, that Lite Secretary of 
State should approve of the imposition of those burdens on 
the agriculturists of die proprietary estates of Madras, 
which this predecessors have absolutely vetoed in the 
precisely analogous case of the agriculturists of Bengal, 
Mr. Fowler, in his Budget speech last year, made special 
reference to his sympathy with the Madras agricultural 
community ; and he congratulated the House of Commons 
on the statement—which seems to be of somew hat dubious 
accuracy—that the results of our administration of the land 
in that Presidency have been more favourable to the 
agricultural interest than the similar results or Native 
administration in the neighbouring state of Mysore. After 
that speech, there ought to be little doubt of what the 
decision of the Secretary of State is likely to be. More¬ 
over, it is well known that the present head of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras is a nobleman of wide and generous 
sympathies, who t kitsch ally is not at all likely to insist, 
except under circumstances of dire necessity, on forcing 
through a measure so generally distasteful to his people as 
the Landholders Association have shown this Village 
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Service Bill to be. So that altogether, there is every ground 
for hope that the full temperate, .old earnest representation 
ot the case in all its bearings, as now submitted to the 
Secretary of State by the Landholders' Association, will not 
fail to attain the desired end, 

I he practical unanimity of the Native community of 
Madras In opposition to this Bill seems, in my humble 
judgment, to be in itself the most important factor in the 
<piesllt>m I have always strongly urged, in regard to 
similar proceedings in Bengal, that, since the recent reforms 
in the constiiuiiun of the local. Legislative Councils effected 
hy Lord Cross's Act, Government is bound to remit to the 
free and unfettered consideration of those Councils all such 
measures of purely domestic concern. When 1 voted in 
the House of Commons for Lord Cross's Act, I did so 
in the full belief—which i know was shared by those who 
introduced the Act—that it was intended to be a real and 
baud ftdi attempt to obtain for our local legislation the 
inestimable advantage of local knowledge and local sanction. 
As far as Government may deem it compatible with Imperial 
interests, the ancient institution of a mechanical official 
majority voting according to order should now be dispensed 
with as obsolete, and not in keeping with Lord Cross’s 
reforms. By such a majority the Village Service Bill was 
passed in the Madras Council; but l suppose no one doubts 
that its fate would have been altogether different, if every 
member of the Council fell himself not merely free, but 
actually bound, to vote ujjon it according to his conscience. 

But beyond this, the Memorial of the Landholders' 
Association shows conclusively that the arguments in 
support of tlie imposition of these new burdens on the 
agricultural community are altogether faulty'. And it is 
quite dear that the real *’ inwardness ** of the measure, and 
tiie uses to which it will ultimately be put if the Secretary 
of State can be induced to pass it. have never been fairly 
put before the public—I doubt very much whether they 
have ever been fairly put before either Lord Wcntock or 
Lord Elgin. 
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1 will take the Litter point first. The experience of 
Bengal teaches us the use to which this Village Service 
Vet will ultimately be applied. It will provide die Govern¬ 
ment with a gigantic organization—kept up, iic» aiicndrt, at 
the expense of those against whom it is to Ik? used— ramify¬ 
ing throughout the length and breadth of the land, having 
its spies in every village and almost in every family, to carry 
nut all those "minute local scrutinies" that were specially 
and by name forbidden by the Permanent Settlement— 
those *' Kchar Cadastral Surveys.'* such as that which is 
driving frantic the quiet and peaceful agricultural population 
of Behar,—those " inquisitorial prvings into their private 
affairs'' lhat Lord Lansdowne warned Lts would, if persisted 
in, inevitably dienaiu from us tlv: affect in ns of the people 
of India, 

That was, almost avowedly, the object of the Patujari 
Bill, vetoed in 1HS5, The lack of such a far-reaching 
organization has been die one difficulty, the one o b sta cl e, 
that has bt?c?n the subject of the incessant groans of those 
officials whose ardent desire it is to humble the pride of 
the Bengal :*mindars Y and to sweep their wealth into the 
public treasury for the support of new Departments of the 
Stait. Indeed, Sir Antony Mac Donnell went so far as to 
threaten the zemindars of Bengal, in section 67 of his 
famous Aftuate of the 50th .September, iHkjj. that if they 
successfully resisted his Land Records Bill—as ! am glad 
to see they have done, for the Secretary of State has 
refused to allow it even to be introduced in the form 
originally proposed—he had devised a means by which, in 
spite of the Secretary of State, he would possibly inflict on 
them the Paiutari Hill in a slightly altered form. Here are his 
words, which for imperiousness it will be difficult to beat s— 

41 (f the snrr'diimi unsay *har they have wud. and the Land kuoid* 
Hill mil to become Saw. then they should remeodsef that the Gtrcrfwnefli 
ran fait hack on Regulation \lt o! aJSty. and enforce the registration nt 
Patti* tis, then? ]J*ymept in sueh mode as the Board of Revenue dire eta, artd 
ft* maiaffitenrt */ tke fit&rd-ii/Kigkti though iktttt* 

1 lent, then, we have, in the words of the great originator 
of aTI these measures, the real meaning of the Proprietary 
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Estates Village Service Act, and of the Village Service 
Cess of ten Pm to the Rupee of rent. Sir Antony's wrath 
forced him to let the cat out of the bag in Bengal : and the 
-Secretary of State has treated that cat as the orator did 
the rat in the old example of a mixed metaphor—he has 
nipped It in the bud* by strangling Sir Antony's unborn 
Bill or ever it was fully draped. Sir Antony has not— 
at least so Ihr as the public knows—been guilty of the same 
indiscretion in regard to the Madras Village Service Bill, 
But tt is to be? hoped that its practical identity with the 
Bengal proposals will not escape Mr. Fowler's observation : 
and then I trust he will draw his own conclusions. 

The case for I he old Pat-wart Bill, vetoed in 1SS5,—the 
case Jor the imposition of seven-sixteenths of the cost of 
the iniquitous Behar Cadastral Survey on the Brhar land 
holders (in addition to the five-sixteenths imposed on the 
tyafs), ami the case for trie Madras V illage Service Bill 
—all depend cm false evidence. In all three cases, the 
official reason given to justify the imposition of the cost 
of these measures on the landlords of Bengal, of Boh nr, 
and ol the Madras Proprietary estates, respectively, is the 
allegation that under the Permanent Settlement, the 
paltitan (called in Madras the Irarnam) was constituted s 
servant 0/ the Government, It is argued that, the agree¬ 
ment under the Permanent Settlement being that the land- 
owners should provide the funds for the payment of these 
pablii servants.—and the land-owners having fraudulently 
evaded this obligation by using the patwarh or harnams 
as their own private servants.—it is quite just that the 
Government should now enforce this obligation. And Sir 
A. P. Mac Donnell, in his great Minute on the Behar 
Cadastral Survey, goes even fun her than this. He 
declares that the Rehar I and-owners may fairly he made 
10 disgorge these illicit gains, by being forced to pay a 
large »hare of the costs of the Survey, He refloats this, 
either in so many words, or by a clever and plausible 
implication, a doo.-n times in the course of the ponderous 
Minute, This is how he puis it in ^ rS : _ 
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* 4 The umnftin were bouiul by ?er- in, Kegulaiiou VI fl of r 703 TO 
maintain 3 fttmtri in every vitlisie, u ho vwt w iV -t Gtvtrimexi 1 truant , 
but in ihci ErKi ilicy neglected tlieir obligation *. and gradually converLtd the 
fttitmri Into theii own privaic tervjni." 

I am sorry to say that Sir Antony omits to info mi the; 
public that the dll-important words 1 have italicised in this 
quotation-— the only words that give any ground whatever 
tor th«: argument he and others, following him. have based 
upon thnm* and dial are now made the ground for the 
imposition of enormous hardens on the landholders of 
Kehar and Madras are U confess it seems incredible! 
actually an interpolation of hts own! And even in 5 66, 
where he quoted the very words of the Regulation —of 
course containing nothing whatever about the jwftvari 
being a "Government servant"—he reiterates, and even 
attempts to justify, this extraordinary statement thus; 

“The words ni ihe law ne th-_>e : ' Every (uopneior nf land who m.iy 
not have- «tflb1iihoi a f.-ttir. iri in every village in his ot tier e a tale to keep 
the account: of the nnynlt, at required by the udginal ttiIcs for :he 
decennial settlement of lh t ; three province; if, Hcnpl. lie bar, and 
Orissa) shall inum.di:nc]> appoint a fttfustri in each vilbgc for that pur¬ 
pose.” 1 invite jartkubr aUcrnJtm to the words * to keep the account of 
the fsiijah' ”ITw pahtwti itju umlcr the Regulation to be. not the 
i‘itix4&r'> servant, but the ruiiotHitn of the rahaf 1 interest* a« .rtsaittai the 
encmactutiettl* of the itmimtar, which was Indeed his intv |K»ui»ti and 
function from immemorial time*." 

Kuw, it is dear that the Acting Lieutenant-Governor of 
Rengai {now Lieut,-Gov. of the N. W* P ) wrote these 
words, and put this monstrous and far-fetched interpreta¬ 
tion on the words to w hich he " invites particular attention," 
in absolute ignorance of the Fifth Report of the House of 
Commons of f Si 5 —the authority, par cxeeUtnce, on all 
questions connected with the Permanent Settlement. Will 
it be believed, that this supreme authority, writing at the 
time, and with the full knowledge and guidance of alt the 
facts, and all the persons concerned, thus states, (p. 35) 
the meaning and intention of the very words (the Regula¬ 
tion itself being specifically referred to in the margin! that 
are so twisted and distorted by Sir Antony Mac Donnell:— 

“The village acecummt. or /vftarij, whose duties have born 
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dtsnibcrt * it «« deemed necessity li> retain under the new syticnt r fiat 

Some 4pol«iisi» of the MaeDonnell school, when driven into a 
cwmcr bf ihufHisilivc sttieawitt of *1ie Fifth Report, ha. t wrggrfted that 
the quotation b not compile, and that the nr fading (herein obvious 
tnOttgb) might he altered rf *c turn to the turjEer passage in the Report 
dealing with the where his “ dutici invc been described.’ 1 Of 

fmiftc the answer to this it, that iht duties, as described in the earlier 
pasaagt of the Report, were those of the patw.rri under the Mughal 
Crorenunenr, with which we arc not concerned—ail we trim to know is, 
wtuit was the position of thtfiehvxn under the *fu‘ r^W, as le tiled by 
the Government of l_ord Cornwallis ? ilut to tuske ihiv i juiic dear, if a, 
nedHsaiy to quote in txitMS# all the pasiiges LJ j the Report baring on the 
fultu^ari — which I VlCII: do QtlCC fur all : — 

“Aiit «* die opinion of ti-rnt intelligent ^erratns n! die Company 
th.it it would, in the approaching Settlement, be mom advisable to inert m 
■he insituiinns and rules of the *’J Gaurmcita, with whu.fi the Natives 
were acquainted voiir ‘ lornmniee will proceed to cvpiain the scheme 
of intonul policy in the management ul the laud revenue, to which it was, 
contended, by the (Hireon* above ailude-J to, the preference should lie 
gnvo. . The small fwrtioM which remained wem divided between . . . 
and the putn,*<irf? (it village accountant, perhaps the only inhabitant who 
could wiijc, and on whom the cultivate idied for an adjustment ot their 
demands and payments to be unde an account of their rcni*, beside-, 
thi^c persons, whtV Itom the wxtnt&tn downward* can be regarded in no 
'■the? light than as tervafils of the (ioremnn'nt, provision was luitje. either 
by an allotted share of the produce, or by j lyiecial gram of iatid, for the 
rt WtffiV , of coulidcntt.il agoiL of lie Government, . . L ruler the 
r<i|>tnnict)dcncc ol this ottirtt, or of one of his ^unniJaAi or ajjputnttJ 
agents, were pheed a certain number at adjacent villages, the accounts of 
which, as kept by the /wft-twii, were constantly open to his inapec- 
From this concise represent jjIo a of * h:it appeals to have beer 
the provincial organ Lancm uf the revenue depart luetii, your Committee 
think it tttfcy appear ihm when the M-^ul Guivunnetit was in its vigour . .. 
under Ihis view of the Mogul system, as ji formerly ethtnl, and of the 
;:uu> into which it had /alien, it wot by some suggested jm advisable fiji 
the Company to .. . 

• Bui die leading member of the Supreme f Jaywmtwmr appear to have 
i-eett, at an early period of the transactions now com mamma, rnmreased 
wuh a s-tmtig persuasion of the proprietary right in ilie soil po£ie 34 c <1 by 
the u{ sf the rigjii cmild not be made *hjj consistently *i;3t ihe 

institutions of the former Govern men i> that reason ami huinaniti incsistitli 
uiged tbs introduction of it. In the dedaiou of this question w*> con¬ 
templated the tmruductirm «f a new order of things, which ihuultl hive 
for ks fiiuntUiion the seetiiity of individual property . , , Yoflr Oommmtv 
writ WJ« proceed to give anaccouqi ol the i>stentuf mtemsk government <v 
M}p&pr»* r y lA*m Lothh-t • ' r*. and cctafrltaliEd hy ih^ uf KMlstitim. . , , 
|]il- vjJkgcr OccpaMmi^ urwhose dudes h^ve been tlesoribctli It 
? M “*** **> ttixin und live ttr+system ; but he is, hrxht 

KcjjuI aliens jibcfid in Ihtr ftiuuirod ol ± veiwim to the stminda** 

The* are die tfiimma rrrtn of the KWh Kcjwn in the onirr in which 
they occur, the oinisaifttis being simply of irrderatit matter. I ddy inv 
man of ordinary mtclLignuce and bounty to rrarl lin* passage through, and 
then to tinder!tend from ft that the Reguimkmn Idt the fatu an stilt * irm 

Ktfitil til ihc i tntffefpf ffffn i” 
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h t if, £r fta Re^iaiioot. pUtaJ in thi tituaiitm <y a sctvjst to the 
^euiRDAtt, for ‘tic imrpi'c besides hoping the rflhje aceouuwi r*i im 
niHhipg inriiinwiion respecting ihc lauds which may at any time be Ordered 
tor sale by the Collector nt by the Court* ot jisitice.' 

Tins one statetficnl Of the Fifth Report, even if it stood 
alone, is quire sufficient to knock the bottom out of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell's case in the Bdutf Survey business, 
and also out of the Madras Village Service Act. But the 
Madras i-andhokiers' Association, in their Appeal-Memorial 
to the Secretary of State, support it by other testimony 
that is equally filial in these official perversities. 1‘hey quote 
the Fifth Report again, in the pan referring tv the Madras 
Presidency — para. 51, But above all. Ihcy quote Harring¬ 
ton's Analysis, page 164. which is absolutely decisive. 
Harrington says of the U V ilktge pttiwsries or accountants 
that they are 

“ Hatktr prinU *eivwio of the landholder* ami fanner*, than ihe pub In 
offoct, of t;«wnment“; -and lom^jUintly lie declares that "ihe rules 
(hem mi^lir have betn jHhijxuieil tor she fourth part cl ihc 
Anofyjiiy if it mete nos more convenient to include ibon b the iiiird part 
fmo wk of their described duties Iteing iidtaediilisly ranutcled wnb the 
subject of it" 

To most of us. Et would seem a long step from the "con* 
yen iclice “ of arranging a Report, to a solemn arrangement 
between the Government and the zemindars, on the 
strength of which, a century later, the Government pro¬ 
poses to mulct the latter fzrni their ryots) in millions sterling. 
That long step. Sir Antony Mac Donnell jauntily takes, 
with the cock-sure air nl a man who is only stating an 
acknowledged fact, when he airily adds to the record the 
fateful words 11 wko was to At a Gaventweni stt'wui, 
quoted above. For those words, as far as l can discover 
from a detailed acquaintance with the subject derived from 
the study of twenty-five years—there is absolutely no 
foundation whatever in the Regulations, in the Fifth 
Report, in Harrington's Analysis, or in any other authority 
oi any value whatever. 
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THE NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA* 

By Anclo-India^ 

'■ t confess tlicix j-inve my arrival in 1 r:ni.i irnttring hs* filial 1 mt with sin h 
MtOfU-shmeiu* nothing ha* “50 disheartenetl me, s tfbing ha* made mr I cel 
so tJc±*pSy how gieit arc the difficntitca of (toveromem in this country s as 
mwinujthQ ft* w>xb:b have appeared it* certain organs of the Press with 
regard to iblf subject When |hc Government of IratU has succeeded, 
after many yean of persistent dfoft, in tfbiaiumg j reexamination oi the 
conditions of the India Civil Scrri£:e r it s* indeed a toitter for surprise tluii 
there should be found, 1 *iill not vi> iiiuatifLM you, ft-f I nm happy iv. 
third; that ytju hav* repudiated so unworthy an intinuatinix, but nutnigtt 
sonic of iho-:s who represent ihemgefrcs at the guide*, and traders o t 
Indian public opmtaiR men &a incapable of App(fci-Tnimg *\uit bus been 
the character of English Rule and of it* Engbsb represent .a Eivt*, as to 
assort in the face of their countrymen tfrai the only object of the Govern¬ 
ment of Lndix fn appointing the Civil Service Commission has been to 
deceive ibe [jetijik of India and lo resort to a bast, mom, and abomm- 
ahle trick for the [impose of rEatridJog add further she privileges oi 
who ape to juhiiy snaiotu to *crra our Sovereign in the Civil Semes of 
ibdr country. Gkuari from Lord Duflerina speech to the l'oami 
Sakha* 19 November* i£fi6.) 

The hostile altitude of a certain section of the native 
press towards the ruling class in India which called forth 
the wonts quoted above and which is, if possible, more 
marked at the present time than it was in Lord Dufferin s 
day. affords a sinking example of the difficulty of attempt¬ 
ing to govern India on the advanced principles of the West. 
The hope apparently entertained by Lord Ripon that the 
semi-educated university graduates who in a large measure 
compose the journalistic class in India would wield, with 
honesty and moderation, the power entrusted to them by 
tile repeal of the Press Act lias unfortunately not been 
realized. The voice of tile native press has again become 
loud and menacing. Several organs are nothing more than 
mere mouth-pieces for outbursts of hatred, and contempt 
of British rule. By their agency class feeling is amused 
among an ignorant and superstitious population to such an 
extent, that otherwise peaceful citizens are found dying at 
each other's throats, as happened two years ago in many 
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parts of India al the festival of the ’M and as will happen 
again ort the first occasion that the preenutionary measurt-* 
of the authorities are in any way relaxed. 

1 he scandal is a great and growing one and in no other 
country in the world would the existing state of things 
be tolerated. A conviction, however, is gradually gaining 
ground that the day is not Far distant when the Government 
will be reluctantly compelled to resort to remedial legisla¬ 
tion, I hree years ago it was considered necessary to with¬ 
draw the freedom of the press in places administered by the 
Ciotremor-Gencral but not forming part of British Imiia 
proper, owing to the steady increase of scurrilous journals 
of the lowest type to these districts: and unless nat v<- 
Editors in British India are prepared to take warning by 
the fate which has befallen their brethren in native states 
and to confine themselves to fair and honest criticism of Ui- ; 
acts of their rulers, it is by no means improbable that many 
of them will sooner or later find themselves in a simitar 
predicament. 

The freedom of the pnrss in 1 rtdia was first established 
by law in i$J5 by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then provtsnrml 
Governor-General. It. is true that the newspapers of the 
period were almost exclusively Anglo-Indian. The native 
journals could be counted on the fingers or one hand and 
were smalt and altogether unimportant. none boasting of tt 
circulation exceeding two or three hundred copies per Tsntr. 
The law. however, recognised no distinction between tl e 
two sections of the press, and the freedom then granted 
applied equally to all publications whether conduct' d by 
Anglo-Indian or by native Editors, whether in English or 
in the vernaculars. This freedom the vernacular press 
continued to enjoy until the days of the mutiny, when, on 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1*57, it at once became evident 
that only the prompt adoption of rigorous measures to hi 
prevent It from developing into an organ of treason. The 
authorities were equal to the occasion. A Inw tvas quickly 
passed rescinding the liberty of the Vernacular section of 
sew spates, you x. 
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the press, and giving to the Executive summary powers to 
prevent the circulation of any matter calculated to add fuel 
to the already rapidly spreading llamc or rebellion. Several 
native Editors were imprisoned, and many presses in 
different parts of the country were confiscated. It was 
originally intended that this law should remain in force for 
one year only, but its actual repeal did not take place until 
t868. The vernacular press was once more free; but the 
lesson of the mutiny was still fresh in the memory of all 
and up to 187a there was practically little fault to be found 
with it. Occasionally, It is true. Government was compelled 
to mark its displeasure at the tone of some particular print, 
hut, on the whole, the press was distinctly on the side of 
loyalty and morality. 

About that period a great impetus was given to education 
in India. Its advantages began to be in some measure 
recognised and in the growing demand For knowledge the 
press found increased encouragement and support. In 
some districts Government itself subscribed largely to the 
vernacular press, distributing the newspapers among the 
schools in the hope of further stimulating this desire for 
knowledge. As the spread of education increased, however, 
the supply of semi-cducated natives soon exceeded the 
demand. Men began to find that as a means of obtaining 
a livelihood their education was in a great measure useless. 
Except in the service of Government there were few careers 
in which the training acquired in the Government colleges 
was of much practical value, and the number of those who 
could reasonably hope to obtain employment under Govern¬ 
ment, though large in itself, was small when compared with 
the supply. “ You have educated us, you must employ us, 
was their constant cry. It was, of course, impossible that 
Government, however willing it might be, could find em¬ 
ployment for all the graduates whom the schools and 
colleges were turning out, The result, as might be ex¬ 
pected, was much discontent in the ranks of this half- 
educated class. Many of them turned to the press as 
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a means of earning a living, During the years 1873—1877. 
the number and circulation of the vernacular news papers 
largely increased, more particularly in Bengal where the 
number of publications was nearly doubled, and it was only 
natural that these men should pour into the columns oJ' their 
papers what they considered their grievances. Had they 
stopped at that, no harm and some good might have 
resulted ; but unfortunately they did not. The loyalty 
which on the whole had characterized the vernacular press 
gradually gave place to language calculated to excite bitter 
hatred and contempt of British rule. Editors became 
advocates and promoters of sedition. Individual Members 
of the Government were grossly libelled and held up to 
merciless ridicule and contempt. Vernacular papers in the 
hands of unscrupulous editors were used to intimidate and 
to extort money loom our feudatories and native subjects. 
It was clear that this state, of things could no longer be 
tolerated. The opinions of this class were of themselves of 
little importance, and it could be easily dealt with should 
occasion arise; but the Government of the day was deter* 
mined that the machinery of the press should not be em¬ 
ployed to spread disloyalty and distrust of British rule 
among the people of the land. It was reluctant to interfeo- 
with the freedom of the press, but the policy of non-inter¬ 
vention could no longer be maintained, and in 1S7S an Act 
was passed by Lord Lyuon's Government which com¬ 
pletely gagged the vernacular press. Printers and pub¬ 
lishers were required to enter into a bond binding them¬ 
selves not to print in any vernacular publication '* words or 
signs or visible representulions likely to create disaffection 
to the Government established bylaw in British India or 
antipathy between persons of different races, castes, religions 
or sects nor to use, nor (■: attempt to use. any newspaper 
for purposes of intimidation or extortion. The object 
aimed at was thus effectually accomplished: the disloyal 
and seditious utterances of a small class could no longer be 
communicated through the medium of the press to masses 
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too ig n orunt to judge of thei rworthtessness, UofortuOAUily 
lids “gagging act," as it liras commonly called, remained in 
force Tor only three years. It was repealed in rSSa by 
Lord Kipoo, who tamed for himself a cheap popularity at 
the expense of sound administration : and but little time 
elapsed before die gravity of the error commitlod was fully 
apparent. 

So far I have endeavoured to sketch. In as condensed a 
form as possible, the past history of the native press ; and 
before proceeding to discuss its present extent and i nil Lit nee, 
a few remarks of a general nature, on the intellectual 
development of the people with whom lilt press has to 
deal, may not be altogether out of place. In the rapid 
advance towards western civilization m India during the 
last decade the fact that the educated class bear but a 
very insignificant proportion to the muss of the population 
is too apt to be overlooked Notwithstanding the great 
impetus to education, ignorance and superstition every¬ 
where prevail to an extent which it is difficult to realize in 
England. India, it must he remembered, is essentially a 
nation of agriculturists. Of the 2S0 millions inhabitants of 
British India fttt less than 72 percent, of the adult males 
are directly dependent upon agriculture for the necessaries 
of life. The dwellers in towns form but a small fraction of 
the total population, for those living in towns of over 
20,000 inhabitants do not number above 5 millions. The 
population is in fact almost exclusively rural, d welling in 
hamlets and villages thickly doited over the face of the 
country. Conservative to the Ijaek-bone, these people 
cling to their hereditary homesteads, too often indifferent tii 
the fact that their acres have long ceased to afford adequate 
supjmrt to their increased number. Extreme poverty is 
the lot of a numerous class; yet they abhor change of any 
kind, and view it with a superstitious dread hardly imagin¬ 
able, I cannoi better convey .an idea of the incredible 
igponuice prevalent among this great rural population, 
than by quoting the following extract from the official 
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Gazette; of the Government of India, dated 27th June 
It is by the pen of an intelligent native official and describes 
graphically the difficulties besetting the path of progress in 
this country, 

TJie following cases, which came under my personal 
observations, will fairly illustrate the hopeless ignorance of 
the majority of village populations in this country. It was 
at Muhttjrortadabad Post Office, in Azamgarh district. I was 
one afternoon sitting under a tree Jose to the Post Office; 
talking to some Tahsil 3tid police officials who had called 
to see me. The fetter-box (a big, square, newly painted, 
re d one, with ,1 big, long, projecting mouth-piece) was lying 
at a distance of about -O yards from where we were sitting, 
wailing to fet built up in the wall. A villager approached 
with a letter in his hand and inquired where he was to 
place it. The letter-box was pointed out to him. He 
went up to the box. took off his shoes at a little distance 
from it. folded his hands reverently, put hk letter in the 
box. bowed low before it ami pJaced 3 coppers on the 
ground; retreated a few steps with face towards the Hoc 
(walking backwards), again bowed very low. then put on 
his shoes <tnd walked away. I did tun discover that he had 
left 2 coppers on Lhc ground dose to the letter-box till 
some time after he had left. Itt another case 1 saw a man 
drop a letter into the letter-box and then • putting his lips 
close to the mouth of the box. calling aloud (very loud) that 
the letter was to go to Rewah as if somebody was sitting 
inside the box to hear and carry out his wishes, . ■ . 
Numerous otbtr cases of ignurancc of this nature have 
occasionally come under my observation, but those men- 
tioned above are quite sufficient to show what class of 
people we have to deal with in rural parts." 

The town population is naturally many stages in advance 
of that of the villages, but even here it cannot be said that 
education has made much way among the masses. 

In painting this somewhat gloomy picture of the in¬ 
tellectual attainments cf the people of India, I do not w-ish 
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to appear to minimize the resuits that have already been 
achieved in this direction. Much has been done both by 
the Stare and by the people themselves. The extent to 
which education has become popularized may be gathered 
trom the Tact that during the decade ending 1892*93, the 
annual expenditure under this head from all sources rose 
from f86 to 229 lakhs, while the total number of educa¬ 
tional institutions Increased from 109,085 to 144,699, and 
the number of pupils from rR millions to 3*8 millions. 
These facts sutnce to show the success which has attended 
our educational system in India. Readily admitting how¬ 
ever that in the face of great difficulties much progress has 
been made, what l submit is, that the results are compara¬ 
tively small in proportion to the vastness of the population, 
The census returns of 1891 show that only tz| million 
adults of Ixrtb sexes are able to read and write, so that the 
percentage of those who possess the* merest rudiments of 
education is very low. If we proceed a step further and 
take as our standard the entrance examination at the 
L diversities of Calcutta, Bombay and 1 Madras, we find that 
out of 70,000 candidates for matriculation during the Five 
years ending with 1891 only 34 per cent, were successful; 
while if we go yet further we find that only 1 in every 10 
candidates for matriculation succeeded in obtaining a 
degree; and of these, it must be remembered, only a 
limited few attain a standard which will bear comparison 
with western ideas of progress. Thease facts should be 
carefully ^ome in mind in any discussion regarding the 
freedom 01 the native press of i tidia 

I now proceed to consider the native press as it exists 
in the present day. Owing to the ephemeral character of 
man\ nath e prints It is a matter of some difficulty to 
ascertain with accuracy the actual number of papers j n 
existence ; but I believe that there are at the present time 
some 350 newspapers proper published under native 
management. Most of these are En the Wmiurutar, but 
a few are conducted in English, white others are in both 
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English and Vernacular. The majority of these are weekly 
or bi-weekly, the number of daily papers being under 
twenty. The circulation is greater in Bengal than in other 
parts of India, but on an average it does not exceed Hoo to 
900 copies jicr issue. Sir W, Hunter in his Imperial 
Gazetteer estimated the weekly circulation of native papers 
at about 250,000; but the circulation has increased con¬ 
siderably during the last few years, and at the present time 
cannot be less than 350,000 a week or about tS millions 
a year: in other words, out of every- 1,000 people 5# am 
read and write; and they have about 2 papers a week 
between them. It must, however, be remembered that 
the readers, and not merely the subscribers, represent the 
true circulation of a paper; and it is probable that the 
farmer are five or six times as numerous as the latter. 
There is. moreover, reason 10 believe that the practice of 
reading nut newspapers in the villages fur the benefit of 
those unable to read is by no means uncommon, so that 
the true circulation of the native papers is very much 
larger than might at first sight appear. 

The first native newspaper was published in Bengali by 
the Seram pur Mission Press in 18 iS; and for many years 
the native press retained the stamp of its early origin ; hut 
at the present time, with the exception of a few of the 
Madras papers, it is almost entirely' devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of political questions. In addition to the news¬ 
papers proper there are a considerable number of magazines 
and pamphlets, hut the majority of these are politically un¬ 
important In the front rank of native papers are the 
Dai nth and the Bastgobasi, Bengali papers of Calcutta, 
which are under one management, the Dainik being pub¬ 
lished on the first five days of the week and the Rangobasi 
on the sixth. The circulation of these two papers Largely 
exceeds that of any other paper in India: that of the 
former Is about 6.000 daily and that of the latter averages 
23.000. Other well known Calcutta papers are the Hindu 
Fair hi" the Bengali, the Amnia Bazar Patriha, the Reis 
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and Rayyct and the Indian Mirror. The chief expo Gen Is 
*)i native opinion in Bombay are the Indian Spectator, the 
Bombay Samathar. and the fattt-i-Ja tusked. In Madras 
the Hindu, and in Upper India the Akhbar-iam of Lahore 
and the Bharat Jivan of Benares are the most deserving 
of mention. The native papers are of course small, few 
containing as much matter as is found in a single page of 
a London daily. Whil6 however it must be admitted that 
the native press Is still in its infancy* it is only necessary 
to turn to the last official report on the working of the 
Indian Post office to be convinced that the circulation of 
newspapers is increasing at a very rapid rate. The fibres 
given by the post office, though they necessarily fall far 
short of showing the actual circulation, give a very fair 
Idea (d the rate at which this circulation is extending 
throughout the country. [ he figures I quote include 
Anglo-Indian papers; but there is every reason to believe 
that liter rapid expansion indicated is rather due to increased 
activity In the native press, owing to extra fadhties intro¬ 
duced in JHSJt lor the despatch of light newspapers through 
tile post, than to any very marked increase in the number 
of Anglo-1 ndian tiewspapera. Taking 100 to represem die 
gift - number of newspapers, (excluding European 
I* papers), given out for delivery' in iSSvS-t the 
in the margin shows the rate of increase 
^ Wring tbc Jitst t tm years. In 1883*84 ibe 
1 % number of newspapers hi circulation in India 
> ?- -j i-fn those exchanged with Europe) stood 

at ij millions; and in iSos-tjj, ten years later, this total 
liad risen to over 24 millions. These hgnres prov.'i very 
1 I early that the circulation of newspapers is increasing at 
a v cry rapid rate ; but, as we have just stated, they naturally 
fall far short of the number actually in circulation. 

\ few of the native newspapers are conducted with ability 
and moderation . but loo many are the mouthpieces of men 
whom it would be mere affectation to credit with any true 
feeling of loyally towards the ruling power in this country; 
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ami their demoralmng influence on the ignurant cad not 
be questioned. They deal in no restrained sentiments, 
but denounce our rule boldJy and witli peculiar bitterness. 
Many of the editors stand so deeply committed as advocates 
and promoters of sedition that they spare no pains to mis- 
represent thr actions of the Government, and to this end 
no falsehood is too glaring, no exaggeration ton gross but 
will serve to poison the minds of their too credulous readers. 
On ihe other hand it must Ik: remembered that to supply 
antidotes to tile poisoned weapons of the native press or lo 
effectually expose die forgenua and misstatements, in which 
many native writers indulge is completely out of the power 
of die Government, while a moment's reflection cannot but 
convince any dispassionate thinker that the unchecked 
growth of sedition and its free circulation through the 
medium of the press must inevitably tend to undermine the 
loyalty and attachment of the people uf India to the Uritish 
crown, The Anglo-Indian press has, for some years past, 
endeavoured to draw the attention of the Government to 
tiie growing magnitude of tills evil The Phut*r, a leading 
journal, has frequently commented, in strong terms, on the 
evil effects which result from the unbridled license of the 
native press. ’* The official," it stated on one occasion, ” is 
abused in terms of reckless vituperation and, in many 
instances, is deterred from conscientiously doing his duty. 
The minds of the people are poisoned against their rulers 
and it is obvious to the most careless observer that the 
hostile attitude of die press and its disgraceful license are 
every day rendering the administration more difficult.” 
These views are moreover fully shared by the more re¬ 
spectable portion of the native press itself, and are, in fact, 
held by almost every man who has at heart the welfare 
and prosperity of our Indian Empire. 

Let us now examine briefly the main grounds on which 
it is reasonable to suppose that the present policy of non¬ 
interference with the freedom of the native press is based. 
They are three. Firstly, an impression that the circulation 
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of the papers is small and that what is written never reaches 
the masses. The true circulation, however, is, as ] have 
already shown, very much larger than would at first sight 
appear : and though the number of native newspapers in 
circulation per annum does not exceed r$ millions, the 
number of readers is probably four or five times as great. 
Secondly, a conviction that these papers are so many safety 
valves, carrying off much that would otherwise accumulate 
dangerously near the surface, and which, if deprived of an 
exit, might lead to the formation of secret societies on a 
large scale- This argument, however, loses much of its 
hirer: when it is remembered that the con tribute) rs to the 
press are confined to an extremely small class,*—a class 
which those most capable of forming an opinion declare to 
be completely out of touch with the masses, and profoundly 
indifferent to their welfare. With regard to the latter part 
of the argument, it is sufficient to observe that secret 
societies exist in countries which enjoy a free press, equally 
wilt, those in which its freedom is materially curtailed ; 
.md that they will exist in India on a formidable scale only 
w hen discontent has spread itself among the masses, a state 
nf things which the native press is doing its best to pro¬ 
mote, Thirdly, a belief that it is pre!enable to ignore the 
evil than to interfere with the liberty of the press. Those 
who entertain this opinion appear to lose sight of the fact 
that all life usual arguments in favour of a free press fall to 
the ground when the very backward stale of the population, 
to which reference has already beetTmade, is taken into 
consideration. Wrong opinions no doubt yield to fact and 
arguments, when In course of lime facts and arguments are 
brought face to face with them ; but in the India of to-day 
how is this to be accomplished ? The people of India, 
bom amid the mins of an ancient civilization, are still in 
th- very cradle of western progress; and their welfare is 
Ur safer in the hands of a wise and benevolent, if despotic, 
Government than it would be in thdr own. So long as 
this state Of things exists, so long as the maintenance of 
a solute power in this country is a recognbcd necessity, 
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then; can be no question that to allow the seeds of sedition 
and disloyalty to be sown broad-cast by the native press is 
in the highest degree impolitic, and must ultimately be 
productive of grave political consequences complete I y 
throwing into the shade any advantages which a free native 
press might otherwise confer on the country. 

ft has been suggested from more than one quarter that 
die obvious cure for the evil is to pot into force the 
ordinary law of libel ; but the inadequacy of the existing 
law in such cases was clearly established on the occasion 
of the State prosecution of the BmtgoBasi. which, a year nr 
two ago in the controversy over the Age of Consent Bill, 
exceeded the bounds of all legitimate criticism. Moreover 
it is unfortunately easier to set the ball rolling than to stop 
it; and the opportunities given by such trials for the propa¬ 
gation of seditious matter in a great measure nullify any 
good results which a conviction might otherwise effect. 
In all cases of this nature, so long as we have to deal with 
a grossly ignorant and superstitious people, the object 
aimed at should be ihe suppression of seditious matter rather 
than the subsequent punishment of the offenders. This 
can only be secured by a partial revival of Lord Lytton s 
press policy; and the fact that this has not already been 
done Is attributed by the natives of India not to a wish to 
avoid interference with the liberty of the subject which Is 
one of the chief characteristics of the English nation, hut 
simply to fear of the consequences of interfering with 
a liberty once conceded. It would not, of course, be 
necessary to withdraw the freedom of the native press 
generally. An Act might be framed on similar lines to the 
Press Act of 1878 empowering the Govern or‘General in 
Council to bring any fond fide native newspaper, irrespective 
of the language in which it H published, under the operation 
of its claims by a simple Gazette Notification to that effect. 
Confining this power to the Governor-General in Council 
would be an absolute guarantee that no unnecessary or 
unreasonable interference with the freedom of any particular 
paper would be permitted. Criticism of a fair and leg hi- 
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mate character is essential to all progress; but carried to 
as present extent it cannot but exercise a harmful and dis¬ 
turbing influence on the country. 

in India where, as we have already seen, education of 
any kind is confined within such narrow limits, its value h 
fU[Ljt\iJI\ greatly enhanced ; and probably no society in the 
" ' vtr been so entirely at the mercy of this small 

c ass which regards itself as entitled by its intellectual supe- 
nm L :ty ip dictate its options to others, as are the people 
o n ia of thu present day. The unreflecting, the last 
majority who possess neither the energy nor the knowledge 
to sift the wheat from the chaff, are entirely at the mercy 
of self*constituted leaders, men, for the most part, too young 
*uv in experienced to lead their countrymen with any safety 
along the p 3t ji of political reform. No doubt the spread of 
now 15 P ro g r, = s sing rapidly throughout the land; but 
many years must necessarily elapse before the evils of 
mimtal slavery can be said to be non-existent, or tefore the 
tree exercise of individual judgment is, in any sense, a 
tea ity, an until such time arrives it is clearly the duty of 
rnment to protect, as far, as possible, the uneducated 

"J“jT * e ?*?. ancJ , *#*»* doctrines of men who, 

■■ Iack of intelligence to grasp the true character 
o '.ngfonds work in this country, or from self interested 
and spuefoj motives, spare no pains to throw odium on the 
Government which has fostered them and which in return 
i «y are now doing their utmost to embarrass. if the 
Imhan Government - as Sir Lepd Griffin very justly re- 

t ' W ? UH f^ dL ; " hldm « lS 95 ’ which appeared in 
^ Apnl number of this Review. too timid to protect 
^ulf from open sedition and too ungenerous to defend its 

ii;is T . * ^ and nmfic * 0us inisrepn^ution, it 

ctvfi ^A™ ^ ° ne 0l the et,JmerltJir ) t principles of a 

the f nr autocratic, and deserves 
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THE FUTURE OF 

CHITkAL AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES. 

Bv Dk. G, \V. Lut-sek, 

S*" much has lately been written on the subject of our 
(iolicy in ChitriU by men who, whatever their knowledge, 
arc among the makers of history in this country, that it 
seems improbable for a specialist, who his only truth and 
facts to recommend him, u> obtain a successful hearing* 
Ye! it would ill become om.\ who discovered the races and 
languages of Danlistnn under circumstances oi great diffi¬ 
culty and danger in 1S66 and who his since enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of some of its chiefs, especially of 
the veteran Timm of Nagyr and of the lamented Mchlar 
Ntznm-iil-Mulk of Chitr.il, to be silent, when his suggestions 
may possibly be considered by those who have the power to 
carry out their views. Above oil, it is a duty to raise one's 
voice on behalf of races that I have learnt to love and of 
language^ now threatened by degeneration or extinction, 
which contain the key to the first history of human thought 
as developed in our own, the Aryan, group of speech. It is not 
for England to be the destroyer of the remnants of a pre¬ 
historic culture ami thus indict a loss on civilization h\ 
allowing the ambitions of the few. and the ignorance of 
the many, to bring about the perpetration of an act of 
vandalism that will for ever attach to us in the councils 
of the teamed and in the annals of mankind. 1 should be 
less than human, if i did not break a last lance for tribes 
that befriended me even when they had all united to fight 
Kashmir, whence I was coining. ‘T heir country of supposed 
cannibals I found to be a fairy-land, in which Grimm's 
Legends seemed to be translated into actual life. Of 
its material resources I only spoke in ethnographical 
dialogues which commercial and political missionaries were 
not likely to retd and thdr disastrous attention was not 
drawn to it for twenty years. I cannot, however, forgive 
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myself for having contributed in inspiring the Dards with 
a trustfulness in the British which has cost them their in¬ 
dependence, and I now appeal to all honest men and to 
those who hare nothing to gain from fishing in troubled 
waters to presen t what is Itfl of the independent tribes 
from an annexation, however disguised, which will email 
their national death and lead to the loss of our Indian 
Empire.* 

In 1 found that the direct route from India to the 
Russian possessions in Central Asia was via Abbottabad to 
Hun la, ks stages are described in a native manuscript 
which was submitted by me to the British Association 
through the late Mr. Hyde Clarke, ! also showed that 
however easy the approaches to the Hindukush were on the 
Russian side, a fact which became quite dear, when 1 
reported Jahandar Shah of Badakhshan bringing up c.mnon 
over passes in his fights with the Afghan protege, Mahmud 
Shall,—the passes, valleys, kettle-format ion of gorge after 
gorge and other extraordinary difficulties of nature on pur 
side, hen ijj ttxryuihcrt f cist South of the Hindukush, 
rendered an invasion from the North utterly absurd, even 
if imaginable. Indeed, not to speak of the death-traps of 
Hunza-Nagyr, the long route from Gilgit to Kashmir can 
be defended by a few’ men in many places, of which 1 
will only name the rolling Miluddr, the perplexing Acho 
Plr overlooking Satan s Ford and coming immediately after 
the violent turn of the Indus at Makpon-Shtmg-rcng. and 
the Burril Pass. The route vtA Chiias to Kaghan is the 
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easiest of all and strikes nearest at tbr centre of our Pan jab 
frontier by Ahbottabad and Rawalpindi, far more so than 
even the Chitrdl-IVshawur line of which so much is now 
said. Vet, after the doings, as painful for me i-> reLtt- 
as it can be lor others to read, by which it was mad-- 
possible to interfere in Kashmir and then “rush " Hunza- 
Nagvr and Chi I As at a cost of hundreds of lives and of 
millions of Rupees, we find that alf our trouble is thrown 
away ;* that the thousands of troops are it at wanted sit 
digit; that there is no one who can come, and nobody 
that does come, via I lunza-Nagyr,—especially now that un- 
hold the approaches from the Pamir in a solitude which we 
call '■ jjeace "—and that. mimbiU dicta, our greatest saft:tv- 
cons is ts r not in the newly-made road to Abbottabad, not in 
the peaceful Chihisiswhom we have decimated, not even in the 
Hunza levies who, being deprived of their raiding occupa¬ 
tion. M loyally "join any paid expedition -hut in the passive 
hostility or malevolent neutrality of the tribes that flank 
that road and that, on an emergency, could show their 
teeth to any invader—English or Russian, In spite of 
the advantages, however, which the independence of the 
Kohistan tribes is to the safety of our Indian frontier in 
that direction* Russia has gained this much that by the ex* 
pend [litre of a few hundred Roubles on Grombcheflkky's 
tour towards Hunts, (for in its capital he never was, as 
1 have proved in this Review), she involved us in a series 
of expensive campaigns {so far a s they were not borne by 
the treasury of helpless Kashmir) and alienated from us the 
friends, fdatives and relicts of those who were killed. There, 
though not so much as elsewhere, our “ scientific 11 frontier 
is quite sufficiently demarcated already by the undying, if 
silent, hatred of those whom we have conquered, 

* Tbe lieslrby flwde wHidi line prestige «-f Kiihnm wa± scoured, ibeo W* 
}'EKU^aJ jilTtErULtiafl- and, fuuill?, it5 fctffltftEikui mUi a fifttii Ni? |£u sn«lnhMhk tit 
«Tf»cbd3E!£ltl fcfl ChiUl, Eimua xnd Nijrjrr,—-tsemKhtnenii which we hud: 
when tliifte by Kiihmif on in own mpiwi, h hang unr ripi? of i&tf wish iu 

MihinjU-ilJ ihftS* LaMtf ihti *1 UtA. ih p™*r m lndim, ujtl t hr, bretfe 
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in iht w!ikU 1 pulrfithed us tbb iSmi **}. 
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On the Chitrdl side it is worse, for. unwarlikc as 1 have 
over and over agiitn shown, the ChiUillS and Swat is to 
be, much to the assumed astonishment of those who would 
make heroes of ih^in so as to enhance their own credit in 
respectively managing or subduing them, the laughter and 
song-loving Chitruli wilt be completely cowed till our 
civilization teaches him that treachery is his only weapon 
against those who have despoiled his paradise-home for no 
reason that he can possibly discover. The Kashmiri 
Muhammadan is the most timid of men and yet it is easier 
to defend a frontier against Gurkhas than against his 
intrigue or the traditional aptitude of the weak and sickly 
Swati, ruled by his women-folk that are twice his size, lor 
getting up a Jihiid or " holy*war" against the infidel 
foreigner, whoever he may be, anywhere throughout 
Palhao regions if not in India itself, provided the religious 
conditions for it exist in the way of proper leadership, 
sufficient provocation and chances of success. Not only 
were all these conditions wanting in the late expedition, but 
there was also the fact that we had disarmed opposition bv 
proclaiming ihnt our only quarrel was with that persona 
ingraiissima among Swat is, IJmra Khan, and that as soon 
as he was defeated and Chi toll relieved, we would evacuate 
the country —(which, if w*< do not, will be a shameful breach 
of faith}, tf the Swat border has been quiet for so many 
years; if the Buneris did not, as a body, join in the defence of 
the Matakand range, or if the principal Bajaur Mullahs dis¬ 
countenanced ;i Jihad, it is because the fonjab Government 
had always honourably kept its pledge of non-interference 
with the tribes in question and, therefore, the proclamation 
to them was trusted, 1 regret General Low congratulating 
himself on having 41 deceived " such an enemy even in a 
military sense of the term. Chivalry, not sharpness, im¬ 
presses the Pa than and the Dart), Among them stories of 
providing an enemy with food and weapons so as to place 
him on a footing of equality are very common and have 
been acted on in the recent light- Many Englishmen. 
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would rather be Sher Afrul who provided the bcsiegird at 
Chitril with supplies than Robertson who obtained them 
from him whenever there was a truce by profession to have 
run short of then. Even that shady character, U mra Khan 
-whom we allowed to invade Southern Chitral in 1892. 
though this is made a crime to him in 1895—treated our 
prisoners far more generously than we like to see him 
treated by his old enemy, the AmJr Abdurrahman, who 
woufd lose his influence among Muhammadans, if he did 
not extend hospitality to a foe seeking his protection. So 
far from agreeing with the writers who assert that Orientals 
do not appreciate generosity, l maintain from a greater 
knowledge of " natives 1,1 than they evidently possess, that 
Orientals are singularly under its influence and that wr 
should have gained an earlier submission rather bv present¬ 
ing a Maxim gun to the tribesmen when being worsted, 
than by pointing it, say, at an unarmed wretch waving a 
flag at a distance where he could do no possible harm. 

Be that as it may, Russia has. in our recent Chi toll 
expedition, again scored a cheap and effective victory at our 
expense. She has now ascertained whether and in what 
force troops can Operate on the Peshawar-ChitrAI route f 
here again the sea of mountains has been pierced by us in 
her interests, and she has succeeded, as at Gilgii. in draw- 
ing us far from our base. To alarm the British public, a 
silly demonstration l»y a few Cossacks on the Pamir was as 
successful as was Grorobcheflsky's Hunsa performance. 
Here also a long line of communicalions has to be kept up 
with the certainty of a hostile combination of the tribes on the 
first opportunity as on the Abbottabad-Chilas side, with 
this difference, however, that we have not lost prestige in 
the latter case by a glaring broach of faith as we shall do 
with the Swatis. Buncris, Bajaqris and Momamis, if we do 
not fully and faithfully carry out our proclamation. 

Long before our troops reached Jan do], the home of 
Umra Khan, Muhammad Sharif Khan of Dir, whom tot 
had been the cause of driving into exile at the Kabul 
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Court, had already crippled his power, just as Dir had taken 
Sher Afeul and his party prisoners, long before our 
" relief of Chitrsil " by the supposed moral effect of General 
Low's approach. Now that Dir has fulfilled the object for 
which the expedition ostensibly set out. our reports tacitly 
deprive him i-a-«d of the credit that our telegrams at the 
time of our difficulties could not help giving to him from 
day to day. Here is the man who will keep the road cipea 
to Swat, as it has been for centuries for the trader From 
Radakhshan to Peshawar via Chitrdf, Dir, and Bajaur. 
Swat w>: can enter at any moment and the rest of the road 
does not require our presence, 

Chitr&l itself was alternately under Dir and Uadakhshan. 
Ghazan Ivban of Dir is still remembered as the most able 
over-Lord that Chitral ever had and the DJrts are far Urss 
disliked by the Chitrdlis than the other more aggressive 
Radians «r Afghans. As a relative of the boy. Shujd-uL 
mulk, whom w«: have made tile nominal Mehtar of Chitrdl, 
Muhammad Sharif Klian—if told that wc shall hold him 
responsible lor any 11 accident to Shujii'-ubmulk—might 
weQ preside over the Chitril family-Council, till the minor 
attains his majority. N iz:irtt-ut-mulk spoke as highly to me 
of the character of Sharif Khan as he did of that of Safdar 
Kltan of Nawagat. Even the dreaded Amtfn-uJ-mulk had. 
at times, to bear Dir ascendancy, but this ascendancy does 
not partake of the alleged oppressiveness of organized 
official Afghan rule, which, as was pointed out in 1^77. 
drove so many Maulais in Zebak to seek refuge in Russian 
territory' whither numbers Have since been emigrating from 
bhignnrt, Kausl’i in, \\ .tkhiiTi and other parts where the 
population is not Pa than or Afghan, Of course, the proper 
man to succeed my friend, N1 zam■ ul*rrniIk, is, as t contended 
even when the two were fighting, his uncle, Shcr Afeul, or 
"the greatest lion.* His * loyalty,” whether in the British or 
branch sense of the term, is beyond question, even after 
Dr. Robertson insisted on putting bis head into that linn’s 
mouth and, practically, forced Shcr A(xul to besiege him 
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which hits divert England a few more heroes and the thrill' 
mg episodes of a siege. Nunim-d-mullt, 43 may be inferred 
from a letter to me which 1 published soon after his accession, 
looked upon Sher Afzul as a legitimate, and not improbable, 
successor and had spared his life from dynastic considera- 
lions, for Sher Afrul has a son and Ni/um-ui-rmilk has 
none. Not only the oldest surviving member of the Kathor 
family, Sher Af/.ul is also the ablest and most liberal. As a 
local governor in Aindn-uUmuIk’s time lie was successful 
and became popular. Follow ing the example that had so 
often been set by the Chiefs ef Nawagai, he remitted all 
taxes on the Chitnil people during his short reign before 
the advent of Nizam-ul-mutk, because he considered that, 
with economy, all the expenses of (he Stale, could and 
should be borne out of the revenues of his own, or the 
dynastic, lands. Another argument in favour of the restora¬ 
tion of Sher Afeul besides his immense popularity among 
Outfits, in his adhesion to Afghanistan, of which he gave 
the strongest proof even before he sought refuge in that 
country. In fact, he was expelled by Amin-ul-mulk for 
heading the “Afghan party. lie would continue the 
policy which we have established at so much cost and 
trouble in the Durand Mission and if that policy is good 
lor Afghanistan, it is, a fortiori, even better when it can be 
extended to the to/toie of the region intervening between the 
Russian and the British spheres of influence in Asia. 
Chivalrous, the idol of the people, a good administrator, 
reasonable, if am bilious, Sher Afetd is still the only man 
to rule Chitnil if we really w ish to preserve die shadow of 
the independence of that country. The experiment seems 
a risky one, after our treatment of him, but it is a perfectly 
safe one in the opinion of those who understand his 
character. Afghan direct rule* however, would never be 
submitted to by the Chttrails and Umra Khan was merely 
welcomed this lime, after having been opposed for years, 
because he brought back Sher Afzul. 

More, therefore, than the indirect Afghan influence 
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through Dir or Sher Afoul, a ChitralL like all Dards 
generally, will not bear. Still less, indeed, will he stand 
distant Kashmir rule, for, although not so fanatical as a 
I’athan, he is a fairly good Muhammadan, when reminded 
of his duties and he still remembers the worse than Sasstiu 
atrocities perpetrated oh his kinsmen of Yasin by the Sikh 
and Dogra troops of Kashmir in t86o, which are chronicled 
in my " Dardistan,' pages 95-98. if the dreaded Amin-ul- 
tnulk, the father or the present boy-Mehtar, form all y 
ackoowledged the suzerainty of Kashmir, and, as We now 
allege, through that feudatory our own, it was simply 
because he never dreamt that it could ever become a real 
authority owing to its remoteness. The subsidy which in- 
received from Maharaja Ranbir Singh, he looked upon 
as blackmail levied on Kashmir in return for his not raid¬ 
ing Gilgitor even Btutjl vid Yasin. 

As a recent writer rode westward, ‘‘the axis of our Indian 
Empire" moved along with him. It had once been at 
Gilgit, in his opinion, but he fount! it at ChitrAl tv hen he 
had travelled thither from Gilgit- It has since moved with 
him still more to the West, back to the old imperial roads 
ol Kabul and Kandahar, after he visited these places. He 
will now* find it in Europe. He has already given up the 
Raroghil bass 1 which leads an invader into a trap by 
exposing him not only to the tribes all round, but also to an 
attack from Gilgit 1. in favour of die Dora Pass, but the 
latter involves the consideration of Zehak and not the other 
provinces of haJukhshari, which Russia can annex without 
all this circumvention. The safety of Badakhshan depends 
on treaty and not on physical difficulties and it is idle to 
iiiscuss the roads leading from Badakhshan into Churn!, 
when the casus belli will already have arisen by Russia 
entering Hadakhshan and thence, of course, moving 
by a fairly good road of at marches or 253 miles on to 
Kabul rather than to Peshawar via CfaitrAI over a ro.id both 
longer and much worse. 

What is more serious at present is the insatiability of our 
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military men Tar new expeditions. We are now told of a 
5 th key to India to be found in the route from Chit nit to 
Asmdr and thence to j data bad.* This will involve us in 
conflict with the Kallr tribes which used to be so friendly 
before our demarcation on the Asmar side alienated one of 
their Bashgali sections. Of course, the Amir would not 
object to our subduing the Kafirs or rather letting him do 
so and 1 also think that the chances of a misunderstanding 
with him in the course of the projected expedition would 
be very small, for he rejoices in a well-demarcated frontier 
and an expedition from Chitrdl to Asmdr need not injuriously 
affect any existing hooter in it. Nor are the dangers from 
Pathan alienation to be dreaded by him, for as long as he 
remains a good M uhammadan. he can always, in the event 
of an emergency, count on the support of Pathan tribes, 
whether within or without his delineated frontier. 1 ndeed, 
considering that much of the success of the recent expe¬ 
dition is due to his indirect influence on Dfr and Nawagat 
and to his direct relation with the Badshah of Kune rand the 
holy men of Bajaur generally, the proper and easy course 
would be, after our immediate evacuation of Chitrdl and 
the road to it: 

(a) definitely to allot the suzerainty of Bajaur Lo the 
Amir, a suzerainty which he has always hail as a matter of 
primus inter parti among Pathan chiefs, even should it be 
found necessary or desirable, to restore a relative of Umra 
Khan to Barwa, giving Manda to his chivalrous brother, 
General Muhammad Shah, or to the able soldier, his 
cousin, Abdul Majid. With the Amir in over-rule and Dir 
fully installed, the humbled janddl family will, no longer, 
encroach beyond the limits of its ancestral territory or hope 
to get the Chiefshjp of the w hole of Bajaur through British 

* b? speak af I feral « r ' « Ihp 0I1J Elflpfrfal n?l«e± vf Klhu] nrnl 
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aid or recognition, as Otnra KJian had long had good 
reason to believe. 

W the Khan of Dir to keep the road towards Swat on 
the one side and Chiiril on the other. 

(r) Sher Afoul to (3* restored to the Chitnil Throne or 
cfst. the boy-Mehtar to be maintained under a regency 
composed of the chief hereditary landowners and presided 
over by M u ham mad Sharif Khan of Dir. 

I hero is also the idea of restoring the cognate Khush- 
waqtin family to the rule of Vasin, when. 1 hqjw, the claims 
01 my friend. Raja Kbushwaqtia, who has rendered our 
Foreign Office important sendee, will be remembered. 
Still, it seems unwise to separate Yasin from Chitnil, and [ 
see no reason why. failing Shcr Afoul, a Khushwaqtta ;,hould 
nm lie placed over both districts. Anything seems Iiciter 
than the nominal rule of a boy, 0 years old,—the constant 
companion of his uterine brother, the murderer Amfnul- 
Melk. under the dfacto Mehtarsbip nf a British Resident 
for many years to come. 

There is no real necessity for maintaining a British 
Resident at Chiiral, except as an Envoy fan Indian Maulvi 
would be best) to jjhre correct information, for actual er- 
J>enence has proved what I have so often stated in a 
minority of one. that the read from Peshawar to Chitnil i, 
one that can, at any moment, he occupied in case of need 
(see route published in the "Globe" of the r 9 th April 
from my “ Itinerariescollected between 1S66 and t8- t ) 
So late as the 15th March last this was not believed to 

b l P r 5 ?^ * the Ge °fr ra P hj '^ Society, the President of 
which deplored the absence of information regarding the 
countries between Chitnil and Peshawar, a view in which 
an ex‘Head of the Topographical Survey, Lord Roberts 
and others joined him. I had brought an account of the 
route, from Peshawar to Chitnil, which was published a 

'7 days bler iri ‘Times- and I supplied to - The 
Morning Post " a statement of the tribal politics of 1 Hr Swat 
*nd l^aur, with 3 p*fel reference to janddl and Nawagai 
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districts that were, practically, tent? incognita before. A 
Map was also published In that paper on the i8th April, 
in which for the first time appeared inter aim the names of 
Mamin ami Barwa, the seats of thy very man, ' mra Kh.tn, 
with whom we had flirted since [885 and against whom we 
were then waging war. This Map is based on a very large 
and detailed native Map ami Manuscript, foil of unassorted, 
Lhough valuable, information, Lfm have been in my posses¬ 
sion since 1873 and that had repeatedly been shown at 
various learned Societies with the result that their intel¬ 
ligent utilisation was recommended by them to Government 
as was also the. elaboration of the ethnographical and lin¬ 
guistic material that 1 had cell cued regarding these and 
neighbour]tig countries since 1866. It is not tou much to 
suy that had this been done, much of the expense and a!! 
the complications that have resulted from our ignorance ot 
them might have been avoided, provided, of course, that 
there was a sincere wish among the deciding Authorities, 
io be guided only by considerations of the public welfare. 

In 189c? in my " Notes un recent events it: Chillis and 
Chitnil " I referred to iZ at: .It.glo-Rueuvi under statu/tag 
oji (ht subject of Chitrdi, which was ihen proposed in lie: 
Russian papers, although, to the ordinary understanding, 
Chitnil was altogether out of the sphere of Russia's legiti¬ 
mate influence. The question, however, was : '* Is Chitnil 
really 1 within that of England? ' anil the events that then 
took place seemed to ren ier it difficult to answer it in the 
ajfirmaiive, Old Auuin-ul-mulk had died under suspicious 
circumstances after a reign t»f some 20 years. We had just 
recognized the wholesale fratricide and probable parricide, 
Afatuhul-mulk, when he was dispossessed and killed, in fair 
fight, by Slier Afxul, who had returned from bis Afghan 
exile. Tile acknowledged heir and eldest son of Amiin-Lil- 
mulk had tried in vain to obtain our recognition, but, being 
of a loyal and trustful disposition and confiding in the 
justice of hts cause as also in our eventual snpport, Niiaim- 
ul-mulk started from Gilgit. where he was a fugitive, for 
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ChitnJ and look it with the aid mainly Of the very 
troops that were sent to oppose him. He was installed, 
inaugurated a reign of mercy, allowing both Sher Alzul to 
«cape t„ Kabul and Amlr-ul-mnlk to return to Chitnil so 

jw“j“ r 7 ,n e l ’ iS Ihe ftfnnnnts of the 

Kathor family, wind, • my dear and handsome, but mis- 

fiuKled brother. Afoul-ul-mulh; had so reduced” might not 

tcrlj disappear. H,s minor enemies he forgave or even 

" P 7 e : . Ther n not a cloud on the Chitrdl horizon. 

the faintest danger from any other quarter. Umra 
han he llopeti to keep in check by his relationship with 
huu an,, through Safdar Khan of Nunmgtu; nor did he 
a toother omit Iron, his calculations the restoration of 
Muhammad Shat,, Khan l),r. As for Rnssia he had 
reallj been first warned by us of her geographical proximity, 
lor intervening Passes, the wastes of the Pamirs and want 
ofcnmmnmcmton had seemed to tender even her existence 
rmWemaiicnl Indeed, when Capmr, Bonvalot and Pepin 

evacfdM.™ 8 r "' h ' mC wan,in 8 “ blow L 

exact different* between Pranchmen and Russians which 

mi nt'™"' ' 1 T ““ ,0 U Th ' re ™ ^’solute peace 
Iter '"' ° f m iaKTn ‘P t ™ *0 chnL of 

7 « and “fj* 1 ** ascended from Cbittril-nor 
'O ' 3 . 1 ireatened m that or any other quarter 

,7 w “ k *»" Lord Elgin arrived in 
"dm he became aware of rite possibility of Niaim-nl-muife 

o^SatT “ •*.***- -H* i" 3 recent speech, 
or tJi.it, bong aware nf it. he took no steps to prevent i, 

im. c ItX IKcd the Chitrai garrison from 50 to 8 and simid 

learnt “»• C r SinCd *^ r ' r * s h’ Kashmir subsidy, with 
; furam-tll-mulk l It reached hint on the 

Chitial 1 r 1 ,li d a0y v, 8'lanl mind, acquainted witjt 
Chum, trad,,tons. mig ht have anticipated his murder 

Wdhin a. f ortnight after the arrival of an infiated, and 
PP ■ tly ostentatiously presented, subsidy. Whereas 
rormeriy. m many yearn before a claimant , 0 £ 
Ihroue enriched himself sufficiently to he Worth 
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killing, our yearly subsidy to its occupant formed an ever- 
recurrent inducement to murder. As a matter of fact, 
Nizam-ul-mulk was murdered 15 days later or on the 1st 
January 1895, by the ungrateful brother, Amlr-ubmalk, whose 
life he had spared under notions of mercy, in advance of his 
time, with which I, perhaps more than anyone else, had 
imbued him. Assuming the murder to have been com¬ 
mit ted under a sudden impulse, there was, at any rate, one 
thing of which a. native British Agent, or an English Resident 
acquainted with the language and feelings of Chitrdlis, would 
huvi' informed the Indian Government and that was that 
Sher AM was cj 'peeled in Cbitrdl the moment that Nizilm- 
ul-muik was so treacherously killed, that Sher Afzul was 
the popular idol, that he was a friend of the British 
and that Armr-ul-mulk had no chance even should we 
recognize him as Mditar. indeed, being given to under¬ 
stand that the British had helped Umra Khan with money 
and arms in order to become the ruler of the whole of 
Bajaur, Sher Afzul thought that he could not ensure his 
own recognition as M eh tar of Chitrdi in a more effective 
way than by an alliance with the favourite Umra Khan, 
As for the occupation by the latter of the Nari, or Narsaii, 
villages in Southern Chitrdi territory', this was a matter 
of detail and die repetition of an old encroachment, that 
would be condoned, or given as a reward for Umra Khan's 
help, but that could never really set aside the great policy 
of the Indian Government, in which Dr. Robertson did not 
appear to be initiated, to establish a powerful I’at ban State 
with Umra Khan ak its head on a feudatory' rooting in 
independent territory. It was hard that Dr. Robertson 
should come in his way ; if the British Government could 
only recognize the dt facto ruler, why did Dr. Robertson 
not retire and let him and Amlr-ui-muH: fight it out ? 
Why anticipate the decision of a struggle by letting Amir- 
ul-inulk come into the Fort with him and committing him¬ 
self to his temporary recognition pending a reference to the 
Government ? If ever battle was the result of mis under- 
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standing and mistakes, it was in this case. Shut Afiul 
was attacked by Robertson before he had any opportunity 
or explaining his claims and objects and poor Baird was 
shin. Vet was Sher Afeul, like L T mra Khan, ever 
careful to avoid, as far as possible, the killing of Europeans 
and when, to his great surprise. Omm Khan was not allowed 
an explanation, even after he had hastened to meet the 
British invaders of his home, and from being a protege of 
the British Government, appeared to be treated as an 
enemy, Sher Afeul himself tied, though he subsequently 
surrendered to the brother of the Khan of Dir on re¬ 
presentations that have not been fulfilled. 

Colonel Kelly would, probably, have b-en able to raise 
the Siege or rather rhv material pressure on Dr. Robertson 
to give up Amlr-ubmulk, but all that was by-pky. The 

, h $*** m<TOd 011 “ sp«‘te of Umra Khan s TOg0 ti a - 
lions tor a hearing; in spite () f his rtj g]lt an(] ^ dr [^ 

tion of Manda; after Chitral had long been refold ; when 
no Chttrah could be found to oppose us. Still the troops 
moved on and now. hungry and depressed, bm, above alt. 
P ' tie s,irv!v| ng natives are returning to their destroyed 

JT*""*- T"*** «■* 111 «* has come upon .he*. 
It IS a puck all round. Dr. Robertson may have had 
an .mnght intuits cause from the beginning, but, as for the 
rest. ,n,a knan, Sher Alia!, the Chitrflis. everyone 
c ncemej m the expedition and. above all. the British 
public and the people of India are altogether peeled as to 

he ongm. object, ao d ^ ,«*, ..heels of the tragedy 
that has been performed. 

1 admit that revolutions cannot be made with rose-water 
and tha, even fnends, like Dm* Khan, cannm a, once I* 
turned into eneimcs without some .rouble. The first indie 
onj.ludi Lima Khan got of our altered feeling, towards 
'm or rat cr o the most fortunate change in our policy 
-wards the Amir which made os „o longer desire I 
feudatory Bajaur-,as on the occasion of the tree* 
delimitation of ,| lc Afghan frontier a, Asm*, when Umm 
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Khan, in vain, asked us also to demarcate whai we con¬ 
sidered to be his. He went off in a huff and sought to 
compensate himself, as before, on the side of ChitnU, bill 
between tree uttianiium and the acts of a real foe there is a 
world of difference. Still, 1 am glad that I'ttira Khan has 
quitted the scene of his ever-continuing encroachments and 
ail I would ask Tor him is the generosity of treatment which, 
in spite of the clamour of his public, he bestowed on Lieu* 
tenants Fowler and Ed ward es and to inst.al his brother or 
cousin in the Chtefship of, if possible, a united JandiM. 

The onlv advantage that ] see from the ChitrjSl ex|K*<li 
tion is that the expenditure and consequent taxation of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, which it involves, may justly be 
traced to Russia insisting that the alt possidttu principle, 
either of actual occupation or of irresistible influence, shall 
regulate the Anglo- Russian frontiers in Asia. The fact is 
that Chitral was and is being sacrificed to the demands of 
la haute politique which, in its imperturbable and cruel 
march, moves on to its purpose, irrespective of one and 
all of the avowed objects of an expedition having been 
previously achieved- That purpose is to prove in a 
tangible manner that England can exert her power right 
up to the genera! limits that are laid down for the Parfitr 
agreement- This has been done cohte que eoAte as regards 
Chitral and will continue to be done in every direction in 
the still independent countries that intervene between 
Peshawar and the Hindu kush. It is to the interest of 
Russia to make our respective frontiers conterminous along 
a line of over a thousand miles with a number of weak 
jiojni&, through which it may be broken, so that our co¬ 
operation, or at least neutrality in European questions, 
may be secured tor Russia by the simplest threat of a 
movement against India* The Liberal tiovernroent. as 
the authors or victims of the Granville-Gorrehakoff Con¬ 
vention of 1872* cart therefore go forward not only in 
perfect safety, but also enjoy the special favour of Russia 
in continuing the work then begun. They also possess 
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tht. inestimable advantage of support by their political 
opponents on home questions, the Jingoes of the Conserva¬ 
tive party, who, as long as there is some pretence of glory, 
or an annexation, to be got for England, are satisfied. The 
British taxpayer rejoices in the heroism of his troops for 
wh.ch he has not to pay and the Indian, who has to bear 
the burthen, is not represented in Parliament, far it will be 
noticed that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji whose success at 
Finsbury depends on Radical support, says very little now 
on the poverty of India in consequence of military expendi¬ 
ture. atthough over a million pounds sterling have alreadv 

on the Chilril “lotion. The nations 
-ir William Wcdderburn and others meet with evasive 
answers, or a refusal to reply, thus showing the impotence 
of Parliament to prevent any action on which the Govern, 
mem of the day may be bent, as explanations or discussions 
a/hr die mischief has been done are obviously useless 
Nor has any light been vouched as regards the trans¬ 
gression of the Act for the better Government of India." 
V' 11 f*** wher> the Ff ontier was transgressed for 

y ^ *****'«“ * Shergarh, which all our maps 

show tohe the last village in British territory in that direc- 

T’. Th ^ never **» * unanimous consensus of 

opinion as regards the folly and wickedness of the Chitril 

TTT*™ CXiSt3 amor, g M** Civilian. and even the 
bulk of military authorities. That it should have be,n 

underlain under a righteous Government that abhors 
bloodguiitmcss and with a Viceroy who prided himsdf on his 
of initiative, will certainly be a puzzle to Lhe historian. 

, ° . - - 1,01 iniifu.-ojiiru the diplomatic requirements 
, Ehe Paniir a e recfncnL Lord Elgin certainly did nut 
choose the eve of a great financial embarrassment of India to 
cover himself with fame by increasing the military expendi- 
ture, though no Englishman would like to divide with him 
tie credit If it be his, of lulling the tribes into a false 
ecunty y proclaiming to them our immediate evacuation 
*#m****&Z Khan anil <he«W oi Cbi“ 
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with Chitais and as is, indeed, the case with mir own proper 
frontier, attacks or raids may very conveniently occur on 
the Swat'Chit nil road, so as to account for our eon tinned 
occupation in spite of the proclamation. The circumstances 
are being inflated as much as the heroes who may profit 
by them. Thounexportedcourageofhumanilarian Radicals 
only points to one conclusion which we cannot sufficiently 
impress on our I ndian fellow-subjects namely, that all their 
troubles and increased taxation are due, either to the in¬ 
stigation of Russia* or to our compliance with her diplomacy. 
Had it been merely desired to rid Chit nil or Urnra Khan, 
an unmis likeable order to him, or, if he refused, a few 
hundred pounds and some words of encouragement to 
Dir would have been sufficient and had it been really 
intended to give peace with independence to ChitrU, the 
murderer Amlr-ul-muljc would never have been recog- 
dined for a single minute and Shcr Afcul would have been 
installed at once and not converted into an enemy metfgri 
h*i. Here, however, i must do the justice to the India 
Office to admit that there wi re more lhan one member of 
its Council and other high functionaries, who advocated the 
claims of Sher Aland with the Government of India. 

The pourparlers in connexion with the Pamir negotia¬ 
tions art avowedly bused on the actual facts of the spheres 
or possession, or of incontestable influence by Russia and 
England respectively in Asia. Russia has, for Instance, 
not to prove that she can. at any moment, occupy the howl¬ 
ing wildernesses to the north of the Hindukush or take 
Raushan and Shigndn whenever disposed to do so, Nior 
is Iter influence in Bokhara open to die faint - lit doubt in 
inducing its Shah to yield to Afghanistan a worthless 
portion of Dcrwiiz, in return for almost as worthless 
portions in tic above-mentioned petty dktffcts, w hich will 
probably be now' restored to its ancient Dynasty, by ’the 
great emancipator of the North." What, however, could 
be represented as doubtful was the extent to which England 
might be able to enter Chitral, or to hold it in subjection in 
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tht; event of the conjectural invasion of India by the 
Baroghil and Dora passes. So the desirability of showing 
possession up to the limits of the Hindukusb in every direc¬ 
tion from Peshawar became obvious from the above sjlaiiii- 
point which will continue to direct our policy towards the 
intervening tribes til E our- construction of roads may make a 
Russian invasion possible where it was not so before and 
liU, .it any rate, the people whom we have decimated with¬ 
out mercy or even the chivalry that guides these so-called 
barbarians against less well-armed or well-fed foes, will cal] 
in the Russians as deliverers. Russia is now bidding fur 
the support o( die Muhammadan world and the cheapness 
and JaraiJtar ways of her administration are causing the 
severities of Iter original advent in Central Asia tu be for¬ 
gotten Being poor, she is obliged to get US to pay for 
siich experiments as a war in Kabul, which an unimportant 
Russian mission stimulated, a military road into Hunza, 
and now a Cossack ride has been sufficient to rouse our 
ever-ready suspicions, and has induced us to waste the two 
millions that will won be absorbed by the opening and 
keeping up of the road from Shergarh to Chitrat, if not 
beyond to Ibdaklishon anil destruction. Thus are countries 
and men the playthings of Diplomatists, whether of con¬ 
stitutional or despotic Governments, and thus will all the 
tribes inhabiting the regions between the British and 
English frontiers be absorbed in fulfilment of the vague 
diplomatic notion that has now superseded that of "the 
neutnd zone ‘ by which, at one time, Russia herself, to her 
credit be it said, was willing to check the extension of her 
own power. Whether the Anglo- Russian frontiers bein^ 
conterminous wM tend to the better Government of I ndia 
and the consequent greater contentment of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, on which contentment, in the first instance, 
and on the Indus line, in die second, the Defence of India 
really rests, is open to doubt, for the constant drain of growing 
military expenditure on the acquisition and protection of that 
lengthy frontier must gradually make nutation nuote ruble, 
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white reducing the outlay on education and public works and 
adding rebellious elements to the population of India in the 
new annexations. Thus is die game uf Russia played by 
those who wish to obtain honours and promotion for them 
selves at whatever cost to the Empire. The impeachment 
of such men, whatever their position, who have so frilled 
with the interests of India, and who have bo covered our 
civilization with reproach would probably follow the revela¬ 
tions which a Royal Commission would make into the secret 
history that began with the temporary suspension of Maha¬ 
raja I’ertab Singh on a groundless charge and ended with the 
got-up siege of Chitrdl as thr- last scene >f the firm Act that 
is now played in the tifirai Tragedy <«( AiiJ 

Strange to say, it is to Russia that we must look il the 
danger of contiguous frontiers is (o be postponed f ,,r l hc 
present. Lord DufTerin in Ids Belfast speech trusted ro his 
personal friendship with M. dc Giers for averting the evil 
day of a conflict. First was invented the " neutral zone, 
which, practically* left things a* they were in that region; 
then our encroachments induced Russia to assert the prin¬ 
ciple of proving influence by the iiniil of actual possession 
or indisputable power of interference. Now that M. de 
Giers W dead, a new School has arisen that, in spite of the 
young Czar’s personal predilections, views tverj step taken 
by the British with suspicion. It is this suspicion which, 
fortunately for us, may, at the eleventh hour, tend to bring 
about our evacuation of Chit nil, unless we are prepared 
to offer an equivalent compensation 10 Russia in a quarter 
which it is undesirable even to indicate. 


PHOtocnAMi (f*ctxr. sntn ncs) or Hi- m iah: Niziw-n, 

Mulk. tub Mehtas ot CrrmriU. m Ijeoisuk-vciils. 

I pubfisfa the Dhoiogmpli of lit ble Mditai of Chm.il, Kidm ut-MiOk, 
ja Uk him rule* of that country who gam*! the ihwit* ftfcndihip of 
fommcnos; who waa bound by «n!inwtt!, far inure thin by any tie of 
interest, to the British A] I inure and who, I for. among ihc list of 70 
rtttvivort of the ancient Kaitlr Dynasty, in the feU swnopA nt the l*n ft- 
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yrun since *v entered into Fetation? with (hem, might well have called out 
to the Indian Vice-Csesir, "Are, Casar. mtnlttri ft sain fan ft 

He was certainly the first uf hik race, if not of all Central Asian or 
Astan Ibinces, who con ir; bated to lie page* of a British, ot on/. Review 
ttrto the proceedings of a learned International Congress. Without bfclng 
a literary man himself, hr had ltl-.u literary sympathies, a dearie to | : ronio:e 
knowledge and j nice appreciation of Persian and Chitnili poetry. In the 
"jlaiath: Muanerly " of J musty ilfor will be found some of the Fables, 
Ixgtnda atilt Songs of CJhiLrtfl,'* which he collected m roy request and 
which attracted deserved attention at the Oriental Congress held in l.ondon 
in September of that year. 1 hop# to translate many more of them as .1 1 no 
to publish his Memoir and his collection of phrases and dialogue* in 
Ghiliali-Persinn and (cowl Ettgtish—wbkb will he of great pmakwl 
utility in travellers together with historical notices residing hi* country, 
which 1 Imve long had by me. Though I do not attach the same im¬ 
portance to tlic language ami legeiitfo of Chitrdl that belongs to the pre 
historic remnants pteserved in Jbiura, for which I already predicted in 
i.-ifii, n degeneracy that has now 1 nine upon them owing 10 contact with 
Kashmir and her allies, yes ifiej me also of very great interest and, in 
song, of unsurpassed sweetness and tenderness, fn the poets and minstrels 
depicted in thii Roncw of jurraary i&jy we haw also, in uh probability, 
thv last nitercr; of < hirruli song in [is most genuine accents. T 1 i.it home 
of legendary fore has now been devastated wiihyut the faintest shadow of 
a provocation or the least necessity or the smallest Irene* t 10 ourselves 
nay to om injury, by the CM cMJfittL Ml ion of the world that ought more 
Ilian any other to cherish the cradle uf our civilisation. The loss to the 
history of the most ancient tenderings of thought in human MMcb * 
irreparable. IflnusfcXagt r ha* succumbed to, and Chttril will not survive 
the disarm effect on language and folklorc-nnt 10 speak or nncieni 
landmarks 4ml ctilh.re-of lire inrord* of .Sikhs, Hindu*, Gurkha, Ifo-ras 
ind I’anjaL Muhani radios, that our Tommy At It ms h Qi digged with him, 
lull. I hojie, that in the specimens collected by toy late Mend, NudmuJ-mtilk 
whore interests I defended in this .country ns an office-holder in hi* awn 
»he ancient drastic purity may still remain a meinuisy if not a model 
t apiaip Vpunghufbalnd in his paper a| the Ce^raphbd Society no rhe 

Jft *' twrb ^ t& “»*«m *** iriih Nirfrrvul-atutk, on 
I fo Uddert status - I may, therefore, now «pUm foi the lm in 

gratitude to as slio fa mrmtHJm ut my deccaied friend that. long before 
jOmnaUttk: knights met three Empire* in all safety, or travelling M_P '* 
rediscovered the fnendshi,, cf an old Ally, J was appointed by HMim.nl- 
rmdk and hr* Coital to high hereditary rank in recognition of Ldne rh- 
nrii EtiiMj.tjn who foul brought the races of Pardistamo the■ t„ Bw | ed ' 
of the learned Wttkt. had <mb(pd w tangos to writing and had bJm 

. ’ lJ (te P 7 1 ’ el lus 31,(1 si n»fof doemnento from other Chiefs in 
thru* rhinos, 1 keep as toa^min of real appreciation and as thawing 10 
myre'f and others, that the key <0 the confidence of these people h t m 
p«hy and the caltrwtwm of ihcii languages. FP ym ' 
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THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

By Hormi’zd Rassam* 

It Is now nearly a year since we heard of atrocities com¬ 
mitted upon helpless Armenian peasants, and more than 
eight months have elapsed since the I Me national Commis¬ 
sion consisting of British, I-rendi, Russian and Ottoman 
officials commenced its investigations into the melancholy 
incident, yet we are still in the dart as to the true version 
of the reported savagery and the cause that led to it. 

It is true that the ears of the public have been ringing 
fur the last eight months with stories of horrible and cruel 
doings of Kurds and Ottoman soldiery upon harmless 
Armenian men, women, and children ; but the reports 
reached us through irresponsible anti unofficial sources and 
from so-called correspondents who could not possibly have 
obtained trustworthy and authentic information. 1 n the first 
place there was a strict prohibition from the Forte against 
any newspaper correspondent entering tile Province where 
the atrocities were said to have been committed, and, 
secondly, even if any person had managed to smuggle him 
self into the country, either through Russia or IVrsiit, how 
he to obtain reliable informal ion seeing that the individual 
would be a foreigner and incapable of understanding 
the different languages of the country 5 lr was quite 
ridiculous to rend in some of the newspapers sensational 
reports from 11 Special Correspondents who were supposed 
to lie irt the disturbed districts, especially at a time when 
the mountainous regions of Ritlis and Moosh were inac¬ 
cessible on account of the blocking up of the roads by snow 
and the difficulty of getting at the right men for unbiased 
accounts of the reported massacre. Why, even at a time 
when peace and tranquillity are prevalent in that country, 
it is sometimes difficult for an impartial man to get at the 
truth of certain reports even if he is wd! acquainted with 
the customs and languages of the people. ! wonder how 
new series, vol. x. r> 
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SO 


many of the foreign officials in Asia Minor and Kurdistan 
have social intercourse with the di fife rent nationalities of 
that part of Turkey ?• 

I can safely assert that not one of those who hold official 
position nor indeed any stranger who is not Intimately 
acquainted with the Moslem element is capable of faLhnmmg 
the feeling of Kurds and Turkomans who are the pre¬ 
dominant races in those regions. I feel confident that the 
general public who have been reading sensational reports 
about the alleged atrocities in the Jiitljs and Moosh dis¬ 
tricts are ncm under the impression that ad the Moslems 
arc cut-throats and vagabonds and devoid of any human 
feeling ; but I must say that during my long and intimate 
association with different Modem Communities all over 
Asiatic Turkey, whether in my offici.d or private capacity, f 
found them most trustworthy in their dealings, true to their 
promises, and scrupulously faithful in their friendship even 
to their fellow Christians. 

It is true in matters touching their religion they art: 
strictly zealous and seem very fanatical, but 1 should like to 
knuw where religious fanaticism does not exist whether in 
the east or west ? I myself witnessed such persecutions 
amongst ihr C limtiar *ects in Assyria and Mesopotamia 
that nothing but the strong arm of the Sultan's troops 
prevented bloodshed ; and if left to themselves they would 
fierseoue each other to death, as was the case with the 
Nestorians of Assyria. 

Most unfortunately, however, a good deal of corruption 
exists amongst the officials and bribery is still in vogue in 
the Sultan's dominions, which is a great blot in the adminis* 
tration of justice in those provinces ; and were it not for 
this legal disease three ■fourths of the existing misery 

amongst die Mohammedan and Christian nationalities 
would be obviated 

It may be asked what is the remedy for the existing 


t lnriwl* [he Armciiixu diaukb la V.mfHin. 
*lwntiltK it* JinM of K>. n ital Aimesw. 
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misgovern me lit ant! discontent of the different races in 
Turkey? My answer is: certainly not coercion, but just 
and equitable treatment; and. above alt, proving to die 
mixed nationalities that the aim of Riigland is the good 
Government of the country and the amelioration of the 
condition, not of* a particular sect, but of all religious and 
classes who have intuit to endure. 

I he Moslems of Tnrkey have always had a thorough 
trust in, ami appreciation of, British honor anti justice; and 
a common belief has ever existed among the lower classes 
that the English are their cousins in consequence of some 
tradition they have of the great Saladin (Salah-ad-DeetO 
having married an English Princess in the time of the 
Crusades, after the conclusion of the peace between 
Richard I. Ctrar tie Lion, and the famous Kurdish Con* 
queror. it may be that this idea sprang from the fact of 
the PUntagenets proposal to give his sister in marriage to 
Salad in's brother SalVaJ-E>eeu, hut on, account of the 
Princess's dislike to being married to a Mohammedan and 
the Prince's objection to renounce polygamy the arrange¬ 
ment broke through. 

In all my official intercourse t found the Moslems more 
easy to reconcile than their Christian neighbour ■ and 
ti lough they knew that I was a native of Mossul.ot Chaldean 
nationality, though 1 had allied myself to England since 
childhood, and adhered strictly to my Christian belief and 
devotions, they always placed their trust in me and listen eel 
to my friendly advice. 

Most unfortunately since the present Armenian agitation 
began so much exaggeration has been used and ill-advised 
remarks made in this country against the Turks, anti 
Moslems in general, by men who have not studied the 
serious aspect of their vehement utterances that I fear a 
good deal of harm will accrue therefrom which is not 
unlikely to engender greater hatred and animosity between 
the Mohammedans and Christians all over the world and 
deplorable consequence^ fflteht arise which it will not be in 
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the power of dir- present agitators to allay. Can anything 
be worse than to read such ill-advisa’d language as has been 
publicly used lately by two eminent ministers oT Christ?— 
not in conformity with our Lord s preaching in His sermon 
on the Mount —/Messed an the Peace makers, but advocat¬ 
ing a calamitous retribution by fire and sword for the 
furtherance of greater miseries. 

1 shall ijiiote wliat those two dignitaries nf the church 
have said and will leave it to all right minded critics to 
judge how lar they were justified in giving their verdict 
Upon a case before the reported horrors had l>een sifted 
and proved. 

1 he Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker was reported to have said, 
in his sermon on Sunday the sbth of May, that 

"* ,E l -L'l tKrt all-tideJ :hr nn the ei'ilec! S .Irmmlt, l-ecsuic !hey irm T.rrcz 

I ill cl/ lo c<nw Uj Knjilij^ praflicil. |t •Min i tiflfiic few fcdljiia, tmij tlLu i actinia tiujv l-e 
nirAi hc\lj t Jurats, mil right c*mu wap ihr WftHil bed tr^ri krmwis. Fli^-sn-ri iJuidd 
d! rshilnt^ with V it Ley, m ifcc rhi- Turkey wai breaker, ■ 

hyi^xiitc. and l!jc m^u -aCamt u* -nurd. . TT L:n*fr& to ctfUiujiiRL With his %ho\c mol 
he ilcpJofccL #arin4 tldSoLiocci and ffttjer! fur it. izesMliftr-, but when fhc * a ,* S 
^ ,! v pv«<Wf :n -mtlijr, ^iprmion, amf Hie -new homtila ,.iiin C fs upon ill 

bjJt reLki'.i.-uK, h= wvijI.: I raw ii sn rhv iiamt of The Loni Thr lawtubODi be would 
«.a»* mn Uui TmtEy bul IwftlleJ ih* et ntum., I tut Kn^iwl tf&red to 

]^£n culm Kaarflrpc«i Poif^zx In iVcntpin; liuj bureihle wp»t£ii ilonf ill bj.-uiL itirl in Turkey - 

'has if i#hczi wettiUI rt« loin tc r p fcagLm,] i;o k W mlci tbit i&d rdf uiv.n 

lilt ttem uf Ham" ^ 


Then it was reported in the "Times 1 ' of the 12th June 
that at a meeting of the “Anglo-Armenian Association " 
which was held at Crosvenor House in London, presided 
o\er by the Duke of Westminster, the following letter was 
read from the Bishop of Hereford ;— 


■‘Tb’- VJIIUI hina £ *, mvilBrttr reined ibt ptopc| ibe Vvwm, i hepe Ihttt 
■™! p w * , st’ , “ wf f w,r wwminie Hf be Utian into Die rtduvai* to get tbe . 
lit JtiJ lute 1 K*i 'triftgrqi a™J citUfuciOry pTopo**f KTerpmc mtu! fed flail he 
Wtfii tr.ee liait «iih «a ih- plan *1 thr, SIbjl with ih E Sibytliol Irtin (vtrrj wm. 
i nuod r.-tuiei’. nr mda) tJwulti be prainixiv IdllueH I7 i itraSgcr itnafv!, nul I 
^tly tape tkai ihk polk/ map Ik liopftvt uu ! Etc preseni cH.-cuinn 


I h.i\e also before nu; a Pamphlet which has been dis¬ 
tributed broadcast by the “AnglD-Armenian Association," 
hrrailvd. Lti glands Responsibility towards Armenia. 1 ' 
whim has been got up by the Revd. Malcolm MacCoH, 
Canon of Ripon, for the purpose of creating general 
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sympathy. I must confess that in his condemnation of 
the Turkish maladministration 1 am in full sympathy with 
him; but I certainly do nut agree in many other points 
which he has brought forward, nor do 1 think that his 
severe strictures on the conduct of Ottoman Oitidais in 
general, especially that part of die in which are directed 
against his ! mp trial Majesty, the Sultan, are just. Canon 
MacGjll seems to take it for granted that <di Consular 
reports must be infallible and whatever they record ought 
to be considered indisputable, i wonder what a sensible 
Englishman would think of reports published abroad about 
rimes committed in this 1 mrntrj if the opinions of Foreign 
Consuls residing in England are appealed to as tire only 
authority for comment without any legal investigation. 

There is no doubt at one time England possessed a 
great influence with the Sublime Porte: but since the days 
of Lord Stratford de Rcddiffc the apathy of certain British 
Represumati ves and foreign jealousies changed the old 
policy and alienated in a great measure the friendly feeling 
of the Sultan towards the British, especially in the matter 
of Delcino, Indeed, both the late Sir Henry Layard 
and Lord Duffarin did tlndr best to regain the furmer 
prestige, hut their efforts were frustrated through the pub¬ 
lication of the former Ambassador's confidential despatch 
about Turkish misrule. Had the reforms established after 
tH** Crimean war. through the energy of the great Elehi, 
Ford .Stratford de RedditTe, been properly carried out, we 
should not have had so many serious disorders which have 
brought the Ottoman Empire to the serge of ruin. 

When the reforms were first established by Sultan Ahd- 
ul-maiid not a murmur was raised amongst the different 
Mohammedan nationalities in Turkey, Christians and 
Jews were admitted in the Councils of the Empire; non- 
Moslem evidence was to be received against a Moham¬ 
medan ; and the right of acquiring land by Europeans vas 
made legal. Indeed, a thorough equality was proclaimed 
for all the subjects of the Sultan without distinction of 
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race or religion, and ifu code Napoleon was marie the basis 
of all civil cases in the Ottoman Courts of Justice. As a 
matter of fact, all (hose privileges are now in force and they 
only requite proper men to see that they are respected, 
With regard to Christian evidence when it suited a fanatical 
Cadheeor Kdd (Judge) he allowed it, but if he thought 
Ii benefited him to reject it, he could always find an excuse 
to disallow it, especially if he had nothing to fear from its 
consequences. 

The Mahkarm,—that is to say the spiritual Moham¬ 
medan Law Court'—was only allowed to hear Moslem 
ecclesiastical matters and everything in connexion with 
heritage, like the Court of Chancery in this country ; and 
as Christian evidence is not received in this court because 
it is purely a religious tribunal, a Christian or Jew has to 
gel two or three good Moslems to witness a Bill of sale or 
any other legal deed to insure him a right to It ] have 
never known a case where a Christian could not obtain and 
depend upon the attestation of a Moslem with whom the 
giving of evidence even for the benefit of a Christian is 
considered sacred. 

In page 12 of Canon MacColTs Pamphlet he alludes to 
the sacred Law oi Islam that it forbids the Christians to 
possess arms. I his is a law which has not been in force 
(or hundreds of years; and although in some parts of 
Turkey both Moslems and Christians have been disarmed 
(or the prevention of rebellion or serious riots, I have 
noticed that in almost all Christian villages in Assyria arid 
Kurdistan all kinds of arms exist. Perhaps. Canon 
MacColl means the wearing of arms and not merely 
possessing them. I remember when I was passing in 
1 on a political mission through an Armenian village 
called Akhsara. on my way to Van. I was escorted by a 
number ol Armenians, who were armed to the teeth, 
because my Imperial Guard was considered insufficient 
on account of some brigands of the Haidamnlee Kurdish 
tribe who were reported to be infesting the neighbourhood. 
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With regard to what Canon MaeColI calls the " fetva of 
the " Sheik-ul- Islam.'" and. its power, it is- true the Sultan 
cannat interfere with, or alter, the sacred law in regard to 
religious observances and formulas, but he can, never¬ 
theless, make as many- changes as he pleases in the consti¬ 
tution of the realm for the benefit and good of I shim, and 
woe be title any oi the Ulemas, including the Shcikh-ul* Islam, 
if they gainsay the Imperial dictate. By the very' (act of the 
appointment and dismissal of a Shcikh-uMsIam being under 
the un [united power of the Sultan, the fiat of the iornier 
must coincide with Lilt will of the Caliph who is the only 
recognised temporal, as well as spiritual, head of Islam. It 
is certainly laughable to read Canon MacColls opinion that 
a “ fetva even from Sheik- uH slam absolving his [Sultan] 
subjects from their allegiance to him would probably make 
an end of the Ottoman dynasty.” It most likely that 
such a ftlvii would prove a death warrant to the writer I It 
is quite absurd to compare the power of " Akbar, of 
Indian in me, with that ol the Sultan of the * )t tomans who 
is considered WaJceel-ul-Haramain- i.e. "custodian of the 
two holy cities.' Mecca and Medina. As for the power of 
the Shereef of Mecca, he also is considered a vassal of the 
Sultan and can be dismissed from his office any day his 
Imperial Majesty deems it necessary to do so. 

Canon MacColl, in his zeal fur the cause he has espoused, 
brings forward a sweeping assertion that the honour oJ all 
Christian females, under the rule of the Sultan, is in the 
power of any Mohammedan vagabond who wishes to 
outrage nny of them, and, worse than all, he maltes a 
frightful statement on the authority or a correspondent of 
the Times that them was ** scarcely a Christian woman In 
Armenia who wits not ra|»ed before she was married, 

I wonder how my Armenian friends at Van, Bill is, 
Moosh, and other places, wilt feel when they leant of 
such unfounded and shameful dishonour cast ujion the fair 
fame of their wives and daughters! Certainly few men have 
travelled so much amongst Armenian and other Christian 
nationalities in the mountainous regions of Kurdistan and 
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Asia Minor a nd lived amongst them as I have done. I 
can safety assert that 1 have never heard of such horrible 
assertions, nor of any traveller or soldier who dared to mis¬ 
behave himself in the way Canon MacColl has made it 
appear in his publication. I) certain acts of profligacy and 
ruffianism, which unhappily occur alt over the world, are put 
down as the general vice of it nation, then there is no country 
which can be exempted from such a stigma! 

1 have with much reluctance to touch upon another 
subject, which 1 very much regret that a gentleman of 
Canon MacColl s position should have mentioned; but for 
the honour of worthy Moslem friends and the reputation of 
the <, hristrans of Turkey in general. [ must say something 
about it, I allude to unnatural crimes mentioned in pages 
74 and 75 of the Pamphlet which I have already quoted. 
In these cases also there is a good deal of exaggeration, 
though :n the main I regret to admit to the shame of Juljim, 
that this heinous vice is not uncommon in Turkey ami 
Persia: but can the Christians, including the Armenians, 
be deemed to be exempted from it ? J think not ■ nor 
can I deny that I have heard of such cases against some 
European travellers; bin on these misdeeds no Christian 
ought to give his judgment without a thorough proof, and 
lor one, have heard so many stories in my life-time which 

were, proved Awards to be the pure invention of un¬ 
principled men, both in the East and the West, that i now 
hesitate to beheve what I hear against an individual ur 
lYT <. Such vice as the above is punishable under 
lohammedan law. but unfortunately it is winked at; and 
us ong ^ it is allowed to have free course there can be no 
css mg expected on the country where it is allowed to 

? lS Y lhc Ilonoiir of the Arabs, nomad Kurds, and 
the Chaldean Christians, commonly called Nestor Ians, be i £ 

* S1JC ^ a Cr * ll1c dt'xzs riot ocisi* nor Ls public prostitu- 
tiem allowed, amongst them. 

In conclusion, I must say that the Porte deserves to be 
M . u, periodical Mk. and disorders. 
k.u 8 Ii reform, were introduced year, ago it has n^fecicd 
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to carry them out; and though die Moslem subjects of the 
Sultan are suffering from want of proper protection to life 
and property as much as, if not more than, the Christians, their 
grievances are not thought of in England, but the general 
cry is help to the Armenians and no one hut the Armenians. 
1 have no doubt there are very few people in this country 
who know that of all the Christians in Turkey the 
Armenians arc the most affluent and possess greater in¬ 
fluence and power under the i Jt toman Government than 
any others, excepting tile Greeks. They have been 
pamjiered by the Pone for generations and invested with 
honors even to ihu rank of Pashas Tin* well-known 
Nubar Pasha is one of them, and no one can doubt that 
his power in wealth and influence is unlimited. 

As for the refurms submitted to the Sublime Porte 
lately by the British, French, and Russian- Ambassadors, 
they are nm likely to improve matters, even if they arc 
accepted in full by his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, seeing, 
that the amelioration of the condition of the Moslem and 
the other Christian nationalities in Turkey is not taken 
into account, but that the one tided reforms will doubtless 
increase the animosity and strife between the different 
classes of the inhabitants and embitter in a greater measure 
the hatred of the Mohammedans to the Christiana, which 
will be most deplorable. 

1 hen with regard to (he appointment of a European High 
Commissioner to see that the proposed reforms ore carried 
out, it will be of no advantage to the general weal or the 
nation and only degrading to the Ottoman Government ; I 
fed sure that even the Christians, after ,t time, will hate the 
interference of a foreign dictator in their domestic affairs, 
What is really wanted is the enforcement of the "Tanaeemat- 
al-Khaireya,”—two Arabic words which mean mnmju<nt 
reforms, which were granted hy Sultan Abdalmajeed and 
which ought now to be in force* if only the Porte would act 
in conformity with the advice nf the British Ambassador, 
who is always in close communication with British repre* 
sen cati ves in different parts of the Ottoman Dominions, 
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THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 

By AamnxAit Ash-Sham. 

Du king my residence in Egypt. I was enabled, through 
Syrian friends, to become intimately acquainted with 
Egyptians belonging to various classes of the community. 

With the exception of some Sheikhs whose former abuse 
of authority had been checked. I found fhe country-people 
favourable to English rule. So were almost all those in 
cities who had formerly suffered from oppression. Prejudiced 
members, however, of thsr upper classes, especially those 
whose judicial positions had enriched them with bribes— 
merchants and agents who formerly oppressed the Fallaheen 
or had lived by usury—were bitterly opposed to British 
influence. 

This is hardly to be wondered at: people who had 
prospered by injustice from childhood naturally resent 
having to work for their living, and the liberty of oppressing 
others being now curtailed, they are also angry at finding 
themselves placed politically on the same level with those 
whom they had always considered their inferiors in civic 
rights. 

On asking the country-people why they preferred the 
rule of foreigners to that of their own Countrymen they 
would reply:— 

Because under English rule we have first learnt what 
freedom means: we have begun to realize that Life is 
sweet we now* enjoy tile fruits of our labour—relieved 
fro m tyran ny, com pu fsory work and ge neral servi tittle. Our 
own rulers treated us worse than beasts ; now ;ve are treated 
like human beings. Extortion and injustice have practi¬ 
cally ceased, and whilst, formerly, we were often abused 
and beaten, no one now dares to do the one or the other. 
We needs therefore Are) favourable to our present rulers 
and thank God for their advent."' 
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To the question whether anything hud been done by the 
British for the improvement of die land t they would reply : 
" Much, but chiefly in two directions, Extensive irrigation 
works have been and are still being constructed by means 
of which the land now 3 ields double its former produce, 
and yet die taxes on the land have been considerably 
lightened " 1 may here add thur since my return to Syria, 

where numerous Egyptian labourers are employed their 
answers were identical with those that 1 have quoted. 

On the other hand, when 1 questioned the men who pro¬ 
fessed a hatred of the British occupation, they would say : 
41 The English are too imperious and domineering. They 
look down upon us as if they were lords and wc their 
servants. They art? very self-willed und reserved in their 
intercourse with natives, despising us as Tools and treating 
us with less consideration than animals. They are also 
severe and relentless. Besides, they occupy all the highest 
positions and draw the largest salaries,'' 

" But how about their justice T I would ask. 

With a groan the answer would come: lt They are said 
to be just, but we have not seen much of this quality. We 
only see them exhausting the treasury and the wealth of 
the country by the large salaries they draw. The treasury 
is almost empty; the wealth of the land has diminished.'' 

“That is beside the question," 1 would rejoin. " Do 
they pervert judgment by receiving bribes ?" 

Jf Wc do not know that they do,” the response would 
then force itself. " They are not tempted to accept bribes: 
their salaries are more than they can spend." 

‘ Is it not right.** i would ask, “ that men In a judicial 
position should be sufficiently paid to ruse above the tempta¬ 
tion rtf bribes ? Why was briber}' so frequent beforejvnglish 
rule ? Was it nut because of the insufficiency of the salaries 
of officials V 

■>To some extent, doubtless it was so,’" came the almost 
unwilling reply. 

Lei me now describe a typical conversation which 1 had 
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with the Editor of a very popular paper published in 
Alexandria. ITiis gentleman’s talents and his opportunities 
Tor knowing the real feeling* of his countrymen give great 
weight to his words, Having Ijeen for some years an 
honorary correspondent of Ins paper, I called upon him in 
further pursuit of the subject into which 1 was inquiring ; 

** You know," he said, " opinion is nowhere unanimous— 
especially is this the ease here. I should say, however, 
that the hulk of the native population is favourable to die 
English, but not so are the people of rank and influence, 
and between these two extremes there are a good many 
who are indifferent, 1 he reason why the upper classes 
are hostile to the English is obvious enough,' 

“Undoubtedly, 1 I said; "but why is the lower class, 
which is the most numerous, so favourable to them ? ’ 

“ Because under the influence of the English. 1 he replied, 
’they have gained privileges they never dreamt of before. 
They are now allowed to taste something of the sweetness 
of freedom," 

‘ Is the English occupation in your opinion good or bad 
f° r Egypt as a whole? is St a cause of advance or of decline 
in the country' V 

Undoubtedly a cause of advance. Just rulers never 
Can be the cause of a country’s decline. And ! must 
besides confess that they make more competent rulers than 
we natives. They execute the laws more efficiently and 
successfully suppress .my sort of tyranny. Hut, mind you, 
1 am speaking collectively. 1 believe there are a gotxl 
many natives who. if they held responsible positions, would 
rule as well as the English — chiefly those who have been 
educated in European schools and colleges." 

J understand, l replied with an air of satisfaction, 
but allow me to venture on oil* mope question for which 
I must litrg your pardon in advance- Why is it that u>it 
devote, at least, one whole page of your widely-circulated 
paper to articles against the English, when, at the same 
time, you admit that they give just judgment and are more 
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fitted to nife than the natives and that their occupation of 
Egypt is the causa of this country's advance ?" 

*’ i am not the least offended," said he, " The reason is 
not far to seek. An editor is under obligation to his 
subscribers and must provide them with such articles as 
will suk their taste. At the same time, let me explain that, 
though the English are just and almost without blame in 
political matters, yet they are unwise in other matters, 
which had they had the wisdom to avoid, they would have 
gained the respect and friendly feelings of all. They are 
haughty, arrogant, imperious, have no consideration for ihr 
feelings of the natives, anti invariably play the lord over 
us. They are contemptuous of us and prejudiced in favour 
of their own race. Year after year some native is expelled 
from official employment and .in Englishman is put in his 
place. These art the sort of things that make so many 
people intolerant of their influence.” 

1 I really believe that the above specimens of conversa¬ 
tions with Egyptians sum up the ease in favour of the 
English, whilst also explaining the- cause of their unpopu¬ 
larity among the. higher and more rducaied natives generally. 

The following extract from die evidently well-informed 

*' Egyptian Herald " throws further light on a situation, 

the early solution of which is now forcing itself on the 

immediate attention of Europe: 

11 The pailiDtlai ipczal lilentuui in till* oaupjry &rr Ifr? Ji-Jlmin.; —(. Thr 

Mumluirn, wbu fain, tike £PT 4 ! nj^jiwtl y of iht, jtrwpie-* Ssdti^ si k*ii a»c trf list 

wbialE- X Th* Copt* whti farm, m to »>% * lintple of the 

} Tht fiffmpenH siren mi wbKrh ;i eh tnib (he Tumire rw le*i pf<r- 

Hiflaete-s >i France. 4. n* ^*n> ih? ntapdi km M whuh n 

Hi the iMokllliw qJid rmLnr.-i ll:r dlfSclilrng df 4U Ok tflhtt 

pulici-, idilri- the direction if lie Il> ijoritj af Ehr 
Tlic trotpaliwm ckrtvtnt El re| _ e ftteiI hf El ,?r j^jLs/, JS/ AV/ Afri Mt iJ A jJI 
jiubiUhtil m rfee Arabic *nrt srr ic ilttlr t*ik by 3 rtninUr til wniN 

jr/.iiTTAlK of which its in**u [irfcfninfnl 11c El /isyvnw Jail El it A* 

The Jambhe C«ipt putr tui *■ Elf El IVatem jmfctllhod in AiabtcL 

The fiuTOjican dement Pa apecsiliy r e pr oud cd bp Lr 1 -* Fk*r/ 

rEsA r fOrm? 

The jwt]r ftawrua£ I he appeal 1 to be ijdin(le 4 bf iW juftreak* TU 

EfjffrjiU Cttib, whidi r ift]y rtl EajiEnh end plllly is Flench; £* fteynfr iu 

ImKh 011 S 7 ; Jtml is Arabtk 

To the jfeofr tuvur he p&bd 1 PtrmW of pipe* h *** 1 k* c#: ^ a (t - 
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„f Jwu of tlu jjHie- iiawtA thn £? ,:Wm j, poiitial coW Ki»kb- 
0:1 oinaw ; and £: M.}, ii Rintij-uieomjri These iwo- jimttab ulmcst- ihp 
f,r *'™« °f N» «ncrts Ibfl Aisrt of AFrica tad Alia, tk,ib «f 

lln'm are held in esteem (7- the Mussulman paiiJic, *nd iia tery serf<«a|i|it 10 (lw |wp 
CreiL paweri iher ■ 

Among whttt k may ntmc the inti f&uraaJp tt nsini! nu( .Btlt [he JWtmfAtir 

whkti upj hm r i in trench .1,1,1 Amhffi, the I altler purMott Ikdng; nude, 1J10 uf 

Mr. XUbuiacil M*wad, in l-gypusu journal!". who prnntiiet in Ui «|aflitjr to take a 
hieh jsCrcJLkm in the pwfatckifl. te ho -i%tnL 

, Tn odihlHia la LhcjuiiniiEi named tbere at* «*dj -.-H*lLrr out* wbieh am iMached to 

1 ha iiilcrain oi ihe iiiHruni jjme* zmi mnt to which w« may ilieJe u 1<i^ 
in asnciolanea wilh the per mnul predilwlkfflj of their ehitfi, and ubtio^uiih ibenualan 
V ” ** ^“«w» Kmplre in'I It* e VE Rit f-c-mn ril H. | St. Ihe *«Jixzl These 

jDctrrmii seek to avuM Ihe wuifc .if 1Ju; pwhtre !) npi P mUr. K irpnrtv inured 10 l«a>t .hr 
public lb iclieie itmi they hsvn the irrppof [ of the a^etiK uf the occuf^illiii t aj, iiaetiirm 
that ouuuii W 1 me. 

Kimn whll we hair wM M may draw wveril tDttdiUtf.ru, but h* 1 tar. present nt ilia If 
onl 7 , " ,M < tlu1 °™ Jbrrroil imum! ail lhf'e we lu*e teferred to -> pnhl Lihetl i 04 | 
1,1,1 ®e .uiIt partly in Bullish : Meant!]*, that then b nu . .Vmbfe which n n J«- 

u *“ I1 ‘ ‘t*® 3 * 1 ihe defence of iht sterns an. I kMoh <rf tint An C l„ Otlduut 

t Ktntajr. llucre u m ! \u\vtf published En^jitiraan l□ i<potent |Hc gQficzal 

mtcreiu of iha EHfi^uh Mufau.. -» t u prtiride fut Eofilubaer. * ^ttc of mlomtaimn 
ea to < .a < 1 pillions -.r fteae. who tightly u , wwogly et n « Lhe wJl! t a liitierrnt 

in inM *il *hc^ rc^iifl itiin n«amy/ r 

'I he following dfindetnsetl iranslation of a letter, in th K 
same journal, on the Anglo-Egyptian Administration, from 
the Arabic, by a former M amour Markaz, or Chief of n 
District, is also worth reading ; 
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- - — — « “J I'H- Ihe r-C7rl»IU) are iwepaLfe of -uwnslr.^ lhcm«-\«. 
n ■ liirmr,;!. lh.» eeaiwy thqr ba«a Led lh«f ,h e utiHaclian .rf all :b< tuihrM 

^ f «>* Kfl^ Yalicy, As fe, fnwrfad * lbe 

ttuuhtB (jirm the rcJ^llott ot Arahk, sifmtic mb WOir tn othoa cuqttlrk. *yith.-ul 

Z!T WMi h> Sfew or the 4jkc ^ 

rS 01 ,taM « -ta-t tn * 1 = ^ (Q 

the IcsWmal t , n ttfn-i a of the nathrf popalalkins is I, if tte h‘«^n fjnhiti ia 

Those whw tiltnitmln V^fjt it the name of a powetfsl botton *t- J.l™ j R 

Tw "’“L ^ ri - ™'<- hr^Tfe* uio™of 

iSTlnSff?, W ** JTl ntr ' irtM « e <* h^tianf the mm rw*i 

U tefe^rt fe the™ i„ ihdt lUrmplt at ^l ffl W««« ontlbfe^. 

I Ltypi .„«!«, o„ H«ln Iho OnuA ihaq to th* hernch. tot (A any 

WW '“f " 11 ** hiwtk • of polhfei W„h thefe 

Ld H“ZT T C * oc K t y Hl Swtrtctlmd, lfelgin in, 

ami Hotfefld, Hth l[K crt.Ii. 7 , tn a (With* p» nradf I «n irlsiin btrSHtelF * j,h 

■he f.^pr.inr lt«»w, lh^ d u W[i ruiwbh my id» of sffian^eyv, « (Kjr OJ J^ ' 
Tiie euAnc diActjur, of Cow««iEiit 4ft ib* ncec^ry tmimsywu* of &v«> t 

“' tow, 4 - sr i " 

IW|lk ' lw •* W en ^ ,bd. 

J :. , A CEnr tr ,b_r **W ^tiln eCfUin- llul Rstj.:'. prr^n- r lh , 

T l ° Part ^ a * ^ “W h hkac^bfe ™i4 to *«r # 1 fnl smi 

> - h -" ■ -* - *—• ™* —.. u£ d 
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-lewiii.. Hid #j Wvt Miattam byjdei T where. to addftkit, the Wdy-liilti fanm* 

make* Any CflUww lain Ibc NikValley nlwribitrijr ifflpofttiLde. The only router* lar 
entering she Delia ue: m> ilm which rsmi from AlmamSm i® Kafr-et Aiyai ■ ind* 
the Site* CaniJ. Xnii. e^rytatlr kn™* that the Itrfl raft, in 1 dBf% bjnisfiipg w*irU 
*i Kiir-ei. tiiwu, be aufult iprite iii|w>tuiN e. The Ctunl, *e kimur, cu ib? «impto 
eijmlLrm id riidtbE on* nc t*v tbtpi in it, t*r rendered tom higgle. In oocypHfcm of 
tb(r N i Sr-VriteT—un Tfl-r ow of I ha nrr^njpeu military p'ii Ewm* in Hie wild, England 

w=iwlil 1-cnmc ihe teriiahk aibfie*i <d the gtohe* Shr wirjM have in mtp«*lfclH! water 

Im hcr«dX ^hnotijr lii cuiimiinjicnlt With tht [.^cal Cost in .I Afrir.nit Lilc* r jfjjIji 
Up ti> TjligiisutiA, iinl whh the coyfltiic* at pfLimt muil coveted hi iulmiazinnar com 
H'HfE. The huE C^bI, intticsr” the m*>*t popylriui cwnuruf* in ihu univcnc* v^iliJ 
ihm il» be mi A*t her hiift.E x* well a* the RnJ St*, whkb wcptfli* bream* 1 tfritablt 
British bk. Hcbm kite ffin uircaibi^t]i taprastd in tennis 51 wiiilaiui «ntf t* for 
Juddsb uwf the ITrjai Adi] la iJUMt ttou l*msll:i and Jctuiatmt arc on, the point af 
tali»J{ nmiucted liy a njlw*y + Shy* Jwangin£ friutine and the Htoy pUw ir- ill* fen of 
the Hfllisb Lien* amJ lean urtilmiAltd the N-iKflt few ihe /minteiy t-TTsnbTLia 

Britain Ijy ill tiba Putters. ere# tiitce the Sulsir iel rdei-Ejilk Theu sestiiijj^ %i!vs*ci 
riot mean that t'acf will twidiiaHj secepr any tPAi^tjOf any kin.t* jh Site rtrJto/wr. 
F~-rifling rntoitLflthiCFrtS cuiji[u.iiaacs» are ifidtfETfldihtr n ai She Furppan coSmue? at* 
■iurh u the} 1 ate g tS.p irhbh -.u^s-mu Hie Khedttair *iEE [1^ a longj a# ihe 

Otlwiiatj Khulifsli; ii a the Inuiiitetse liilvinra^e of mndotu iitiluaimuj ts a gwi <jf the 
Katopesn coooert, to lht« ciTentniiancc*, may cfiinge in i\vs iimi of ih^- h^yptidn 
b^einmertl «ml sa the iniunal ail aunrtlmJlufi fif the rtmaii y Ijpp w ro my, itn- 

Hnti + all ib 1 plitLi of sin 4 a^enlv of ibr Kca|* 1 * fringe ill* foam ry'r 
futhJiaafislBt f wlllu lMf in j n«.■ pirsieubt may Jj« coimtail Jiixjut Ol »iu^b pttjp 1 

c* ihe« Ihe Hjnljr reanit ha* bwa wdl wifl he. an *ti iTiest u*Xt of ttouhle jihT injiastr 

Anuthtr ctiiiJciiscJ Tfjttor on " Franct 111J Js.liim ‘ says : 

^Tor iffllil jttn -teXTiliTt fienHi pafind- ?uive Ulrcnp{o] r>- ilirceE |iuhhc OfHnj'nrt in 
f:iw® of lilrn. In Ti-Qiipin, I ^aiwuncy, an-1 Ik whole 0 / tYriLciy and L'njjjfiil Afiira, 
France fitsd* aiilJini-- law c4 *3ii [ b fO|Ael. Al tli.* chi I yf the MajiAgixcnr 

expeditions die mill uM moir than ICW.OOO In liie numlscr • if hr r MujJim -ulMfj.. ih :; 

ihei< shef-unu T -> emih ihe pr*it ->J rSie ILm f * ;..vm.ml, factucrly m CT ud ij th= 

Uaxisltnm CdsM tnhei (bai were Winte iftuwl ibia itt nim latilkn. ti u ihv pbto 
irutt h&A *-€vu d±mcnr*itfd by Miia jjl=iin:i-« f 4?.ir* *1 an ! Fccnrh t^Sn Chitia, 

ibrtardi la<icri , :c Iho pride iJ ri . Dunilnihia. The Mali*- M hul.^ .lj . -:; ■ 

ported ipipn she BailiUii^ wh* are c*n inliipiti£ with {He Crblnh uf IJte CJiInet 
ImlflWf. Ttsun 2 ha |K«l|-tK*J k 'ii:LFiCe; It nEiFF'LEaFnrl ie it haul my rr-iEf fklc^ Ofte r.i^ild 1 J 0 
iSh. 1 ^ + pflaf b H iht itesjEfity -^e Ukdeittic* E^^ttkiF m i'Tr^..-: the Sstc 

Rensnnl**-she jot of llie JUgenaD iktjrthwirri vt^rj iLLemi^I Daddhen 

i\m E'^oo rikamdvea fig$a[s£ foi the iSehtfn.cu« of [hear e-.K<!i£inmcS of [JalMitMy i'ctr 
wh^m 'kfig; ilobsTnarin'i felly km e on mrrn^l she r/iuOEqeaniet jsyj.h Eioettitnly 
tlwf asm 4 ih* Algerian wydja t^rnsril 5'h»-ht?,r., wtK> K-.f *et ™r ^crmti itie phlc «f 
Vf-i^cju- h: jiuf 1 j*> mSniklcrH 

“Ftw«p S-)' *H«bSWo€ Itorveif m ihe nxysh of Afrtcj. tw r^xnmc oti- >d tkt mau 
important of (hf Va^iomani pnnri. Idfktd. after Turky, ik yi ihe fird AlUMt 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Bv AN'Ci lo-A FA 1CAS. 

Tut Chancellor of the Exchequer,'’ sap the: Times 
report of the debate on June 13. " thought it right lossy or} 
LehaJf of the Government that they recognised the high 
motives by which the hon. member who had just sat down 
l BiwdcK-CouttH*) and his colleagues had been inspired 

in the work in which they had been engaged (Hoar, 
hoar,) He should be very sorry‘if those who had shared 
in that work should imagine that their motives had been 
misunderstood or not appreciated by the country.' Sir 
Edward Grey, in his opening statement, also declared that 
the Company, as the pioneers of British influence in East 
Africa, had improved the condition of the native inhabi¬ 
tants and suppressed the slave trade. 11 Undoubtedly/’ he 
repeated, in reply to an expression of dissent (which was 
only Mr, H. Labtuicberc’s): *' they have dune a great deal 
in tlii?; direction; they have laboured 10 suppress the slave 
trade.” 

Tile genenrnis testimony of Sir William Hafcoun to th- 
motives that inspired the Company in its undertaking 
furnishes an honourable conitiut to the ungracious anti 
unjust aspersions uttered by some of his colleagues in 
another place, anti will be the moo? appreciated as coming 
spontaneously from a Minister v\lp- has more than once 
frankly declared his opposition to that extension of empire 
to which the Company npkns tWras found itself committed 
from the very outset of its career. Whilst acknowledging 
the sacrifice of personal convictions necessitated by a situa¬ 
tion which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
resjionsiblc for creating, the opinion may bo hazarded that 
neither Parliament nor the nation would have demurred 
to a more liberal recognition of the Company's services and 
expenditure than that which ha^ lwen accorded them. The 
+ A Director of the Imperial BriUih Kasi Africa L'trrojiany. 
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settlement, however, has been accepted by the Company, 
and calls for no further criticism. 

The arrangements made by Government for the adminis¬ 
tration of die territories to be taken over from the Company 
bear a temporary and provisional stamp that deprecates 
serious criticism. As a stage in the right direction they 
will be generally received with satisfaction. The Rubicon 
is passed, and with the inauguration of the railway we may 
expect a more perfect and homogeneous administrative 
system than the present arrangement is calculated to 
produce. The continuance, for the present, of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar over the two small islands which an; left to it, 
is no doubt due to official timidity in regard to the question 
uf slavery, which it is understood is to be abolished by 
some process mild and gradual. But the position of the 
mainland territory—the ten-mile strip comprised in the 
Company's concession—-and the islands of La mu, Manda, 
and Fatu. as well as the port of Kismayu, would appear to 
be somewhat anomalous. This territory will, very probably, 
be administered by her Majesty's Government as part of 
the general mainland behind it. But the Sultan of Zan/i- 
lar will still Ire its sovereign, with all the concomitants 
of that sovereignty in respect of the ex-territoriality of 
foreigners, the legal ex isle nee of slavery, and the r/gime 
of Mahomedan Jaw administered by native judges. It is to 
be presumed that these judges or hath if will continue to be 
appointed by the Sultan, and that as heretofore the Sultaii 
will be the final court of appeal from their decision in regard 
to slaves and other matters governed by Mahomodan law. 
If this be so, the taint of “ dual administration " will not yet 
have been quite removed. The Sultan of Zanzibar being 
*tffl the sovereign of this coastal belt placed under British 
jurisdiction, of course it is the Sultans flag, and not 
that of Great Britain, that will fly there. The status of 
slavery* must continue as in tht Islands of Zanzibar and 
Fembsu Concerning the administrative evils of the ex¬ 
territorial system under which foreigners are placed, and by 
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which they enjoy immunity from taxation, and jurisdiction 
other than that of their own consuls, it is unnecessary to 
dilate, but the conclusion cannot be resisted that, in this 
and other respects, the administration would be at once 
simplified and rendered more efficient by a transfer of 
sovereignty similar to that executed by Germany on the 
adjacent coast. This, however, will doubtless come to pass 
before long, and we are willing to admit that the arrange¬ 
ment as it stands is a considerable step forward, and that 
there may be good reasons for moving gradually. 

The Protectorate of Witu, which on the withdrawal of 
the East Africa Company in 1S9J was placed under the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, is to be included in the general scheme 
of administration applicable to the mainland between the 
coast and Uganda. The result of course will be that the 
country will revert to the legal status in which the Company 
left it—that is, that the status of slavery, revived by the 
Sultan, will again be abolished, and that the agreement as 
to the final emancipation of all staves on next Queen’s 
Birthday will be revived and Carried into effect in due 
course : also that the r/gimr of British law will be restored 
and Mahoniedan law and judges, established by the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, abolished. Further up the coast, at Kismayu, 
slavery lias been legally abolished since 1 S76, when, in 
gratitude for the withdrawal of the Egyptian expedition, 
Sultan Barghash was induced by Sir John Kirk to decree 
its abolition (** God having brought about the departure of 
the Egyptians from our dominions in Kismayu’), The 
stern-wheel steamer " Kenia ” is lying in the Juba near this 
place, and no doubt the navigation of this river, so impor¬ 
tant administratively as well as commercially, which was so 
successfully inaugurated by the Company, will soon be 
resumed with good results. The freedom of this waterway 
would be important if only for the encouragement of the 
large agricultural colony of runaway slaves at Gosha, some 
distance up. who, if secured against the depredations of the 
Somalis, will prove a valuable factor in promoting the 
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development of this region, I here will be doubtless souv* 
trouble in dealing with the Somalia, who interpose them- 
Selvea between the interior arid the coast and have hitherto 
prevented all commercial intercourse with the Koran Gaiks 
except what passed through their own bands as middlemen. 
In the interests ol the country in general the Somalis must 
be com pelled to surrender this monopoly and conform them- 
selves to regular government Tlu- Galla country is too 
important a region to be isolated from all communication 
with toe coast by the selfishness and fanaticism of a dis¬ 
orderly and intractable tribe of marauder*. The two great 
navigable waterways of the Juba and Tana afford an outlet 
tor tils, commerce of the Gaily country which we may expect 
to sec utilised with valuable results. 

The districts between K ikuyu (the furthest station of the 
Company in the interior) -md Uganda—comprising not only 
part of Kikuyu, but MasaiJand, Kavirondo, and 1 'soga - 
were placed under the control of the Commissioner of 
L ganda last year, but it is to be assumed that all this 
territory will now be included tinder the coast ad ministry 
tion. And this suggests at once the manifest incon venienc- 
of the administration being placed under the Consul 
General at Zanzibar in his capacity of Commissioner. 
Zanzibar s*> an island in the Indian Oc^im 120 miles distant 
from Mombasa, and it is at the latter place, noi the former 
that tile seat of Government should at once be placed. 
Mombasa k not only the chief port of British Africa. 
thr trough which commercial and other traffic For 
Uganda and the interior generally, pasas, and the starting 
point of the projected railway, bm it is f ar healthier than 
Zanzibar, and affords moreover admirable and spacious 
anchorage in its land-locked harbour for her Majesty's ships 
-As the railway proceeds, ami population increases in the 
mtvnor, the advantages of a central point like Machakos 
(250 miles from the coast), possessing a fine climate and in 
the midst of a fertile and friendly country, will recommend 
« as the scat of administration for the whole district 
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between the coast and Lhe fake. For the present it would 
be most desirable that the Consul Genera! should be resi¬ 
dent not at Zanzibar but a[ Mombasa, and the official 
requirements of the former place (now much diminished) 
would be sufficiently met by the residence there of a consul 
or vice-consul. Independently of all these considerations, 
it is by no means certain that the imposition upon a 
diplomatic officer of the responsibilities of administration 
cun be more than a tcmjjorary and preparatory measure. 

The first work that will probably engage the attention of 
the administration—as it is essential and pressing—is the 
construction or a line of telegraph to Uganda following as 
nearly ns practicable the route along which tbu railway is to 
Ik- constructed. It is a serious reflection that events in 
that important region can only be known in 1 ondcui. at the 
earliest, throe months after their occurrence. It is obvious, 
moreover, that crises may from time ro linn: arise in that 
critical position in regard to which it is of importance that 
the Commissioner should be able to obtain prompt instruc¬ 
tions From home;. The danger of French adventure on the 
Upper Nile may, perhaps, be dismissed as remote and 
improbable; but there -ire other questions that the Com- 
imssioner may be called upon to deal with promptly, and in 
connection with which his responsibility ought to be 
limited. It k certain that Kaborega and his Arab allies 
will not submit without desperate resistance u> abandon 
slave-trading and slave-raiding. ■ As i consider/' Colonel 
Col vile wrote to Mr. Hardinge nn [December 6,1894,(Blue 
Book. Africa No. 7, 18-45, page *38), "the pacification of 
L‘nyo-nc» and consequently the safety of the Uganda frontier 
to lie absolutely dependent on Kabarega’s deposition or 
submission, it will probably be necessary, with a view to 
hastening these events, to make periodical expeditions of a 
similar character [to that recently made by Captain 
Thurstonj, although, bearing in mind the well-known 
difficulty of surprising savages, especially in their own 
country. It can hardly be hoped that other attempts will be 
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so completely successful as this one. 1 ' Kabarega is a serious 
factor to be dealt with, and although the public may h.ive 
evttrj* confidence in the experience, discretion, and ability of 
the new Commissioner of Uganda (Mr. E. j. L. Berkeley), 
still the necessity is urgent for the provision of telegraphic 
communication with the coast to enable him to report 
events and refer to London for instructions in emergencies 
b\ no means unlikely to arise in that important region 
With regard to the future of British East Africa it is 
perhaps premature to speculate. Two economic results 
iii.it, however, be predicated with tolerable certainty as 
likely to follow from regular government and development. 
M ilhons of acres of fertile soil are now unoccupied, through 
causes incidental to the conditions of aboriginal races un¬ 
restrained by paramount authority. The land which is 
occupied and more or less cultivated. is made to produce 
little more than the needs of existence demand. All this 
most be a|jred with the advance of civilization. Security 
ml\ prompt: increased production in the second case, and 
this will be further stimulated by the incentives of commer¬ 
cial exchange. Markets will thus be opened to which 
limitations can hardly be placed The fertile lands now 
tym* waste will provide room for population which, under 
settled government, will rapidly increase according to that 
p_hys,caUaw to which Buckle [Hist*? of Cm/ication in 
ZKjrlmd, chapter a) ascribes the multiplication of popul.i- 
Lnm in Egypt,—-the people multiplied rapidly, because 
while the soil increased their supplies, the climate lessened 
their wants. h is obvious that the wide margin between 
?“ produce of the soil and the wants of the inhabitants wilt 
orm ,i source ul supplies for the hungry north, and will he 
a ™»t important adJition to ,|„ fuod resources of 

population at home, which they will be able to purchase 
with their manufactures. * 
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THE TRANSVAAL, THE SWAZIS AND 
THE WAR WITH MAG A TO. 

By A. G. C. Van Dcvl, 

If I had any predilection for the enigmatical headings 
that are now the fashion, f might name this paper, "tilt tap 
&ttd tki' bast,' or “matring and making ," For in South- 
African affairs, England {—by which I mean the Authorities, 
imperial, colonial, or other, that profess to manage them— ) 
continually mars what she wishes to make, and makes 
what she wishes to mar, and this chiefly because she starts 
from the supposition that the base of the South African 
structure is the top—which can be easily shaken off or 
modified — and that the top is the ever-continuing base. 

Till the middle of this century*, South-Africa claimed 
little notice. The world at large was aware that there 
existed such a continent ; but only a 'small number knew 
anything more; and even this knowledge may not have 
extended further than the belief time " South-Africa ’* 
would afford a career to a few, not too unpromising, 
young men, if abk and willing “to rough it.” For 
English people this might be at Cape-town itself and 
some adjoining districts or ports. They would look fi r 
their future in commercial pursuits. Young Dutchmen 
might find it among the emigrant farmers who spoke their 
own language and who seemed sorely in need of men 
possessing some knowledge ami able to use it 

This continued for years; and things might have re¬ 
mained so for many years more if the Cape Authorities, by 
thdr policy of marring, had not forced outsiders to look 
somewhat more ctosdy into their acts. 

At first, it was only now and then that something 
occurred which awakened a slightly more general interest. 

It must have been about 1S63 that we, journalists. — I was 
then Editor of a paper in Holland—were worried by not 
over-nice!y printed pamphlets—people were very poor then 
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in Bloemfontein—about differences between the Orange 
tree Suite and the authorities in Cape Colony or elsewhere. 
II ! say "worried I mean nothing unfriendly; I wish 
only to characterise the situation as it stood for the general 
reader. We had just then the big American War and 
more than enough of other pressing matter on hand, when 
we were called upon to interest the public iu the squabbles 
of such worthies as Waterboer and Kok, and in the 
future of that desolation which was called Griquaiand. It 
would not do. The question had not yet developed into 
what gave it, later on, such a significance: it was not yet the 
big diamond-fight- For outsiders it was extremely difficult 
to understand what it really was about. 

Greater interests were at stake in the world, and South* 
Africa scarcely got a hearing, 

I have often thought since, that diamonds may have 
been in this question from the beginning. I know, of 
course, that the first discovery is generally dated iS6y, 
Bui there are some anterior indications-* 1 heard of them 
in I ransv.xat itself and here from an old digger—tli.il 
th.L' missionaries of Find occasionally got precious stones 
I loin the natives and must have known something of what 
alterwards writ tht; " wet diggings,* This may be left 
to the investigation of historians. Cut diamonds or no 
diamonds, and leaving till* mission.Tries alone (notwith¬ 
standing the circumstance that wherever then: was mischief 
their overzeal was almost always at the bottom of it),— 
the authorities of courv were prompted by the policy 
which sprung up as soon as the first emigrants left Cape 
Colony. Hus was the policy of hemming them in." 
1 licj should not be allowed to go to the sea coast and 
even inland they should be felt as little fret as possible to 
go where they liked. 1 have not to $]x:ak of what had 
happened already when they went to Natal and how they 
were harassed some years afterwards. This is well known. 
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But it may be observed that already then this "hemming 
in " only contributed to make a unity of what at hrst hung 
rather loosely together. More espectally is what occurred 
in Griipialaiul—ending with the summation of the Diamond- 
fields.—a good instance of '* making by marring. 1 For it 
Was by this annexation that the Free-Staters found their true 
future. It gave them an extensive market; and the 
country svhich till then had been very [joor. became almost 
wealthy. It was then that the Free State was really maite. 

Shortly after the formal annexation of die Diamond- 
fields. the Rev. Mr. Burgers succeeded Mr. Pretorius as 
['resident of Transvaal (1S72) President Burgers was not 
tlur first man who saw that Transvaal could never ittaiu its 
natural development unless it had its own communication 
with the seacoasL This must have been seen by many 
others. Indeed, nearly every farmer who had to travel for 
weeks, only to sell—not very advantageously—his wool, 
must have felt the want: and that it had been !re<-n already 
from the beginning is proved by tile very ft:markable 
explorations of Trichard and indeed by the first occupation 
of Natal. But Burgers was the matt who tried t‘> give the 
scheme a practical shape under existing circumstances. In 
US75 In* went to Europe to conclude a treaty with Portugal 
and to raise a ban for the railway to Dctagoa-bay—a 
l 'raikv<tv also because of the well-known difficulty that 
no cattle could live upon the road between the plateau and 
the seacoast. 

I need Dot say that the butgliers of Transvaal and their 
president were not the only ones to perceive these advan¬ 
tages arid that immediately the policy of “hemming in" 
again came into play. 

There was the scheme of annexing Detagoa-bay to 
England, frustrated by the decision of President Mac Mahon. 
Then came the scheme of die Confederation of nil the 
South - African States, and, after this fell through, the 
annexation of Transvaal itself. When iliis began to assume 
an ominous look, negotiations with Portugal for a railway 
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were started, coupled with a tariff which would have made 
the exit practically useless. Considering what had been 
done, and is still tried, to mar the projects of the South- 
African Republic* it sounds almost cynical to hear that Mr. 
Morier (the English Minister at the Court of Lisbon) said : 

h is only by free access to the sea that the T ransvaaf can 
develop its great natural capacities," This had always 
been true; but it was only enunciated by an English 
tu net ionary in iSy^i* when Transvaal was annexed and 
there was every prospect that the other (Portuguese) end 
of the free access would be practically in safe (English) 
hands. When circumstances altered, of course, there was 
no longer any question of this * J making 1 : it then again 
became the turn of " marring," 

Nobody will pretend that in these cases all the wrongs 
were invariably on one side. In human affairs they never are. 
Greater or smaller faults may have been committed which 
induced the adversaries to believe that, after till, it was 
they who were in the right. And, most certainly, by the 
general public in England very grave faults were belies, d 
to have been committed. That this could easily he shown, 
to 1 k slander, -was. indeed. firoitttl to be slander by careful 
English historians,— does not make much difference, 

I heir books were not extensively read ; and as to the 
Transvaal men ihemsdvcs, they scarcely knew what was 
said of them in English papers or at philanthropic meetings, 
and if they bad known, they would have been at a loss how 
lo defend themselves, 

Hut u is not a question whether a somewhat more or less 
plausible case could be made out for the annexation; it is 
not a question whether President Burgers really was th- 
right man for ati extremely difficult situation and whether 
h_ did not commit kui!u* which made th-t cast easier for she 
adversary. The question is whether the adversary did not 
want to niar. no matter how the case stood, and whether 
the outcome of this marring was not again a 11 making 
the real making of the Sout^African Republic 
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ft has been said, and ts stilt l think believed by many, 
that all would have gone smoothly with the annexation, if 
there had nut been what an.* called "sad mistakes in the 
appointment of functionaries,.' This may be readily con¬ 
ceded for It really means nothing. The circumstances were 
of such a nature that almost any appointment of functionaries 
would have been a mistake, 

If the real base of the South-African structure was an 
English-speaking jxipulation with some foreign dements. 
Dutch or other, on the top of the pyramid, Government by 
English functionaries might be comparatively easy; and it 
would perhaps not matter much, if there sometimes occurred 
a "sad mistake. People would have tried to tide it over, 
or have left the country for other parts, as they did at 
tile time of the great emigration and many times since, 
but even in Cape Colony itself and after so many Dutch 
people left it, the bulk of the fixed population,—the people 
that are attached to the soil, the base of the structure,-— 
is not of English extraction. Even Cape Colony itself is 
not simply governed by English functionaries How could 
this be possible in Transvaal? No nomination whatever 
would have ijecn agreeable there, and in fact, "the annexa¬ 
tion 1 could never really U- accomplished 

It should not be forgotten that the annexation took the 
Transvaal burghers wholly by surprise. It is (jpite need¬ 
less to go into details and to ask what was done and could 
have been done by the men, who then it ad charge of the 
interests of the Stale. But whoever has even a faint idea 
of the nature of the country knows that a population u f 
perhaps ten thousand heads o! families, dispersed over u 
area as large as France and Italy together, could not do 
much immediately, when their leaders had given in. They 
rightly tried what they could before resorting to armed 
resistance. They first exhausted all other means to prove 
that the annexation not only was a great mistake, but also 
something far worse. 

It is cpiite certain that, in the end. this marring nearly 
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made an iodepeiBitfeni -South-Africa, and would have triad e 
ii, if the Home Government had n<>t wisely reversed Us 
policy and made peace with die emigrants over the Vaal. 
In any case, this marring was really the making of the 
South'African Republic. 

I firmly believe that, with their sturdy population, it is 
the two Dutch, or rather Dutch-speaking, republics— the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal—that will prove to 
be the real,, solid base of the South-African structure, the 
backbone of the whole future commonwealth, the part upon 
whose strength and steady, healthy growth depend the 
Strength and heal tin growth of the whole body. Those 
who arc now children may live to see this, and " to realise " 
how short-sighted former generations have been in tlying 
to manage circumstances which are much too strong not to 
manage: themselves. 

That all these things can scarcely be “realised " by the 
average English reader is nothing to be wondered at. 

The English, as a rule, whatever may be their very high 
qualities, are not proficient in foreign languages. They 
certainly are not much given to reading foreign papers, ft 
has struck me that, even when travelling, they do not seem 
to give consideration u> ihc sayings and doings of foreigners, 
Kj be really curious as to their wavs and manners, or 
to take any great pains to understand them, Generally 
speaking, they are self-sufficient. This may be the defect 

a very gr^at quality- Chai/ue qua/it? a son dJjatu, Or 
this may have its sourer m linguistic inability or neglect. 
If one has only a siiperiicial knowledge, or none, of a 
peoples history and literature, many things which might 
interest one, when moving amongst them, necessarily cannot 
have much meaning. I leave it to others to investigate this 
further. I only w ish to state what 1 believe to be a fact. 

Hut it it be the fact, it becomes clear why most English¬ 
men can only have a faint and. almost always, an incorrect 
impression of what is said and thought by “ foreigners " of 
their actions nr the actions ol their authorities. 
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As to unJh.-FitanJmy the people who ^recalled the ‘“Boers' 1 
this is quite out of the question. First of ail there is the 
exceeding difficulty oi mastering their language. Ami 
however much it might be wished that more thought were 
given to the study of foreign languages, nolwdy would be 
so unreasonable as to ask an Englishman 10 begin with 
Dutch, unless in very exceptional eases. Hut the fact re¬ 
mains, that it is nearU’ hopeless to thoroughly understand 
South-African affairs. and the bulk of the population in 
that very interesting part of the world. 5 r one does not 
understand this language. And even then ' 

One evening in tSflfl, silting in the Union*club in Pre¬ 
toria. with three or four English friends, who had lived there 
for more than thirty years, and who were well-educated 
men,—engineers and physicians,—i was introduced to the 
oldest resident of the pUc- — also an Englishman, J 
chanced to make an observation on the ready wit of these 
Boers, of which 1 think l must, just then, have had some 
instances, My friends looted quite astonished, and seemed 
inclined to say that 1 must be halt-crazy to think so. Yet 
many of these Boers not only have the most ready mother- 
wit l ever admired, but w hen they speak in earnest they < 
tdso often express such profound reflections that even clever 
foreigners might wish these thoughts had been theirs My 
friends, having spent almost a life time amongst these 
people, had never discovered this. 

i should add that these gentlemen—very characteristi¬ 
cally.—knew almost nothing of the language except the 
most necessary phrases in daily use, and that they seemed 
not to be aware of the fact that people may often be 
ignorant of a lot of things, generally known to well-educated 
men, and yet be extremely acute in the more restricted 
sphere of thoughts in which they live. 

There is also another and, perhaps, greater difficulty. 
Even a bom Dutchman, fresh to the country, may not be 
able at once to understand the Boers, not because of their 
dialect, for all that is said upon this head.—for a purpose— 
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is not worth refuting, but because in ordinary conversation 
they slur over some part of Dutch words. But even 
then the Boers are soon understood, It is true that in Cape¬ 
town and adjoining districts, the so-called kitchen-Dutch 
spoken there is but a poor representative of the mother- 
tongue. The farther one moves from Cape-town, how¬ 
ever. the purer is the language : and if a Boer says his 
prayers, or preaches, or speaks in public, or writes, he uses 
—with occasional mistakes—the pure Dutch of the Dutch 
Bible—the book that the Boers always took with them 
during their migrations,—often the only one they ever read, 
but that they read daily. The real difficulty is that these 
people have for generations been persecuted, slandered, 
betrayed and overreached by foreigners, white and black : 
and, therefore, if they know how to speak admirably—as i 
have often heard th*:rn do -they even know belter how to 
keep silence ; and before they give themselves away—be fore 
they give you their innermost thoughts and the oppor¬ 
tunities ol really learning to understand them and their 
ways, they must know you very well and be sure that you 
arc a friend who can be trusted. 

How, under these circumstances, foreigners who have 
lived only a few weeks in the country, cart suppose that 
they are able to tell you all about it and alioiit the ways 
and manners of the people. Is more than 1 can explain ; and 
how their sayings and doings can be rightly judged by 
others not knowing the country at ail, not able to read a 
word of the language, ami living at such a distance from 
them, and in different surroundings, has always bceo to me 
a hopeless puzzle. 

But to return. Already in 1877, the year of the annexa¬ 
tion, this event made a much greater commotion than can 
well have been perceived in England. ?^ot only upon the 
continent of Europe, but also in America, meetings wereheid 
and protests draw n up ; newspapers wrote their leaders anti 
paragraphs upon the matter, and generally expressed the 
opinion that the English authorities were in the wrong, to 
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say the least. But the real facts of the case were not very 
teell known ; the different measures to thwart the develop¬ 
ment of Transvaal were not yet seen in their true iight anil 
as a whole | and the 1 ransvaalers themselves seemed to take 
it very quietly. An Impression may have been created* or 
at least strengthened, that they were an unruly set, neither 
knowing their own mind, nor easily governed, even by their 
own well-intentioned men. So this agitation gradually sub¬ 
sided. But In 188 1 . as soon as it was perceived how matters 
really stood, it grew into a perfect storm, all over Europe 
and in the United States. 1 here scarcely was a paper 
which did not go into the question, .ind 1 do not believe 
there was one which did not side with the Boers. Again 
there were meetings and protests, in almost every country, 
with schemes for help which might have proved awkward 
even for mighty England. In some cases it needed very 
wise and strong heads to keep others from doing some very 
unwise things. I do not think that even then it was fully 
known in England how great the agitation really waft 
That there was a great commotion in South Africa be¬ 
came, of course, clear; but it is not generally known that 
it was strong enough to make it doubtful whether reinforce¬ 
ments could be brought up at all, had the war continued. 

Be this .is it may, it was the making of the South-African 
Republic , and ill the whole of houth Africa a community 
ol feeling was awakened, which formerly did not exist, or in 
any case had not been perceptible, As to the world at large, 
what till then had been rather considered a private English 
affair at once became all the world s business. Ever)- event 
of any importance in South-Africa is now commented 
ujwm by the leading papers and, as a rule, if there is any 
question of sympathy, it is For the republican side. Most 
ccitainiy the policy of “hemming m." whenever now put 
forward,'does not find a single Continental supporter, Or» 
the contrary, the belief is gaining ground that this policy is 
neither for the general interest, nor for those of British 
South-Africa itself; and it seems as if the time were not tar 
distant when people will try to put it Mop to it. 
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The schemes of Mr. Cecil Rhodes always looked to me 
of such a mixed character that 1 did not believe I could 
ever understand them. [ am not myself a man of business 
and Mr. Rhodes is the shrewdest, or nearly the shrewdest, 
business-man of all the extremely sharp business-men in 
South-A fries* 1 do not pretend to fathom him. There 
may be politics in ins mind, in so much as the plan of the 
Chartered Company may have been made palatable by 
showing that It would be a good tiling if Transvaal were 
"hemmed in” on its northern Frontier. There may be 
more of this in connexion with Central Africa. But for the 
rest it looks a good deal like a gigantic speculation. One 
hears of the manipulation of shares and how gold may be 
made out of paper in undertakings " promoted ' for gain. 
But this is not the professed object of the Company. 

People knowing next to nothing about South-Africa 
dream about thousands of square miles acquired for civiliza¬ 
tion. But land is not the same all over the world. During 
my trip to South-Africa, I saw hundreds of square miles of 
dust (I could not call it sand), or of rock barely covered with 
a thin layer. Sometimes there was no water at all ; and when 
it fell it suddenly disappeared In some mysterious manner. 
In other parts there was plenty of water, but also plenty of 
fever. We once went to see lumt farms,—mere patches of 
ground measured up for salt and future cultivation. We 
travelled fourteen days in a waggon, and during ten days ! 
saw no other men than those J had with me, except some 
stray Kaffirs. Thousands of acre* were so thickly covered 
with stones that only a goat could walk over them. They 
were excellent for sheep. 1 wits told, as the stones retained 
the moisture, and there was good grass between them.* In 
short, speaking generally, the country ts not at all like any 
Other, and if much may be done, in the way of colonization, 
this can never l*r done in the manner, for instance, adopted 
in the United States. It will need much time, perseverance 
aud capital. i his seems to be most essentially tile case in 

Thi* ti a«v UhP utai! -d a fflire ar.ti ictlIcjb. hii iKIvluod even lEirnjL-g a f-v tolaaitf* 
Qfii <rf iiw ^uailiH. 
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Mushon aland. If its unless wildernesses could be taken 
away, die remainder might make a nice country. I am under 
the impression that if die burghers of Transvaal did not 
trouble themselves about Mashonalnnd, it was because they 
considered it only good—speaking generally—as an occa¬ 
sional grairing-gToumf during some months of the year, 

As for the gold and other rich mines, of which we have 
heard so much for many years, ja-opto would like to see 
something tangible. 1 am no expert, tiut one of my 
countrymen, formerly an Australian digger, who has been 
all over Maslionuland, and who has had ample means of 
investigating all the gold-bearing districts, persists in 
declaring that the really ** paying" mines have been fully 
worked out, centuries ago. It is his firm conviction that 
in Mashonaland nothing will be found like an average good 
gold mine in Johannesburg. 

What is, however, well known, is that there was an 
understanding, that if Transvaal did not interfere with Mr, 
Cecil Rhodes, it would obtain Swazi-land, not because it 
was really wanted (unless, as formerly, for an occasional 
grazing-ground, hired from the Swazis;, but because the 
Boers never could have peace on that side of their country 
till the Swazi-tribe was brought under a regular govern¬ 
ment, It was generally conceded thru the geographical 
position of the country made k impossible fur any other 
nation to undertake this than the Government of the South 
African Republic. It is also well known that the 3 . A. 
Republic kept its promise as to Mashonaland, but tliat 
some years hud to puss before the other party somewhat 
reluctantly fulfilled its obligations ■ and that, in the mean¬ 
time, reckless men did all they could to bring about a 
state of affiiirs so precarious that even the Transvaalers 
doubted if what might have been arranged some years 
before without the least difficulty could now be effected 
without bloodshed. It speaks volumes for the tact of the 
Transvaal delegates and their talent in handling Kaffirs, 
that, alter some anxious days, things were quietly settled. 
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But the delegate* had scarcely returned before they knew 
that the "hcmmmg-in" policy had again come into play 
The country of two chiefs. Zambane and Unsbegise, 
lietwr-en Swaziland and Arnrt tonga Lind had been annexed 
Uv the Governor of Zululand! In (8fhj. speaking of a mil- 
way plan of one Colonel Cooper, I wrote: "The colon* Idoes 
no! 'Cciti to know that Airtatongaland has Its frontier u[Kin 
the lYmgoIoand that upon the otke* side of that over are 
two chiefs, quite independent of the Ammongas, who long 
ago would have * eaten ' one another ub.it is to say Zambanc, 
being the stronger would have 'eaten ' Umbegise) if the 
Boers had not preventedthi^ hy taking then; hath under their 
protection and lh.it these chiefs have given almost every 
concession that can be given to some gentlemen of the I'lvt 
Relief district. 1 believe this is still the case. 

Al any rate, 1 do not understand how these Kaffir-chiefs 
so suddenly came under British protection, whilst it 
was generally hdd that this part was in the Transvaal 
sphere of influence. Everybody, however, knows that 
tltis ttmvc is considered a very unfriendly act in Transvaal 
and the reason is quite dear. Even in England this last 
vtroki does not seem to be universally admired, but then it 
is said in defence that it Transvaal was allowed to push 
quietly on to K«si Bay, it might give rise to international 
com plica lici 11& Well, perhaps it might in a very distant 
future anti under circumstances which nobody can yet 
foresee. But here is a last instance of u making " what it 
K wished to ** mar. 1 know that some think much of the 
capabilities of Kosi Buy. But others believe It would bean 
enormous undertaking to make any tiling like a port out of 
this swampy l ike, besides, many other difficulties to be 
encountered in the unhcaUhiest part of all South Africa, 
amongst the filthiest dan of Kaffirs in existence, a great 
main of them lepers. Really this might be left to a future 
which floes not seem to lie near, But what is the direct 
outcome of this annexation ? That complications, till now- 
very distant and hypothetical, are immediately called into 
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Itfe, f his • hemming in ' necessarily has driven ihe S. A. 
Re|»iMtc to look tor support in other quarter* and already 
some of the latest transactions in L>dagi*-bay have proved 
that this supjxjrt can be easily found, By the sheer force 
«t Circumstances, the policy of 11 hemming in " must end in 
overreaching iiadf and become a menace to others besides 
ihc simple Burghers of Transvaal. Even while 1 write, 
there one signs that the fate of these two imigitificant Kaffir 
chiefs is pondered over in Cabinets that years ago would not 
have given a single thought to South-African matters. 

1 wish 1 could see some sensible advantage in all this 
marring : 1 see, however, only I he contrary. The more tU c 
central slates of Smith-Africa develop themeebe*, the better 
fur the Whole country,—A- bemer ak, for English com- 
merer; for I could sec, when in the country, that no other 
fiat inn can ever have the lion's share of commerce, or hope 
to drive England out of the lie IT It wants an enormous 
amount of capital, energy and pluck to Hade advantageously 
in these pans j that English commerce has these rfattdctnfa, 
and know- how to use them, has been sufficiently proved. 

Then why mar what VOW wish to make and not t« 
<ieyr!upmein take its natural course ? Why indeed ? 

I he latest instance of how little really is understood of 

these, affairs ,ri Eiiglind » the general wonder how 5,000 

-Swazis con act with the Boers against Magatrt, under the 
supposition that the Swazis hated the Boers bitterly. 

Xow thr Sworis never had anything to suffer from the 
people of Transvaal with whom 1 hey lived on friendly terms, 
before thr landjoblmra, prospectors and concession-hunters 
came mto the country. The farmers used to go with their 
flocks to Swazi land and graze them, quite at peace with 
the natives. Why should they h.»tc each other ? That the 
grandmother of the actual chief and her principal advisers 
should not take it as a friendly act, when they saw that there 
wouhl be an end to their absolutism, is natural enough. 
They liked it the less, when told, heaven knows what, 
absurdities about Transvaal schemes and English co-opera- 
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tion in their helpless state. Bui when tin real state oi 
affairs was explained to them by men knowing admirably 
well how to manage Kaffirs—and in this the Roers are 
experts—there remained no great difficulties. Nor is there 
the slightest reason why the bulk of the tribe should be un¬ 
friendly to those who protected them against their tyrants, 
whenever they sought their protection There are thousands 
of Swazis already in the South-African Republic who lied 
thither In fear of extermination by some of their own clans. 
Many of them have formerly fought on the side of the 
whites iigwinsi other Kaffir tribes, when asked to do so. 
Why should they not ? They know they will Ik; well 
treated and well paid : and, after all, if you scratch even 
n " tame" Kaffir von will always find a kind of fighting 
animal. There really is nothing to be wondered at, if some 
thousands of them volunteer to join the Boers. They look 
on this just like volunteering to work in the diamond mines 
in Kimberley or the gold mines of Johannesburg, 

What is of much more importance is the war itself I 
have every reason to suppose that (he liners do not go into 
it with a light heart. It is a dirt; necessity and seven years 
ago 1 had heard them say that it would have to come to 
this. MSpate is considered a very powerful and very 
wealthy chief. It is said that he has, lor years, levied 
heavy contributions upon his subjects. Each of them who 
went to the mines had to bring a diamond or a sovereign. 
His country is very difficult of approach and he has many 
strong bolds, with many rifles sold to him over the 
Portuguese frontier, and it is believed that he has even 
Gatling guns. In fact, it cannot he known whether he has 
not ihe help wen of some philanthropic whites. So this 
may prove in every respect a very serious business, it may 
even be that the war is not at once a success. 

Now pray let there be no nonsense as there was, for in- 
stitic'-, in the case of the poor Portuguese at 1 )dagoa-bay who 
were continually stated to be on the jjoint of being murdered 
wholesale by the Kaffirs, yet never were. Things generally 
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arc nut what they seem in Souffi-Africa, Nut to speak of 
intentional misrepresentations, most events do not present 
die same appearance to Africanders as to Europeans;; and 
what to us would look very much like a reverse to the 
whites is not at all always thought one by the Kaffirs. The 
first expedition of President Burgers against Secoecenj was 
not considered a success even in Transvaal; hut it was Hot 
at ail regarded as a reverse to the Boers by the Kaffirs. 
When the Boer Commando returned home, they supposed 
that the Boers thought they had done enough for the 
moment : the Kaffirs knew that they had had quite enough 
of it; and so they kept quiet for a good w hile. Magato. after 
all, is only a very powerful robber-chief. Even wiihout a 
signal victory ur with something which may look to strangers 
as no success, he may be forced to keep quiet a long time. 
Iff any case whatever happens it will Is: well not to judge, 
before the real facts of the case are correctly known. And 
it would be a boon for South-Africa if this were always done 
or had ever !>een done, I sincerely hope that my feeble 
attempt to enlist British attention to, if urn the favourable 
consideration of, the Boer side of the question, will have a 
better fate than the efforts of General P. joubert. w ho, on a 
memorable occasion, said that he had in vain written for 
years to England to prevent some wrongs, and who yet, 
after this avowal, continued to write and to speak on behalf 
of his good cause—and that I shall not have to call this 
appeal " a zvue in the desertT 

Atnucttlain, *i> Huy, 1S05. 

P.S.—According to the papers received after the above 
was written General Joubert is under the impression that 
Magato is realty incited by white men. He is also of 
opinion that Magato’s country is not at all so difficult for 
military operations as was that of M alaboch. Malaboch is 
the chief that was reduced amt time ago, before Magoeba 
was conquered. 


NEW ZEALAND, 

By the Hon. Sfr Robert Stout, 

“The land of etemd spring ."—Jtifin /rw 

New Zealand was first visited in rfi^a by the Dutch 
navigator, Abel Tasman, who, leaving Batavia to explore 
the Pacific, discovered Tasmania which he called Van 
Diemen's Land, after the then governor of the Dutch 
Indies. Thence, steering eastwards from Storm Bay, he 
sighted, after some days’ sail, the Middle Island of New 
Zealand and called it Sta&ten-Land. He had anchored in 
Massacre Bay, in the north of the Nelson District; and as 
the sweep of the land there showed no outlet eastwards, he 
took Cooks Straits for a deep bay. Four of his crow were 
massacred, and he soon sailed homewards, when, after 
sighting and naming Cape Maria Van Diemen and staying 
a few days near The Three Kings, he bore away again to 
|!u: north. No other navigators visited the Islands for 
main years : at least no other visitors have left any record, 
till we come to Captain Cook, who sighted the east shore of 
the North Island in October, 1769, and coasted all round 
the group. He again visited New Zealand in 1773 17-4 
and 1777. Captain Vancouver, who had been with Cook 
in the fits&t/im in 1773, visited New Zealand in 179! 
in the Discovery sloojj-of-war. accompanied by the armed 
tender t hnfham, The ships anchored in ihtsl ;■ fin v, in 
tin SV\, of the Middle Island, whence they went to 
Tahiti : in this voyage, Lieut. Broughton, who commanded 
tht‘ Cksthatu, discovered and named the Chatham Islands, 
Many visitors now came to New Zealand, as the group 
Wiis re-named after the discovery’ that it was not Schooten's 
Stamen-Laud* Several French navigators arrived shortly 
alter Cook s first visit; whalers from N* S. Wales and 
i . America coasted round its shores; a few whites quitted 
tiur vessels to* reside with the natives; and the first 
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missionaries of a stream that has never since failed arrived 
in 1S14. 

Nor till two centuries alter its discovery, and only 
55 years ago, was British sovereignty proclaimed over New 
Zealand, by Governor Hobson, on die 50th January, 1840, 
ft remained a dependency of N. S. Wales till proclaimed a 
separate colony in May 1841. Its present form of Govern¬ 
ment was established in I&5.? and amended in r S75. 

The total area of New Zealand is 104 , 47 ' *q> miles, 
divided thus : N. Island 44,468 ; S. Island 58,525: 
Stewart's Island 655, Chatham Islands 575 ; the Bounty, 
Antipodes, and Kermadec Islands, 438, 'This area is nearly 
;is brge as Tasmania and Victoria together; and the 
United Kingdom exceeds it by barely 17,000 sq. miles. 

Massing over the physical geography and geological for¬ 
mation of New Zealand, which are described in numerous 
works and are more or less generally known, it suffice 
to remark that its mountain ranges, if not very lofty are 
numerous ; it has a mixture of various kinds of lands 
capable of yielding very varying productions; its lakes are 
many, both large and small : its coasts are plentifully 
indented with bays, creeks and fjords ; it has an excellent 
river system furnishing abundant natural irrigation ; traces 
0/ recent volcanic actions are evidenced by numerous extinct 
and several active craters, while geysers and hot mineral 
baths—acid, alkaline and saline, and of vstying temperature 
—are numerous, especially near Lakes Rotorua and Taupo. 

I n consequence of Its extending lengthwise between the 
34 and 47* of S. Latitude, New Zealand has a very vary¬ 
ing temperature, climate add produce,—from subtropical at 
the northern extremity to a resemblance with that of 
S. England (without its severe frosts) in the southern 
portions and in Stewart's Island, North of Auckland grow¬ 
ths orange, lemon, passion-fruit, olive, and even the banana; 
while in the southern pans are oats, wheat, barley, turnips, 
potatoes, stone and small fruits, etc. The north is warm 
and moist, the rainfall averaging 45 inches and the rain 
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falling about 175 days. The mean summer and winter 
temperatures* are thus given: North parts, ?tf and $f ; 
about centre of N. Island, 647° and 49*3‘ ; In Wellington. 
64*66° and 47‘S 6 * in Nelson, 63*6' and 4 y<f ; in Christ¬ 
church 55'/ and 44*3 1 ; in Dunedin 58*0 and 43*2 . The 
absolute maximum temperature was 8t c in Auckland ami , 
about 90° inland. There is a good deal of moisture with 
the heat; and the East coasts, especially about Canter¬ 
bury, have a smaller rainfall than the West. Snow never 
falls in the extreme north, It is generally rare: so that 
under 1,000 ft. above the sea it is seldom seen in the North 
Island, and rarely lies over a day even in the South. The 
winter frosts are severe; but compared with that of 
England, the climate is warmer and more equable. In 
Stewarts Island, owing to its position in the warm current 
from Queensland and its formation sheltering it from the 
prevailing south*westerly winds, plants grow in winter in 
the open which the frosts would kill in Canterbury. 
Chatham Islands form a targe lagoon with a thin rim round 
it, and were the seat of a settlement of the Moriori, a tribe 
slightly different from the Maoris in appearance and 
language, though of the same race. 

1 hesc climatic anti other differences in various parts of 
New Zealand cause a great variety in produce, North of 
Auckland we have Kauri gum and timber, subtropical 
fruits, and some sheep and cattle in Auckland are gold 
mines, a few sheep, and a larger number of cattle, but little 
cereal productiorf 1 it has also the great thermal region. 

In this thermal and pumice district only small patches are 
suitable for agriculture, but the rest may eventually be used 
for forest or even grass ; and both Forestry and Viticulture 
have been suggested. The East side of the N. Island from 
East Cape to Napier was originally bush-land. The lime¬ 
stone ranges of Hawkes Bay, from liawkes Bay south¬ 
wards, have taken grass easily and become rich sheep- 
regions. which, fur their sine, produce more woo] than any 
* Kot iJjc t*ro winmeft and mro colder month*. 
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other part of the Colony, In 1895, these holdings of 
3,902,064 acres had on them 3,587,221 sheep and 75,693 
cattle. In Wellington, too, pastoral pursuits prevail; and 
though some cereals arc cultivated in the Wairarapa district 
and on parts of the west coast of Wellington, tile N. Island 
depends mainly on its sheep, cattle, dairy produce. Kauri 
gum and gold. 

Nelson, in the North of the Middle Island is a small 
fanning district, raising wheat, cattle and sheep;—Marl¬ 
borough has sheep and cattle and produces barley and a 
little wheat. On the W. coast, there is mainly mining—gold 
and coal—with a few cattle and sheep, but no agricultural 
products save small and unimportant patches in Grey valley 
and near Hokitika. Canterbury however is the granary of 
New Zealand. But for the fall in the price of wheat it 
would still export immense quantities, in 1893, the colony 
raised 8*000,000 bushels of wheat. The crops in 1894,— 
the smallest of the decade—were ;■—wheat, 4,819,695 
bushels; oats, 12.153.068 ; barley. 724,653; hay 86,(9$ 
ions; and potatoes 1:36,540 tons,—of which 4,679,982 
bushels of wheat. 11.197.792 of oats, and 667,614 of barley, 
47,064 ions of hay and 82,826 tons ol potatoes were grown 
in the N, Island, and the remainder In the S. Island. The 
largest farming districts are Otago and Canterbury. Otago 
raised 1.161.672 bushels of wheat and 6,816,769 of oats; 
Canterbury 3.407.841 and 4,172,690 respectively. Canter¬ 
bury has large numbers of sheep. Otago has more mixed 
farming, growing wheat and potatoes in the north, and 
wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips in the south, it 
depends more on oats chan on wheat; it has large Hocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle; and in its ulterior are the chiei 
gold mines. The long-wool led sheep are, in parts of the 
$. Island, fed on turnips or chaff in the winter ; but in the 
N. Island little, if any, winter food is given to sheep or 
cattle, as grass grows nearly all the year round ; while the 
climate all over New Zealand is so mild that nowhere do 
sheep or cattle need housing in winter. 
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New Zealand has a great variety of timber. Unfortu¬ 
nately, magnificent forests are ruthlessly cut down and, 
burnt to clear the ground for grass; and the exports of 
this class tvru yet small. Kauri-pine, however, is now ex¬ 
ported to Australia and England, and our Rimu or red 
pint: and our birth—really a beech—are beginning to be 
used in Europe for paving purposes. These two woods, 
M 1th thu white pine, exist in vast forests on the S, bland,— 
in its extreme north, and south and its west coast. The 
Kauri is a splendid tree, often rising to 160 ft,, with trunks 
of which too ft are free of branches. The wood is 
durable, and the turpentine of this tree on the sites of the 
old forests furnishes the Kauri-gum of commerce. The 
Rimu ur red pine is also a fine wood, clear grained, heavy 
and solid, extensively used in building, flooring, as also 
for furniture, from its taking a fine polish* Harder woods 
-Matat or black pine and Tctara—-are not so common as 
the red and white pine, 

l he total gold raised till now in die Colony was 
i -.fioo,944 or.. =a .^49,566,S78. exclusi ve of gold exported 
unknow n to Government, or used locally for jewellery', tie. 
1 he total export of silver was 667,762 or.; but silver 
mining has received little attention. About 1,500 tons of 
copper. 500 of antimony, and 17,296 of manganese have 
been exported. Mines of tin exist hut are still undeveloped, 
The output of coal in 1S94 was 691,548 tons (including 
brown coal and lignite), the previous output, to end of 
1S93, being 8,496,869 tons. The bituminous coal mines 
are on the west coast near Westport and Grcytnouth ; of 
briwn coal in Auckland, Canterbury, and Otago; and of 
lignite in Wellington. 

the Colony has 20,230,898 sheep, 831,831 cattle, 
308,812 pigs, and 211,040 horses. 

Our total agricultural exports in 1S93 were valued at 
.£3.781,898, including grain, fruit crops, hay, grass, and 
garden and orchard produce. The total export of wool in 
1894 was 144*95.154 lbs, = ^‘4,827,016: frozen meat. 
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1,016.340 cwt,=£ m 94.545 : rabbit-skins. \ 7,536460 lbs. 
=-6*38.952; sheep-skins, 2,534,502 -£i7 J.294 : tallow. 
8.094 tons = £183,588 ; oats, 1,806,411 busKds = £ 190,094. 
The land under grass or crops is a good index of the work 
done in 50 years in New Zealand ■ 10,063,051 acres were 
under various kinds of crops in 1894 : and the average 
yield of wheat for that year—the lowest average during 
many years, but still higher than in live other Australasian 
Colonies,—was 20*15 bushels per acre: in 1888 it was 
26 37 bushels. In 1894 the oat crop was 12,153,068 
bushels—average 35 :7 per acre: barley, 74,635 bushels— 
average 25*11 ; potatoes, about 125,000 tons—average 
about 6 tons. The gradually increasing export-, of butter 
and cheese—in 1893, respectively 58,140 and 46,201 cwi. 
promise a vast extension in the near future. The export of 
Kauri-gum in 1893 was 8,31710ns, price £61 8s. 3d. per 
ton, or over £500,000. The toial exports in i*94 were 
.£9,231,047 t and imports £6,788,081. 

New* Zealand is pre-eminently the healthiest of all the 
Colonics. The death-rate varied in 1888-90 from 9*43 to 
9*66 per l.OOO; in 1892 it was 10*00; and 10*23 * n 1893* 
The death-rate in England is about 19 per 1,000, in Scot¬ 
land tS*g, in Ireland 19, whilst in the Colony coming nearest 
to New Zealand for health—N\ S. Wales—it is 13-25. The 
census of (891 gave 70,222 persons over 50 years of age; 
and our population now numbers 684,765,—363.885 males 
and 320,880 females. 

These numbers exclude the Maoris, regarding whom t 
add a brief statement. Their own traditions state that 
they came in several canoes from Hawaiki—a land the 
locality for which cannot now be determined. In race and 
language they arc similar to the inhabitants of Tahiti, 
Samoa, the Harvey group, fit .. and like ilium they have 
neither the Papuan element fount] in the Fijis nor the 
Malaj and Japanese elements existing in the islands north 
of the Line. The Maoris, who a century ago must have 
numbered about 200,000. are now only about +2,000, and 
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are gradually decreasing They are second to no uncivi¬ 
lized race with whom Europeans have come into contact, 
being brave, physically strong and intellectually apt, though, 
of connie, unable to consider matters in an abstract form 
like Europeans. Some nr them, who have had an English 
education. ran speak and write English very accurately and 
show remarkable ability in debate. When Europeans first 
arrived, the Maoris, though they had small cultivations, 
were barely emerging from the hunters stage of develop¬ 
ment; but now some of them have docks of sheep and 
herds of cattle, while others attend to agriculture and own 
reaping and threshing machines of the latest American pat 
terns. The old life, with its ancient relation of chief to 
people, is departing; and it remains to be seen whether 
they call, in the Struggle for existence, exist as a separate 
race, or whether the Maori blood will survive in a century 
or two, unless mixed with that of Europeans. The Colony 
admitted the Maori ownership of laud ; and almost all dial 
which belongs to the Crown or to Europeans has been pur¬ 
chased from them. S-nne land was confiscated in the wars : 
but the M aories have had ample reserves made for them, 
so that none have been left landless. Inter-tribal war— 
once common—is now at an end, and the: habits and life of 
Europeans are now partially adopted by almost all: the 
result on the race, time alone can unfold. Phthisis is not 
unknown ; but if attention is paid to health, and European 
diseases are kept away from the Maori settlements, the race 
may linger on; yet 1 dnubL it it will Increase. When a 
superior meets an inferior civilization, despite philanthropy, 
the latter is doomed. It-, only chance is the adoption of our 
custom.-,, and dial requires time. The Native schools, now 
maintained amongst all the tribes by the Government, are 
doing much, and the teaching of English helps . but pro¬ 
gress is slow, and unfortunately the vices of civilization 
are often copied more than its virtues: the results are 
degradation and death. Among the 7t members of the 
House of Representatives are four Maori members, elected 
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bv the Maories : two are half-castes. one speaking English 
fairly well Of the two Maoris one—Horn- l leke. a rela¬ 
tive of the great Hone Heke, who fought with us in days 
gone by—is an excellent English scholar, an effective 
debater and has the manner of an educated English 
gentleman. The Legislative Council has two Maori mem¬ 
bers, while in the Executive a half-caste, elected by a 
European constituency, is an excellent English scholar. 
War troubles have ceased for though there may be riots, 
or disturbances, the railways ami roads have rendered 
impossible such wars as the Colony witnessed between the 
forties and the seventies, I f flu M auric* were thrifty and 
active, they could all, with the land now in their possession, 
be more comfortable than they are, and could become 
wealthy : but, unfortunate!). they are nut thrifty as a nice, 
nor have they been trained to hard work as agriculturists : 
hence their future is doubtful. Many of them are ignorant 
of sanitary rules ■ and this often produces fever and other 
illnesses, though as a race their health is good. What 
makes their outlook gloomy is the fewness of births, and the 
lack, in many tribes, of adaptability to our customs. Lately 
a movement has begutt, among two or three of the tribes. 
10 stop int em perance, and to pay attention to the laws of 
health; but reforms work slowly even among Europeans, 
and we cannot expect great or immediate results among a 
people only emerging from barbarism. 

The safety of a State it has been said, depends on its 
finance. Finance has. at one time or another, troubled 
,-Vt-ry Colony, and New Zealand has had. and may again 
have, years of anxiety about it. < >n the 31st March 1894, 
the net debt was /jS.874,491 ■ catrying an interest and 
Sinking Fund charge of /1,873.682. In the Session of 
1894 the Parliament authorized an increase of liabilities of 
no less than Sr.sso.c* >. made up as follow*:—A guarantee 
of <’2.000,000 to the Bank of New Zealand, the debt to be 
paid off at the end of ten years ^y.coo.coo to be raised 
in two years for advances to country land-owners and 
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Crown tenants £ 1,250,000, to lie spent m rive years at 
the rate of £250.000 a year, in purchasing land 10 be 
leased for settlement purposes .—£500,000 to be borrowed 
in two years by the issue or Consols in New Zealand at 
3! per cent*: — and £500,000, 10 be used at the rate of 
£250.000 a year, for purchasing and making roads in 
Native lands to be sulci or let to settlers. The money to 
be raised by Consols has not been specifically appropriated, 
and it may either lie used, for some of the other purposes 
mentioned, or may take up some of the Treasury or De¬ 
ficiency Bills (similar to Exchequer Bills in England), that 
•are ever alloat. They are practically accommodation bills 
drawn in advance of revenue, repaid when the revenue 
comes in. Gftener than once, they have been added to the 
permanent debt; and they show, just now, a tendency 
to increase. The amount outstanding on the 31st March, 
was in 1SS7. £279,100;—in 1890, £519,900;—in 1893, 
£699.000and in 1894, £811.000. The Receipts of the 
ordinary Fund of" the Government, lor the year ending 
51st March 1894, were £5,40/,688 17s 7d. -—the Expendi¬ 
ture, £5,207,450 its. 2d, ; — the surplus, £290.238 6s. 5th 
But of the Receipts, £283.779 its. was the surplus from 
the previous year ; —/ 284.500 were proceeds of Debentures 
issued under the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 £294,57 1 

sinking funds set free;—and £16.300 to*, borrowed to pay 
claims under the Naval and Military Settlers and Volun¬ 
teers l.and Act. 1S92. But for the Debentures under the 
Stock Acts, and the surplus from last year, the actual 
deficiency would have been £ t 7.82 r 4s. yd„ without con¬ 
sidering the payment of £350,000 to the Public Works 
Fund. This year we expect the suqjlus to be £150,000, 
ur a drop of £ j 50,000 compared with last year. Regard¬ 
ing our debt, we should note that it has not all Wen 
expended in wars, or on things yielding no return. \Ve 
have ahum 2,000 mtles of railway open besides many miles 
more nearly ready, which gave for 1895-94 a revenue of 
£1,172,792 17s id., with an expenditure £735*358 15s. id. 
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Then we have water-races owned by the Government; 
mill bos of acres of land are teased to tenants ; our build¬ 
ings, telegraph cables and lines, ek.. have alt come out of 
borrowed money. our 5.513 miles of telegraph connexion 
necessitate *3,515 miles ol wire; we have fourteen tele¬ 
phone exchanges and ten sub-exchanges with about 4,300 
subscribers. The revenue From Customs duties in 1893-9 \ 
was £1,655,502 17s, id.; from Stamps, including Postal 
•and Telegraph receipts (being in these two last cases for 
f^ervices rendered'!, ,£674,647 8s. fid. The Land Tax 
yielded ,£285.520 tos. 5A; the Income Tax. .£75,237 
it6s. 2d. ; the Excise duty on beer brewed in the Colony, 
#£61,807 4d- The depression existing ill over the 

Kworld has visited us too. and the accounts for the financial 
wear 1894-95 will doubtless show a fall in our Customs' 
iyvenue; for the value of our imports for t S94 was 
j£ 123,434 less than for 1893. Our financial outlook, if 
not brilliant, may, with care, lie made safe. The ever¬ 
present danger is the ease with which we obtain loans from 
London. The time when our loan money was expended 
lavishly on railways, water-races, rk„ has passed. We are 
using little liorrowcd money for railways. For roads and 
railways respectively the expenditure has been for the four 
past years as follows ■— r 890-9 1 , railways. £. 179,01 2 : roads, 
£ 7 1 - 983 in 1S91-92. railways, £154.416; mads, £ too :tn ; 
—1892-93, rati ways. £2 20,894: mads £155,339 ;—i S93 94, 
railways, £176,25- ; roads. £ 177.667. Voted for 1804-95 : 
—Railways, £313.028,—roads, £586,505. Scarcely half 
the sums voted will be spent. The danger of spending 
borrowed money on roads is that there is no direct return, 
though no doubt indirectly the Country is benefited, and 
settlement promoted. The new financial experiment I wing 
made in lending money to settlers, will be dealt with further 
■on. when considering what may be termed new lines of 
policy that have been tried in the Colony. 

The Colony has all the various religions of older lands;, 
the percentage to the populations of the leading bodies 
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being, Anglican 40'ji]. Presbyterian's 22 , 62. Catholics, 
ij'9*. Wesleyan Methodists jo 1 14—the remaining 12*07 
per cent, includes Baptists, Congregationalism. Methodists 
other than Wesleyan, Lutherans, Unitarians, Friends, 
Plymouth Brethren, Salvation Army, Hebrews, Buddhists, 
Confucians. Mormons, Freethinkers, and some who object 
to state their religion. The Anglican Church has sis 
bishops, and the Catholic four; the Presbyterians are 
divided into two bodies—the Presbyterian Church of New. 
Zealand having jurisdiction, over all New Zealand save 
Otago and Southland, and the Presbyterian Church of 
Otago and Southland. Everywhere religious facilities are 
open to the people; and, save that lands were in the early 
days granted to a few of the Churches, their support is 
entirely from voluntary contributions. Education is the 
concern of the State. The New Zealand University, 
founded by the State with a grant of ^3,000 a year, 
in a purely examining institution, which grants degrees 
and scholarships. It has given already after examine 
tion 453 degrees in Law, Medicine and Arts. There 
,irt* i,55 t enrolled matriculated students. The Uni¬ 
versity has 15 junior scholarships tenable lor three 
years, and 9 Senior Scholarships tenable for one year, 
besides a private Senior Scholarship. Affiliated to it, with 
a full Arts course, are 3 teaching University Colleges, at 
Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin, and provision lias 
been made for a new College at Wellington. Auckland 
has a Music course, Canterbury an engineering and an 
Agricultural school, and Otago a Medical - and Mines 
School. T he examiners for degrees in Arts and for some 
portions ol the Lav and Music degrees are residents in the 
United Kingdom. The Auckland University College has 
ft professors; the Canterbury College to. besides the 
staff of the Agricultural College, the University of Otago 
has 9 professors, and 16 lecturers. These teaching Colleges 
have all been endowed by the State, as have been almost all 
the numerous Secondary or Grammar Schools found in all the 
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centres of population, About 500 youths went up in 1894 
from these Secondary Schools lor the University entrance 
examinations. ! he Primary School system is free, compul¬ 
sory and secular, supervised by an Education Department in 
Wellington, and managed by Education Boards and local 
Committees, each School District having a Committee, and 
being generally the seat of one school. There are 13 EiInca- 
tion districts in the Colony, each having a Board elected by 
the Committee-!, which arc themselves elected by the house¬ 
holders and parents. f here are neither fees nur rair-s; 
and the whole expense is borne by the General Govern¬ 
ment, amounting, lor 1^93-94. to £ 440.41 ] 9s. «|d. p out 
of die Consolidated fund, and from reserves and loans 
tor School buildings. Scho la r sh ip s arc granted 10 the 
brighter boys to enable them to pursue their education at 
Secondary Schools. The Art and Technte;if School of 
Wellington has distinguished itself in competition at South 
Kensington, and at the Guild examinations in London; and 
there are Art Schools in Dunedin, Christchurch. Wanganui 
and Auckland. The number of children in the Primary 
Schools is a!tout 135,000; and over 94 per cent, receive 
instruction id drawing. Directly under the control of the 
Education Department are between 60 and 70 Native 
Schools and three Industrial Schools to which the 
juvenile waifs and stray? of our population arc sent, 
Private Schools, maintained by the Catholics nr by private 
persons, educate 15,000 pupils. There are 7 hospitals for 
the mentally deranged, entirely under State control, at 
Auckland W dlington, Porimu. Nelson, Christchurch, Sea- 
cliff, and Hokitika, with one private Asylum near Dunedin. 
The Colony is divided into Hospital and Charitable Aid 
Districts; and Hospitals an managed by Boards elected 
by contributing bodies. These Boards receive from the 
State 20/- for every 20/- contributed out of rates, and 24/- 
lur every 20/- given by private persons. There are 32 
hospitals, with about 15.000 beds, Then there are 
Charitable Aid Boards who manage Orphan Asylums ami 
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Old Men’! Homes; and also grant out door relief the funds 
for which are raised by Contributions from die local bodies 
in proportion to the valuation of the property in the Dis¬ 
tricts and from voluntary gifts, There are numerous 
Literary, Musical, Athletic, Racing, and other Societies, 
besides Friendly Societies, Masonic bodies, and other 
Altruistic organizations, We live die satm- social life 
as our race in other parts of the Globe, with jjerhaps 
more freedom from social restrictions. We have our 
Trade Unions, our Knights of Labour and Political 
organizations nf various kinds; for hers 1 , as elsewhere, 
lire problems of Life are still unsolved. Criminal statistics 
arc, certainly, no accurate test of conduct, as so much 
depends on the laws, and their administration ; but, con¬ 
trasted with other countries, our record is not unfavour¬ 
able, Serious offences dealt with by superior Courts show 
convictions amounting to 3-50 per 1 0,000 of our popula¬ 
tion anil Summary convictions of all kinds before Magis¬ 
trates, 2072 per 1,000: this excludes Maori offenders. 
We have .1 strict registration system for births, deaths and 
marriages; and the proportion of illegitimate births per 
too births was in 1S93 the highest yet recorded in ihe 
t olorfy —37Q • but this is lower than any of the Australasian 
Colonies except South Australia. Whatever faults we 
have, we arc certainly a law-abiding people : and not having 
large dries, we no doubt escape many of the vices uhvav-. 
prevalent when people are crowded together. We have 
four chief cities Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
1 hinedin, and with the suburbs the population does not 
differ much, averaging about 40.000 each. 

Our political and social experiments, are perhaps the 
most interesting matters of our Colony. It was settled 
under a system differing in many respects frnm that of 
other Colonies, Organizations—some being connected 
with Churches—were formed in England to colonize New 
Zealand. Otago was founded by the Free Church of 
Scotland Association Canterbury by the Anglican Church; 
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ami I aranaki, mainly talented by South of England 
people, had room for U'esvl^yans, while Nelson had no 
particular religion. Hi esc urgaai/a lions brought together 

men inspired with the idea of founding a new nation, 
and applying their rule of life to a new country. The lines 
on which the separate settlements were founded had, in 
the end, to be modified, but the original impetus in some 
respects still remains, 1 he arrival of gold miners Irani 
Australia. Europe and America made great changes; and 
;us travelling became easier the settlements lost their 
original distinguishing characteristics, and became mon: 
cosmopolitan. In proportion to its population—when it 
was under 100.000—the C olony had more able men than 
perhaps any other Colony; and this effect of the ability, 
character, arid aims of the early settlers is still a precious 
possession. It is impossible to include in one article our 
political struggles : our war and peace parties; our 
Centralist and Provincialist parties; our Labour or Liberal 
party. Suffice it to say that we have felt here the great 
Socialistic tendencies that have reached the civilized 
countries of Europe, £bx>ky and pamphlets, urging social 
reforms, were read by us. and having a political system 
that enabled reforms to be made easily and quickly, we 
have plunged into the outer whirl of the Socialistic vortex. 
We have extended the Stale functions. We have the 
usual Governor. Executive Council, and two Chambers: 
but our second chamber is appointed by the Crown, i.e, w 
the Ministry of the day, and at present for a term of seven 
years; but there is no limit to its numbers, and there is 
generally a struggle, when an appointment has to lie made, 
between the Governor and the Ministry. 

W hen the people demanded extensions of State functions 
these were granted: but it would be a mistake to say that 
these have all taken place in the last few years. The 
most important, and perhaps eventually the most enduring, 
are quite 35 years old. I he New .Zealand Government 
Assurance Association, founded in 1870. is a Life Assurance 
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and Annuity granting Association , and though there are 
several healthy and strong Life Assurance Companies in 
New Zealand it has been wonderfully successful, showing, 
in found numbers, insurance, £, 10,000,000, accumulated 
funds, ^3.250,000, and annual income, /373.00a Other 
societies show about ,£10.000.000 insurance, so that New 
Zealand is the best insured State in the world, This has re¬ 
sulted from persistent canvassing, Life Assurance becoming 
popular, and from the great facilities afforded by the State 
lor insurance. Then the Savings Banks system also has 
been encouraged and promoted \ there are over ,£4.000.000 
in the Government and private Savings Ranks, the Govern- 
mem holding about ,£3.500.000. Another extension of 
State functions, instituted in 1H72. was the setting up of a 
Public Trust Office, a Department of State that acts as 
Trustees, Exetattors and Administrators, Committees for 
Lunatics, etc. Under Its control are estates valued at 
jC 1.500.000: and as its transactions are guaranteed by the 
State many have availed themselves of the security it affords. 

So far these uxiieriinents may be deemed successful. 
But we have undertaken others. We enacted, in 1893, 
the t»olitical equality of the sexes for the Parliamentary 
franchise the result of discussion and agitation extending 
over 15 years. The elections of 1895 passed quietly; but 
the full effect of the change cannot Ihj judged from one 
election. So far no one can say that the women look le±& 
to character than men : and character is of at least as modi 
consequence in a Parliamentarian, as ability. We have a 
modified local option Licensing Law, under which the 
Clutha Elec tom! District has declared for prohibition. 
Under the women's voter the Licensing laws will soon be 
reformed, ami other Districts will vote no-license. 

Another experiment tried, co-operative labour, is not 
new. Instead of letting all Government work by contract 
or gutting it done by workmen on daily or weekly wages, 
the Public Works Department has let some parts of road 
or railway works, painting public buildings. eU, y at 3 certain 
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I price, on condition that the men who were balloted for the 
position formed an Association to carry out the works. 
V\ here a fair price hits been assured, and under efficient 
inspection, Lhe system has worked fairly well. In some 
instances it has not \ and many practical difficulties have 
arisen in applying it to all work; but it has the merit of 
tending to raise the self-respect of the employt-, and 
making him, in fact, a master, and not a mere servant 
under a Contractor. I he other measures lately passed 
dealing with the Labour problem arc.- -Tin* Shop I tours 
Act,—1 he Factories Act,—The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act,— j he Workmen's Wages Act.*—The Con* 
tractors and Workmens Lien Wages Act,'—The Shipping 
and Seamens Act,—The Truck Act,—The Employers' 
Liability Act The Shop Hours Act declares that one 
half week day must be set apart as a holiday by the local 
authorities for all shops employing assistants. If no day 
i$ fixed the half-holiday is Saturday afternoon. In ex¬ 
istence only 4 months, it has caused considerable friction. 
Some say it will prevent the employment of assistants, 
and as the holiday varies, — being in various places, 
Wednesday, or Thursday, or Saturday,—trade is inter¬ 
fered with. ] he Factories Act makes new regulations 
regarding hours, and the employment of women and 
youths, with various sanitary provisions. Its most im¬ 
portant requirements, wherein perhaps it differs from other 
Factory Acts, are the following:—Every* place where two 
or more persons are employed is declared a Factory, and 
liable to inspection no one under the age of 14 can be 
employed in a factory, and above that age and under 16. 
only on proving that he or she has passed the fourth 
Standard of Educationevery factory must give a hail 
holiday in the week, and no person under 18 years of age, 
and no woman, except on a halt holiday, shall be employed 
in any factory* for more than 4] hours continuously without 
an interval of at least half an hour for a meal:—girls under 
15 cannot work as type-setters; no boy under 15 can be 
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employed for more than 48 hours in u week', nor at any 
time between 6 p.m. and 7.45 a.m. No female shall be 
employed for more than 48 hours in a week. During die 
meal boor no person is to be h in 1 in a factim except in 
rooms that have to be specially provided for the purpose. 
Any manufactured work done, not in a factory hut in 
private houses, must have a ticket or label affixed, stating 
that it was made in a private dwelling or unregistered 
work-shop. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was 
passed in 1804 to prevent strikes; W no cast: have yet 
come under it. It provides for disputes between trade 
unions and employers being referred first to Boards of Con¬ 
ciliation. The Colony has been divided into industrial dis¬ 
tricts. each with its board: bur these have not yet been 
formed. Half of each board is elected by the Industrial 
Unions of Employers, the other half by the Industrial 
Unions of Workmen, and there is a complicated provision 
for the election of a chairman by the two parties. The 
boards have no power except as to conciliation ; if that 
fails the dispute may be sent to the Colony’s Court of 
Arbitration, one of whose three members is to be appointed 
by the Governor on the recommend at ion of the employers, 
one on die recommendation of the employees, and the 
third from among the Supreme Court Judges. The award 
of this Court is compulsory, and may be enforced like any 
other court award . but if it is not complied with the utmost 
penalty is /Aoo. It is a most inadequate penalty; for if a 
strike took place on a large scale, it is dear that the losing 
side would sooner pay the ^500 penalty than lit* forced to 
obey an award which might be ruinous to their interests. 
Tublic opinion will doubtless have a greater effect in the 
enforct'.meni of the award than the £$co penalty, 

The Workmen's Wages Act gives a workman certain 
remedies against a Contractor and his employer, and 
prevents the employer paying tile contractor until a month 
after the work has been finished, thus giving the workman 
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a chance of obtaining a judgment against the contractor and 
enforcing a lien on moneys coming to his employer. Tin 
Contractors and Workmens Lien Act is framed for the 
same purpose, only it gives those supplying goods 10 build 
mg contractors similar remedies to those granted to work¬ 
men for wages. The Shipping and Seamen's Act ensures 
a certain number of seamen and firemen being carried in 
sailing and, steam vessels, and also Inis some of the 
provisions advocated by Mr. PJimsoll. such as load-lines, 
deck cargoes, etc. The Truck Act insists that all wages be 
paid in cash and not in goods. The Employers Liability 
Act is a copy of the English Statute; and the Coal Mining 
Act forbids the employment of women and youths in coal 
mines. Such in effect has been what is termed Labour 
Legislation in N gw Zealand; and it will be observed that 
it has nor, as yet, been very alarming or very radical. 

It is impossible to pronounce what tht effect of this 
labour legislation may be. If the measures tend to raise 
the standard of living and increase individual thrift and 
self respect, the result roust Ik: beneficial; but if they 
piotnote 3 slavish dependence on the Government, evil will 
follow. That there is often a tendency amongst employers 
to neglect the well-being of their workers for the sake of 
their profits, is too true ; and surely the State should look 
after the physical and general well-being of its citizens. 

Notwithstanding w hat has been done in Labour Legisla.* 
tion, however, the problem of the unemployed still remains 
unsolved. Our new Labour Bureau has partially coped 
with the difficulty; and we have two small experimental 
farms to which those out of work may be sent. This 
Labour Department acts also as an Inspecting department 
under the Eictorics and Shops Act; and it tries, besides, to 
obtain work for those out of employment Every winter, 
howti. er, there are hundreds of men seeking w ork, and some¬ 
times much genuine distress, Ko one remedy can meet the 
eviL Many causes have helped its growth the nomadic 
habits of the digger, the large number of men who came to 
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tl;e Colony when railway :ind other works were siamd, the 
want of thrift, the need for settling on farms those who 
were engaged in mining sod tn public works, the slow rr.se 
ot manufactures in every new country, and the easy mode 
ol transit and the habit of travelling common in all the 
colonies, have all tended to swell the tanks of the un¬ 
employed ; atul render difficult the solution of the problem. 
1 he other experiments sanctioned in 1894 may be termed 
Laud Law Legislation, l. nder one, the Government can 
purchase compulsorily estates exceeding t T txx> acres of first 
class Lind or 2,000 acres of second class land or over 500 
acres if near one of the four large cities. The proprietors 
may. at Will, reserve the areas just mentioned or compel the 
Government to purchase the estate as a whole. The full 
value of the Land is to be [mid. and if this cannot be agreed 
Upon Otherwise It has to be fixed by a Court consisting of n 
Supreme Court Judge and two Assessors, The practical 
result is that owners of more than 1,000 Litres of agricultural 
bud hold the surplus quantity at the will of the Govern^ 
ment, without security of tenure. Land has fallen in value, 
and proprietors of large estates, especially if mortgaged, 
have been anxious to sell. So far only one estate has been 
compulsorily purchased \ but tin: Act has certainly caused 
unrest and loss of confidence amongst land-owners, The 
lands to be taken arc 10 be leased at a rental on a 5 1 ‘ basis 
on cost, but whether these rents will be paid remains to 
be proved, On some of the estates already the cry Is for a 
reduction of rents, and this means, if yielded to. increasing 
the burdens of the Colony. 

In 1890 the system of direct taxation was changed. Til] 
then, every kind of property, subject to a .£500 exemption, 
was taxed at its saleable value. The new scheme was to 
tax land, minus the improvements, at its selling value ■ to 
exempt all persona] property from taxation ; and to have a 
graduated' tax on land, and a graduated income tax. Tht: 
graduation on land was increased in 1893, Thoraxes are:— 

The ordinary Land Lit is id. per pound, on all land over 
£S&> value, less improvements. 
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Where the value is £5,000 and less than ,£10,000 £d. extra. 


Where 

£ 1 o.ot», h nd lesa than 
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id. extra. 
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190.000, 

tl 

210,000, l| 

II 

PF 

Yt 

210.000. or 

exceeding 

that sum. 2d. 




This is certainly a high rate. It may be assumed that at 
present p rites, the interest earned on £210,500 worth of 
land (without count ini: the improvements) will not exceed 
5 / .giving a net income of £10,525. On this the 1 -and 
Tax would be £5,625. nr -5 %> Add the additional local 
rates perhaps a mounting to another penny, and, if the owner 
is resident out of the Colony, the Absentee tax of 20 %, 
besides the Graduated Tax. This Tax on its imposition 
was called a " bursting up tax," and perhaps its incidence has 
enabled the Government to purchase large estates without 
relying upon the compulsory powers of this statute, 

The income Tax \h 6d. in the £ on all incomes over £300 
and up to £ 1,000, and is, on ul] taxable incomes over £ t ,ooo. 

The other Agrarian Law is that of advances to Settlers. 
The Government has authority to borrow £3.000,000 in 
two annual instalments, to lend to settlers, who must be 
country settlers and freeholders or Crown tenants. The 
maximum loan to anyone person or Company is £2,500, 
and it must not exceed ; the value of the land in case of 
freeholds; and t the value of improvements in case of 
leaseholds. The interest is 6 per annum, but of this 
amount t % is ,1 sinking fund, so that after 73 payment* the 
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loan is redeemed. The moneys are to be borrowed at 5} 
and It is thought that the 1A % margin will cover probable 
losses and pay the e.xjiense of the Department, Such a 
financial scheme needs years to Lest its economic soundness. 

As the effect of the graduated tax and the Land and 
Settlement Act has necessarily been to lower the value of 
large holdings, so this scheme of lending money lowers 
interests, which again will lessen the profits of the Life 
Assurance Department and may mean a recasting of the 
rates. 1 he effect on farmers remains to be seen. Pro¬ 
fessor Gide in his Social Economy does not seem to think 
that encouraging mortgages has been beneficial to the 
peasantry or France 

Such, however, are some of our social experiments. 

I heir effect may not be seen in our life time ; but whatever 
the result of these and other laws. New Zealand is eminently 
Jilted for the breeding of what Is called the Anglo-Saxon 
people. It lacks the summer heats of Australia and the 
1 ■ nited States: it has no cold winters: and the climate has 
been termed by an American, '*an eternal spring/*—a 
phrase that characterizes i( very well, yet it lacks the con* 
tinuity of a Continental climate. Our future who can 
predict? We are still drawn by cords of Home associa¬ 
tions to the Mother-land. Her literature is nur literature ; 
and though the papers and journals of the United States 
are extensively read, our feelings are British. Whether the 
loose Confederation that now exist* wjtl War the strain of 
war. or whether the future will see an English-Speaking 
I ed 1 rration that will weld England, America and Australasia 
into one in heart and one in aim—the uplifting of humanity 
—who can tell ? 

I' or us in the Colonies, our task is clear. It is to do what 
our hands find to do, to promote civilization as best we can, 
hoping and believing that in the future, peace will triumph 
and a peaceful federation take ihe place of hostile nations. 
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ClUKLti iJl: HaKI.E/, 

Ih'ofessor in the University of l,otiYain,‘ 

( Ci-Wtifitt' S fi&tt V:j£ r J\ , / i ;r„ j\V i fig 5,1 


KyaXIi .: S ; Fu 

i —Ft * i< Opposition, Liming ; i. Injury, widredncsi 3* Khme; 4- A 
negative exclamation. 

1S1 Text.—TW wicktd man doe* not iticceed ; ihfi wi&£ jumpers ; she 
great goes, the- hide comer? in him. 1 (nuance* of opposition.) 

Cvrfi, I —I"i MgmJlts * ttkkcti m-irt When / J 7 (the wirfcedj reign*, 
lilt heaven and earth .lire wit bout any reUdmiAliip ; benign sm not pro¬ 
duced. When the high ami the low are estranged, the empire is badly 
governed. 

jti Tn\i 1 Plants whose rW j t s -trr itsEcirljeeil canncjt be plucked up 
except together, t—C*w T 11 TIlU lezarcbi princes. 

i. If by patient* Lind i^nievciiLnceJ even the oermmon man becomes 
-L^cessfuJ, itall not the lupenor nmi ? U*h ien»e of / 3 V) P —He will mi 
cause trouble 10 die people. Ccm, II I,-*!//, f 

3. Patience Lead* lo advancritieoL—JFui it if nut becoming to advance 
in dignity, solely because one btsr> jutiirnily with opposition and iniquity. 
C?j». II. 

4. When one fua-i in his favour the decree of heaven, he will cettaiiU) be 
successful The fields pui in order prosper (in spire of opposition* ftf -h 
] icslrt^ will be accomplished Cvm, IL 

5. JM/V|. By making wicked opposition cease, the *uj terror man will 
prosper; hss friend will be as if surrounded by Luxuriant branches of laurel 
The happiness of n superior mun lie? to e^erdsirtg office with justice 
and mi tabic regard 

ti. Alro^/ilj: 10 destroy, overturn obstacles and injurtuui tiling*. 
Thin joy and wstftfoction are made in follow, Fint pit n r then pIciuuTr. 
How can enniimu when they 4re made to ctii m by beirtg over¬ 

thrown? G'W- 1L 

'SrmMhm .—“ Heaven above earth"; the position of the tripama indi- 
crater the path of the imu dl rising and of ihc great descending. 

# Tnmdjued &o±tj ihe French by Ke* j. P. Yd, d'Errmoa, D_Ll P 

t The expre&n the rffiitafiK: dflcrid ijy ih* intei Lao;.! rwiltfw » the 

» 4 fle as Ib« lint a* 1 be sdl fort of Kw Xt 

m rv, by fuaptlnn^ HDl»tiOX 

I p-l/i# Ht mrari ihr ibaaie of wkbsdvto *ho vUJxi >» da bam thaugh ht tilaj 
jii> 1 im«ct. 

I A pofubr Biytive- 



i c£ T'fnr Yih-Jkittgi 

The obstacle la tbe relation between die heaves and the earth HKiiEftote 
/V- The wise man avoid* difnc Lillies, The wise are nut proud bemtm 
of their emoluments, (but in lIuU) they ccmiimie (to pradiscj vinurs in 
thdr hearts. 

:V>/ta—T he two sentences 3 and 4 jn the zd Text iwe merely continua- 
lions of the 2d in tern e, from w hich they have been detached solely to 
make up the number <5. 

We have in this section as im-tjuke of an obstacle in seotoice * f the 
means of comjiwrfitig :i in vrntenses r, j and 4. and three in 

m/a rente* ;* 5 and <j, where the wotd /V is used. 

t 

Kua-XIlI.; >B " — ■ r^ + 

I — TM**-.- Union; harm any. 

i*t 11 \i. = When the mas of a country live in uncord u ■ *-o«ptrr^ and 
overcome* the greatest drift cy Idea * The wtss man will easily attain per 
f ecu an (J/jfc) 

Om, I*—We see here an effect of the action of heaven. Power com 
btned with ability and undemanding and observant of justice. So the 
superior tniiJi is guud and just, and =oe.s into the idea uf _dl Out exiiLs 
under btiVcm Thus union re%m 

rd TEXT*—i + The man disposed 10 mitvrJ (*'&*£} will be without 
regret* at home. IF he even t|uti it—(remaining sucht)—he will incur no 
11 Lame- Cem. U, 1 lEtttai of domestic union.) 

1 . The eremhcujted man (if he goes about) among hh own people will 
have cause tn repent; (He will not preserve this evenness) Cm t 11. 
This is the road to sorrow, 

J$. [MtanE of pieserviOR To conbcal ones am-; while yet re¬ 

maining vigilant, to aafijcad the high land and ml to put them aside 
for a long Otoe {fiUrafy t j, yeat*). Always i& act peaceably. Q>w. It. 

-S- Having go m up into his castle, one U mure from attacks, CW. IL 
« Even under difficulties Ih l returns So justice ; he retire* into hk fmtro* 

when right no longer reigiu. 

5 causes joy 10 succeed fears. Great armies meet pcai:eabty 4 

“lire mail at concord places above all things moderation and just ice. Even 
his oiermet come back to hmi in ihtf spirit of peace. C#m> IL 

k The man disposed to concord and having a constant heart will lie 
without sorrow in the suburbs (at the aacrifiee ?), 

SyNtMirm.—** Htc tinder heaven" brms this Km Goodness, attaining 
to dignities, presemug moderation and keeping in accord with heaven 
conn! times T'itn^Jin. Uy e hem the wise man understand* the nature uf 
Lllnigu and tumprdrendi sh* hsfnwmh: whole [t/am / *rs tiki t%n^ t u The 
fire ij^hni up heaven, makes it kmwit " 

JYjfj ,—Hr. ijegge had already pcrculved that Concord was the subject- 

* S^if At — it ijp hum, 

t ThU iTf;*rit* owducr Uxh in am! *ui of one" 1 buu*t 
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muter of Ah djipter„ without. haiKVf^ ^ivintt arty ien&o to its heading 
ftm%. According 10 Prof dc Ijco ujjerle 7 "Jw- /jVt U a irgglodyu-:. 
Respect foi his memory prevent* any remark on this expUrmtioi^ 


KnaXIV _ — 7 *tf 

t— 7 *rf < Itttt* grandeur. (□ tiecamt great, development* 

!■>! F£xt.—U reilrstrss a beginning (already ) advanned. 

Gw* L —Tra- greainc^ i* goodne^ in per-tendn of honour* : the grea: 
uluervmg thr mean . hnth little and .ircit living m Wnumy. Power 

nnd itnnrm-s, with ibilily rid knrjwlnlgr rnn^iinie in vinue. U i* n 
hirrnnoy with the heaven ; works in due lime ; pipes ^realty, (App\ 

sd Tkxt.— 1. The truly ^reat nan has no rotation* with the wicked, 
and though he encounter greji difficulties he #fll commit jio J.uil.- 

3 , j Hie advance* of mnn-nsil _^u:!n.:- = ^ Hlul is conveyed in a ptr, 
chariot ^iU irrtve safe in whatever direction it _r;. iCew* IL Wiut 

is placed m it will Sustain no injury,) 

£ (Creators^ b the Ini of she Kona;* *mly j They alone ran give suit 
Able gift* iu the ScuiqI H^ven. tu intanur umn* cairn :>i. The 
mutt wffl wmmd the Srtfi of Heaven,, ii he I hints t*f smiling him a gits. 

4. Tile great man mak-a m> mmakeitbrnit whai dots not concem him. 
hi out hist right. (t>m El He iitanngsita^es dearly between them.) 

5 , The: great man u*es a|] riuGrrity in his rotations ; rmtjesik and graven 
he is happy; he expresses hb thoughts sincerely. |CW. If, What he 
says is Indieved * even should he change fob mind, all have confidence in 
hh wtadom j 

6. lie receives help ficmi heaven : everyth mg Lorn* to tils advimia^F. 

Sjut&sfiito —This Kim represents ** Kite above I h _u the 

superior man fttpreSfes cvil s dilute* go*«i, and nt everything tonltircnv 
hinusclf to the decree of heaven. 

AWfc—'litis chapter indicate* the sjuaiilje* Aiid attaafii^t^ of * gnrrtt 
man.—intern:ci i, 3 ; 4 jeuI 3 rearing iu nrnraJ and z and o 10 miterat 
gTLaltim The 1 m* however, may ht adduced only lor iht sake of com¬ 
parison 


Ktia XV. P — - ; JT*M 

L—JFB*: Resist, comlcacccvfiiME^ good will, inodvrty 
rat TltXT,—When this virtue Lmraics greatly in 4 wbt tmn v lie will 
have a happy lot. 

£>w- I.—The rule of the heaven b to pour dorow^rdsi in favours and io 
c*n^ li^it to shine ; thit of the earth, to push upward* rU activity. The 
way of rhe heaven is to despoil the arrogam and to heap favour* on the 

* \*u - IjiiIf. m t # - 

* TV IbI mat* sb*ii uuiBcirntls? dui ibi* «n$ tn Uk «rr4{fn*t w» 

A'i-W - cmKj*«t fcsjxttfef. uxi& ntrt A im-io mnue. u M de I jeerape^ brSk^aJ. 
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humble j that of the earth Is to overturn the hick t>f the |ir-oud andtoos:^ 
the humble tn superabotincL The spirit*, cast down the proud and favour 
the humble. The «ay of man is tn hate the proud and to fgvethe humble. 
Modcity* when in honour, ■ihin-.-v brilliantly; when bwened, it prevaricates- 
noL This i5 the supreme end of the wbe mart. 

id Text.—i. When the wise mao is respectful he will come happily 
nut of difficulties. ( Grut. IL SeM abasement is the way to maintain one's 
sdf.) 

i. Respect manifesting itself outwardly* produce* the happier tiEv c^— 
(G?w. XI ^Vhd) it k firmly founded in the inme^t hears.) (App.) 

& Ihe wise man whu is d%enl and respectful will be fortromte to the 
end, (Ccwr. It All will submit ihenrtelvES |r> him. \ 

4* It k always advanUgcous to advance m respect and modesty. ( Qm> LL 
And not to eatc-ed the due measure of mode rat ion,,) 

5* WiVm without riches a man will be loved and helped by hb fallow- 
citixcnst ii he shows rtipeal and good will. But with those who arc no: 
trabmbsive,! it is good to use force and even arms* 

6. If goodness openly shown (is not understood), one should then «t 
his troops in mmiun and chastise the towns and states,g (£**?, IL If 
kindness does not succeed-) Ufp*) 

Sjmh/utjt ,—This hexagram represents “Earth above a Mountain. 1 * 
Thua the superior man diminishes what ii excessive, increase what k 
wanting* and, arranging everything in due proportion* establishes peace and 
diffuses his favours 

Afafc—Respect, defeteftr r cowards everyone, modesty are mnuamc^Ul 
virtues according to Chinese moralists. This chapter states thor taws, 
their measure and adWntng^ and ihe cwfc* when it k \n.w- ,suy to au 
with tfcttrrny. 


K« XVL , =—= . 1*. 

L—Yr*: i. Dignity, majesty: it ease* satisfaction enjoy tuenh 
ist Text —Dignity wilt advantageously establish feudal \hk& and con 
duct amices. (A prince full of dignity crili succeed therein.) 

Ccm. L—Mighty P^ct which makes its wbhz± triumph us they should 
and acts with condescension ha* true majesty. In r midget rid ion is like 
that of the heaven and of the earth: it acts like them Ho* can he who 
fwMs^ssa H fait to cnuihltsh Fds ranialii on a ^oiid base and tn ^jToijcJe bis 
tmops^ The heaven mid the earih act with condescenaiim, Tims th^ 
■-io mid the ru;.:in fad nut in iheir <oumey f nor ire the frnir season« dk* 
imbed in ih=ir taurse. So acts the Rreac and wise man : thus his laws and 
puiiiAmult -rt iim sod the people submit to them Nobk dignity k 
indeed ■ great thing i 

* t £^s=f .—hr mml *kk, J 

+ £* m. — ftl ii„ S/ i /Ew 

I 

, * ^ “ ' m "= ™tootH, ?> ih E Jill S*otcn«. fc, the ^ {„ m . 
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til Ti*r.—t- A dignity showing itself to Ik- noisy, \ar, a noisy enjoy 
mciit, id sense) is .1 fhitii thing. ( Cvm. 1L The will becomes exhausted j 

a. I'emrer renting on a rock will speedily attain a happy success. (Afp.) 

3. If anyone cast covetous eyes on enjoyments and linger (in them; he 
will hate to repent of it. {App.) 

4 - Undoubtedly, through dignity are acquired gtealnes- and much goo.l, 
Numerous and eager tnentU will protect (it). ( Com. If. Desires will be 
accomplished perfectly. I 

S' Pleasure is a chronic iilncv* which becomes continual and increases, 
even though one may not die «f it. {App.) 

d if he who » given up in enjoyments amends himself completely,* lie 
will escape rite tint* which are their confluences. {Can, IL If he goci 
on, the thing cannot last.) (App.) 

Synfahtm. This Kua is formt'd of “Thunder issuing with nm'sc from 
the Earth.” The ancient* based their musk upon it and honoured virtu c- 
J hey offered their adoration to S/mhj '-//, and m.nlp libations 10 theit 
ancestors. 


Kua XVn _ _ ; A 7 « 

I S»i: Respect, submission. conformity with what should be ; 1. Com¬ 
plaisance ; \ Fidelity to duty; 4, Consequently, in this caae. 

1st Text. -This virtue enables one to piii happily through the lour 
stages of distance f witho-jt failure or mistake The strong hearing with 
the weak, activity amid enjoyment n.mtitmt-SnL 

&**. 1.—lit success is great. through it the world gets all things in 
due time {tUtAFp fvtcscdm*ty great is the importance of acting in con 
Lonforniily (*») with the needs of different time, 

i<l Text.— t, A magistrate correct j rig faults which may have been com 
mined will he happy In his relations with me:, he will aerjuirc ureal 
merits abroad through his good conduct. 

' Should he frequent the company of young men and rrgh-ci the old 
(and wire), he dots not deserve that amone should hold relations with him 

3. Should he do the reverse, in that Attt. f 4th sense of mi) he wall 
attain to good and to the position he desires; he will remain Firm and 
upright; (hi* thoughts will hr withdrawn from all hmencss). 

4. Who] is obtained by Hilamahlej yielding [and not rot ore’s own 
merits) b a fatal flequbitjop By heir; -rincerdy upright and perabriru; in 
the way of truth great merits are acquired- i O ut, It. IVTiat sorrow can 
one (then) fear ?) 

$■ Upright conduct, holding always to what b good will bring SLicr-sy. 

( (t*ttf II. Thus will h be with the mao in oStt who is always careful of 
the (just) mean.) 

■ Ctm .~Shcng - ™,- fit M 
* See Kui 1. 
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6. When She bond of attachment and submrssioxi (among she subjects! 
la itrosig, the Kinp can offer sacrifices on the mountains of the west- He 
can held cQEiLmun scat tan with the spirits . the li nlo: ■ between men ami 
spirits ;s Uieo perfect* t Cam. Sacrifices then become accepted \ {Jfif.) 

J ttrtfiffliimr —This he rag rum Isi formed rtf 11 Thunder under itagnum 
Water. 1 ' The wise man, on the apprmrb of darkness (whether of she 
nigh) nr of a sitting got* home with trnmjuiliiiy anti remains at test.t 


fcua XVL1L ; ^ 

J-— JCtf.' IMihetaibm* cmuamiaHircni, I rouble, care. 

isl Text-.— IM iUfirion produce and develop* (good; by it) the 
worhl remain* in good order, It gives triumph over ditfitallies We 
ihoiiitl ricLi berate dap I before icting, imi again three dip afterwards 

(on She cons*L]Ucttces;fc t 

Com. I If we deliberate ^i&sSy, die world will be wdi governed* In 
entering on any affair we should deliberate three dap before and three 
dap after. 

3dTi:*;T<— i. The chief though! iKu) of a careful father is than he has 
a son. If be thinks maturely tif this* lie will ronanU on fault (Ctm- 1L 
UUfciiltLt* will end for him in u happy Eoluifom if he eortijdefct everything 
with care ) 

i, Thai of a mother h she fear of lint being prffmly Jutt* (£>«. II. 
/-*« of m>i kecjjirrg she <)usu| incan.,1 

>■ 1 bert* will never tic .\ny great fault tr. regret or any reproach So 
urirfci^o. (CVw. 11, And Shis till the end*) 

4- Should he -show a fatal indulgence (for the fauisjE of hb soni and Icar 
[o trouble him (with his lemmsirmacesil be will regret it. {Afp.) 

5 - A diligent lasher, cartful for ihe perfecting td lu$ .Mil, will merit 
praise^ (by his virtues. Cam. II.) 

f*. Pin incline! ion tp serve the sovereign or the prssmc-i [jftKCCd-s fsorn tr** 
much cm* for ouc s u^n affair* ami fium a j*lung to lUetfd tu fiolhing but 
than Sudi views should he irioderatesL 

— Here have 41 Wind under a Mountain." li represents 

the strong alMive T ihe weak below , ttibrni&siaTs in the one. uprightness with 
irrtnnevb in the other. Thus the great should encourage the people ami 
develop all virtue 1. 

— AU this refers to Kv = cares, thought, unices. 

TTlls- coiicife^, ib (bfi ? J 1 if [hr tmclirm Chiutsf, *i.« lUs pcrucxLi-i tsf the fcj-c ul 
mnriLlkm ' -mparc p. 40 , qf my Hun ,Ei Liqu 

♦ - V«* 4 i t?1 1 ^ of my fnmtitiioa. 

* Tha *°* bis falhiir wnmiiE^ fiuilti a biwtmi ti> him Mpecriidly 

inrt i if serio* tr. iicch fsmorLit t xfiCet, VIcmii g lsj^ 31 t V^urJ^ p, joy. 

t TKf ms 1*71 jnii ihi t™w, Tl requirtt, fo Ihs aUrrctl J foi, u t\„ ctim- 

EtiEtiLirk.* i bfxmvv sii*fc diufifwt Thn Jil «cmfflCc ifiqfiM fee 

inmed tc drt ai* xj id ihr uh 10 dir ul_ 
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Kua XIX i 



I.—XJn Authority; snp«rntendena;, office. 

i st Text.— This u the source of ail good The enerriw of authorily 
will not exist S months without differences. 

Com. I,— A finii swhoiity increases little by little By gewlness and 
cotidnreqijim ii will nudnttm (hr (jiat) mean, and fulfil its duties. By 
firmness and uprightness it will achieve great success: thb is the way of 
the haven, After H months, some evil may supervene, hut ii will not be 
Luting (if one is wise). 

ad Text.— i, Authority acting in consonance with [general) concord a 
a source of certain mcress, f Cum. U !t will assuredly attain its end.) 

*■ Tf it proceeds thus, advantages will certainly result from it-* 

j. To delight in power for it stilt l:, wit haul any other adtanLagc or 
pleasure. By rejec tinj th is vain feel i ng, au ihot ity will be ettmsed hi ppl |y. 

4 - The supreme authority should Be without any weakness. {&»*> I). 
Exercised in a suitable way.) 

5- * S™ ! P^nce to kno* well how to csetri-,.- authority h both 
neccssaiy and a happy thing. (Cunt, 11. The prince should foilow the 
way of the (Just; mean.) 

6- An authority which is generous and sincere is a source of happiness 
withaui any ^hadotr ionise of sorrow;, (CW. II. These dispositions, 
should hr preserved to ihe heart, I 

Spttfaitm —*The Earth above stagnant Waters, " The wise man 
instruct* without relaxationt he forms and prelect* ihe jreople without 
(wing (for this) any limits whatever. 

AW,—All this indicates the conditions for the happy and successful 
exercise of authority, the qualities of prince*, tit. 



Kwm, 


I .—Kmhti Vo beh -Id, to route 11 plate ; a tauk ; s. External appear¬ 
ance, deportment. 3, fJravity, dig idly 
/sr Taxt.—r>«portment. gravity (at of one) who 11 purified and ptepurvd 
<0 offet sacrifice. and dire* not make the offering;: he is fnll of upright¬ 
ness, of severe il^ttisy 

Cent. 1—fld l His ftupetior* WA op to him ami form themselves on 
hit model, By considering the spiriiaal way of (he heaven and 1 he seasons 
(succeeding each (Xher) unchangeably, the My man conforms himself (to 
their action) and conclusively eiuth its lies his teaching. 

* A lEpfiEkufi of Jin. 1 „ in iiH tiji ihe n umi w, 6 
t Tine C.smTncnt^rj tvjttalm tht mnti toy tW- 4149, ji 
i «***■ C^- Tq tacrifkw ty -iffcripg CKjuiiU ac:J Iwd, Pm L de 

m A -< * I£* qtua* 14 * ptvke MUi m*\t ihr lthikkihf& it laTtid. t m nMti-r |q 
IjUjj-: Itii MJcft or iaMaxp. cliLt LiLLEtjuriaiitartt h twtFtjIii Tfem 

h not itic V*jj gronutl inch flfJ To maintain ttil jrtaJ.Efcm k ht had to 

tTxiVt no? ihe pail 1 J the * 0 ™!* iftj n;a-kc umrmfak frjpQlil» • 1 
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ad Text, — [Uses of ihe various meanings of Aksm*) : t - A y'jung Jad 
wim is gasir.g; the deportment of a young boy; not blameworthy m * 
common man ; ilcsEiviiig btitsc in t Ai’w-W, (j wise man in high jiti-ii- 
lion), Gn*. II.—(This » the way of the common ttunv) 

i. To observe, to peep from a door tliat is ajar, is good for a itniale. 
Jlut it may bring dome,* {(>*. II. To look at a woman out of an open 

doot.J (/f/A) 

j. To consider one's own life (for Ihc directing of) one's actions {itUrat/y, 
one's goings and comings/. (&#, II. If* order not to lose Use right 
way.) 

4. To come and come to plate the majesty of the empire, t to be the happy 
guest of the sovereign, (Cw tE. (It is said of) an illustrious guest,/ 

$. To consider one’s own life.; By this the A'iu*tzc becomes lire* 
(Q'#j. LI- To considtf the jicopLc.) 

U, T* consider Ml own ilfu ; the JSSttM-ix* is thus wtihou? repfotclt 

rise Wiild blowing over the Earth.' The undent king* 
observed (the characteristics) of places and peoples that they might estab¬ 
lish their ordinances. The grot man, an attentive observer, (represented by 
ihc Ingram of the Wind), stands wt * high-place ; the nun of good will mid 
a condescending dupottUun (represented by the tngrarn of ihc Earth), 
stand;, in the middle, to inspect and contemplate the world. (Ow. I, «t 
the beginning, i 

Kua XXI.; ErE ; Skit *«*- 

V—ShihAok ; i. Babbling that w cutting and wicked 5 2. iwh: TO hilt, 
to chew. 

ist Text.—If such wicked talk increase, it will be well to use punish- 
merit 

Cvm, L —SMA mcaaa to bile. SMk huA means baringwfttiWkmg between 
the tcdh f which prevtini* ibe doling of the mouth ; hen« 11 an obstacle^ 
4 ‘i rebellion ,h 

*d Te* r —u If the wktctl babbler has bii feet aecured In the nocks 
and HU toc> cut 0% it will fiierem. evili (Com. II 1 / he LmfioE go 
*boU t f /«* mng ,) Ulpp ) 

a If they ;Vr his flesh (with psncCTS> and cut off Im pose, it will lie well. 
(C*m, IL Violence should be usedw M/A) 

J To wish 10 lake u but bom a piece of dry meat and to find poison 

# Here iiim tmning nu# be 1 warnm *bo viuba bei luiahwad 01 jwsrpj thu^u^h 
1 thiflkw however, comparing the l*M. with Cm //., Ua± we iiuxtld omit 
Ufr**-. lie Irv: ^n-.i rtaJ : li To taiA it 1 wumia from 1 bulf-aj/m dtfir ; Cm. Thi* en 

■hariHfMii in a. k r»T»a " 

lit Attj CLjAREiiuq T-racTfal few rLprtsi3u£ <£lt tiiit uf ■ feudal ehkf to tbe kwcidgkc 

i Sentence! and ft aftsjruo** KlffttlTClJ utt \hc tut Hit pnttstwjfi Ukei llw 
pte* ^ ^ Tjf Lul * 41101 ,, in icmwldSn^ tit- la) wa? ■>hN) l i d to susriiiply ihc 
CtipiLi kw ikr *iU <rf li* tutal** uj_ Suxlntm J*o4 6 iJaniy* tkcftfm, W ftEn f frft I, 
The fQla t»f ike hi m laii m ->r Dtol. tfc Lacoupeiie ire kptanble i 

1 fchjjJ t<: -iiktiged to jn»ife tJiHi 1: ilie *n4 of Twftrk. 
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Ikeiein i* a smilt evil if one docs nothing deserving of blame; (U. To 
roeei difficulties and sufferings and to be decned fate less evil* tJun are 
blameworthy deeds.) 

+ Should he who gnaws hones in order to cat the dry meat adhering in 
them fa fater imfro&Ht) succeed in a l»w ain't (be will obtain the ptbet— 
gCiod hick); hU difficulties will turn to his advantage : he will become 
great, and will lie firmly established nrith lurk. 

5. He wifi acquire pure gold: his perfecting mil increased ; he wifi 
nor lad ; he will obtain a suitable reward.* 

6 To bear the Caa&* t turd to have the ears cut off, t» not this a terrible 
punishniem ? But (the wicked calumniator) hears (these threats) vet does 
not lindens land. (Cm. II. .-///«.) 

MjrtnMtiyt .—“ Thunder nttd Lightning " form this AW, The ancient 
kings, by the threat of punish men it firmly established the Laws The strong 
and the weak having their several places amt acting *«Ji ini ell t scute are 
represented by thunder and lightning, united and shining together. The 
weak are below, and lend inwards the lofty.) 

Aafc 'btJilcnws. i, i, and 6 brand wicked calumniators. Sentences 
3 > A. Mid 5 arc connected with the subject by the use of the word "/.* AOt” 

Kua XX ELj E-E j /t, 

^ ^ •* Glory, ray, to siIikd i j To rwrei^ ro render strong. 

Wf) 

rvt rust — tilery, emeu when exceedingly increased, is seldom l .-mmtr 
wh.tU.-ter om- may do. (iilorj and fortune arc not lasting things.) 

Ctm t t^m and intellect constitute the beauty and glory of man. It 
« in accord with the order of heaven that we should consider the change 
of the season* It is in accord with the beautiful in mao, that we form and 
perfect the world. 

ii I nr. -1 1 me strengthens and idonu hi» feet by leaving hi* chariot 
and going a-faot (as an net of virtue). C>*. Aavt- tdt, Utf ) 

2. (Another sense of the word /)). To adma. io arrange me beard, to ser 
it in order, to make it pretty and winning. A representation uf the bcauitfut 
disposition of virtue, (App, j 

?■ " ^ ** ’ a l»wi order (/}), and internally well arranged will con¬ 
tinually have a happy development, nor will it undergo any ill, lApp.) 

i. Heuinlu) i/i), rimpk a* a white gril&n, tins young girl will not fear 
a ravin her, a robber. (Cm, H, tin: will remain without stain.) 

5 - 1 ’hn tighi (/'* which adorns the heights of the mountains and bills is, 
to the beginning-—at dawn, small as a toll of yellow silk, but it ends in 
diffusing light and gladness. (A figure of the'dawn as ihc beginning of 
happiness.) 

* A oin,. cuuitauiruft ut imitate* 4, the nic «t tk« rraartwi, as Kmotce 0 fa, for 
the ai» rman. of Matence u 

t There frilo** [in lhe book) Tim pnt£iT<Ml*njjBfl wfm* u quite am of r >»~ • «Thxingh 
thi. be tna, ntvanlagrtilinJy t^gin a law mil Cum|on> 1st Test 

Tfat inlcipittsliM (aits ti i L j JtffdrW mm turn Usal n» (h* Irvt. 
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The white fay (M) is complete and perfect fnm cxtmive in mj'' 
thing). It idnms to the root of light and tt hu* ns> |pcckl enitouf. 
(Qt^, n d Thk means a chief who succeeds in his designs ? (Thi= is the 
and essential llghl, without special colout or indication,) 

Sjmblum.—" Hie imilcr a Mon main '' The wise man makes ail he 
principle* shine forth ; hut he does not believe that he can settle all dis 
ensriout 

Aofc—In this section we have ™ious instances of the of the word 
/■). and its diffcrem meanings, 

KuaXXlIL ;2 |j /M 

t—Pvh : To oppress, to overturn* to treat harshly 

rsr Tcxt, —Harsh treatment succeed* in nothing- 

Gwi L—At means to overtunij to heat down. The little* (sometimes i 
overtom the strong; the common man becomes great- People give way 
before him, hut they seek to stop him. Considering the forai of this Kua, 
Lbe wise man pays special attention to the successive increase and decrease 
of bcing^i—io their fulness and despoliation [liftra/fy, emptiness), like the 
movements of the heaven, fas the winter succeeding summer,—-the night 
the day* ete-}- 

ad Text,— t, P*k To overture* to wait onrt bed to fill by breaking 
fuie of iu legs and thus undoing it consequeitc^). It represents Lhe 
gneat, the prince who injures himself by impovemhmg and weakening 
j<ople_ This phrase and those that follow are neuralive expres¬ 

sions used in alScgarits, and denoting material und moml nun. ^ Spp. J 

t. To overturn a bed by breaking m frame: min, a de?rtnaciiv= ctfecL 
Otits who rains himself by losing his helpers,—a king, his minkicn,—a 
-teat mm r his friends and dependants : fa proverbial saying)* (G™- ^ 
He will be without companions) This means rain csiendtng itself and 
gaining iJie upper hand. {stj>p ) 

j To ovenum, to makes thing full, without regrettable consequmre* 
Thb orart when one dwe* it lawfully and for good reaiom.! Tbm 
beasnsc it concerns bath the great and the little {Or, these whn are aba* 
dotted (by alt). Com- ll« 

4. To overturn one’s bed and tear off one's skin— 4 o injure one'* tteK 
sure rain, a near calami*. {Cem* It Contra nation of the conKH^cTjcek 
of it:—by oveituinlng hit bed One injures him gelt { vfjftfc*) 

5. Hie prince* through bestowing favour on the people of the jsalace 
l/ifcmffjp 1 , people strung together like fishes) will, with emaimy fc obtain 
* great) advantages | A maxim opposed to that in sentence j. ^£f } 

jVflfe—I think that here a tigurariw and symbolical clement mitst be 
idtufiled \ and we should coiuiiter ihi* het-agram aa the representation or 
a prince (—the upper whole line), above hit officer ranged in two row* like 


' Ke^-wuitrj by Uw muntihi wei^liinj; on I be great rank 
t Wbai, tor inilncc* one at*h, tyranti* etc 
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dried fish ” s It should. therefore, be mmsUted; "haring oificen 

tike lining fish.* Then the word mould be /’W people of the palace 
6, ft fruit too targe to be eaten—ta good obtained which is wasted ' 
The wise and superior min conquers the tank (£?r s M acquirwa eharioi/" 
the people mho carry him on their arms) The low antf common man 
causes the fall (foA} of even his own residence (—the fruit already formed 
which he cannot cat- Aff*) | I'his is a proverb ml phrase inserted here 
became it con tains the wordoverturn, as occurs also to. the preceding 
sentence* i* ** j, and 4-] [Gw, IL He wltJ never be able to uaiike 
use of it) 

Sym&t/wjt.—" A Mountain weighing on the Earth/ 1 —the figute c*f 
oppression, it is also the great strengthening the weak, for the safety of 
their own estate i When the dependants are in safety, they work in peace 
and mu he the domain prosperous) 

KuaXXl V-;S E; 


I / r u 5 Repairing,, correction, amendment. return to ihc original state. 

istTtxi,—II in one’s rtlnriuus and net* otic give no offence* fricnm 
mill csmt t and ->nc will not Coil. If one hb conduct or his daily 

acts for 7 duy\ afterwards m\* will succeed in all that one tindenakes. 

£W. I_T<- ijirtrt on?% self h a Happy thing if one rrsofetdy amend 

ont- “. ul£ Ii will happen to one v niemJimed ill the text, if one acts 
frith and vubtukuori to she *ulev To comet ont p * ^df* as 

I us been arid* 11 the manricr of acting of the heaven. 0 mr will succeed. 
Power and ^ability will increase, l*o wc not see in dm the heart of the 
heaven and of the eanh ? 

ad Tt 3 Cf-’—r* ltd who awfli/j promptly* who re penis without r making 1 
resistance will beapedally blessed {Or: Prompt amendment, repentance 
without oppose ion, ore supremely lucky, f C*wh- IE If one amends arid 
reforms one's self.) U^/A) 

j, To renounce evil .mil to jW one's *df is an cxctdetii thin^. 
{Ctm, IT TTn» one yields to virtueJ f^/A) 

Strong and persistent even iti the midst of difficulties 

will esrape all niL (fVw. II By following (whai **} right.) 

^ He alone who folks wi the way of the just nirdn knows how 10 mtew 
hte nature, ^£W II. Hr follows right reason.} 

y A generous ammJMinf is without tegni (Qw It. it regulated 
according to the pist mran 1 

r>. Scii-deccpdon, a mistake regarding ones own ,^/rrc.Vw ts is ^rtai 
eva| T a cause of dudHcm The Chief of the Aimy, in inch a wiU 
suffer a peal defeat and will caose hja king (Midi) evils as 10 years will not 
suffice comely to repair. IT. This is contrary to the rules which 

sliuuld be followed by a Pjojcc,) {Apf) 

The K*rth above Thunder." The ancient king', on the 
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day of the solstice,* used to dose the froniie?:- VE Kmehante and insveil era 
could no longer pass; the Princes eonld not inspect ibdr regions. This 
was Hud or rest + —of Forced inaction* like that of the thunder endowed 
and kept under the earth* ta the Titssgmui. Hence the quctfattnn. 


Kua XXV.; — — Jf% IKtw 

1. — JF h JPSwjv VVlthoiu blame, irreproachable* honest, 

i st Text.— Irreproachable -conduct, absence of nuscomlucL. not failing 
in uprigjbtncss, ifr. If one is no t upnghi and just, evds ndl occur, every- 
thing will turn out without profit, whatever une may do, 

Cam. t—By uprightness* one prospers greatly This \s the order of 
heaven. He who is not just will be unhappy, will succeed in nothing. 
What is the result of npiighmtss? Whal act of the blameless man.will not 
heaven help by Lta oidrr? 

Ad Tcxt.—j. VVhufl the conduct is irreproachable, cffirjf pioccedmg b 
lucky, 

2. On e gathers without labour: one raps wi I limit having sown ; all 

succeed* whatever one di>es **ben one it [The Unit ^enlemus: 

cuntinucd-J idff) 

j. He whfrFCconduct is perfect may, fu vcrthclcss,meet some undeserved 
csil - like, an (innocent) *>x that i* yoked: hi conductor dogs it along, the 
people of the neighbourhood ill treat it. iipp) 

4- Good conduct {alone) prospers without any reverse. {G? jw. U- It 
will have an assured prosperity) 

5- The honest man when sick needs po medicine to be content. He 
h so by iht testimony of hk coiiEaetic*. \C&m- H. He iboubt not 1 ty it) 

6- If the acts oi an honest man bring on eofU* there will no longer \m 

any advantage from any tiling {Cam. 1L Hb act* umttttnics produce the 
evil of exhaustion, f) ( 

u Thun tier toll mg under heaven,' Everything is nghs by 
nature. The ancient kings, therefore, in their efforts* acted m caofiwtmtj 
with ihe scatscm, for the welfare of their people. Gnat- IL The strong 
man in a high position—{the tiigram of heaven) dominates everything. 
By vigorous action he solidly establishes all: he observes the [lost] mean . 
he is what he should be- ^01. !. 


Kua XXVI; 



L — T4 &A*. 1 * Great maimenanoe; qu to tar&c, to conduct, 
lit I ext.“A ^reat and good inalntcnmce confirms and perfects. If 
one dQa not niin (eat up) tut house, it will be wdE s he will gn through 
difficulties happily, (Jpp.) 

* Anm&mg to 1 >. Lt^ Or. " <My ihii dny. ibe jtV-wliidi ***** nth „ 
The multr h still lasxiUm. 

t Thmu^h 
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Com, I.—The greai mhiriremincc ^sgriific^ lhc moiig Hiafft strengthening 
hh uprightness find justice, diffusing brilliant light, daily renewing his 
fiuaes. Fowerfht amt ctevsncd, beset* wxgjjom ohnvc all things he «an 
esEahlhh himself firmly in ;m extreme uprightness. He miintarm wisdom 
above all things- He coirupond* iq the mdinartce of heaven* 

ad TiiJiL.—-1. When iome calamity supt-rrenes. h if iiood to halt no 
overcome one's self)* to yield to circumstances, and on no account to 
employ force. firm. 1 L 

2. (As* for instance, when) a car Eoaes the leather whidi m&fxfaim It its 
Its place (straight), 

3, He who travels with well-maintained harxo wilt httiie happily-mil of 
difficulties. If tie daily cocrdsci birmdf in driving and fighting* evety 
thing will succeed fu? hint (The rtmlj of 4 ;*ood education.) U 4 fp.) 

-1. The yuhe* ihe board carried by young m is of muni happy use (to 
fmwe it and accustom it to Labour . :d n*n-r<j. 4 . J//.> 

5, When a l*oar is gelded and ianmd t UiAi are nor dangerous and 
rather become useful im piemen Is, I'd extract the seeih of a boar is to 
deprive ihc wideed of ibe meann of i pi jilting- (Apj*-) 

ft Hove vast is the way of heaven E h is. indeed, immense !ti irareree | 
(fiww. If. An allkJAttm to the form of the hejugram, which Trprttsenta a 
mountain al wive heaven : it refers to the expression fsAu foA. Cw.) 

Sytit/rrfifm .—"A tuouniJim in the beurt-n " (thfc heaven its ihc midst). 
The wis* Emu, uadersumtluv all tuir.^, thst di^cthen u u, in urde- 
thus to maintain hi* riftuc; 

Kiu xxvn , s =; i: 

Ip—K- I : To preserve, to efticrtib* to sustain 2. chin, the aide* of 
the fiHrUxh . 3, profuiiinL 

1 *£ Ttutr- — EolOftiinmeni succeed* ha ppily* I t ts nercs-- sty I o exami ne 
carefully how one should entertain. One shoald Mrnttlf *cc k what is 
good for lib mouth' (Or, “Hhb begins by seeking/ 4 etad 

fiswH* L—Preserving one s uprigh;nets ia the source of happiBe*& One 
should exam be what he should maintain and what is to maintain him. 
Heaven and carlh preserve everything* the holy man preserves wisdom In 
order, by it. Eo reach all people* Cleat opportunity attends ealer 
iabmi.nL {st/f *) 

sd Test— {i*. It h very neccs^uy,) Leaving your wonderful turtle 
lone of tbe fom kind* of la^matunil lKin^ || 4 yuu watch m_- cuing 
(moving the chin; : sd [A phrase devoted 10 rtp-trs^ing the 

neglect of a higher good* in order to mach otic * sdf to material good ] 
F rhi* is Itad The hearctity tuttLe, which shows ihe fuitme. c^nncri be 
eaten; hence it is neglected- iAffi) 

In 1 he sense qf to namruk, cq do all to maimain strength and health, 

■ To Mlilrf ihtai cqoallj wwt, 

t The apiKntiom e| hse*vmly <ninwU the wit! of Stiffs ud Ehe ftttuif. 

Arr. (wiJn tin tMnSci tfec miirant, I bo xEie^m acuE ih’r plteQjA, 
t A frfsn; of tac 4tnT< ir. lu es^o| QuMtrbl i*e^- Neg;l«ltng llw Ipstivtslf 
bqfi you iMnk hjIcIt df pLcajarc, tij-j jftdJ to ilrtit4 - 
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2. To seek only amrs own preservation is to violate :be moral 1 bw&. 
To seek it on the bdghu is to go [to meet] evil and unhappiness These 
twu expressions are memt for diese who become pitrasTtus to the Utile und 1 
Ihegreah* 

3. He who carelully seeks tiaurMitneni may succeed (f) f; the tifier 
advancing step by step and gating fixedly| succeeds m Its tksiies. {**///,) 

4. If otic violates the mles,^ even when one h on the way m prosperity 
he will not succeed definitively amid great dimuultks. 

5. He who violates ihe Laws nf uprightness will certainty fall. In ten 

years lie wilt have done nothing that will be advantageous ip him (filmt//j t 
may lie do nothing). II. lie wiU encounter great obstacles. iA/ft,} 

o. To cheer one wjt h a suitable f Com.) uiaintcnajioc i> im excellent 
thing, it will succeed advantageously (by application). Com, IF From k 
one will secure universal approbation- {AffA 

Symhvlifm .— M A mountain above thunder " U figure of one who reprint 
hi* desires and restrains his inclinations), The wise nun watches likewise 
IiStv words and is moderate in the use of rood. 

Rim XSVTIL 1 ==S Td kmA. 

L— T 4 kupJt; i, Great excess $ defect; failure: x, to tnwne, 10 pass 
through, 

m Ttxr.—Defective peatne&s. A feeble support which, by strength¬ 
ening one's self In every vay t may become useful (A deficiene> may 
be repaired -) 

Gw L—Defective greatm^s a column that \% weak both &i top and 
Detective foti> amid weak and quiet persons* if it seek* in acting 
to give iitbiactwn, may become strong and may Tjwosper in ah things, 
wkti excessive cw defective, is [equally] a fatal thing. 

*d Tti\ 1—1. THU may have two mcimiigt? (a) "to rest on reeds" 
b 1 gffctt defect They yield and give no support ^ -(fl) It U wrong 

to make ei ie of white rmn? for an offering* m order 10 put a thing tike a 
trul upon it. 1J The white «r*w represents purity and upr ightness : ifaW* 

CIpot This, according to the Commentary, represent -xctssive precaution. 
KilyA ku t wf iMm *. lit ifwitf K 

i- [Other examples of things vtirp.tfiu£ the maul], An old am! perish 
willow which pusJifs forth budi,—an old iilui who marries j young 
woman. 

b a beam or pHbr which ii loo msik h bad*" (it camifrt give nipfwf) t 
(a great defect^ 

4 - A lofty and strong column is good; one that a the reverse is 
itangcfims (the contmty of the preceding ^entem ej. {^/^.) 

Or raiber fai tho**: W^o lOwti lbcras*J*t* too much yl wfw look l*aO high- 
| b hinifc-lf« ferrpShfr IL Thiu ik pal man cilfliuMi glory. 

Z WLsh iTa-lenot idinl ttixf umi|i*;u 
i *" «ai MttiKfiA mum* u 

d Kmlihinj; iIie tarth bik* U*rHln£ H,—m tint) <1 t jiinuiliilL 

r In mauac in:! |HuiktK 
** S« im Ttn 
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5. An old willow producing 4 flower, an old woman marrying a man 
who is still, young, though not Lo he Warned, cannot he praised. (Ciw ) 
The flower of 1I10 old willow cannot last; the spouse of the Old woman 
Li.iv- get tired of her. (Oceuneoees Ireyond the usual.! 

6. tt'hcn crossing a tireaiu, to go in up to the top of the head is 0 

thtigerous thing (yet it may not be at all blameworthy, if done to help 
anotheraccording to the Commentary; jd unu\, Failing 

strength. 

Symbolism.—“ A marsh wireting the trees." The wise man, in the 
presence of a vicious power, remain* alone without fear, and flies from the 
world without regret 

j$s&—We have here a collection of proverbial capression*, many 
which arc connected with the form of the Ku* Strictly speaking thi* 
may, in fact, represent a beam injured above and befow, and r min-queml) 
very defective. We sec hew. once more, that the division into 6 sen 1 emu** 
i* unite arbitrary. The’ 3d is simply a repetition Of the ic« : and the id 
and 5th are identical. 

Kita XXIX.; — — . A'Vre. 

I, —ATiiP. Danger, a precipice, a cavcm ;— Tut K',t h, to incur gtcstt 
risk'; to capons one 1 * self to danger for another. 

1st TfcitT.— Uprightness and a faithful and dev p ted heart will succeed ; 
their deeds gain glory, by persevettutM in spite of liafijjtt. i Aff, ) 

Com, L— Thr Cam mean* a great danger. Water, overflowing but not 
rilling everything (the form of the Kuah represents dingers incurred with* 
out losing constant fidelity. The dcvmtd heart succeeds; when power 
guards the jjiut j mean, alt that one doe* is good and merrtorinns. The 
heaver 1 hat its dangers, which one cannot overcome; the earth has hem, 
in mountain?, rivers, and ravine*. King* and prince* regulate the 
dangerous thing so as to safeguard their states. Tin? moment of danger 
1» a very serious thing I 

iii Test.—*- To incur danger, aa by entering 1 mvern in a dangerous 
defile, is a fearful thing.—When one loses his way. 

a. Amid dangerous rocks, If one know* htiw to moderate hi* feelings. 
He may escape happily. Com. II. By observing modcr.itirm. {A??.} 

j. Jf in everything and everywhere one encounter* nothing but danger 
and peril, and obstacle! are all around, to enter a dangerous cavern U an 
expedient no I wiser of serrice. There will be no possible help in 

Sh M//.J 

4 Rut if the danger is not insuperable, if the cavern in which one finds 
himself is not lull of water and otic can even terel the ground, he will issue 
thence without fault.—Misery will not crude. \ Aft, j 

5. (Sacrifice to be offered in time or danger.) Everything » done with 
simplicity ; a vessel of spirits, a basket of graim- while the aiiistants have 
nothing but earthen vessel 1 • —rettraining one's self thus and persevering in 
cues virtue, it will end happily,* \Aff.) {Meani of escaping dangers.) 

• The 7ItwwA, preunlpe* fm iueS % e», a very ncittcc. 
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6. Th- danger of otic who fc tied, fett ered with triple bonds. ^huE yp in 
a dungeon, and -cannot for a long time succeed in delivering himself: an 
unhappy lot l Such w he who lo*es the-way of wisdom 

Widispread water 11 (water repealed twice} The wist 
man, commit i in virtue, arts*virtuoii*3y and applies himself to teaching. 
He diffuse his benefits like the water 

KiaXXX-; ==; U 

L—Li Brightness:, shining, pretty appearance, sweats. 

ret Tut.— Beauty, "‘pretty uppeaTanre,* develop* nnd perfects itself, 
as in die rcarmg ul a domestic animal (which, being well rated for p b fftt t 
heauuful nnd sleeky 

Cam. L —U means'majestic brightness, The sun and ra on n shine in the 
heaven : the grains and plants on the uarth. A double glCflj" shines in all 
that is lush: and just, and trati-tfnrms mcrytliiug that ex hts here bdow„ by 
\an Acting it 

jJl Ttxt.— i. Ifljefl nut! engage* its mc&corTKClu-m, ami doe* this with 
diligent c_Lte f h* will avoid all blsm-..* Crwi. II. If out tries to avoid 
even 1 fault {Ap/4 

*. 'the most beautiful brilliancy it that of the yellow, C<?*v, II Thts 3^ 
the colour which holds the mean between ait the other?, 

3. Wbr.u the sun'* splendour is declining, it no longer inspires j -y hut 
wdn h-t■ ( ri?rf.!//•;■, Muric iis no 1 on;e r m:i< hr by n 1 <r ms of cht 1 hiy iHI tr ei luefits 
or by iiingln^—Ihene is only the sighing or the aged). Every tlsing shows 
failure and the regret which it causct. (CVw,) Cam. II. The splendour 
of the sun cannot tail always. [App.} 

4, The light of fife appears suddenly: tt bums, kills, destiny*, be_tt* 
down : it cannot be bornt [App.) 

5 and h* When the prince goes on an expedition, tears are shed and 
sighs heaved (And tlii* ought iq be, because) he gwa to chastise rebels 
and cvil-docnU In hri brillkm cvplcits he enuhes thr head* (of tihiefi} 
attii robt>en whb their accomplices. Thu* he incuts no htamc.— 

This is an illunMtifinSo' thctfpOwo *ml glory uf kmgs ami princes- iCw,) 
Cimi. if. Swell cajj^dittssJis have fir iheitcttrl ihe rt-esLtbliihnieQt of oitkr 
arid jtutke. 

SjmMitm. b "Tht light of the sun ™ repeated twice, above and herfow. 
flic great man this mate his (good] qualities shine more and more in 
the four region*. 

p fiasd conduct h g«tCTaiJjrqmHfied 11 mih /. «. 3 iiatD^ bdlliofif- Thik Jiit» njT ntml^ 

h ti- mbfEd ml *aco i* 5 mad 6. 

* II ik* ajlm? Smp ^1/ t 3 i# Cfcbfiw Kxnpiie, .u the nrmtf sal^Bgafeif pcopSp irete 
eotitiniimny tf 1 *dE 5 h£» ibe Cbbex wfudfa M K>tai «*pt=B|fcrc to ud#, every 
to mlttiix i 1 *e itUftli Tkii hmi! k»i the 
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A SKETCH OF BUDDHIST ONTOLOGY AND 
THE DOCTRINE OF NIRVANA IN THE 
MAHAYANA SCHOOL OF TIBET, 

By Pun bit Sa rat ChaSdka Das, 

Tirt school leaches that neither spin*, nor substance, nor law 

(Aarwir^ n&r organised life is If-created ( Stad/mra-.%^Mh These arc 
all in mutual relation p and there fore exist only in virtue of such relation 
ship ; bill by synthesizing them we come lei the cGnrqitcnn nf the One 
called in D mi rt h h m A'daiwAj, in Hmcfubm AJtcif#, in Christianity ijod: 
Lhcsc ate nil name* fot I he Absolute—the Unehange Me Iking. The 
Buddha Vq;r*i Stcitvft (in iht: Matayitmi ScJm^I) in in approach to typifying 
iht Ah^oUiia, rhn Self-eteascdi called ' 1 S' In the T»m- 
tric Buddhism erf Tibet ,fi Yah Eraj ^tmi" the patriarch, with his wife 
and,child, i rypifie* the Trimly, a* known to lit or manifnted by the 
1 -Ogns or iht Word made fleshy to humanity as Godj the Father* tfk>d* the 
Motherland Clod, I he Son -Metaphysically these ur spirit, ^ubitiPice K 
and divine law or Karuta, Sow none of these, nor organised IsFe is self- 
creai&lp or SfwfiAuru-St&Bkt . 

In the plane uf nianifestaLion there is neither puriiranenec nor reality.— 
it fa not the plant id Jl enduring subEJUBccVf i * i us analjnc any object of 
Winse, a* * Lluuv: What is a bouse? Take all its parts, door, roof, 
pillar, etc ,—the hou*e i» none of them. nor ii It the turn of them ; it ri 
nut. kunty critfi m the relation of the pan* and in mime —therefore k 
15 not Jhrri^itvr-5^4;, ot vdfcreiEtd This Li the real doctrine of 
Bnddhhm—Ihe doctrine of Fr^ntya Samhfpdda (in Tibetan 11 Aften ching 
Ahtrd Abyutig, 1 ') or one made crist enr through ii* rehiigri and elution. 

Co&iiswmly wiili this ducirinej Bnddhbts do nor believe in ihe exisi 
cute oi 4 Creator, and so there can he no cieuincL According io ihem t 
the world lias cxaied from eternity, with the living beings tn it also 
existing from eternity; and so spirit and substance am co-eiemuL The 
indivisible spirit {atm jj) g like Abstilute matter or atom, cannot ctaw to exist. 
Their qiuuuity cannot be diiiunMied nor increased- Of this world nor one 

* Moil r.hqroughly :« tin* leacfcifii; enforced In EtMrt. TLiL 19 ( M lleLn of God mil 
jaini-hcin with Cbh*r. "cte 1 ’" l ihu w? may heaK> ^Wttfbd n^tqhrr, wuh Ibia T where 
St, Paul p^ifiTl 10 Ctriir* fob 'hiumt and Tcnirher, am! tij%. FcjUbt^ Ns* rt*dhk>£i 

Uf'-i’Tif ms with Him. yu u will lfo=fc kn+e rnfteritttiCE 1 Jj.it £L^iy wish llicn.” Hal Clam 
FTirauJf ik>1 ■ hl^feir JWtJi Hr It' the FftEhtr nf slII, noJ uy t, •* Ik y«v jl.tfcC.^r, 
(ra^cr (net u t im peri-res, wt»r. hate, on canli, Sik^n upon tbe of 

hnmanJiy, but ] even u yvm Filhcx which a rw /Are?™ ^ pEfieet" Ht- Pani s*ja lhat 
iiKunily m±y b ee amg Cfcnif, jrvl Oithl sap thai hiunaakt^ m±j hesms? Gal. !Thc 
writet's lifun kfc £!»«!„ no£ BcetRiiJIf endoraod. - E^j 

t Tbirirnin 01 abwiitl? mallef h intBcsitiic* cslleS 1 id the Btblr iuFmIijbcci “ Yc bavo 
m hcarpfr 1 hriJer and oid&mtj; f Eld- a, H Kndunn^ lubdnn 41 ennui 

th-t HfiChJAfTiilic iuVaTsiw, aor i snd ^fca. 
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real panic]e or atom (25 distinguished from phenomenal matter) can be last, 
Ttierefefe there is no such word as anmlutaEiuii 10 Buddhist terminology. 

Vn xnirnatji being, cillcd -Srt/ra {organized life) is a compound exist- 
«tee in which flfnris and substance arc combined, being intimately 
connected together by a force called in Sanskrit Karma, It is po«ibk 
fur the ipfrii k> become apparently separated from subaunce, as at 
each dissolution of the body called “jftififil." The spin! after each 
separation is attracted by the force of Karma, which remains inherent in 
it, to a fresh organized existence* be tt that of 3 god, demon, or ghost* 01 
3 hell-being, which existence is always corporeal* though, in some cases, the 
body may be tint ami in others gross.' 

Now this force of Karma ss of a mixed character Ie is ■pi^lificd by 
the moral actions of the animate being, iU, w by ibe actions of the animate 
being in frxrckiiun lu other animate beings. If the mom! act ii ^Insh, 
!>-, if it is drawn towards its own keif or irumcst f called Srar/Jt^, m 
%owra which leads to mn ¥ tt will get 3 firm hold of the xtt so a* to 
enchain it in matter; hut if the Karma is unselfish and drawn IcnrtriU the 
ini crest of others, i.r^ 10 fomr/Jiv or Altruism which leads: to virtue, then 
it * ill gradually loose its hold on the Seif* The Karma that leads to sin is 
like watsr coloured wilh a lark Tincture; the Adm,( that leads to virtue 
from the absence of sin is like pure water, colourless. 

The Atm a or spirit then taov& towards the state of Mvkti Or liberation 
(nxn phenomena! maiter, i>. T the slate of sim The Kars*m that endH&tf 
the stffot spirit 10 the body is railed sin, and sin leads to utim darkness 
uilkd AKJva. The Karma chat gives U freedom f MtAtt) Li trailed virtue. 
It ■ =krt the tplrit in J?W At nr crtiighLcmrur nt. When the spirit i:r ataev 
liutly !f« burn isci md fully in virtue iE it called Saman/a Mndm^ the 
AlhGxid <l*xL or Buddha*—in Tibetan N, Saftwgyw,"—the perfectly 
purified une. So n Buddha s> evolved,, set free from worfiiliuess and 
organised existence ^51 cr Fine. Buddha is a purely * pi ritual entity, 
enlightened nr sublinured by virtue or jsood Karma, 

Dunisg the reign of king fChii ^roug Dc£tf4usttn about 730 a.ii.) a 
Buddhbt 11 nest of Chian visaed Tibet and preached ibe doctrine of ihsn- 
kie irmctfrily, or wha t Is vulgarly coifed, M do noUring. 1 ' He taught that 
to obtain 1 he state of perfect emancipation from tranimigmoTy exkuiwe, 
I he spirit ihouEii be absolutely free from K*t*uk He argued that as long 
aa Karma, be it virtue w sin, remained, *0 long the spirit m\m xbo remain 
dialled tu ttinmntgraioty rxUtence, llicrefflre* to gni out of it one should 
neither commit sin nm practise virtue, as Epoth of these would equally 
entangle bin* in worldlittcES and niate I be; best course,, therefore, foi 
attaining to A j/ra ma, according to turn, was eo do nothing, This Buddhist 
leai cei wai expelled from Tiber alter ht* defeat in a controversy with the 
Imh.n philovrphrKamila Sib. »Pn> pitched the doctrine of *0^4 
■ v; ’ r ‘ l! < living beings as joe inreit means of fining XtrvdMiL 

l luring, countless age* of tlic world* eotmfless Buddhas have Umf g&tfc: 

Arc--rOi^ It. ! hf flu-’rhiit-, iht tcml lip pari 11 ton, hi raqiidllM? iMifa the kv of 
AjT^a slrc,™ ir.fi- in id JidniMiif- 1-^jr, f + r_.ittt ws^ doa uoi ^ (tf 

' " ^ hm "*** bcidt frf esbn. ski if ike kp«l ta k Q F« e 

■hik b«r 4 t rifjTM. m 
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10 the state of absolute {Kirtty. —not me fltidilh* only, as k generally 
believed, 'fbe name fallacy, I may here observe, exists alxjut Christ, who 
came to uadi others to he Chrttte, as Huddlia came to teach them in 
become Sudd has. The 15 mid has are, therefore, r sited 7 It tM;a(in, w eani ng 
''gone in thb way/'er gone ihere, li*.to Vituddki (abwlme purity). i'isuddhi 
is a synonym (or Nitvcm, and Viiuddhi AtSrg* means the way to fiirt-jfw 
In the present A 'atfa Igreat period), winch ton account of the utppoied 
appearance in this world of the Uudilhas, Krakuehanda. Kanaka Muni, 
Kxltjapa, SSkya Muni, and Mai trey*) is called the "Glorious Age," there 
will appear, tca.nlme to " jl/do Ka^ring," a thousand more Lfudtl’us 
owing to I his auspicious dreumsianre this greaf period of time is called 
Mdddnt KaJpit, U„ the Gtaiotis Age. 

It is said that when the animate beings of the world begin to move 
towards sin, by aiming at material pnt#|H:rii) and visual happiness, then 
no Buddhas appear; for men then long to attain to the state of ecieriUl 
beings, such as India, Brahms, and other gods, and not, as they shoutd <h>. 
it. fuller purification and enlightenment. In consequence of the downward 
tendencies of all human I icings, that time is coiled the “ Dark Period.'* 
'Hie (totalion of the gods and the duration of the period of ibeir bios are 
determined, as m the of In mum beings, by the extent of their moral 
merits, tintl is to >ay. the merit* they shewed when they lived as men on 
earth, or in ionic sphere not liratta Thus the Wheel of Life turns:— 
l'ndra, Brahma, ami other* who were once “gods'* in Heaven may to-day 
be ordinary mortal tnen, in called or in towly sphere of life, and, via 
rwjsf, the turd of the great wfced whkh one day cults men to gods iu 
Heaven and another brings down gods to In? men on Kinh explain* t»i« 
great tnulls, one of which is lieiiaently last sight of. We believe, pretty 
generally, what all Scriptures teach, namely—the divinity of man, or the 
« god * upon Earth; bat we do nut *s generally believe in the often equally 
Dcussujr truth, hi, the humanity ol bod 

After ilic exhaustion of the merits with which 1 emit nates his celestial 
bliss, he has to revert to Ida former position, or to a worse stale in Ihi- 
world; therefore, it n fool till on the part Of man to lay out so much of hi* 
in exits in the wrong iliicaion instead of u tilt ring the same to the right 
end,—ensuring hit attaining to the vtate ol ftedkt, ur Er lighten mem. 
Again, when living beings begin to get out of sin and gradually enter a 
purer existence by aiming at the acquirement of JtedM, evert mcri firing 
much of ibeir material prosperity at happiness, then dawn* the Bright Age. 
Jr is only then tn.it the Buddhas appear in this world. At the termination 
of the last Dark Period, millions of years ago, when the present Bright Age 
(of which this JtJUdra Kaipt is only a pari) commenced, this earth, under¬ 
going the cyclic changes caused by rite, wind, and water, became rilled with 
all hinds of living being?, excepting man. Then two Awrvftar (celestial 
beings; named Sfirya Vibhas* and tihandra-Vjmah, whu*e term of heavenly 
bliss had expired, descended from the /fMirw« heaven to this earth and 
were transformed into human beings They were vxin followed by other 
gods seeking eanh-lite as hqman beings,—not because humanity is actually 
the pleasantest condition, but because in the human state occur the highest 
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uppinunhies of development. Opponunitj is our heritage, «rd the 
BmliJiia Jt may alio he noted lrtre tbai the suge of heavenly existence 
It oiuttridenrd undniriblic; being inferior to thai of man, fot from humanity 
Buddha- ire cvoltttL The god% itaddrt. at tb* end of the dark period, 
naturally wtflh 10 be trinsfanucd into human bongs 

At that dme theucr mi* no limit to human life. Those only members of 
the human famtfo inlifcjHgd op lb* food of divine eg mem phli^n T moved 
iniraritbusSy in rpftce, and everywhere lighted by their own luiuiitoii* 
person* Then there existed no suit* moon, or stars s every human being 
was in himself h luminous body In course oi time, by the cKfumsliois of 
ihcii merits and ihc insidious entrants of sin in thdr aciiarii and behaviour, 
Hit! patmich Mann and hts oonipaninm, tasted nectar and other delkbae 
food atnl drink. Tnia produced the ttccerfEy of daily evacuations. Their 
bodies became heavy with the unclean contents of their stomach, and lastly 
pLtir bodily lustre and angel u: beauty vanished. They now became con- 
tixnm of pleasure and |inift which were liithcno unknown to Lhens, For a 
lopg time they subsisted aft the bounty of nature. They plucked ripe 
fruits whi< b gicw within easy reach and ale them at iheif [ileunie. In 
touTse of time the seme of good and bad* right and wrong, virtue and vice* 
dawned in their minds. On account of tlwtlr food and the nourishment 
obtained s herefrom, the desi re for pt-acTeatbn amt into itieif mind* and 
they began to perceive the difference of §es ; and from that birth Umn 
the womb Iconic the general rule in :bc human met;. From the first pro 
creation* nature ceased to supply ntfnkiti'. with her bounties as before. 

Theft If a close connection between the fall of man and his taking food- 
It can be itarred in mam legends and in the mythologies of various races. 
Adam and Eve eai in applt:. Proserpine cats a pi.uucgraiiate. etc. Those 
early turn now began La cultivate lauds* grow com, cic r Then division of 
property came into existence, 'Hm* mankind tell into 4 condition of 
wieldly misery anil suffering*, horn s. state of heavenly bliss. Even op 
earth, mankind continued to cftjuy the pLcusum <if heaven for a long lime, 
till they kwt those privilege* on account oFtbsrir gradually acquired sirts- 
hi this fallen state they were cheered with one great hope, that of 
redemption, tr., deliverance fmm mifetj and fmsns—u privilege which was 
itoi iht portion of the It if not muil the ^ods become human beings 

that redef&pdcKi and hope arise. Pandora, a goddess pftrsimubiy seeking 
wth-lin-, opened bei casket tedrthlifc), and out Itew all the Oil ihi! Hi_-sh 
i? heir to; but at Lhc bottom of all die suffering* she Ends hope,—□ 
liMpti which could only Ite realized through Iter redeoiptiuii Firim the evils 
of her cukeL 
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The firs£ part qf this valuable collection of CTnrrsLuqm was reviewed by 
me in tlie July number of the A. Q, R- It formed Vo!. XXI I. ui the 
M Sacred Book* of the East * Series. The present instalment b even more 
interesting than ihv former The two treating which \\ contains were 
apparently written or rompifecl w ith (he object of instmeting young Jainm 
monks in the principles of i heir religion, fortifying them igatmt heretical 
teaching*, uud gliding them in resLuing the renipunrms to which ihe 
ascetic life i* specialty exposed Other doctrinal and theoretical muter h 
also mixed up with the main subject* and as usual in works of this kind, 
there h sucli a total absence- of all system in the arrangement of the 
materials that it is at tirne*. difficult ui decide with what purpose any 
pjjhcuLir Ecctiou has beeu Introduced Ii h. however, amusing reading 
in tpite of—one might njmrai iay r became oMtl rambling discursive 
character, tinman nature t* very much fit* s*stie in all age* and routsiHes, 
and ihn atfrke given by M&htiffri ta bit neophytes on the banks of she 
fUngta in the sUiii century before l_'h tm oads a ctiriuui echo in the rules 
prescribed more than a ihmuatid year* Ui^ hy Benedscs for ihe monks of 
Ml^CaKtno, and bier frill liy Frand* at Assisi and Bernard at ChiOTwnL 
live UlTanklhyapii3 t the first of the two treatises, contains thirty-six 
Ice tores some of which teach by direct injunction, other* by illustration or 
I arable. It is all strangely like tiodtihism, yet with a perceptible diiferc&ee 
Recent research has placed rl beyond reasonable doubt thui MihaWra wa* 
a conteuqKWwy of Buddha : and both he mud hia followers, ihr Nigganihafi* 
are mcnliuncd in several passage! of the tfuddhisi sciipturrs. The sect 
nra> p however, older than M.d: Ivha, ami it w as CDUseqiiemly older ihiti 
Buil d hi sin Mahi-fira father lo hate modified and detdoiMsd, than 

to have founded it. Had urn the paste of priority in time intervened, 
iheie to Haiw been no very valid cause why the Jainm should mrt 

have gone over in 4 body to buddhism,—so sJight T from am point of view, 
do the difference* lietwccn ihcm stem, Thus m the firsi lecture * on 
discipline, M the nof fee is taught the dudes and conduct proper to be 
observed while still w itefar jtafilfarf. Then cornea a lon^ and cutiuii* 
hit cpf the troubles or inconveniences which the ascetic must acornim* 
himself to endure cheerfully. These are iwcniv-swo in number; hunger, 
ihirst T cold, heal, insects, nakedness dbcomem, won.ru, wandering, abode, 
[edging, abuse, blown, begging, refua4 illness, pass, dirt, inspect, know 
1 edge* ignorance and petfectim Some of these me easily undent ood but 
others require some explanation- Invccts msisi be a great torture t& a 
aakefi ascetic, but he must noi destfxjy them, because they are living bdrgj. 
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even though they eat his? flesh and hlaod. Just 50 that very nasty person 
St. Simeon Shiite* whets the wmma fdl from hh sores carefully replaced 
them 1 eit 1 hey jbculd suffer from loss of their legitimate food Discontent 
me. 1 aos a feeling of growing weary of the ascetic life: this the ascetic must 
fight against. The fair se*, a* migbi he expected where as* erics are con 
cemed, tomrs in for a gieat deal of hard language both in this and the 
second treatise, the SutratjEhiiiga- Indeed *0 lively and natural are the 
touches m the latter ftaric. that one fcdb ins line lively that The writer must 
have personally experienced whai he describes. The lady who wishes to 
tempt a monk, we are iold r * il will often m down dose to hfatt, will always 
pot on fine clothe*, will show him her ankles or her larms by carelessly 
lining her fobe She will gain his confidence, meekly and politely 
approaching him with manifold arts ru win bis heart* and talking sweetly 
in cOhfdrnM cauvcfijtJon w ill make lititi do whit &lie likes," (Sutr\ i. 4 *■) 
Agalf% H A young woman pairing on fine ornaments and dotlin will 
say 10 a SfitpjritWi (axoellc) 1 I shall give up my former way of lifo* and 
piacihc susleriiia. Reverend Sit, teach me the Law l 1 Or by professing 
ticvsdf i lay disciple and core%ionlat of ihe Sramaoa she will fry to make 
a friend of him. Ai pot filial with lac will ruck neat the fire, so wn 3 
wise monk will tall ihrough inJerooUri^ with women." (Stltr. &.) 

When the poor monk has fallen, hit lot is depl oralde, for» aayi the sage s— 
fi When a monk breaks the hw* dotes on a woman, and is absorbed by 
that passion, she afterwimls scolds him, lifts her foot, and tramples on 
his head" 

She 1 linker him fckJt and carry with a vengeance. A dozen verses are 
filled with the errands th« tends him on :— 

11 Fetch some fruit* bring wood to light the fire, scour the pels, rub my 
luiek, look after my clothes, go and get the dinner* yet perfumes, of!, 
ctfenieticft* tmkcio to |aui thirty in —* and ait on, 14 When a *Ofi+ the 
reward of their wedded life, h horn* the mother huh the father hold the 
baby, Thu* scone s^portei* of their ?nns h.ivc to ratty burdens like? 
camel f. Getting up in the night ihey lull the baby asleep like nurses, and 
though ashamed of themselves they w*ah the clothes like waahtrrm ciu** 

Thi* was nol written yesterday* good hioihcr Itanedkta, hui twenty-fin? 
centuries ago I Hie mftnJ deduced from this frightful picture is that one 
should jifStnb frutn the friendship _inci corn [am 1 nf women- The true 
mock, at 3. laith '• should live in company with othei monk*, uptight and 
free hum desire; he should abandon hi* former eonntniiona and not long¬ 
ing for idcwsfet he should wander abnui xi an unknown beggar. Then 
he ii a true monk." 

Another mbjpri m which the author* of both trealbei are fond of 
enlarging, ri Hell with in torment*, They display very gmi ingenuity in 
treating this subJttL Prince MrigApuira for instants fellies that b 
pnefious births he had undergone an tirmrardmaij variety of tortures. 
Heat and mid begin the list ; then he wus roasted over a blaring fire In 
ui over*, hcad downwardi; hung upside down over a boiler and sawn to 
fHeccs with several kinds of £iw*| fastened with fetters on 1 silk-coCton 

1 Tfel <iw*ttltlinitrt: ±ru randcfiSedk tad *^Wic rij^adidli Uc»t L u Europca UtUfr 

HTf laocd Uftwa 
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in p "!"^,T " tld *7? £""* lhe ,hoTas: ***** !ik « *W**mk 

cf f” 1 > ,jked ta * «»* «<1 hot iron full 

Ilf? J bri *° ,d; roBde 1Q dfii * ii.ol:«i eoppcr, iron 

lin, and lead; ,„d scventl other pleuam 

bcinraatd Ih° “ ^E" 1 * *** fietailed lUc of Hiring 

*Z£i£Zl 7 ^ "* **”*« « Iifc 15 It £ 

«tn nf ^ ?*T y ^ l, ’ e i!Udcnt shou,d ^ « what (kings life. 

2 of *• ™<i™«ury kind,, exist*. First wo me to y there *r e 

Kings Without life, some laving * font,, (lthm fo, m kn. The fgnuJevs 

S Tj^!T' *!?< J* n,c *« "» < 1 *^ 1 * - m t 

icgmd them as Umw and Ou«) dll the worlds Space filhuhe world 
und the non-world <h*a and atnka), Tin* «fa. in *i wo«M of ruen 

£Xj t ' imt rhcfl ' ,,e *** *** me defied' 

n e TV T WtV<drt 7?' ifl r ^ i(d *° duj «'«n develop- 

1! L 1 *' !*£* 18 ( fiT£f0ld : Co1gur ‘ sr ^. tote, touch and'figure. Ibe 

fi bL t' kt Wue ’ ** ^ 'two smells, 

SL falTST. WVy * ^ wW - h «> *"«* *»« rough; of 

" q figures, globular, circular, triangular, square and long. 

Secondly bv.ng being* am deified. Primarily they fidl into two great 

“'.?"y.l ll °“. “ i ‘ ““"s 1 "* 115 ■*' s«n»ta » »„j pcrccri 

souls Perfected souls do not, a, the ifuddhitts .etch, attain to wtinemm 
but leavmg their bodies h»e IhIow. .he,- go to the top of tlie , * ; }d i nl J 

the >4 r T. u - C t!,ey t<1,de * qr e ‘' CT * * condition mare roe m III in • 
the cirlic. Buddh.i, conception 0 f Novara, it is investing lo J«n> that 

**7 i°/r “ tWO ' ttl * rd * oi lhe h!, « ht which the individual 

. ' wttBWttntw ; but a* the possibility of on individual heme three 

thpand ice! high » admitted, Two-thirds «f height ,„»>• ffd lT Ln- 

CTCn fV ' r 3 ^ Aa to the dote it rotes to^d. 

ST, r? 1 ? ,S k hnwe W , Wd down db. 

S* ' <>nt ^ und,cd “ d ««" r«ch pcrf ee tii)n in the time that 
ZZc uZr*’ E,QUSC,l03lJe^, Jnd leB NW*» Utfce to achieve die 

Of the beings still bchmging lo the Samslta there are two dttSMs - 
movable and immovable, Hu, f, irt lbt emm.craUor. become, roo minute’ 
and lengthy to U mduded in a review. It i. emmoely JSSt 
eahduung the m.nemla, vegetables and animals known tu die anci eoi 

, ^ pnnCipal ° f ltent ' fcr ^ be regarded 

W«cb more might be written on Ibismw entemining book, but ocr- 
haps enough ha. now been said to show that it b a miniJ „/ m . 

fomuumn on me Joini ie%tot,. and the mural lUn.Jrd of the time in 
whw.1, « w M written, as «dl * on the habits and customs «fZ25 

thC 7t i,k "” ^ Hil,tnC ' ^cnlly in th^ f„- 
B . 1 ic excellence of the lunskunn and the fielpfuloca* of the 

notes cannot be too highly pmi«d. | t „ mu ^ !o L , c hojW(J ^ , 

hara«l I roicssur.towl.omicHoUn owe alrcfldvsodccp a debt of xtmii-d* 
^tw trtKJES. VOL. X j 
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Jiine in pankuUr. may be able 10 continue ibis inestimable series of tnnfilatioM 
unlit ihe whale taxly of canonical wrings of lliU mipoitani sect has been placed withm 
the reach of Euiopean Tcadets. * 


For facility of reference we propose to publish as ihc end of soon- of our quarterly 
rev inn of one or more of w The Sacred Books of the East +> Scries, a complete list 
of them, brought up to date, which mz hope Our reaileni and Oriental scholars 
gcEienHy will consider to lie a useful addition. The Scries now stands as follows 
(rat July, iSi>S)! 

THE SACRED BOORS OF THE EAST/ 

(TraHlaied by varimn OHtflT.il Scholar*, and edited Isy F. Rax RuleA.) 


First Series, YoU- I, XX EY. 

dulh. 


l>niiy fivo. b 


V«I L Tlie UpunUhaii*., Traailtltd Lv N F. Max 

ili: liii, 3, lai. 

Vt4 tf. The 2k^ed law* «f [in; Atyai, m 

iiu£ i &l H3 tbc Sdrail* :«J Ap.'.i/Jih*. Oulu ti n- 1 , Wjj$h> 
JMa, i.ii-1 TiiiahWfft Up FisiL tkuidJ 

feLflllL P«i I- MtH 

Vul. III. TV Sacred trf Chiton TV 

text* j C^cuiiaa. T u irilTN l (« J |mu I n a i 
P«rti 

VgJ |V LV Keri:E-A^n3 Part I. The Yen- 

.IidiiL riUKilini'7 JjUfkaCikxAJmil, 

Vel V. The l ahUri Ttrti. TmeiieSdl hr E. 

W, W«Sf- Put I. IK td. 

V0L1. VS. umS [X- TSpc \'Ur^n, TrsmtiUcc! hy 

iw u r»uii* hi 

VtiLVJL Tlic [n^iitiTCtj u; ViiJixtTL Tmtisialed 

W It' nV* j UWrV T »™r -W- 

V-il. VI 11. Trie BtiPSjtvjufohd- with TV S*wi- 

*, »!f.i lin AtiU£,Ec^. 1‘ rj.uiiiflJ I. * K J 4 UI m 1 t m 
t *L LI *..4 K r^JIDU 1 St M 

Vflt X, The I Huhdu cuSl, EranslgEEt-d fjijtto TO'| 

Ilf F. Jl*i U HUE pWlTn XwilEL, UuemIuj^ 

l»U«t nJi 5rtf V, 'F*V*!hYL1_ LuEII l_i_ r n..l!li_l B mAi isl 
1DC ii-ii. L^eo- 

YoL X L s Us 4.i h I IE -Sii! Ei^-r 1 1 audited Ernrn Hti 

Iflf T. W Rrm Layiim. ftj. 

Vet. X1L The .‘riTap-achi-hr^tirELairo, MDOTiIir^ 

Tnr d£ lbr Ma jKy*n;l:ri- ScboaL Tf-r J.l^L 
hr Ji uti Ij^rEi IM. p^it L E3ra4i I. ud II 
In ft* 

Yd XIII Yinm Tcitl Tram luted frcm 

Hlltj T. W. Hni-i Dumfe md Ifij 1 »r a M N Ch.nta- 
tmrnf. firt I 

Yd X1S . I V S*crpd Law* of the Arruv u 

l±. mu m ih* YW*f*> 

jrwl IfnuJLlytiJu TTunilarid Irf fltaiKi llj'PdR 
**rc II, vm. 

Vefl- XT \hv L" f s n 1 1 tin ri - - Translated by f, 

M'i M tut- 1 -%mII i-m 

^ i>! XV L Tb- JsAEnd nt CIule* Tli-^ 

r«*l *4 1 m-, JEerf ^ j KM\> 

Vir4Ta r ^ r * T runij^tol Tifst: 

3’1:I l*y t W lUflEHittS 111iv muii 

■cm;, fin IL i*. i|_ 

Vl*. XVlll JMLb.L Tomklrd by |L 

^ l Wist (Vi El. i n. Afi. 

Tltc Fi>-itjo hine-Essn-lttne, A TjIc 

rfTtm hftmhj Ju* l« 

■ j -,.i m ii i i,.f. i h.xT« 1* . k iliiti 

r- b, Chb*f^ Lrtj li| Su«UK, in *1. 6-.*_ 4 ,|, 

^ XXL- y»o»rm Tnk Tntulunt frost Pili 

L’ ■ ^ atft Y1..*EJ|ij Hj rrt, * m (\l4nikH_ 

Tin III itM 4nl . 

v*l XXL l ::c SlddkllfllL pwblfkl j n t t \h* 
L i-i rfti# tn*E 3 .i, Thtr ;^ ‘. T Kmui 


YoF. XX 3 L GrixusStem. Truislsied Ifiaa 

tMliil bi H|.l£jUi!t Jnx*L I'llA l. L*.(d. 

v 4 1. XXIII. rhaZwi-MTM^ pair IL Tim- 

M V tllLllMBTITKfc A&L , 

Vyt XMV, Pfiiittici T^tl= Trxn^Eultd Tiy c, 
W, Wm. J-aitlll 

Sf,<Jonca SrHH, Vu-ls v V V. —KLtX , EJerwy 

Stlt., nlmJt 

Vo|. XXY r Manti, Tulde hiEci^ try Geoio 

Bl‘ ULTA ll£ 

Vnl. XXV'J* The ^fttlpnEhR-RriTtmAttL "Tififl- 

iUrt4 M Irtre* Eactn^fc Feut 11, m $4, 

Vofi. ’XXVI L ttJHl XX vm Tb,: SaCf^ tt»k* 

hrf CJrt»i Tlrt Tittj f>f IbmM Irr 

Jau^Ljj^p- i'wti llh *ad IV- 
Voh XXIX. BEirf XXX. Ihc CifThf* rsiilfm, 
Rd" s4" Vfelic P^n a uhL 'C m—mum . tndiM ip 
lie eii * ^ H Ot Pdiiinms. 

i-ui1.(VoL &S.iX% tit.*! 

P^st 11.(.VuL XXXV sav'kL 
VtjJXXXl. IV,;-.! Av-,;,. Pitt III Tran 

f|jiE4rt by I H. UrLU 1^1 Ai 

Yd X XX 11 . Vc-j i>: Htruss Tisn^lafori by F. 

.Mjli: lEl Ll.ki. Pul L eitfiL 

Yna. XXXIII. tv M i ^. 4 la* ■■ Iktcrlit. T r. i - 1 - 
lilted tsf Jr-LjUi JrttJ.T Par- I NictlLb. UnJinKlHrii,, 

■ ,i. 

V<rL X X XT V. Tire VnULuti-Stittu, wtlh S^ojx\ 

CmUUHlIIT. 1 r' L.. ! j2 : :] ' ,V O- E ■£=>.». T. CXV *4. 

VmE- XXXV, TV I^cwUmv t.f Kirte MUJnik. 
Pan 3 1 Tt.' i ■ j ; r J iT-nii shi l r HUi T, 1*", Kim 

Dfvnrv, <4. 

Vnl, XXXYT. Tlic qhieilkniv lT Kin;; MiEirnlt. 

Pen 11. i h bt 

Vnl. XXX V E L Ttr Cedent* fd The Nub, u 

iiaulJ ibiIji Eitgbifc IS'inth U.-^i -t E1 tehLjl»4 
Part I. t iMW by % W, Wht- Ii'i. 

Vei. XXXV m. The VediEir* Sitnw. Tart IL 

j f m | 

Viili. \XXfX 3T.r X[_ Tr.f R»Stl of 

CTmu. r%c TfE,of TJoc^. Ir 4 iu 3 utd -j J r iMta 
T .i^i^ r. n\ 

Vo3. XT.I. .j':; i j | .« ■ E; - iHtAhaa^r Pan El[. 

Ti ajiOaKmI tot J V<4t* laaeLCML *— M, 

Vn!s X LI I. Hpnftn ** IFte= »i slutr^ tc4z. T tur^- 

W If t’ ->iricu ffrr^F^nf^l 

V ty^ XLIII afirl X 1 JA T Tbe .SaLuiuEiis Brali- 
=u-^!i- tv h «d v, 

VuLXLV. Ihc tjairu SiUrMA. TtimiLiE^S timn 

PrihJEE |KT Hii’Tii’m larriiL. [I , r _ 4 

Yul. XLYI. TbcV^ljjiEj Pua L I J !/n 

jTbLJ" ^ 

Vnt aLVII. TJw CXmEcnhqCitic pjTtlL 

■U FTi^rjr^t 

V*»f_ XS.YHI Vedk fiymni. Fan 11, \ /* ^ 
v ^' Xl.lX, Haddh'-i! MjMymi T« 3 . Bu^ibn- 

i gagaMissj» «sTtst 

I Ak^iu-Omj^ 3.JH*, tiMiium* hr j. T a hAi zmu. 
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SIR ROBERT SAN DEM A N T AND THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER POLICY.* 


By Thomas H, Thornton, c,s,t„ o.c.l., 

Formerly Secretary to the Punjab Government and sometime Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

I rttot'ass. to give a brief sketch of the fife and work, or a great per¬ 
sona lily, who. for neatly so yean, tjj the moving spirit of tire western 
frontier of India; a personality of special interest at the present 
time, tic cause it was in no small ut&ucrc owing to his influence and 
csample that a great clmtige has been brought about, in recent years, in the 
altitude of the Supreme Government of India towards the tribes of the 
North VFest frontier; a change which has more or less revolutionised the 
military sitiuiiofi and made our 11 sphere of Mocnci" no longer a mete 
diplomatic expression but a reality. 

But, bclorc proceeding further, Jet me briefly explain my title to speak on 
the subject During,nil the earlier period of Sir Robert Sandmnan'j career 1 
held the position of Secretary to the Bun job Government, which, under the 
directions of the Government of ludis, conducted the idautms of the 
British Government with the trite* inhabiting 3 m out of the i.jm mite* 
of mountain range which constitute uur North Western boundary after 
this for two years ial a critical period of Sir Robert's career) I acted as 
Foreign Secretary to die Goveromejil of India, which directed the policy 
throughout the entire bottler-line ; then 1 enjoyed his persona] friendship 
h r nearly & ycat^ and have been recently engaged upon a Memoir of his 
lifi;, which is - I] the dc* f publics I ion hj Me»ra Murray, and. with their 
hind |K-rmi>5[fin, forms the basis of the present paper. 

1 will n.i dwell ItBiLg upon Sandeman * car!; life, Suffice it tn say that 
he w,i= a native ur I'snh ; of the same family js the present Governor of 
ihc Rant of England and as tile remarkable Robert Sandouon, why, j n 'he 
Isitfir half of the last ccniun. gave hia name to a sett of * hrutun^ among 
whom patience, pcrsevenitite and benevolence ate ret-udmi .i- cardina 
virtues and who, ar hit death in t;?!, wa* engaged rn a noble but un- 
stuxtsiftd attempt !<> rc-estahlKh peace and goodwill between the American 
'ul.'nuts and ihe mother. attnlty. Sh R Sand eman never losned ibe sect, 
hut had much of (he reltgiotij earnestness which charayteriies its members 

Hij father wa-t an Indian officer of distinction, who commanded Ins 
regiment, the jjrd N I., at the great battle* of FcrOilhubur and Sobratin, 

□ nf| kj> Sen own in after years, during the great Mutiny, j d One of the mon 
devoted ft lends of the British Sepoy. Aliei bong educated at Perth 
Academy had Si. Andrews’ University young Sunk man obtained a cadet- 

Thai (SajVf ni itafl as a lecenl mariittg (4 til* tvul loji. Asaxualfeb , |h- fcn nol . 
* r i divemdon rfeai twi place on il and ih' Praccciing*« the Uu tu kcU -j» 

ihr uibwtt 4t* iwtmlt.1 fhewtere in lh» Rrv^-v.-i o. 

I % 
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ship in the East India Company’s service. I cannot find that he dis 
Unguislicd himself either in sc boo i or college — on the contrary, in alter 
yean he used to repeat with infinite humour the parting words of his uhi 
schooiiiHustcr, the Rector of Perth Academy, when he called to say tood- 
hye. *’ Robert Sandcnmn I" said the Rector, speaking with a broad Scotc h 
4 event, “Robert Si ride nun ! ye did little work at school, but I wish ye 
weJL And I would not be the Saracen of HagiLid or the Tartar of Sarnfti- 
kund that comes under the blow of your sabre. H 

!*heiie words describe, quaintly but effectively, some of the main features 
of Sir Kuiictii character. He was indeed n stalwart ” in the beat sense. 
A true knight, i’.tc(ifin.lbr.ann and determined, but always courteous ; 
with no pretence to high schnlirthip, but none Lite less deserving of the 
blessings of the community He was all this, end a good deal mure besides, 
as our subsequent history will show. But he was die friend, not the fi*, of 
the "Saracen" and ■‘Tartar/' and Curee was the last weapon, of jib armoury 

In. 1856 he proceeded to India and joined his father's regiment, then in 
the Kangra duirkt of the Punjab, as ensign. 

Theft came the great mutiny of 1857. On it» oetturanw, Randeman’s 
1 eg:merit was ordered to pweed to Delhi, but when at Philw. on the 
Sstlaj, orders were received for its disarmament os a precautionary 
measure These Oldens caused the aider Ran demur great indignation but. 

1 hanks to his son’s influence, they were carried out without disturbance ; 
tin: Sepoys remained staunch arid their antis were subsequently restored to 
them upon parade. 

'.m the disarmament of his regiment, young Randetu.m ivdunttered for 
ai lii c service before Delhi and was attached |u n European regiment with 
which he served during the sit tie of I ’- hi and afterwards ut the capture of 
Miajliar lit Intn j oticd 4 1 "ratty regimen ihtrn being msMl for service 
ifl 1 1 1 regim.nt afterwards honourably known as Prohynfc House, and 

te.'A | 4 it iii the Siege of Lucknow, the actum at Musi'-ireh and the subs.-- 
qtiwtl Gjwrattdfl, in pursuit of the rebels. He was present when his Com 
landing Officer vro* mentally wounded md earned him in lib .irm>to 1 
plate of shelter- He was himself twice severely wnunde.j au,l had 
horse -'ll ol under him and General Robert, has home tvotimufly to the 
splendid courage lie eihibued as a nubaltem during there two years. 

At ihe end of the war, he accepted aril employ under lire Punjab 
adniimsiration, then directed by the ^reai. Sir John Lawrence and, nher 
twr, >L.it»' employ nicnt in Ci*Inrfu* dial nets, ru posi.nl to the frontier. 

To enable you in understand and appreciate what follow*, it is here 
necessary to dtuirilic'briefly .— 

b'irit the leading feaiirres of the N UV Frontier of India and the policy 
pursued towards the iriL*-; inhabiting it, up lo Sutdiazun’t arrival on ibr 
scene, 

t Hindi, lh«i, ilfKiibe—very briefly I am sorry tt> sqy—the work ikuidc- 
man did upon ibt frontier and the great change* he effected : 

I bm ctm aider his character and the secret ot his njccess, and lastly its 
results. 1 

tty the conquest of Sind in 1843 and the *nn»aliu« of the Punjab in 
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iS^ the NorEh-trat Fronlier of tiritbli India wa advanced across I he 
river Indus ta the fool of die rocky mounLiIn ranges which separate ihc 
plains of the Indus Valley from the liightr plateaus of Afrhiinbrtmri iind 
KLhekt. 

These mountain ranges—together with an offshoot of the Himalaya* tin 
the east side of the Indus [knuwQ ^ the Black Mountain)—form a voat 
irregular belt of bdqicndcEU or semi independent temrorjr, e (tending from 
the Khagin glen, immediately we*l of Kashmir, round ihc British Dbtrim 
of Pethiwar, Kohsb, and Ban mi, znd then in a Eong stretch wotlmard 
down the Indus Valley to the Sind iuboard near K-finichi—a total length 
(including deflecsuifH ■ of 1,300 miles, 

Bui the mighty barrier thus formed is pierced by several natural h%b 
ways formed by streams. In the North, the K bulbar pass connects ihc 
Penhiwar Valley with Kabul: in the centre the Tochi and Gdmal Passes 
ccrfmect the plaint of the Indus with Ghazni and South Afghani sum ; while 
the MuIIiIt the llolan and the Khojak Parses connect the plains of Sind 
with the plateaus of Khcldt and Kandahar; and through ihetc and other 
simirnr routes from tunc iarorfitorial ho* passed |fsi_ trade between Afghan’ 
iSLiii* Ealjjchtojit and India* 

The belt u£ territory above described was inhabited b> fierce marauding 
tribes, amounting In all to nearly 3 oo h coc fighting men* armed, fbr the 
ttn»t paii> ttiih buckler, sword and nnatrhh^ck,—often at war irilh each 
other, ever and anon hanyin^ ihc plains of the Punjab arid Bind, and ihc 
ctmUani tenor of trade cam uan& during their journey through :he ibm 
Or die tribes th^sc around and north of the J ;ikhi-i-£uUni;in are Putins,^ 1 ) 
tn race :irui Jarigni^ uktn to the Afghans at K_ibuf t to me of ihem inde- 
pendem, some recognising the Amir of Kabul as their uiieiam , Ibosc 
south of the J akhi are Baluchis* speaking moogrel dialects of Persian 
overbid with Smdj and Punjabi words; at the lime we speak of must of 
them were practically independent but, when convenient \o tbemieKcs, 
recognised as their suenmitt the ruler of KhebL 

Botb nets an? predatory, nr vengeful, and regardless of hum so life, bm 
in some lespeos they differ widely . the Palin j* 4 f^puMkaJi, governed, 
§LI mr as he !1 governed at all, by the Jirgah.t 1 ) or Council of his tribe ; and 
\vm. ititlc rev; fence (nr rhe nf hh chief - but he is a: ihc same time 

fanatical and pricstriihicn . the Batudi ’i» aristocratic and res peers and 
obeys the hereditary chief of his clan ; is less fickle, less treacherous, mid 
lesa fbnattcab nr h ; ■ em-c manel Cpigraailiciticiily " , hf_ les of God in 
bb creed and less of the devil in bis nature, - 

It will be seen therefore that the Balticu is by nature more manageable 
tli-in the FftUOf and contct[Dt!i}tly Better suited for tnkizi experiments in a 
peace and -goodwill policy , but ii will be seen (ha! Sandcnum was able to 
manage both 

With neighbour* so fwfike and bloodthirsty, it was necessary to make 
iptLioJ amn^cmcni* Uu the proper protection of our new boundary 

[he [ijinictilir iii^urc^ lu be i 4 kon were left to the local gofcnxBKvna 
cuiL emed , iliui, tr^c portion between tht seaboard and Kamiort on the 
n 1*3 1 iio4t> at the avl of >hh tHklv. 
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Indus, a distance of sume joo mite*. cninm^d lo tk * jovemrncrrt nf 
Sind ; ihe portion from Kas more to the Khtojin rilen—a distance of -umc 
floo mUes—was entrusted to ihe Government of the Punjab. 

But though eirft local Government was (eft a fairly free hand, the general 
policy of border defence adopted was greatly affected by recent events. 
The disasters of the first Afghan war and the tragical episode at Khelit 
were fresh sn inen*s recollection, and rn*3t:ed a sirong feeling against any 
political interference mth tribes or countries beyond our border, Rusrn 
was still far oil, and we had ru> trebly with the Kitrtil Chief j it was accord¬ 
ingly the aim and object of the Government* while providing adequately for 
the defence of the froniiei; to have as little a;j possible lo do with tribes 
and salt* beyond* 

3 ?te tptctni of border defence adcipied by these two Govcmtuenis 
ditfetrd a good deal That of Sind was essenliatiy mil nary : chat of 
the Punjab wa* Rowing to circumfi.rane£5) partly military, partly politic li! 
mid conciliatory- Wink the passes were carefully watched and ihe 
frontier rond pm rolled by the Frontier Force, even? means wa* laketi for 
the promotion qf friendly intercourse. Custorm duties were abolished ; u 
tut levied by the Slkh^ on foreigners was dhcanrimied, and the land Eat un 
the hfihling-4 of independent tribesmen was reduced to 4 nominal sum; 
roads were made, connecting the Knmtier Pa*se\ with the market-town* ^ 
free hcujiiia^ and dispensary were «*mtj|ithtid ; steamer* for the eon 
veymnee of y«isv!ngeT^ and gnods were starred on the Upper Indus ; ,md 
inundation omals, a priceless boon in rainless tracts, esiciidinjj entitvirion 
□ml affording food and wmrk to thousands, were vigorously developed in 
the Southern [ferajAt. 

So Inoft as they were friendly, the tribesmen had bee access lo British 
icrrrtory : they were welcome lo hold ktnl, temporarily or |JciMfjrntly } to 
enhsi in our army and make uie of our market*^ biH^ tali and di&pcfftarits, 
and some of the wild spirits of the frontier, represtmlalivrf of triliet or 
sections of tribes adjoining, were utLIUed ax a local militia in aid of the 
regular trooj* j and ail officers were otrictly charged tn their dealings with 
frontier tribes Mi do thetr utmost lo develop friendly feelings and settle 
misundewandings by firaraesa* uci, and personal ascendancy rather than 
by force of anu^ 

But on one potnl, at we have seen, the systems of both Sind and the 
Punjali wrre identical; they were both based upon the principle of rigid 
non-iiiierveruitm with tribes beyond the border. The tribesmen were in be 
received with friendliness if they came into our icrricory, but their call was 
never to be returned* And in the Punjab it was a well undcr^md rule 
that no officer was to risk his life across ibe border without special sinrtion, 
or to dream of its cxietirion heyomi present limits. 

However the result of ibis M cla*e border M system vu up to a (rertatn 
extent eminently successful In Sind under Ebe rigorous anti just rale of 
ftetienl John Jacob the |>eac* of the border wax admirably maintained* 
and. thaitki to the conimidbn of canal* and road* and a wise Bdmsnrih 
tration, the [wosperiiy of the Sind Frontier Disurict waj, marked 

tn the Enrejab the coitsrani and deadly hatred prevailing to Sikh timet 
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between the hill ni he-: and the officials ahd people of ibe plains soon dis 
apy«rird ; raids once chronic became exceptional* imhivarion on the 
British side of the harder .nlvancd with rapid strides— even to ^leir* and 
passed beyond our own immediate fromier; the bazaars of ihe frontier 
stations teemed wiLh hilt-men* and fwndnki t warrior-mereHants-) from 
Ghazni, with trains of laden camels,. it tea rued out of she Gunul Pass* hud 
down their mm* and s leaving ihcir wmiim in black fcnis encamped on 
British ^oil. spread themselves as peaceful traders throughout India; re¬ 
turning At the dote of the cold reason, thetr ctttnch btien with piece gtodi, 
indigo and copper, to fight their way bar It aerras the btlU. Members of 
front id dans proved for our protection , rhe jwople af Upper Miranaai 
vn'imlnfily became uLir subjeds ; the: people of t>Jliir more iban once 
&difcght tn he transferred to British rule, parties of Wxriris, the most war¬ 
like Lirid predatory of the frontier tribes, Milled down as peaceful cultivator!* 
on the Tank border* anil t L -e Hithanni^ a rubber i bn, took land in Itannu - 
service in our army and mdiiia was eagerly sought after, thousands found 
relief in our hospitals* and di spa teg were voluntarily referred by hide- 
jiemknL tribesmen for the arbitrament of British officers. 

Such are some of the result of Lawrence s F toniici Policy. They were 
gi^at and deserve to he feeuidecL But the success achieved must not 
blind us E > ibc evil effects of the ovtr-cauriou* f»tiicrii|ns tn which *re 
have advened. These irsttitrsioiis, suitable enough at the time they *rfc 
imposed, became, as rime went on, not only uncalled for, but pteiitirriy 
detrimental to oirr mffcreMi , they tied the hands of Ubirict Oflkxt* and 
effectually cheeked I he growth of political influence aruemg the tran* 
border tribet; and would hare coniintied to dn so, if they had not (as this 
history will show) been boldly wet aside—by Sandcrnun. 

Ac the rime of hh advent* the Lawrence system had hern in force for 
more then thirteen year*. nevertheless our relations with the tribes* though 
fir friendlier shun they had been in rime* past* wen: by no means miL&Iac* 
ton 1 . The Pa sin in his native hills was sdD firfcJc amj treacherous, and 
the Eoldch was Little better tribal factions ami inier-iribiJ feud, still went 
on Fwrynnd our border, leaving the wilder spirits a free hand to plunder in 
ths plains. Quarrel* about irrigation at die *cx frill led to outrages in 
British tcniltrty , blood-feuds with British subject* were still rife on the 
Paiin frontier, leading to acts of vefigeaute, in which, brm-ever, the single 
assassin generally took the pkee of the marauding band 'tile evil wag 
greatly lessened in intensity, but it was wtilS there* for no one was allowed 
to deal with it at m source ; and* from rinse 10 tunc, some serious raid or 
outrage, fur which no sarisfucrian would be given, necessitated a blockade, 
nr, If thai was ineffectual* an expedition. The expeditions (some fifteen in 
number) were admirably conducted and invariably successful : ihai ti 10 
oy. crushed all opposition* destroyed homesteads, and *e cured the sdb* 
lEwIun at the tribe* but as the troojjs promptly returned 10 British ttrri- 
tmfi amt luburisrion involved no fnriirittirc T the effect though better fit tal 
for a time, was not calculated to be lasting. 

In short, the influence of the British IHifrici Officer* excellent so far as 
it went* was too remote 10 effect material change in the conduct of the 
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trthes, while the fear of gnr military strengtli, though it tended to prevent 
la-^c raids, certainly did not develop friendly fueling. ft thus happened 
tJmt ' after nearly thirty years of British rute, the hills immediately adjoining 
the I'unjab frontier were almost as much ttrra tnaigmfa a* the hills of 
central Airis; that the trade routes were «iU unprotected, that Tiralt, the 
tinnier haunt of the AfridU, was, and is nil], strictly closed to lingU-h- 
men, while the J ’iiLhtLSulitnin, the mighty pine^crow-ned riOp,i-, which 
r ? uks scornfully over the plains of Dera Ismael Khan, was tmvisited liy 
European* until the year (3Sj, 

S,uch *** sla[e rf *he Bunjab frontier wh«t Lieutenant Suufcaum 
f.iLifed i-n hit duties. He soon gave evidence qf special aptitude for 

,Tnnl,cr ; he * as CD < “ Ihe hw hut had plenty of good sense, 

jjaik-nce, bonhomie and dash ; and was parthjulwiy successful in dealing 
w\ih Jir it iki, or committees of village or tribal elder* appointed to discuss 
flfTairs Ho first served (i«a> in Peshawar and \Wwi, where he was 
irougm in contact with A/ridit, Monuoda and tribes from the Swat Valley 
amt lionet. While thus employed he took fxut tn the Arahela Campaign 
against the Uahibi fanatic* at Malka supjKirted by the Swat tribes. Oo 
1113 W:t::lsi ‘ >Ili he Wit* placed in command of a force of i.ooe tribesmen 
^ml cliarged wilh sht dtit* qf kcupjdi^ opto commsmldidona with the 
» 1 j and ho activity and usefulness and the admirable manner in which 
he organized hi* motley array during the campaign did ted hearty cam- 
metidatioo. * 


n l8 * 4 he *« transferred to llazar*, a Jovdy Himalayan vnlfeyat the 
CMjt ii the ilLn;k Mountain, and in iSfrj was tent to Bunmi, a green oasis 
m the North West comer of the frontier, at iht foot of hills occupied by 
hC ' Vatin ^ ,he m ’ ,S! Miiwruua and warlike of ail the border tnbrf; amt 
in the early part of i«6 he w*» ncleeterf by Sir Donald McLeod the 
Linwast Covcmor, to act as Strict Officer cfDm Olkiri Khan, at the 

soul lern end ot ihc Punjab frontier where he laid the foundation of his 
luttjr"c Illeei t P 


, L -f ^* h / 1 was **£ “ ifln «• that part of the frontier with 

*huh Sindenun had mm fq deiL 

„ L CT f T,cmc ,n dtaU °g the republican Patans, he had 

now io deal with the unsiGcratic Jialiick 

■ f 5“ Ghui Kh ™ m ^ Briikh tribes, 

I-’ . V ■ ldci * c twrd " f ’ bul the > •" a disorganirtd 

i' .. ”? tn a ‘ m rail* with each other. Adjoining or in proximity to 

£ tT 7!T ; IaiTiS *"* «»hieh robber tribes for years 

. l'*™ ° C berdtr villages, and ihc Bowlin who had recently suffered 

naj tsemeiii ui a military eipcdjiion. Beyond the border on the weal 

tieSrim LTr 1131 lh * tCTT,t °n' ^ llj e KliAntfe of Khdii,^, 

_ • raL_r of uitmntamotui country, a good deal Urgei than flreat 

,hc priFKlpit SS- wSKSiS 

ZS and MulU b * *«ioa S baled, and 

"Lri'^ r “r “ J “ it » a** m « 

«i™tcil tr^TL. I*'"” ■**,““ “ d bil ™ nr " 1 '™* -Wes." 

d ^ aB for r«tn, murder and rapine were 
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rampant everywhere, white tntde through the passes was seriously inter¬ 
fered with. 

Between Jvhelir territory and Afghan iEtin proper were two Talleys* 
rishin and Sibi, nominally under the Afghans, but continually harried by 
marauders; and between these valley* attd the Punjab, in rear of the 

limans, a tract of no-man's land inhabited by Independent VaiJm trib^ 
with volleys irrigable by mo mi InJn breams, but more or less desolate from 
iutcrtribnl feuds, 

<andeman tlm took in hand the Efrfeish BaUkh iribes of his nu n district. 
With marvelluLi& drill he acquired fheir confidence,* and the enihusiaiue 
devotion of thdr tvmamtdrx, or due ft. Then he turned his attention to 
ihe Balikh tribes beyond the fro g tier—the Hugtis, the Mam* and the 
Bo^dirs, But here he was in a difficulty* because iwo of these three 
tnbes were under the mineraltu} of the Khan of Khelrfh and the relations 
of the British Government with the Khan were then in the hands of the 
Government of Sind, and the policy of the Government of Sind towards 
the frontier tribes waj different from that of the Fun jab- This brought 
him into collision with the Sind Government, and a keen controvert? of 
some years" duration ensued But lie wms lblt, during ihk period to extend 
his to tiny me wiih comlderahk effect, Early in tS6y a noted Bugti free¬ 
booter, as the head of a robed gathering of Marti*, Btfgtb nmi Khctrftu, 
made % mid on Hammd The tribe* an ihe British fkb* reorganised and 
inspired by their new Dirndl Officer, in conjunction with thirty troopers 
from ihc miliary oatj .ost, attacked and utterly defeated the raider* sn ihe 
dhichai Pass, taking m> prisoners. Tins led to an interesting gathering 
of tribal chiefs summoned by Supfemm Rijanpur, at which anange- 
meoU were made for the protection of ihc bojd*r, and the system of 
tribal service* which afterwards played so important a port in ^audeman h s 
arran^cuieols, was first tried hy lirm on a email sorie- 

In the same year, by hlg influence with the trims border tribes, he caused 
a lUIdeh chief, who had the temerity to seize and tasty ofF Ijcmenjint 
Grey, the District Officer of an adjoining rimrict, to be h tinted do^n and 
given up to juttfcc wish tint, moving a soldier across the border. 

In tftfiS be took another step in advance. Oblivious of vtandiriit orders, 
he baldly oa^sed the border and made a tnnr fm twenty dap in the 
interior of the hills without miBtaiy protection of any kind, ejvrntled by 
tribal chiefs* under whose guidance he paid friendly visits to the head¬ 
quarters of all the principal clans*— hcolitiis where* three yew® previously* 
the life of a European would have been exceedingly precarious. 

Tills was a jmiicukfly hazardous proceeding, hcciui&ehc not only risked 
his life but his career, Bui k was completely snccesabri ami Jbuunntdy 
the LkuTcnant4iOVemar T Sir l\ McLeod, was tym pathetic* so that hi* 
irregularity was condoned md hii success wa- the commencement of a new 
en in our relation* with the Ealsjth liordef-tribe*, For his iniereOttn* 
with the rrihal chief* ami Bnhiii vassals of the Khan of K he lit led ivim 1 in 
tornman *i:h ihc Folitknl Superintendent of ihc Sind Froiirtier* strongly to 
doubt the equity and expediency of the policy pttmietf hy the Srnd 
Government • which had hitherto dealt with the Khan on the footing of an 
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lualrtcmhc ndor and nor, ag he Tentjy was, the head of a confederacy of 
tribes: whik the Khan employed the subsidy gpoKed by the British 
Ciovemmcni not for the protection of trade or the improvement of his 
ad 1 LiinFttration, but in organizing a founding army of fiiffiiins to coerce the 
other member* of the confederacy, Stndcomn tilled in conjunction with 
CnJ. (not (knL Sir R>) Plmyrc, PqL Supt. of ihc Sind Frontier* that an 
attempt should be made* by friendly htctvetiuun, 10 ienninate a state of 
thing?, which menaced the peace of our own lenitdry. But the advice 
iris mt heeded ai ihe Ume- 

I will not 1 weary you by describing the political discussions which 
ensued ; suffice it to say that, under instructions from The Government of 
India, Ihe Commissioner in bind attempted, after full inquiry^ \o settle the 
dispute! between the Khan and the Sirdars, Ixit his award satisfied neither 
party; and ia 1S73 ihe state of alfalrs in Khalit was such that the Cora- 
missioticr recommended that the Khan sltoukl b* deposed by a military 
force and a more amenable iticcesAor placed u$*jn the throne. But m this 
jtffielure ^itudimikaii repeated his suggestion ; he recommended that* before 
military coercion was resorted lu, an attempt should bu made to effect a 
seUlemcnt of affairv by ihe friendly deputuii. m of Brittili otBcer^ accom¬ 
panied by Oximh Babich chiefs, 

Tim ptoffossl -in 5 tZTrmgly objecied to by Sind, hut was ultimately 
acccplt^S foyj-ord Northbrook's Government 

Sanderrmn, Acomdirigly, was twicu seni cm a mission to KHcIAl On the 
firs: cxcanonjie and hi* iriual following were received wiih the greatest 
frtcnd!roc#s> but there was some difficulty as 10 the ritent uf his jKiwcrs. 
and he had to return, But* just before lit? rc-tireournl fiuui the Vjcerov- 
ship* Kurd N u rib brook derided to send him on a ^cond mifdcn atmed 
wsib full credential? and accompanied lijr a kryi: escort. Sandeman 
tarred un lii* -erood ntbuiun at the < oimntJii emenl of the hot wrslTfcr ol 
187^ Miles of desert and defile, without a blade of v^etaiitm, had to bc 
rraremri before the Khehlt Upland* could be reached, bm be decided to 
proceed ; lie wai Ignorant whether the new Viceroy wmiW support l^id 
Noffhlmmk** pul icy, bus he still pushed on; cholera attacked Im escon 
and lb* convABS accompanying him, aodl pressure was put upon him to 
mnm E hut be derated Ihe idea; be himself wm struck down for a litnc by 
a choleraic seirure bui he puffed httmdf together and went on, and, m 
sfriie or danger^ and difficulties, brought hti ttuesuj.fi to a triumphant isjitie. 
A greui meeting of the Khan and chief- w;a - held at Masutng ; all mM|w 
in dilute were inquired into andcquiLiluy settled^ and he thus, succeeded,, 
whfaant Bring a shot, in lentunruinj- an mumccine *mtggle of 2* vein* 
duration and reopening die Bolin Pa*! for traffic. 

To m a i nta in the [Xac* he bad published he induced the Khan and 
chic! l to ijunstitutk. the Bntbh Government the final referee in all future 
dispute between the Khan and hti hirdai^ ot the tribes These arrange 
mLnl ' w - f i7 wnbisdied in a new Pieaty which was esecured by the high 
conttaobg partiei (l^rd l.yiton md the Khan) in ilccember *3y6 at 
jaebUteuI Tim treaty pnetlcally secured im ihe British C^verutnmit 
inpreme p^iwer tn the Khaunie, a temroty lEuger thin Great Rriuibi with a 
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K3 brwrd of 600 miles. coiDimtitd of the principal highways between Indio. 
Kandahor and i'etsia and a military position (at Qoeua) which is (or can 
be tnadel impregnable. And under the provisions of the same Treaty 
Quetta «aa occupied by Hrktsh it oops in 1876, and is now a large military 
SmiotL 

Throughout tlii a extensive region he wan able „ fts British rejiresenmlwc, 
nothing chid If through /£pdb # or Committees of tribal Qiitifs, to ctttte 
ouUtainl i ng ijyarftdi, allay animosities, and mate tribal wmf&tt < ^ 

winning, at. tht same lime, the affection of Khan anil chiefs and tribesmen* 
oveT whom he exercaed commanding influence till death. 

The advantage of thu position he had seemed in Baliirtestan was 10011 
appareni, for in rSyS war broke om between ihc Hritkh Gvimtimat and 
the Amtr of IvSbut and it became nectary id march a HnU*h force from 
My Inin to Kandahar. In order to march troops to KanAthb it nece? 
^arir to peias through abont 350 miles of KhcUt tenirtruy through the HoUn 
Pass* before reacting the Afghan district of Fishim It therefor* the 
A'ghin War had occurred rlwefc years loonor our Uptrpt* for the fin* 
250 mils of their match, would practically have been joutmeving through 
an enemy’* country ana the task of protecting our conanmnccstnout and of 
procuring transport und supplies would have been otinfmoualjr mtneaped 
As il wdi out army matched through a friendly country !ti the Afghan 
hordeT with M xhttutvmza in nantpari and Supplies of a tinned Khtfil 
stale placed fteety and crcn enthusiastically at ti* wftpsal. 

iiut dunog ibis eventful pt r ni>d T -■^ndcmu.iTi icudc^tl odter sen'ice? equal Jjf 
valuable though little known toy-oml the precincts of the Indian Foreign 
Office. He kept the Government of India supplied with reliable inhumation 
rrjjjrdmg *flkin in Southern Afghanistan; he succeeded in detach mg the 
Palin tribes immedmety north ofQueu* from ft* tide of the Afghdo niter ; 
he o|Stned friendly Gommiunemiaffn wiih parties in Kandahar; he quiciiy 
collided and paired up ^ruio in view of cvcnLoal hostilities; attd 4 lasriy* he 
succeeded in doing wh^t once kerned almost hopeten, but was of vhal 

imponaricf at the time,—in ihorotighly convincing the Khrlut chief that it 

ra belt for hi* initievi- to remain luyal to the British Government. 

Early in TS79 he accompanied the advance column of General Btd- 
dulph’s luice in its adventurous tenirn march from PSahfaicm^ the StilU 
to the Fun jab and was present ai the teflon at Bighao. After she 
massacre of the embassy m ikjdembcrr of that year Sir Robert {be whs 
made 4 K,CS -1 after the fins pari uf the war and Do decoration va* ever 
better earned) nipped in I Fie bud and «ninhed what mighi hawr been a 
fonriiiiahic nsin^ of the trific* upon our ifank; but during the skirmish (in 
the Giupffli Mnontairt) tecovned a Imlfct through hit helmet : he was the 
111 t n suggest the route tddrtmidy taken fof the railway through the 
Hamai Vtikf ; after the dialer of Matwaod hb prompt aciioo m aban 
derning the railway works and ptttbEpg on iU avail able tfvrtip- for tlic rehef 
of K^mkfiar earned *pcciaJ tomm^iiiiaiinn [ after General Rubens victory 
at Kantlah.iT when cuffiEiii^SiiTiat arrangcm.cnLs fur feed stag the troOft bad 
broken down, he waj ab&c by but influence with the local chiefs to arrmuge 
to farndi ^ Kandahdr and Quetta from the hflie at SRw six months' 
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supply of food (a formidable undertaking considering the diffictildes of 
procuring cafttaytl and received Lhc special ihanks of Her Majesty's 
Govern ment for the services he IllJ nandeM- 

Afk-t the war he was mainly instiumcnraE in adding w the British 
hjupire a new province of much strategic impurranec. lit had tectum 
mcoiicii tkb measure ao tax back a± t&7£ and under the treaty of 
Gamjamak f execuicd by Yakub Limn, after tlie ft fit pari of ihe Afghan 
Uar, [hew: dmricu were assigned to the British Government subject to 
ihe payment of ihe surplus revenues to the Amir of Kabul But at the 
Elimination of tire second portion of the Afghan War it «ras proposed to 
restore these dbtrkt^ to Afghanistan by many men of light and Icatlingp 
including Lord Wolscdey t Sir Is Baring (now Lord Cromer k General Sir 
Henry Norman and even Sir Henry Riwlicycti; bui Sandemac, who wai 
in England on iihori leave, devoted nearly 6 moMh* out of his hard eamcil 
furlough to pressing upon the authoring in England the |baramuuriE ini 
poTtaoce of retaining ihu territory under British iidmiru.traEiuu, and mm- 
pletiag the railway {already partially constructed) through Lhe Hartmi eo 
F ishin. 

He wrote leiten, prepared memoranda, interviewed everybody who had 
anything tu say to the decision ; haunted the chambers of the political 
Secretary at the India Office, worried ihe members of the Council, and 
what was more it* the propose, gave substantial reasons for the cour m he 
advocated. After protracted discussion it was decided that lhc districts in 
^uiMiPon, with the OLCcptiou of :ht Sburawiik Valley, should retain ad 
uiiiricr BriLiiih admiimujatium The r mention was .it fir^t sanctioned u. j 
tcmp-iriiTv aimugccnttit Imt uhinuidy as a permanent nnt and cvenhiatty 
\h-: disirtcl' were ui 1887 formally incorporated with British ienitary 
uittSa the somewhat inappropriate designation of “ British Raldthbum.^) 

Iheke districiA Si* Robert bandeau® brought under the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the British Government and his work in so doing, though less 
attractive perhaps than his work a* a “ politically is hardly Jess important. 

Ihty are fobabilcd chiefly by Vjizu iritkes, of all frontier races perhaps 
Ei^r mo,:; uanumugeabk 1— taibulcnt. fanatical priest-ndiim, full of lierce 
enmities and factions, and unaccustomed to ijrderJ) government of *my 
sort 


Yec in the space of a Tew years he succeeded, by firm and kindiy tmat- 
mtnu ih bringing these uunily clcmcnis into perfect order ; m that, at ute 
present Uitie^ there b no pin ot Urjtnh India in which outC o t eti D incn l iv at 
orift more cffidcDi iih 3 more [tapuliji. He ni.irntained peace sud outer] 
had justice promptly adnimiitcrtd with as little interference as possible 
with native iMgn Associated chid* juul tribesmen with us in the wmk 
o! turn:* :m, Mode reads employing tribesman on iht work; provided 
njLditjl aid for Ilia jtoopfe ; .k^lojicd irrrgalbn: preserved forests ; 
p umntfld mnreyi inr i bid the foundations of education. And the 
Kevins, it Use preens time, nearly, jj ^ qultt> defrays the cost & lLs 

adminittraiMn. 


And he coonetreJ the new- ponne* with the Ihinjab not iroit by the 
1 lway ™ wh,th wc havc hot ii» by a load about jOomiles m 
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length piling through the territories of s * warlike tn be* nr section* of 
tribes,, for which [\ found cmptuyinetii* md by which it b now guarded. 
Trade and prosperity have increased by (cops and bounds amJ Quetta 
which in 1S75 was a miserable mod fori including a few wretched housesi 
h now a large military station with some ro thousand inhabitants: with 
well oni-rod boiaars, a (ownhall marketplace, three hospitals, a hank, a 
public library-, a duh, elo Institute* : hotels, 1 or 3 eh niches, grand menue* 
of trees and one of the finest pdo plaint in India* 

But one of the greatest work* achieved by Sr Robert SAudcfnatt i* vet 
to be described—hia work in bringing under British control and in R Witte 
the independent Fattm tribes in the irianjHjJji (net of nomans land in 
rear of rile SuEimiin M min in in* between the Ginnal Vadky and the Matri 
Hills , and in opening the Guinal Pas* for traffic Thp territory referred 
to ia some i^raa vijuarc miles in ftltfcnt,—that is to saj SaTgei than 
Swiuerlaml and more than twice the nut of the principality of Wale* 
Under the i *urAni Kmpire the tract was known □_* SewiEtin—that is ihe 
country of tht Bewalis, a Hindoo race once riomcnaru in the Bmhtiic 
plateau* but latterly it has home the gen Erie designation of TrighisUn—a 
name applied to all tracts inhabited by independent and unruly tribes. 

It includes three main valleys —the Zhcih Valley, c* lending for upwards 
of i b |0 miles from lfimUibogh near ibe east end of PishEo in a .crescent 
shajJc -md a. north "easterly direeiion to the Gdmal river, The Bert Valley 
running From east to west, upwards of too ndlca in leogib, The BarichAn 
VdJJcy. watered by the Kahn stream which tnlera the plain? of the Punjab 
neat Hanam) and 4 multi Pule of mi nor *alky» t all more or kis capable 
of eulitvaiiiTOv but many diaoTart, Owing to intertzjfcal faith with an awrface 
al tinkle above the ra tsf upwards of j t o» feet From time tc* time, at the 
spinor nf rite 1tib.1l chiefs, Sir Robert was permitted tn extend the British 
protectorate ig portions of the tract, the inbei agreeing tn return for [nracc 
and ord-T and employment on making and protecting toads, to p.-n q 
light bnd revenue 10 Government, In this way ihe Bod and jlarkhzin 
Valkyr were occupied and a cantonment heated at Lcnlai iti the fuimei 
valley, 

so far bank a?* 1884, after jjt expedition under the to.nr:sand of Sir 
0 Fanner; the ZJiithij ^it Knitted to the Briti h Government, hm it hud 
no: Let;n deemed dtsiralile to occupy their country. Hut in i 58 & after 5 
virit ]kui 3 to ZhoU by Sit R.,i>.-n SmiJeman, ..« : ■ .mi sanied by a following 
of Kjlifeh and Brahili Chkf\ the 2 hob chief* phoned fur Brits- h pn> 
tecrinm Sir Rolicrt pointed iwt to ihr Supreme tkivcnimcat ihr- imjioft- 
auve or occupying the Xhtih valley: an utiporia-ice based partly nn 
commercial and political* and partly on military,, grounds — jb a Tiiami. on 
the one hand, of opening; foi traffic ihc r 1 usual Bass, and [mpremng our 
reiaiaon* with the adjaccni inbes, and, on the other, of diortening^ 
strengthen ins and improiifig nur line of frontier defence, RlTurta had 
Iwen ninck by the Punjab Government for many years past to secure the 
proper pro unction of uadefi through ihz GthniiE but witnoui iucce*i_ 
Sir Rnben SaniJemiB now pointed out Uuti p by afaiHng ouiwlvrt of the 
orfer of the /hob rhie^, wt should be m a ui better po?itluta for obtaining 
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command of the t’.Liinal Pass than by effort directed from the Punjab 
$idt Hk proposal was uttmuidy agreed to, and the occupation of ihe 
Zhob Valky was carried oat with perfect success; itmhgcsiicnis **re 
made with sEil AVaiiri tribe for the project con of Ehe CJuinal Pass, and 
Sandecnaii with his escort 3 m1 following of tribal chieTs, parsed without 
nuihap over the Gukri Koui T and emerged triumphantly on the plain= of 
T:lnl. on the atjih January iSyo> His brilliant iucecu was the theme of 
adniiraJiofi throughout India. "Sir Robert SandeiMm" ™d the 
4< throughout hi* meritorious course of service to the Slate has never done 
.1 better piece of work than thhl In 4 Government Dispatch hk per- 
farmaftce described as 11 one of the most brilliant and successful frontier 
operation* of recent years/ 1 and in further recognition of his services ibe 
oflkiai dcsE^nation of the head quarters of the new Agency in Zhob was 
changed from Apoaai ro Fort Sandctnam 

Sir Robert's own feelings arc described in a tetter fro in Simla, dated 
August and, itkjo. ai Everyone here seem* inclined to U^at rue as * hpfo. 
I hate that son of thing, 1 am happy though M thu thought lhai perhap' 
I miy have done good work fur my country." 

Ne ts year he w*s engaged in organising the administration ni ihc new 
Agency* whiuh already more than paid the txpemes i?f its .ldmini^tration ; 
4tid in accompanying Sir George White, then commanding at Quetta, on a 
military tuconr jjssaniTt through the Zhob Valley ; m the course of which 
a robber's siTnnghold at Thaohhpo, rVet above ihe $ea fc was captured 

ami litisTroyed ; ihe force then thoroughly esplored the country and 
■acMiiuIIf tixited a recalcitrant: section of a tribe which occupied a kettle- 
mem near the ertsi of the TakhldSu liman. 

Sir Rybtti then proceeded, in spile of a severe accident by which hi* 
knee was fc^dly crushed, from the extreme ea*t to die extreme west of bin 
j urkdktiim ; and endeavoured to make dFccitve airangeiitcm. for peace 
and otdst in Makrin. A fk i a short visit to England he ret tuned to Indb 
and tn January iSyi left Quetta for lou Beyb for the purpose of mUirig 
4 dispute between the j;su> nr chid of Ltu Rryb and his son, and of con¬ 
fer mg with Ehc officials am! tnhftl chiefs of Makrao regarding iho untmmu- 
uzuun of their countiy + Op the journey lie contracted influenza nhkh 
developed into pftct£EOOfiUL T nf which he died January roth rSo** while 
encamped at Lus BcyU, 

I «itl noi attempt to describe iht cluing scene, km aJI urbu mbth to 
barn how a brave and good man can die, should read the simple narrative 
of Lady Sandetmen *hkh fornix a Llupter m Use comity Memoir. Hut 
l^i us at this poihE kiok back for a while and briefly review tlig work that 
he accomplished. 

WTwn Sawtoman fi«l took vbxrgv of Dera VAulu Khan district 
eighiccn yeai^ ago he tumid ihe liritbh Rahleh irib^ divot|pmi&cd, ihe 
Mams and ihcir unfriendly, and their hills- a trrrj incognita _ 

the KhcHt State dcsfilate from anxrchy and dvil war of jtm' duration, 
dm trade routes to Afghatikpm md KhcMt, the KSuribar, the Todsi, the 
Udrruih the Khojak* the bn! in, the Muhin, either closed uito^ether or 
fested by marauding tribca. 
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During the eighty year* of his ilfbng and sympathetic rub ail tbk fc 
changed With marvellous skill tic won the bean* tjl the Hilthrh uibe* on 
both sides ihc border then used his mflaer-ce to Eermbal- emureb) in 
Kb chit. and thanks 10 tits system of rnhal sendee, three out of nve passes, 
namely she fGuibar* the Gdm*l # and ihc Bolin are now safety guarded, the 
latter Lciog almost superseded; by i railway which lie stianjcly advocated 
hi ihc It tv, instance, and j niched on to com] fiction .iftcr ih fen purely 
abandonment, white a new road, conncciiog the plahta of ih* Tun i ds with 
ihc highlands of la* been * ■ mitructed by die labour of th-_ tribe* 

men through wh am ref filmy it )*»$«. 

Through hi* persistent advocacy two framief ilkirict* of great Uialtgic 
importance have ktn acquired amt idmiimE-j •! with t -lucr&rv, 
British ioRocnce hjs been extended ihrougbntlE Baluchbtjn to the borders 
ci Persia, and the Patun uituis of ihe tubmans havr ■ cune voluntarily 
under out proicuion. Tho dariy «f VVa/irbiau will soon, it may tn? hoped 
(uITdw their example, and he dealt with, in common with other border 
tribes* ota the syirem of ^subsidised control ; the propoul* for the ad- 
diLiiitimirjCL of hiaknin will, it is ho|>cd. be ul (mutely- carried out, and 
\}tuSy Eh auks lo ^nciman, ihc limits at the pax will be extended 

Umi ihc Indus Valley to the eotitoc* of Afghan ssUn and l p ersi^ and our 
entire Western boundary become emucrmbious with ciraiparatirdjr sLaH* 

govern ii Kills 

Indeed it I ken wc com]Hfe Bililchiarian and h» frontier, a it ri, *bh what 
i[ was just t& years ago, wc are sorely tempted to a common place about Ihc 
* h raagir.iWi w*nd\ but shert was no rciftgk in e^ r matter , it wn* mainly 
ihc work of one nun. I say mainly thr work of one m.sn md I mean it 
Bui, in praising the agent 1 fta^e no desire to ignore ihe principals— the 
statesmen, eiviJ and military, on whose ultimate respomkibLEuy hu work 
mm carried out WboJETCf opinions may be hdd regarding ihc pofiey and 
pruatalmgs which piuti^cd us Into the late Afghan \Var* few will deny that 
our -Lciion in nespt-tl to Ba^ilt:buEfto t —action initiated by Lord Mayo's 
Crovcinmcni, followed up by Lord Nonhluuok's, vigorously ifcevdoped 
by I (■f.l Lyilon t carried on by L*jid Kipun and Lord DufTcrin fin whine 
Viceroyfhsp the assigned dkrriei* were im'urpcjrattd with S-ri idt ic-nunry) 
and Lord Liftfilownc, *Ho sanctioned the ocxupmi n of the S^hfsh Valfey- 
has been pmJuctivr of marked btncfh in iht“ *uii ihc empire To 

ah concerntd %n ihc worii done, the Lmptre m gtnetal and 

EialtiduBinin in particulftr owe a Ueurty vote of thanks. 

Sir Robert SuriHletosiifi'i deaih, befn^ i|uite unexpected caustfd + n mighi 
be supposed, a profound sensation throughout Batikhtsmn and India. 
By list floflcjurr-at* si wj.% dccTatcd to be **a public mi&foEtune," The pic** 
in Ifidiil n gaiilcd lus logs a* ^ iircpfcrabk- Time dors not permit ul njy 
ipiuiing from thiac Hotkey or from the mnutnetolik leiicrs of condolence 
rec^ired by the bereaved widow*—ffnui the Vkuioy in-! iiOremuni ot 
prrmnees (torn ofheimL of ali rank s hutn fctirkuuy » from earn- 

manhis of Htnduo^ M ihaninicriati^ and l^r^eo. an l irom mdiriduak 
of cornparativcly tirioiblc poUaticio. But I will tortiiinn nnc fnct On 
reeetpi of ibe new^ Htu lliglincss the Khan of KhcUr idcgraphed hii 
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tiomlutcncH, and more u- 1 July Strideman a Fetter kindly intended bat 
rcmurkabk In tcrma. In it His Highness declares hh profound grief si 
ihc loss of hi> friend, but litids an expression of surprise that it should be 
teended to bury the remains at Ltis Beyto. u Thc remains of Sir Robert 
Sanderoan/” he proceed?, "‘should b: buried either m bts. native Jioiue ! m 
Eo^anii or in my dominion*, and d* F " be Jidda, ’the Lu> Bey la chief 
ubjcct3 + T -iin prepared to send an nncy and forcibly cuntcy 'hr ixidy from 
hh EcmiOry to Quetta 

The ifjcciadff here pri-cii:**! of Mahommedan chiefs contending for the 
lknh } Mif .* deceased Christum Resident is j-rcibribly ns unique in history as 
it k HgniERaiU- 

Let Eit proceed to consider—what was the *ecrei of Sir Robert San de¬ 
mand sutceas? 

Hh success is to be attributed partly to his methods, and partly to Ids 
personal character. 

fb tbit methods. he employed ttna i;iF [he most iaijK^rtt are 

iFt Hb system of tribal aewke ■ and 

^nd, his system of working jo far a* ji-issihtCp through Jirgabs or Com* 
mittra til tnb ■! ChLefe, 

Hv the tint hi made ■ hirf* and tribesmen pecuniarily interested in the 
umtttmance of [tencr 3 by the latter he kept in touch wnfa the people and 
associated Jhem in the work of administration. 

"lb? ay stem of tribal ■- rvice was nc:= inrunreri by him, hut was greatEf 
eat ended and developed. Et constats b the fie* employ meat of native 
id the -.-iintrp under ihuk chiefs im |iE>eral wages) in making and pro 
lc*tin£ roads and nrhernM££ a^sutlin,^ in she work oJ uijiinurining: Older/ I( 
ha^ been oficn denmniced as ‘ black mad " bu: in riu* Memoir, where the 
sysrem ts fully dr scribed, ibis charge is show.- in be quite groundless 

The ■I'crn of working ihumtfi Jirpl^ h alio an uFcj oni: ; but h none 
the m rve for llmL In a word hi* «yiiem fea; be described as one of 
tribal service, m ’ mibsidL^d eoiurup and tribal fcdfgovmwjpem under 
Xtesiuh supcividon, 

A* /or Jits divider, 1 Jiavt endeavoured to de^rritxj its component 
tltfiicni* it* 4 chi in iter -tceieh, which farms u supam»e in th e 

Mi mfifr ,u..! i\ (oo lon§ to i|iiote at Irtish 

Id that dujrteT 1 httre called ailcntioo tu his unflinching comae moral 
** " cI! A *' |"h>-wira1, his indomitable energy inti tenacity of pupoi^ 
hir h. aunty and unwlfishwis, his snaodines* ^ i friL-nd, Jus chccrj- 
da*, coortay anil accessibility; bh instincti** insight into chancier • 
hit freed cun from anythin- ]ikr favouritism - t Uis ubiquieousness and fond- 
nof for seeing with hi# own eycj; hi* wafnt sympathy wilh his fdlow 
ernmir,. . his love of Justkt; hh shtewdness ,iori coulbn, his tJcneriiy 
in mairagutg eonflicimg fnlul bnernt- htt r«mircts li,r citing amiaMc 
adjosimems : his hisJt aims uni} motives, hi> umpHdiy of eharacicr 
hcKj-iuhty and ¥«iero.iiy. It js tiuhrse dr-miruted.a, they uetc 

m h f teligioiu fcdtti^ anil * strong sente of ducy, and blended 

Ui £* Ut '- T m “ i;!m - !JtulJU >’ "f iniusis.ll vigour, that his «u«e«s as pbneer 
iMcifuatnr md inler tmy, in ro mcisart, be mmbirted 
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'■Sinilenon, 'writes Lord Kobem. M was Ihc beau ideal of a frontier 
tfmrer. 

" Hh ^ sir Richard Tempi* - was bright, suggestive 

J,nr| rtfrettSljg—a tarrcr travelling companion [ ncm met " 

Sandem^ says Sir Donald Stewart. " was always ready to help, and 
rudy sard Anything was itnjx^ibk. and when he said a thing could Ire 
dene je always was done." 

SamkiiuM, say.' Sjr Alfred hyali, “ was an impersonation o( the 
chiraenemucs of the Rip) of action who won India for England" 

"Stodenuii 1 : vnys Sir George White, the present Commander in Chief 
in India. 1 *Ji a ciiintitnalion of gentleness and strength," 

» S-indrntu," told Sir Charie* I Hike. who vHtcd Rahidmliw in 1SS0 
1 * regarded as justice incornaH?. 1 '' 

1 he presence of Sir Robert Sarnicnmii. 11 says a iVrsun poet, *■ relieved 
t ie ansteoea of Ijaltidualui and turned autumn into spring ’ 

"The greatest pleasorr lie had, 1 ' *myt Udy Sandman, “was in spends 
»ng ihc money he had earned for rfu good or pkamm 01 others ; to mve, 
to him, wan a delight" Hi* religious views were deep and earnest but 
without a trace of bigotry Lite Gordon. h« was paitjcnkrly fond of 
children, a devoted friend of [he British soldier, English or Indian, anti, 
mict a few months' residence at a sniall port in Ireland, became the idol of 
ihc «tthOTlH:l|4 

Hut in vjitte uf h-i general benerolenre. I he re was mat thitu; of whirh h E 
V ■ «*■* md lb.t t$—red ra^ aJ?,^ hre 

*' m% h f P™** 1 ™ nw always a model of regularity, and 1* w^ m . 
^picuily nrtpvoaittc among subordinate officials ,1 headquarters. B=r 
'tatemen weighed his defects against hi» sterling menu 4n d fcmul the 
fom,H to be « dtut m the balance, Th* very fecl , [hflt , in ^ of 
irregulantre* 01 procedure winds would have wrecked the career of manva 
smaller man, he wra retained in office, is of itself a rignl&Mt proofoflhe 
value of hss services. Ut me add that, during a potinro! service or nearly 

>«** hr never, Isr a-> I am awanj, made a retiotis mistake or 
bKtmgrht me C^vrrnm^riE into ditfimJtp 

hath K a very brirf, hot up far as it goes, a faithful *ke(ch of «mw of 
shr trails ot 1 he remarkable character, which, for 5a many year?, » js the 
nUiiiy spirit of th= western frontier of India, a ciaracler with human bull* 
and imperfections, but u marked predominance of all tha: is brave and 
good and lovable. To undcnrtnnd U thoroughly, one mint have known 
idm n the writer knew him: btrt some of its leading features, his warm 
sympathy with libs febowerentum, daninles energy, high aims, and ever- 
(astm * ehcHmcrs. will have been £jtW«i, it 1, hoped, front the .taper 
which has been read, Hu main endeavour, so he teds ui in one of hi* 
K,st lrUcr ■ ! " ' »ai. (Jic heart, md minds of - he people, and not 

only With their tears " fit- tiuxuedcd md Ire had hU reward, for, in ,pi tc 
of yean of mit, passed for tht most jwm on a remote frontier, ia mita of 
mrrrjttS and diuppoimnfcnts, and all the work and ,vo rty of j .jnguiarty 
jespOttAte position, he had, he says, a happy life, hippy from the cotr- 
vcwmticrt of Ikivmg spent it in benefiting otliera, and in the promotion 
of a policy of peace. 

iEJues, vol. x. K 
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Sir Robert £an demur b bui hi* c^rnplc amt policy remain. The 
principle;- he advocated hist been applied with «Tta! snccetv in Kunaim 
in she Khaibar Pass. on ihe ritipea nf ilie Rbck Moiiiirim, and in Hurua 
and N'agaTj whose levied have jtist i is ken part as faithful followers in 
CofoTrcJ Kelly s splendid inarch across the snowy passes to * 'hicT^iS- 

Rut perhaps the mw impareuu testimony to ihe success and soundness 
of Sit Robert^ pdtIcy is to be found in Lord Lansdowne's farewell speech 
deJIvfcrtd si Calcutta iti January. After describing Sind c in an ^ 

pdfcy of "jphcresof idflteacc — IJ This policy/ tiiid lib Excellency. "T 
J helkvc, the fight one under the political drcuntManct^ which now confront 
us and it b lesi likely in die king mn to involve tis in tremble and expense 
ihan ihe old policy of punitive oepedibomt followed by u ptecipUaie and 
complete ^iibdrawsb a poQcy which Lord Lylton aptly described, in j speech 
delivered in Caimd!* as one of alternate vengeance and ioftcgfcin.' 

And in ibe followittg; passage from l-ofd Elgin * speech nr Quetta on 
the 6th of N member last* “ Nearly five years have passed since rny pit 
decessors met yoo here- Hy the inexorable laws of human existence an eh 
a period imnss bring in its train change*! whether for ^uod or evil To ant 
or thoie changes which 1 know everyone here doping, l should like to 
allude at the outwit- Lord I jnsdownc described the officer standing by 
Ills ride fis one who had the confidents: of the Government of I mi l*, and 
whob6 name would fof T1 time be honourably connected with their por 
tion to the Indian Empire, 1 had not the picture of the aerpiaiotlnc* 
l.[ Sir KoUii Sandctrutta* hut three are sou» tiaes m ■.vhich she record h 
plain heyemd dripnle- There can he no doubt, that by frit Robert Satuk- 
tftin'i premature dcailx, ihe Governnicni of India bst an officer to "whose 
indotriitabic ectunigt itie] peraevttarict ihcy owe much* and the [-copte of 
Bahfchhliiti trot j friend whose knowledge of diem and rrusi in them iht^ 

1 cognised by returning I** him the largest measure 01 confidence 1 huve 
been gbd to observe in (Jiretta many signs- that fits name is fresh in ytiuf 
tern em trance. . We t an rn my opinion* find no better means of 
honourmg him than by currying; im whut be began/ 

Yes, cany on whit he began. The riose-bordcr jysicm. nvith alt is?- 
■Lierits and it had much to recommend jj, is past jud grmr ; military 
ncce?riiiLSind political obligation* require >ilvuncc<| ; iidvanrcd po*t«v 
rruuiFc irer access and rice access necessitates central om hlm-ciung 
tribal territory A jK>Iky of conciliatory mtervenEkn is thm forced upon 
IK aaiS Sind-Hi .in hoi taught tn ha 1 * to uny it into ejpkt with a minimum 
of friction and expense, amongst Pauin n* wdl luhh h ra^. His idea 
iraf 10 gTndu£l]y eitqrnd friendly Brtdib comml m_r dS ihe lromicr uibea, 
no; subject id fhe \mw of Kabul . .ind J mu no; ^1 fitter rundude 5 his brief 
*i*rf£j nc Sindcmiui . lift and wurk than by quoimg the follssrinu. pasarigir 
irr.ni hi« "uTicral Memorandum nn the subject —a Mcmotimdiiin 

dared SepttrinlMfr, lS^o; 

H Tbe pelicf mtteh I ulvomt bi^Ua w LUlaeMniuv peaitiufi 11 ^ qr [| n ani s ini 
thf K'3 -^ja, in /Mi ir.,1 ■:* 1 he nf ike (jiftHttb Is II ihh smliey which. W ^ 
PiE • ^pi * 'b? m!in ih:* etttairt whh di, n wmiminu) ^ iniert^pi. and 

them lluit Iknr - 4LM -J W wlih out h ii ikif wht th b j . to in 

van* ratals cpisritm «nb iti ihre^mT BdiiiJiUlrii wil^ iiie * h4i 
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,'*J tl * mul,ltc * " f ,he e™ 1 *! ™ liiue of war. In* iliij wkieJj has 

7^?, 1 " 3lM ' ^ vJ^ipYxromizm II! n Ut tuyhet tit^rc* ihuti i[ *%UAM in 

1 " l 7 lT '* “ « lew y- » «■“ lw» tn«! b tfc hutHK* .ml I,.. fl<vl( M 
™ WI| ^‘ l( 1. horn ul lhc «!ai co»lii| c ii« which jtijz. him mtiJeftti joJ |-ub in 

* n ™^ ^ ****** Khef ‘ flntS iribc* Ho not in aoj grni (Icgn* 

<U#« Aw Um inbei ol tbu A**ocr. iaj «,nt .1* tit Otikr at OJ. Wfc*« .tjjfennn of 
{Jf“ hM nHI f> ^ *«« fuuj “i k<"»™ “Ittfr dm liate ami MUMkle tn Hie inl | U[!|IBe) .. 

, m,de 1 “1^ llic Wftrflfc, am I l(,niii L ;. iiLctij .j m bu„!, u» iti- 

}| Dmjh, (rl U! iwi J iTfeltTi t-jiadurmTi and mataUui n rtini camuieilj y( tfliim, 1 j*| 
“* otrt Hunk of ImniBE Utk, tar let u. carry » wwAl wdp.™ «b> h» h*» 
fhc *'«>'*"’ 1*^1 l«o o,.r tmjietLd lipls , lf _ ^ 

““** iwir rtumst. min, inry ml! ccriiUlnEr nut oppose ai In time „( a-nz, uni 44 J,*- 44 

we *rr a i« Slid leeiijf It. htil.-l .u;r »»n, we can Crrtumly ilcjxnd mum iltctr being ,hi 
rrtif l|| tc. 


Him Jar Sam I I'm an would haw approved our rwctnt acton in Wwiriiian 
atul i bilml is is, of course, impossible to tsty ; but otic siting I wiiuld 
venture stre^^y sa wffr flfc, Hat tlm fact that our recent action on 
the frontier has led us imo difficulties need np| and thoulil not discredit 
the generai policy he ndvoaued and carried out wish an varying success 
m Fbdmsttn as well as BaldeMetaii , at any title, we ihoutd not «lt D w the 
difficulties af the momctU to drive u* back into a policy til isolation. 


Sots 1, p- 133.—The word fiofja is a piwsle ro phitalugisla. In a paper 
read before the Koyal Asiutii- Saciesy. ihe tute Dr, Bellow stated that u 1 * a 
corntjnion of Puk/iAinfiA meaning “hiU mea ' (from fukkt, a IdlJ, akin t„ 
the PcrtLitJ puthtah, and (racttbfo in the fatfjfaj ...j Hcrodotusy The 
word .4/stnin has, hr says, the ‘same meaning, bdng j corruption of the 

Armenian A & b^n t * icfm appKcd to Ui C Altor.bn mounuine.n, whn had 

KUtenenta sn Western AfgfaiiuitHn, 

\o;c 2. p 1 :>3 —ftrpih is a Persian word signifying *' wide, and t> pmh‘ 
ably 1 hr rime in origin as the tuiiu C«,, and the Greek *ivA<k. The 
Homeric doaiption of tnhsl chiefs lilting in 3 iJ sacred circle ‘ describts 
an every-day occurrence in Afghatiisixin 

Note j r p- mo. —The ileiignatiflji “ Btjtiah Bildchistao s h inappnjf.ri.Hr. 
because die tnlubitanu nfthe dtsiricis air almoat entirely Tstan . and it is 
unfortifflate, because it leatl^ the ppbtic w rapjx>sc that SjridLixcui bad 
only to deal with Kaluch tribes, Whcitas. in |KjLnt of iaci, almcoi .»» ,ht 
lefTitory direcrlj administered by him had a PaiJn population. 

For opinions in support, or in further elucidation, of the 
subject-matter of the above Import not p.ipi r, see tlu* com 
mimical ions in our “ Correspondence ' columns, thiit u-t 
have received from (ieneal Sir Owen Tutlor Bume t k.c.s.l, f 
General Sir W. Ni D: Prandergast, vx., K.t .p.; ajl d Cdqnd 
G. EJ. Malleson. c.SJ.—E d, 
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TRANSCASPJA AND KHURASAN. 

By Ca.pt. Geo. V. TaKnovski. 

mdiri it d/ftttm farttm* 

Tht Russian* who happens 10 be *r » tauramt with Asian matters and who 
itudfei British opinion cm them, cannot ml to fierce the fact that it is dis¬ 
tinctly and avowedly hostile: lo Russia in Asia This hostility h hue the 
natural and logical sequel of the erroneous notion, prevalent thtoqghoui 
Create* Britain^ that Russia want a British India* And that, therefore, Russia 
li Ei^Uud'a bitterest foe anil no! her dfcy in Asia, which Russia najuiraily 
11. This hostility must be held itspfltwibJe for the iiilsrepifesentaiiDas and 
misstatement* uf which Russia and Russia m Asia have so often been made 
the objects by the British Prc& Most of ihtse micejne^ruanons and 
rniisLatemcma have bat seldom elicited rejoinder* from ihe Russian Fresa, 
as thetr inconsistency generally was too obvious for ibe Ruslan reader lo 
need refutation; but even when such rejoinders were forthcoming, the bulk 
<1 i the British Press carefully abstained from reproducing (hem, It was 
still more difficult, not to say impossible, for Russian opinion on these 
subjects to obtain utterance m the Bniiah Press: this i know from personal 
rapenenoe. 

Now, that HriUilt public opinion ^sems to have recognised tbc desirability 
of a belter mutual understanding Detween Russia and Creat Britain, there 
appear* -omc chance nf finding willing ansi attentive readers among the 
English for Russian versions of doubtful or debatable quortkm in Asian 
malters, whfdi formerly wof nut thecae. 1, who have the honour of being 
q member of the Anglo-Russian lilcrary Society, a body which purtiHS the 
object of promoting friendly rehtmns h aiwa Great Britain and Russia! 
and who hold the opinion that *udi relations arc necessary for the interests 
of both these Powers in Aail, ironside* it my duly towards my country and 
stmud* ifn- l od f named aliove, to mtpo>e for the judgment of ihe English 
reads* a cast where both niisrcpiesetiLiiLim and mlrttatetnent are found in 
in official document, intended to convey infcmiaiioii to the member* of 
hmh House* of the British Parliament, and to English readers ai large. 

1 . 

The 11 forward policy " of the Anglo-Indian fkjswirneu! in iis practical 
mitrufe^jiiam must apjtear to anyone residing in I'eniral Asia, m con- 
lilting in the ctpamion of RfiihLi India 1 ? coniincntal Nnmdaiy. and in the 
csLibtahmcrni of Greai RrifainE- political and romtncnrial *truy in coun 
trie* adjacent to Russia's southern lioondary in Central Asia. 

I He lint of the ve object* involve* an enormous vjtpt-mLiiurc, both for 
t ran*-frontier expeditious (like the recent ones in Worms!an ho d Chitril)* 
and for the creation and maime nance of new bodice of ucwips, funs, cud too- 
menta, ormuiueni, tk military * i ad ways and metalled roods, transport costa, 
e!^! ai required by the ‘'Defence of India" uchcmc, Thh m^ttu the 
growth of mihtury expenditure in India from 1,813 lakhs of Rupee* in 
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which years may be held eo ham? inaugurated lb c "forward 
policy ' cm* to 1,393$ lmklu of Rupees m J&93-18941 hits been dcnimv 
by Sir Auckland Calm* The 33^000^000 Rupee*, which have 
been cumatned, in the aggregate, by the growth of niiliutry eijjcinihure in 
India during the last iSeca-de, have been dtiburaed, d^wn id the-last anmi, 
by the Indian Lawyer, which may account for the [nrobibie pupnUmyof 
the *' forward policy M in England, which di^es not ;jay the bill The Indian 
fttpycf ha* nothing 10 »y In all this* nor it tie idled his opinion on the 
subject: 

M lib mi tn *e±i«u why, 

Mb not iu fiinifi! tepljr * t 

The second of these objeru—the establishment of Great Britain'* political 
and cwnnoerdaT sway in countries adjaocnE to Russia^ sportiem boundary 
in Central Asia—i* of ctmanJcmWe immediate interest to the British ta*- 
payer, who defrays pan of the expenditure for the Consulates* Political 
si£tiEoes* etc,, in Awl This k why tF;u FSnilbIl taxpayers tepfeMiLaiivei^ 
both Houses of (he Ikkuh Pax[lament, arc annually presented with H lUplo^ 
inatic and Consular Report*. N These, to he of any immediate value, and, 
wW li oi iifcafe practical moment for their authors, eo ensure thdi being 
re^il mi all* must each a peifect mieftem in 

No, 14J9 of the ** Diplomatic and Consular Report* nti trade and 
finance -part of the 11 Foreign Office Annual Series" for 11194—contains 
rhe * 9 Report for the years 1S93 1^54 on the inde nf rhe District of the 
C^umUte-tienemKof Meshed/ 1 m witch is the fo Flowing, under the heading 
41 Exports to Rusria 1 (pp. 3—5); 

41 The £ft|Uiu fMii Khur.M i;; in feii-isa wref ofclw iIqu fif ik prvri-->,;i 

y«j The JHrtmim &f uuxri iml roEtmi c&paired tli Onoi th* ^Mif Jm 

m'Ji */** Auf, i 3 X / 4 / ftgfc I I Efcfc M tf I J#T t 

Thfi wh.Tlpsak «j**1 o( wheat U haring * fery diakWon r&d go ib« proTtBce, uni n 
b do eiaefmriaa Da thii m cu*i»fttiME ef ii, ihf« pun she nnpalitkrti Li 
K^yjaran uifift m* £rcal fHivjikitLL. 

Pl “F n®l ^ t^ EJ,j.daJu bow this canid la p*M Is ihe Firri ptattg ai 

tWtfifii-wed in itip h*t rrpfjn, El, g T^ryjK^r DO'anflfy, ind c^tn after in aWbitiant 

Carrol Juj un ly nuchal <wa li* fer*1 Eim p&puktkn « a chtsp «tt All [aywietttN to 
tbe pemniry at* made Fn Lind, ncvfi tTigjsT Sj .f t^tnj fjj*Fv tesu^b uio^drr, T>« pta^rtieiwf 
at dw Tillage £tvf= liter iced and water, azul thr Islnwrera cwiiiYatc list \*m\, itceiTin£ 

S kiMf ifirv !|*IJ I Ik o-npi [ r 1 hi- JM< Victor ti nrl * e he tmUockl 1m J 4 uiagbl£|£ ahd I biesnau^ 
b* tabea a |w>r (he 

WlUf b tlw main facltw, scij ii kii an e-j-maalaU tjUlk tu fjuM ta pertig,, lluphEiw-lf 
r-f EhtiUUfldlftt ACm»f arabir iatiil dir lc!t UEt£-j]EiifaUtl MWplf twcaa'-r their ii muin. 

A ullagr ii mu dmnnf n resunly lit ti I by esc propnei.^r. Thr ft auy tic a rf .i*n, or 
twatjr ; bat llsc <^dUku »tr ibt nme, tirh bai hif *liatr wataf t wish it* ad.|*crfli 
latid, Hie DiflicjLiv ialbauring huiei rdi, batlf , A arjwl <■; tieciLJ y *?r .1,^-“, iw ■> 

»q auttf per annum 1 (he a w^timJ t» cbiLlrcn (hey oil iwtlHf Wjttjjc Mrti, 
ftr in alt in avcing;™ t^iagly ■!utjt-;jrt;ca j i.iargirr? hiJ 1 ^hta3 per annum. 

fttiii lha BLUrtJ SKJI ft fa*mn*tr ^Wfil ^lEI i-im by ihe tl>^mr^tmesits liltr « 
IWTTTPt ii tr.im j Ki 4 Lleeru ai_ aijil iAef k an-ierrle hum! freuu * t& J bWw^iri. 


fc - 77Lr /Vrr.Wu /refuw S/aff rr." bf Sir Aeckbtld Cutvirr. 

La the jV#O dobcr r^* p. £53, 

f TlitOlI^bouE lltLh, ij niij:i»lii i m tie 'srjEiLf n UlltJc._C, T- 

; I Khvwar^iaa reaai : atni | c^xa = ti^ (hit—ti. T 
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Th» if the MLfcride limit ft* lhe *naii of peasantry when stl £« fcvcrerabVr. /pt Wftr 

dumstf* imi Mi SflAanw', mm»ani rf triton m promt 4 f lA* a^mf^HrAMf 

ifui iht* it to ibelf ouwbg math miMhith Bat in, th* ■Miihuiv dkliicl t*nls iutLSHgla 
fciF tbs want* o| the ^|jLe_ Thii the jjticdwlfe ipilsi fluM inJ 

EaiJairiisa iiiio she htmilf cfotbtof. Kane *01? sesame m also gz^wlt f.v lh*ir oft* xojI 
purse and eosrsc bran* and a liuk sttfsaecn, and hkbc or less knit. If die pe=^*o! g*i* 
ht* 4 iAtmrtrr of crrm hegenrTaUy dee* not gst the <dhen Ikm twJTke* for hi* 

vifltA, tJttt frtwtwtn- *wplua h* h&m b? lurict* ft* ■. kw head of sheep or sell* ua urd^t 10 
pfocair [be very few, for him. remaining u ta*-*at ks of existence, The thoep be Mm* 
uner 10 i the (then ! who.h«iw Hlfe in ihtm =4 beat it he aui in The wmier W qaaner <4 

tiw iff KhiF¥5;v-n TnGOttvibttd Jo sht edd lari -cavmHiniJ take* them ort Lr. 'll* 

juLmqi*! u> th* hdL* wbeie he cat* ytMj them ervJ al^- lirnl 4 l«il= viler. The shepherd 
ttceiv<* no pay I.ujI gees one out of e very ten of the Jambs and is allowed to lake the milk 
cme *1ay In *evm Piom thi- th«p^ milk are mule boner and eh*ra and conk and 
k 1 tixvr of diwf Crmlk Very litlle cow's milk is aicd m Khiniun, The wool o! the 
sdleef* leLout 5 lit*. the two alirafin^ | ip^es t« the i wrsc:. This U tli-r mm kitiJ >-T 
the beanie ol a kwtibuEe jvaatM tn Khts 1 tu 11. ami from iL the gmreinor of Llic Jwtrkr 
and *wi myrmnlon^ the Afafrtbcfc of the ullage, and whan n.ia n (pmdty ihrno 

-SiTrhei»iu|tb*M iifrknt-ri, binhn. TniTTijges, jni! dealtm wSJ cany iheif yurm^ vllh 
IL™ P and Et* Hid in qm-oKuptm -j^cuttcel:* f.ji ifit wUh -^r|>jily lE^alf tu CaiL thifiUfb 
■ be chukm|r yp gflhc ttodef^roaml cxrtaL In Ul^ cu there tie nn erOpi nl all. 

"Tims Ihcie nmpk pcofde eke oat an oidhumK vhkb at ilie best >4 fai ftom in 
mviahk one. fnf they inhabit mere mod bmk n.rh^Qi fiifilnHi and wth a hole In the 
c entre of thr roof to Jet out the uitoke oitd ihe filthy si4S e * A their rilk^v ii inilEScnhUe 
jn wrsttt too Ihcy 1 Lifer mudi froat the merhy of the wfilhcf jnJ the erurt of fad ami 
warm ehKhing. 'J^eiffme* at Ihe end uf the winter they gflocfflU)' find ihctr rterk ei[h« 
e^lnmalcd or mnniag wry Ittw and tbir ureii t'cfiTival of NaHror at hand, /\^^wrdf k tht 
htrw tktf i/Ari ittob fount iAer? rim te* 4 ^V + / ff/wwf.hflff & A ddiY 

r,i # -■!/%.'«f j i Aju r.. /> f/W/tf;. Tb j naif hi*n ■ \urtfuh $u? *vrv- t&i n,. - a ?-- Jj 1 *-t./* 
*if ntmt ro4j w r-wri #/ /tr^« Ar^r /ir^mf tAf A’^ii/r) aa// ntffffjwnr^ 

a/y«r me fif fora# md to r/rr M# nirttVffj t/ mjHcy u mr t&ettm /*>r t£fm w 7Ae 

_W r.'-^i, .-v /A/? fwtdr-i #1" Ar . L wy ^ .■«■ 44 r fiPrWf J J fir -Vi/ prf of hit *-rpf ./ n iSru/ Tlif 
iitdOrant p*witat is ted; m p^ree lo baiLenttg a I id hi* iSsasr (i#\ asid when ibv hatred 
M , ' l ' e,r he li_L* inn Etiou^b Nfmoc.ury him ihrOti^i the win Let. J/ J“*r 

/^ Fj m f . v, t-ara , j Print ^ 4 / tzmpiUWi tilt tks Ujh* #/ fki cciMta* A.:ietea.% rtjtili xj 
lA# a&v Th at bjffr¥v ( ■! Jm wvli rAwr A# |e/ nr 

nl ^ -'Jrt’V him ikrtugk Jw - r . . «#/ / .>V ±*t *\i*f ■ : V m// 

,Vt-t. ■ /rlY ,V//A^d yo,Dfx» /nA* 4 ^nfj yrtr^ wiA«Kv t .«/ mu j /h.> 

#JW * -; n Wnki. J/orf. J , ^ /fw e/ I# t^rWKVf Jmrfimn ,jj 

^,1 iui vlwMi&mi A *--.-/ fl^r z.^, «!/ ^tbaJ she ul a 

w-l[ imiil in Ihe nnpUyof*. Eojupcu^ 4f hr hj. J *;t-er Ll S c*-. -r ihr w d+iklren, 

rhrf not mince for ibe broad alone of Ihe family. HKi AJ nrii m J/r/AeJ 

" ■ - ' KTjzib^dijTfTj -ntm imitfMrit irn P.js Shah h oonttfanlly issuing 

Ibe mtwt rtrfngrfrt o«dm ptnhlhithag the eaput ^ wheat* bnt nobody bt tbo rmith pap 
if'j uiHliq to tbeni. Sfris.*; i.f 9 ? uf ioonnnh :,.t r: i iv^ih» u« ai.ij L-,■ (j :j crrwuig 
■hr •• JBdu : j] f ,ti« tltcWot !jy the suio WSfL J',.v. eW iff Ph/ikirf JTiiTr Jir 

^ " PF wPar-CjBT-JTf.-Ji fj f’AT.Yy Jie/tfjftuW/i'Jtj 

* ^ J ' *$-'-t /nsa.. f.y-rrt -Jt .. /WE? rf l EBI 7 f i ai-nr 7 

^ rj: <fti ■■-Tfi.+fat fivn Tijiua^L- rn 1S9I. /J? 4 r / f #tp—^ 

A^-r pm t ’4 of thii r*mr/rvjm ftwii* =rU' {uantify ult# i, ie ir»y/ 

T 33 r vptsniaUir that tie ac [ UfiJhmi wheal a! rach a Eb^ajs rale in Pe^ia, ||»s 

U .1 ildc Su vatpim it 1 E-ii iWaiiil vdJ t chraper ihen: ih.-.r, that which come* fntsn 
:q 3iB P^’l^ L!lt *T the ^icit wluai Ltipp]fbig culnf uf W? ^ptEofelnr inn 

"tif tn ’s-ortuf. He Cfnwti with m^iuy am 1 cell the Itl&uh-r can l,t C i|. - 

Now, this is an admirably iclestr And conci» itotch of the e^otmiTm-3'; 
fioiEijon rf Khurasan at [imi. It k 41 iho b^s, far ft™ being an 
* bj |»wU= l Inn 1 4 pnoil - j,0 Irov-—AJ. 7. 
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m viable qri£ ; and kimia's neighbourhood in Traxificaspj^ with her Trans- 
empion milway which anifs to Fnmpc evef to much cheap wheat from 
Kfcuraian, b largely inslmmcmal in bringing Khunmn to this dinux. 
The JtMSfiiUi fjxnttttfer tempts with ready money ihc guilder Khurasani 
iq id! his wheat for half price, or t still worse, to sow eoitou instead* and 
the result is * umi'SunTuion to three parti of the population " I nat ts 
the long and short of it* The - official returns ofTranstaspia (indirectly, 
it must be adnkitted) settle this beyond a doubt Suet enuar needs be ihe 
Lnipressioil of every reader, wbo bn* ndiFur Lhc I chmc not tile possibility 
to study ibis Repot! more la detail. 

It 

Bin true iu the picture of lit? ecuiiuiiiica] unfar of Khurattn i\ 

ihe iiuplttukm* ns 10 the ftffc of she 11 Ruvstin 11 speculator in the inner 
rxrmomy <if Khurasan am hardly Jus uncbailengcd If this has not been 
done dll now, it i* probably because the few Russian readers of the 
Consular Report under consideration could not afford, or, perhaps , thought 
it not worth while, for ihc reasons Already pytn, in lake up the cudgels, 
I received ibis Report only in December* 1894, and iti*crtcd a review 
uf il in Lhc fteihly starred Rat-duo \ periodical j&iJkJi/tit&jfi OSti±MMit * 
( rranicaspun Ecw*h* where till* revie* appealed in Nos. i r r, 5, ; p 
l j and 13 

To begin with, the denniuirmbr ,k Kuraon" in reference la I he 
ApeetilsioG whit buyR up com and coiton m Khurasan for expcjrt is iniv 
applicd. The Brftt.h CdmnJalc-penml in Meshed can nor im Ur ..ware 
that their air hardly art); if any, Rnssmns pro] kit among these specular ore, 
and that ihcy arc Arraign tans, Jews, r/auG*£urjs t Tairara, and m&ttfy 
Persian^ and nrfyerfi to hum . Hence there it hardly * reason 

to represent One and a |] t as ■'Afrjrfrrfir fj\*-*ft f to*, though Jiirssiktn 

swiyfrf^ K>me oi shein arc. The Russian o moral returns on Central Asia 
might, wiih ai lerm equally good felons, style the Hindu tiiurera b 
Central Asia, mewl of whom hail trom SHkttrpur and are, tliELrefore, Dritish 
fUbjc'tf— u £^g/£tA u-iif/wTi " Vet this h not done, simply became the 
Russian officials, who draw u|> these returns wuuEd very rightly euruidcr 
this a mh^pmcataxktti. Equally* such i> the deuomirutkm “ Riaibo^ 11 
jlA applied to the com sn 4 cotton sjiccubtuf in Khurasan. Hie Ad mission, 
tfiai ibh ^peculator b in no way fi> blame, av be txim to the most be 
can fur his ready nitmcy, dps nut in the leas! fctnosir the impression 
given fry the preceding record of his rinmgs. 

I hi: pqtiitioq of the khurasam labourer, as this Report very truly stales* 
is a precarious one, !i il thu* ru>r only with the Khcrasuni labourer, but 
with the Persian labourer in gcueraL wbo h«% is a rule, 00 Ijind of Iris 
own. The i.iill of !he Perstan official to iJfcln l^ni and lu fkuen the 
resuIU of this operation* it itmply ujAncUons \ but ewn nmre marrellosu 
h Lhc ability l>* the PeodAti ,+ ^qtii ! lubject) to %c6w a new almost 

* This Its! niaiabszr of dia pftl^iLeil mat JmuciJ tbc t± -i4 f she 

icimvtfLiiy (tf lhc faH of 'bv TolbUBUlIl Geu^-Tip. ubioJ* gure tirrr TuiL^eartiLi* 
th* i^temtie “TmacaJpufl prs-rarror, 4 to Ri/hIb. 
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immediate!y afterwards. In this most European travellers arc xmanhnoui, 
flriboyediEiC* g t Turkom&nehai treaty fame, drew* Su his ofGcbri reports, a 
very similar picture of ih c state of things iii ^Persia ■ and though his reports 
dale Iron* the early ttrtmtiei of ihb century, yet the Persian labourer 
does not seem to be much tetter o*T m oipi* days. Centuries of such a 
tmtit have 'trucked out very Jwrfrtt imdes of an auk and defence 
The appliance; under ihtie rondiiiOns, of the sjKCuSainr. who freely 
offcm ready cavh, -a commodity nearly unknown to the Persian btnjuier, 
bring <[nut a new factor in the economical life of the country* very possibly 
hui led to a kind of ctooqmtenj erra* through indebtedness of the labour¬ 
ing class. But it is not ihe Khtirasani labourer alone who stands in this 
predicament, nor is this crisis likely to be one of Idol* dotation* as the 
experience of Bokhara and Tuikesljti has dcmon^traled, Whertp with 
the construction of the Tr^n^LiapLin railway, in tgS&iSgS came the 
cotton ** boom ■* (to use jh Americanism) in Central Astir, the peculiar 
kind of speculation deufibed in this Consular Report utir of ihe 
thametedstk features of Uic new-bora cqttopvgFOwing industry, It had 
Its good ride* in so far tfun the L'/L;tkv and Tajiks tcKik to growing 
American cuiion and rapidly mastered I be initial rfifti cullies presented by 
the introduce mb of tins plant on the yellow loam of Central Asl i. Ve£| 
this rapid growth of cotton-culture proved a hot aJ together on mined 
blessing ns ii caused a diminution in wheat growing and brought about 
financial difficulties iq the labouring class* so that the Russian Goretti- 
uient m i mkeslaii had to intencM- it turned uut tit litue 

th^: ihe labouring classes had round remedies fur this temporary eusnximica! 

IE ‘ the cotton^ruwiitg industry came do*m to more norma] dimension** 
and (he ipoeulaiui had to *-top advancing ready cash on fottrre cotton 
ctojfs; for the Uibak tnd Tajik never thought of keeping fheir obligations 
soon Jtfi they : -sv that the speculate* was discountenanced by the 
Ruslan officials At present the speculations in eelten in Tutkcsun, 
Khita, and Kokhara are practklUy limited to buying raw cotton after it 
has liecn gathered* All this has come ro pass-within the last three nr 
fou r yens, 

Khur^wm is undergoing the same economical evolution. The speculators 
“try it on " with ihe Khuo^ni labourer ; hut It suiids to report that the 
Khurasam, who h by no means the inferior of the tkbafe and Tajik m 
sharpne?* and cunning will very soon grasp the situation, and ihcn the 
*peculators who rashly ad ranee ready money *i1ii have a lively time of ii, 
11 ™ w31 *o pass In Tehii, owing, to her »}ttLew of effete officialdom, 

even EGonei thou in Russian Tuskcttaji 

Tlietr is yet another vide to this ipiestinn. The *n*rdfy of ihe watcr- 
mipply in Khnrx^ti mikcr the inltodoction of new cnEtiystinriv irti|>c^ihk 
aivt ,ii the covi uf ptevioudf existing ueik. Now, as totTCm-powui^ even 
in the present critical ritcitm^jmi^rs, n many rim« more paying than coin- 

Out Lii :be I ti^hly crilrd dfamfllk otExrti^i vulliiifi M,mX ftiutitD 

ril Vai ^ mho * k Tohecu it mei wilh Hi -mblmtJy^ih ^Bircig* 

t ^ 1 ' * Ain ^* Crc1 kl ^'u-eef Ub*h u Kfcttn. irb^j bcnc a dct-i io cinlu&y^l'iJT 

bitw or llw TEnltlrtBxntlwi tmfy. 
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growing and as there is i natural tendency in Rusria 4o create in Central 
Asia i cotttfti-pfodudng area fur ensuring the mpjily at raw colton lor 
Rus&uift -swindles and luonfi^ a fttltlcineilt lie (ween demand and sifpply 
wilt take pi arc in time ; Central Asia is destined iq become a ration 
producing country and a market for cheap Russian com. Schemes to 
this cSTcce are already under considcraunn mi the newly treated Russian 
Ministry fox Agriculture, h is hut natural that Khurasan,—a country 
eminently suited tot cot loo growing and which bo~ Gome under Russia's 
economics! sway w ith the construction uf the TranxexipLan rail my,—will 
have to follow suit, Ai forward policy " or nu “ forward policy/' 

The Repots lam dealing with states ulso that 41 cootlnma " quariiiue* 
erf cotton are grown hi some district* of Khudiin, espccbtly in Sabjumai; 
and lh.ni this causes much msschiet No*j except that k tp: for d^nieittk 
rrx* t every ***** of Khurasan ro«nn i* exported to Tranvcaspsa. for nqnr 
os yet finds itx way to the Fetaon Gulf; and a* the tgtion grown in 
Transf::^pia itself is accurately rcgi^Tivr], we can deduce, from the rmtlwwy 
and customs Officio! Returns, the precise ipjonijiy of Khurasan cotton 
exported to the Russian dominions These Pfikial Returns serve to check 
one another; far the one the minimum yuiumfy se/tuft msmm 

imtit f /ears /tint fait {the mitt mum 4 */ importi). and the other the txaft 
ijuautity iui mfiLA nuJxhir Jit- i /ia: t i**rt paid (the exact export ) for a given 
period, The ooly station of iJar Tramcasphn railway which rtesiFei and 
exports Fenian canon in qtmniitic^ writs speaking oi is jWikabad, and 
thb is chWJy cotton grow m the SabniwAf district 1 Kcahka .irul Katithud 
am the two other i Unions to which tame lYrsian cotton find* in way, but 
the quantity b inugnificant, being = lo ion*. f*r annum. The official 
re turn * on the export of Kh strain: coiion from Athk.ihid, for ihe yean* 
r lino* i^93* ®S« iri l f oodi 0^.535.—in r%t p Food* ^>,056, in 

rtfqjp FocXta 1 jijpfihj,,— and in 1%^ Foods 1^844 

['he Consular Report lander consideration gives ihc value ot the export 
of cotton from Khurasan to the Russian dominion in rS^x-iSo4 at j£$ 3 <- 
winch very nearly corresponds with ihc figures given by the Russian 
railway and enstmh official returns. The ex|Hift of roiton. Imm Khurasan 
to Russia dots nut, therefore, exceed J|2os loo* per imtuin, and lo style 
this - piamitv “ewrxtmt * L* dbimcily an aags;eHiion r i 

The Consular Rcfum gives z t i 15*059 poods a* the quantity nf imi earned 
and espcTied by rite TnttuCfiSptan Railway in iR^t ; Ihie this hguie is cei 
rain I y wrong it dtflen, xl least, from she oflkbi returns of the tnns^u 
hmisur-. oi the Transcaspian railway for i%t (publiflhefi by the Russian 
SVar OSes in iSgj) Vhc*- give the jnantity of r ain carried by the Rail' 
way and exported sn 1S91 ia i ,inc R ea; iwjmis,—metading (berides wtiear) 
pulse, peas, barky and manse while the omsge trul eapotr of rcCnj’f oulf 

* I wu fithrially whh »he rj ^unsg^ai SnlWrmiru-JTi fm rnci- 

mpia ticgfiiEiiip^ w^lEl th? pi isf^f. anil Um* 1 barf! h±U |lp ^ 

otfinjj iftumi on ibii pdifuat Thf YtJaaia loe %i md iS^: Hnt MHk«t in :h« 
.^l aun: 1%, 

t Whil I* the pficf.^tk]n IN ^aipqi ? —Kh + 

X W^hitcr fhw twJer wotA m ■soio- Cim, 
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iiituutiicd tn t ,014,888 poods. TTii cupurt o( wlifiji ‘ fit Uiua Ada kjs 
poods, of which only 615,414 poods weje exported from stations in 
J ranccagpjt proper. The figure i,06^867 poods (OOC 1,115,059} 11 the (out 
(>l Potire “ t.Btcjjory X-," which includes .vrw) motl, jfovt, gnftUt^ 
«' 4 tcw^ a/iiiither sudt, .on iv*ste „tU njtttt, oil " cakt*' tie. .VII these 
van scarcely be called rvm. 

Monoiier, the mctitimi of Ihe retuttifc for 1851 Isj ut the best, sjfecious 
reasoning it it well known lhat rSgt and 1891 were for inner Russia 
years of in mine, when com was iniporred from anywhere. Turkestan, 
Itokhara, Khira, and Tiwiscasnia contributed [heir Miitrta, and it amounted, 
J' thuwn above. to 851,203 poods or wheat exported via Usun .Vila to Baku. 
Haluum am! Astrakhan. Vet, the returns for 1800-1895 on the export of 
wheat rra U tun-Ada I tom TraitscaspLi, which include the expun from 
Khnr.isan, show that tSoi and 1892 ore abnormal. The export of when 
Liun-Adu ftoin Tutisiaspia, in 1890 *at ponds it^oeo; in TS91, 
615,424 ; tn 1892. pood* 658,07a ; irul in 1893 133,300, 

Of tliesc export* the Hon’? sham fills to the lot iif the Men and TVjend 
uase*, that annually hare a large surplus of wheat for sale. Tticir exports 
were—in j 'ye ’ poods 185,489 ; in 1891 poods 313,86s in 189; poodt 
105,676, and in 1893 ponds 44,515. 

I be rat include* local produce besides exports from Khurasan, The 
esporta from Khurasan proper are limited to the stations DusiiakSi. Atwmt . 
Sihid, Kaahloi, Kaushud and Artyfc, in which the Kburaunt wheal pro* 
dtinwnare-i ; if we add’the foul export from Asiikalud, whkh. in fact, 
include not more than 50 ", Kiiurasarti wheat, v z will have the maximum 
fvisihlf ex/ortf of Khurasani whimt, via Ujmn-Ada. The J ^regale TeSuitis 
for these stations in 1891 and .Spj, when the export* of wheat from Traits 
™.Hpia 10 Russia reached ihrir elunax, are ; in 1891, poods 154,8881 and 

111 Sll.-mln 

Tlit ftas>iAn 1 roups in Transaapb consume, ns a very simple calculi- 
ti jr. will sliow, about 55*^000 poods of wheat per annum 1 .nid even if 
all ibis come tnint Persia, thr exports of wheat from Khurasan could not 
vsteed, si the Utmost, 1 s.&ou tons p f , <jnnxtn, us hauliy any wheat i> 
etjioited !>> Ttuuaspia proper for local consumption. Besides since 
»'h.l it was found better in all rapecu to import for the Russian 
11 » tn rianscaspu wheat from the north of the and to use 

rflTlImi piuposekwal com* chiefly that grtrwa in the Mm and Tejend 
ww*. thi* explains the diminution of exportation of wheat from theic- in 
1893. 1 have gone into these %urti in detail m otilcr to show the 

i^amMmfottBlttpioxiAyta wheat caponed from Khnawn to the Russian 
domimont; and luroly the adjetaire “ " a* applied to U, cao 

JwMEy t/c Egfrikd coiikl f 


A* to the "corr, rioTj ■ ttf ,894 m Meshed, it , 5 universally well know 
that they were caused w t Oiimiv ./ uktxf.tt Mnhtd, but hr j;yi -uiati, 
tht ?»rt of /Vrtotw ttfi&lf, wl„, had bought up br^e quantity , 

'.leal an it,i is w f|^ fl prof!^ ^ 

1 lUi 
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Tranudifiia atttf Khurasan, 

eventually go! their desert*. The proof of this is that the riots immediately 
subsided, when the officials in question «e« compelled u» semi their tom 
supplier to the t>a±ur. Such tom riots ate—a* at] who know the system 
oi Persian officialdom ate aware—a thing of common occurrence every* 
where in Persia, To lay the bln me of these disturbances at the door of 
the " Russian speculator' ss hardly war ran led 

From the above it may be inferred, that the Report of the British 
Gmritatejjgeneut in Meshed on the trade of Khurasan in r893 94 is 
incorrect in some particulars. If is curious to now that all these parriruliire 
concern the economical connexion* of Khurasan with Russia through 
Tratiscaspiii. The M.l\ who ]rcrusct this rejort for intomuiHin on those 
question's, and who takes all the contents of the report aforesaid to ]« 
bona fit deductions from ostahlijhcd !,:«!*, runs the risk, to pus it mildly, 
of imbibing «ome misleading not tom, with a decided bias agamsi Russia 
in Central Asia. Profitable a* tbit may be to the interests of the makers 
of A “ forward policy " in Khurasan, it is tube deprecated mpf*«nt choim- 
stances, when British public opinion demand* sound, matter-of-tiLi. infor¬ 
mation on the state of things in Central Asia and the adjoining count ritt, 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL IN SIAM AND THE 
SIAMESE LAW OF ORDEALS. 

Iiv Cajtaik G. E. Gcxiki. 

Royal Siamese Set vice. 


{Cmfitttftd from tmr last issue.} 

3 Ordeal fy Mr fled Lead. 

1 iiotnii our ini does not describe this teat yet we am give it on the 
authority of ttave!ten in Siam. Joost Schouien (a.d. iaj$) speak* of ic -is 
1 'Jipp'tig of the hands in boilio| «l,“ and says that he who is least scalded 
is adjudged tight. I a Laiterr states that it is performed with hot oit or 
other boiling mailer into which the parties thrust their hands; hut then he 
quotes the following instance: *• A Frenchman, from whotu a Siamese Hi»d 
stolen some tin, was persuaded, for want of proof, to put his hand Into the 
meited tin.* He drew it out alinosi consumed, while the Siamese being 
more cunning extricated himself, 1 know not how, without burning, and 
was sent away absolved " 

rhe taking out of a piece of gold from Hoi nil, a tot only alluded to by 
Xirad& (l. rti) but described by Fit&naha. seems to hare been pretty 
common in India, where cow-dung was mined with the boiling oil, to 
increase it* heat. Molten lead must, nevertheless, have been also used. 

in Hut 111 a raccording U> bangerntanoi, in criminal suits this ordeal con¬ 
sisted in immersing the tip of the forefinger, wrapped in a thin strip of 
palm leaf, in melted tin; if both the finger and its cover remained uninjured, 
the suspected person was acquitted, otherwise he was condemned. 

Hut whether molten tin or lead, ur boiling ait be used, the test is 
practically the same, and is but a form of the Sire ordeal 


4 aod 5 - Ordetf by Swim min? Amu or -dgairut Si ream. 

Mie law of 1356 simply mentions (an. j), these two kinds of ordeals; lor 
cases of denial of a loan or deposit on the jxirt of the accused. The 
amount in dispute is staked by both, und the losrt has to pay double the 
itafca, one sum going to the victor and the other to tile government as a 
nne. Its use must liave been rare, as it is ignored by all authors uo 
Siamese matter*. Moura mentions U in his book on Cambodia under ihc 
name of joule gut I can. It must, however, have been coromnn to both 
places, as Cambodian law* and procedure are identical with the Siamese. 
Hint U was not unknown in India would appear from the fact that “ in 
rotmer limes, *f a mi pec ted person seed through „ stream infested h a 
. reen.it U, ur put hi* finger into boiling oil, melted lead* etf. , , . he was 
declared 10 be innocent, jf „ Paulino’s Vtfagt to the Bait Indies, p. -u.j 


6 . The Cesndie Ordeal 

n Tt T S ’ f n,cni,onBl vaiknui authorities a* being lived in Burma and 
Cambodia: it constitutes another form of the fatMwdttU. Two waxen 

* rnHrakc mow liielj- ossed by tin mud l«d Icing v ttH, 
ikMpiltd ^ llie Kmc i«tbi :I1 ;>Limr*f * 
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ia)Mrs of equal size and with wicks containing An equal mi tuber of cotton 
threads, are lit whh mi:v h ceremony and placed on suitable stands, whh 
The recital of the usual adjurations. He who** taper keeps alight the 
longest wins the case, This trial with lighted randies was used also for 
divanation, and termed m Siamese ^ An instance occurs in 

the Anrm/j, vui L, pjx $$-$% in a,d. 1529, when Ph'ra Thlen RJchft, 
urged by the nobility to seize the throne and ex; nr I the usurper Worawoag' 
sidMriJ, fried did* farm of augury bcfmc accepting the offer. Having 
caused two candles to he made, equal in weight* length and number of 
wick-threads, he plated them before a statue of 11 odd ha. He shea pro- 
OGjUffettfi a solemn vow and decUratkm to the effect that, by virtue of the 
power of 1 he five objects of worships lit tdoln, ihc Rodhi iree* the jsr^|u% the 
relics and the tripitakas l and at$q of the sincerity ot hh vow, his fate might 
tie made dear to him and bis doubts dispelled s—that une candle being lit 
for him self and another on behalf of the usurper Wijrawong^dhirij* if he 
*713 ever to obtain the throne, the usurpers can die nughi go oue first : but 
if he was not to succeed m hit projects, his own might be first extinguished. 
He took the successful result of the irial as a good ou^iiry, overthrew the 
usurper, and eventually obtained the throne 

Divination and oidcai with randies arc no doubt ton netted with tire 
ancient worship aitzibutecl to fire as the fountain-head uf life ; ihe fiame 
of The lighted taper symbol (ring the con on mine* of life in the individual, 
at the ^cred fire* andemly nuimulned within the domestic walk and the 
public temples, represented the vitality and prosperity ef the family 01 Ehe 
nation, while its going out purternkd calamine* and fWL 

j. JdmfmitrAtwx vf tAt 'OatA. 

Though not properly an cidenJ, this is by our te*t induded among them* 
as a test for deciding the truthfulness of a^lui^n or the sip-oerily of *4 wit^ 
nesMk In Monti (VIH, 109, no) U U applied tti similar circumstance* 
anil sested with an identical meaning s and likewise in Nffifuli fV), who, 
ifier cnmnirmdii^ to treat of the ruW uf onfeftla m HloU igj p mentions 
this in ^loli.ts 133 and 139 The reason is* rtut the oath u understood 
by Oriental Kaargfrci% is rather an imprecation ar adjuration than a solemn 
affirmation of truth, I he latter. or vow, is m fate known in hi.lmese and 
Pidi, by the namtn of ttimidxif/hint ,1 and munhriy^ r; whilst the former, or 
imprcciuofi properly sjcaking* is termed t&bd* and #tfeif # from the Pali 
and Sanskrit Svpattw and Sate, meaning a cane, an adjuration. 

It is ihifi and not I he first* thut is employed in judicial procedure : and qn«: 
peed not be fttfpifffd in find that it consists of a series of terrible threat* 
and mpneaujum* rendering h very different from die oaths &wom in our 
law-courts. Owing to this character uf the oath* it is classed among the 
ordeal;* and entirely resemble* the inigHratiorti lead cm the orca^bn oi 
fire and writer ordeals as given further on 

In purely civil eases, however, the Sifinttrc law nf procedure (.SX'rito ,-m 
(be giving vf wrfrcfr, art. 5 th|, admits of an asaeverahon of truth (jnfydttu- 
$4iya) being satemnly made before |b« M Th ftt Jewels ** of the Buddhist 
Triad* In any temple,—provided that both puiiur* m die came agree to it. 
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and one or more persona are witite&sc-i to the jirocetding, In such casts 
the mdiei h niven according in ihe confession or asseveration nude, and 
no appeal is afterward* allowed. 

With regard to lbo imprecation or Stt/vita, the Law of witnesses of 1350 
tait. t eih} enacts that any witness who takes an oath of this description 
and is, within ibrtv or ‘even days,* overtaken with one of the eight 
mianihto, the pony fot whom he is witness loses his cause if the other 
parry is not tn the same predicament. An analogous principle b laid down 
in X.irada [IX, ^ \ with regard to the sacred libation, which, as we shall **.► 
is nothing hut a kind of oath : " He lo whom (after having taken the sacred 
libation) any calamity or misfortune happen* within 4 week [7 jujt) or a 
fortnight [7 « i] t la proved to U guilty.’ 1 

The text of tlie Sttpant taken l*v witnesses, tU., in Siamese Law-courts 
was translated quite sixty years ago by the then Cap*. Low, and published 
in the /ley*l Atiatk Journ-.il. Hi, version was subsequently 

copied into almost every hunk dial has since appeared on Siim. On com 
paring it, however, with ihe original contained in the Siamese |uw of 
Witnti^. | found a good many omissions, besides discrepancies in entire 
passages, defects which I attribute to the imperfection of the text used by 
Lap*. Ivow. Hence i give a new translation— as strictly literal ax possible 
—from Ihe original text of the Law of Witnesses of Sunday, the cilU June 
n*U 1350 

[Laoft «J vol. T., pp- 400, 410 ami 4(1] —“The Judges, having 

iummuced die witnesses, let it l>c proclaim ikI before the latter as follow* : 

"The three Buddliai, Kdiiutiillu, Kon^utigiu and kifapi,t having 
attained omniscience and passed in sue cession into Ni|-r-Jna, the Biased! 

Sikys Muni 1 .oLim 1, out tiiiiit excellent Teacher, having prepared the 
accomplithtnertt of the /ibumitb^ for four itiaiiJtAryyaj and one hundred 
thou valid tilth.! Li far, fulfilled the five great donation*-i and tile thirty 
furjnnf,u t \ jjLiined Huddhiljoud at the foot of ; he great bodlii tree nnd 
preached the Law tq his four done* of ittaripten, that is; the numks, the 
nmu, the lay disciples and the female devotees. Having that fotfilted hi* 
nusmn, most raenriiidty established Ins religion for [the nest] five thousand 
years, flowed [to the world] the ljar of the Tripiuk.. - it, sections, 

and left statues and holj shrines its objects of worship for ail, Inith celestial 
and human, he, on completing the eightieth year of his age, passed to the 
cletTlalp imgrcmlmbSfc cily of Xifraoi, 

w * Ng *° *nTkc Imfra, nmhmm, Vima, the four IfkafrVns, fhc 
tuid Wnm-B oda, ami ihcr till da ry deities of emth and spar* -who all 
dtc th* omtodtam and ttpbrfders flf the Buddhist (mb, and iht guardian 
dcilira o l ihe fromiers of this kingdom and of ihe royal canopy of 
dominion* u crane *mi a^embter in thi* place, so itmt they may hta* die 


™ J Ifit 7 VC CIDltnEAJ £Jr[ I n I 1 r. ^ 

I Hir (tree Pu4dhu imuctluidf pemling ifoUmt. 

; IWtataeq kwirkfl ifc* rrfjuLiiitt Crt raiutltl^u^ of ftlttfdWtofrlL 

ijmsSk ^' iwiM> *** tmT “ i 17 " fc ’*'****■ ^ 

* ,hc ****** fc« tw (Irrrre* oo« UUv tho The odwi. the o™ rf 

f Z* a m We=t; ™ '■ "' m «*«, J-t al« <i^^Af ir ^ S u 

t The while tk'mttx mnUxfu v jewmatt. 
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liecUinibti warn by those who shall be ttllhcuo fin this caimc*}- 
4i '!/ I h*v* s we, let me *ay thus 1 have seen . if I havu heard; let me 
that I have heard ; if 1 know, kt me say that I lentnt. Bui if I have not 
seen and jet ah all say I have seen ; Ef I have not henrd and yd sluUJ say 1 
have: heard ; if 1 shall sty I Lino* that which J do iiol Vtmw, ki the surface 
of the earthy which is 340,000 jp/anur in iJiickucss, cease 10 hear any hinder 
an individual who is eg uniincett- May I become diseased, insane* dumb. 
Afflicted with every kutd of misfortune If travelling by land and entering 
the jungle., may tigers devour me - may the thunderboEE nuh down upoo 
mr. from the sky : may blond flow out from i»y moulh and nostrils; anil 
may my life cotnc 10 destruction before 1 have time lu uy niy lost wot£& 
n* wife and children, 

,(l Aod imj this ettra (Jiff/tt*#} (iinertaJLe hint who lacks ttuihfuhie**: 
fij let hit ht-iul he cut off more timei than there art Aai Jm (bump*) on all 
tlie portable siOtes of this worldt (af let his hands and feel he cut off 
tnote' times tfmti there ore blades of grass;—k-E bis flesh be cut oat in 
slices (till a hi^ap is, fnimeilj bigger I ha 11 she earth s crust which U *4^000 
jtjaxM in lhjcknts*(4) let hb eye balk be \ym out mare limes than 
them are tiais in ihe whole firmament;—fg) and when he leaves the 
human form of birth* let him be reborn as a /Wa-\ at ihe foot of mount 
TfiMti,i with a bply three £ 4 T*r£ij£ in heighb «nd a mouth as small as the 
i:yc of a needle, who with his nails shall Seat his own a tin and stick the 
blood thetruf os food, for a whole ftMtffhjnJant jicrtotL (6) When 
leaving the Pretibixth* Jet hitu he precipitated into the tn_ijfii hd! 
fjand therein u;o through inmimcrtihle forint of suffering for 
another full peruxi 

114 He whrj bad not ktigtru yet declared lie knew. lei the rmtt«harui of 
Hdl {Mlnftfltfaf} lay hi* body on a red-hut irtift plate* pierce his h ead and 
feel with red hot iron ^hkev *nd then, with an ace, vpSit his bie^t ojicii 
and chop rtfT his hands and ferr, 

" 1 He who had not heard yet Oated he heard* let the Hell-gaolers lay 
him on a red-hot iron plate, und transfix hia head, from car to car, wish 
et cat ipnrs, from right to Mi and from left to light, 

H *Ht who bad not seen yet declared he *aw + let the infernal 
enanjtioners lay him on a red fiat iron plate, and then with a hook tcij>. 
and pluck out his left and right eyc-bolb 

11 ' And let 1 dm who Licks sincerity, from terror of alj ihcse toilurr*. flec 
ind be precipitated into the pit of the Giidrftemtmiti hdj which is filled 
wiih fe|uid illih ami e^isment^ in a stale of viulsins eboUhioti; 40d when 
hi^ body has been theiein tii^volvcd, 3 cl him be relrom in a life of goffering 

~ rni: foboitt m ilhc 0«h profJVfj whk^h vstty wujw*j ss muic I«p repeat,.ww3 for wvtit. 
*fler ihe h-cxl tie?p 1 by she Rferifilct, 

t Tbt ♦*--» m art mult uF dilbrititiit mlftf shiij.* i pan 

ii4%iml pi 1 itrr-pljctr idl! iitmMqled hr Itere rmmil Iwinpo or hcu3v<lii|wl v* % 
frt form « EfunEta, wnl jn rental =1 m mppen iw the wx poc. 

: Tht tlwpewlcell monntii-n which* *p * pbest* KolHi sht \mtc nl Mtnc 

i A mtturre ba^h^i ■ fJt. 4 l^»U taila, at the b feseratly 

hdil to l-z about A milet 

litiervAl Uivccsi the death nf (iRe Burl fha tml ihe ipp<«i»aee af utMhrt. 
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and misery. On Icavrng bill* let him be reborn a* a leprous Jijg, a worpi 
or a mi lisped If given a human ln>dy* let him be conceived a crippte* a 
creature hdptrc* from the womb, born blind, deni; dwarf, insane, dumb, 
And afHscted with other misfortune*, J et ail these miseries befall the 
false witness. 

H 4 But the witness who tells nothing but the imth, in whatever slate of 
existence He may be reborn hereafter,—if as a male, may he be endowed 
with a fine physique and complexion, and wish genius and learning :—if as 
a female, may she be gifted with all attractions cF gentleness and beauiy. 
And may ihe fruit of the merii acquired for having been truthful, cause 
him in the future to become an upholder of the I-iw, a light and auihuritv 
fin the Tri pi Likas t so that he shall he given precedence as the highest 
cxiicment of the Ij*w, over all disciples of the future Buddha Mahays 
and then tie able to shape his course towards and reach the eternal, tm- 
ponshahlc city m Kirvnrui Fii 

H. Or&ith fy iht Sa?rrJ Uftafw^ fy Poit&tt* amf J 5 v C/u".l' fax feniifts 

v/Jiia- 

I place these three under one headings as they arc practically die out- 
crime ^ one and iht same belief, and identical in their idmiubl radon, 
They all proceed from the ^uperuiikm so common in the Ea si Indies, 
that any liquid or food consecrated by proper tncuniatlcitt? produces evils 
and e*en death ton wicked, sinful individual, whilst to the virtuous it i& 
perfectly ImimE^ and ibat mfrl, the most violent poison which 

would tnsMofly kill a man burdem d with dm can., when properly coree- 
c: iL-jii, taken wilh perfect impunity by one pure and guiltier On 
thb belief all umh-. anciently wmn in India were hraed. I'hey consisted 
in the drinking of water or taking of food over which adjurations had been 
pronounced imprecating all kinds of evils upon the perjurer. Such it also 
the oaih of allegiance still swoitj, twice a year, by Siaintse utncial& to ibar 
sovereign. Water is prepared on such occasions in winch weapons nl 
vairoas kinds axe immersed, and over which are pronounced itupfeesuon* 
rmokrng deash by timiUr weapons on whoever betrays ha allegiance to 
the sovereign. The text of the oath being then proclaimed, tads official 
>1 rinks a cup of the charmed liquid in conFirmaiion : hereof Such I* the 
elftcary attributed to this maiei that it Is considered dwigcw^ fo? in) onc 
who Im not pnnlictl himaeif by ohlutiom und farting to partake of it; md 
it a not given iu drink to the wives of iht ofikhls who may at the time 

SimiliT wwnl U ipcutir-^ lira timlh aul pcnbltraeftt* fet jimg ial^ 

r¥idcQ£c cr= |ifNtnisol by SLu.-, Mil, tfj «t 4 94 « th* lemt »f Kiruia till! 

Tn^fu ri. -:rty *ila I he law Hif ihc ffiinoc emiIl, *j Uie M^wini; -iiij^riphi sfraw t 
V- 11 iK^loclinfl Trnlh ihoc null pEOCipiialg ibywli inm ■. mO« 4nstoifal hdlidl 
rtardc s Ah-! In ifei bih lb p^wnfal sn4 cn«d mmucCTi of Vubi 

Si 1 Will -llL .iff lb* iraipur, xaJ v«aUi±jEI| iSTilke rfa*r wllk *wiadU ftftti ^itra t! r « 
Wflh ^fhirm, wkaethnu in wajfmg l&MFiiiiqy, 

" WVn it™ mn «n>dinfc ihtj 1 witt IeU ib« io the pdaml Sh4 iJu»w thcc iuta the 

rtrt. duu Lthtw With pjrn Ole tnft™ ^ lell fat * 1 ^ trait, 

Sj. “Tbw shall* in ihb whtfLLeMfir ti? tile btrtt** dt unm, fuliusn, mtH rhe EAt" _ 

X*.. 77 He whox rarafi It penijitfU iti inuh. uhtitm i klinEnc mttm- j|us 

WurhL“ 
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^fhence considered im pure), from fear of its producing miscarris *c 
and other evils, 

I'lie ordeal by the sacred libation had, in India, the same object as the 
drinking of the water <jf allegiance in Slim - r but instead of weapons, an 
image o! the deity was immersed in It. Like the Stlmcae water rif Ilk- 
giance, the Hindi) libilionlu be drunk “in the rimming by a [ler'.ciri 
fasting, after having batlted/' ik, [Kiradn, IK, I,} One to whom any 
calamity or mjs,furtuiie happened within a week or s fortnight tom the 
day he took it. was held guilty, 

lu the aim: chapter, VimiLi fituiiiutif the ordeal of “talcing grains of 
lice into the mouth," evidently twrt'ause- he considered it identical wilh 
that of i he sacred libation I have already noted that this fomt of ordiist 
was nnt saticiinned by law in Siilm, although practised both in public and 
private. It chiained widely, and still does, in nearly all neighbouring 
centric* where it wlls and is performed with very Hitler variation in uiethod 

Iij Euntia I heard of a form of thi* ordeal which has not, to my know 
ledi^e been yet noticed in any l-ook on ih^t countty It eonris-tr in ir^-kRiii- 1 
the competitor, ro parch p.iddy, cm h in a scpoiite pan he, the lmsk 5 
of whose paddy while undergoing the loaning pnK«s <Iu not liursi open, 
is declared the loser. 

In Siiiin, in cording to Jo-asi Scholl Irn. handfuls of ftce font coated by 
magicnl rites were given to the parties with much ceremony by the priest*. 
Jlewbo could rwallow his [Motion without icmmfog or rejecting it, won 
hi- cnfc; and thus a sirring sioittach was made to imply an huh® t man 
Li l-uuliert describes these “handful'-” (which I think were only the 
common fttjJai or ricefiallt prepared for oblation*}, b.s If pi tit pre|Hrcd 
! y the talapuint and accompiimcd with implication:;.''' I am informed 
that inch monels ranfaijied an emetic, and <om clinics jwwdEicd human 
botie-i. They obtained, until -jiiitu recently, in local law-cuum and in 
pn site ordeals. 

l! may imerst the reader here to call alieniinn to a pamild ciwtoia 
mentioned by Oolbwnc H.-.ber, in hie remarkable “fwrital ,/ txfhwatim 
in f Vrsirrts Sw^VA'mn," p, 70, a* unioned by the Ixil&f : “Aft article of 
value having been stolen and the thief remaining undiscovered, the people 
of the place me assembled by the medicine-mm, and 4 handful of mw rict 
is cerved out to every one. A solemn period uf mastication foifows, after 
whklt the resultant it *pai nnr, tod a stain of blood oft the chewed 
muithfid infallibly betray* the culprit. It is affirmed that the gums 0 f 
the guilty bleed, and that a confession always ensues." 

It is rather singular that A forta of ordeal similar to thcSiliucac obtained 
also in England down to the middle of the siLitL eemttiy, when it wav 
abolished. The monel consisted of bread and cheese, termed “conned " 
and also " ned-hrtailTlie proceeding«ere identical with those of Siitn. 

A piece of bread, consecrated by csorriim*, was given !(> a suspected 
person as a trial of lik innocence, If guilty, it *n niipposcd that the 
bread wnuid, in iccordanee with the player of the esemsm, produce 
eonruisiont atid paleness, and find mv pawagei If the person were 
1 n no^enT. ii wuulii name no harm, 
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We deem it unnecessary te ,,ere of ihe ordeal b >' P 013011 * ” " „' 5 

but b form fit i lie above: Hid ihou-lt actual poison was jKifhaps never in 
use in >hm t the enitlu* and otlrtr drugs mixed with »>»e rice-balls lid- 
ministered in this country may im considered of a similar nature. 

ij, Thi Trrt OH&ti- 

Thi# may be properly designated “ the ordeal by climbing," and ranks 
with other physical contest*, *Kh as swinunfeg, divtof, efc rhough actually 
unknown in Sifim, it U practised by ihc Karras on its tarders, < m. 
McMahon thus describes it. 11 A StemtHa tt« « stripped of its bark, 
and the accused lias to prove hi* innocence by climbing the slippery steiti- 
It is a speciality of the Hwe Karens, but seldom used. The Stenvhti tree, 
well known tn the SiAmese trader the name of tin Samrtm^ is admirably 
suited for this purpose, for the slippetiritw of its *tcm, when stripped of the 
1 jik, ■rnib the palm ov-f every other “ monarch nf vcsetaiinn." Tt might 
wtll be KCtnoinended lor the dimbing contests used at festival in »mr 
fiorta of Kuid|jc, initcad of the usual pole smeared with grease. 

to, SmtitanJ Ti^tr Qr&ah. 

A eocoauUbAdl or a- *nuill baikei io which a venomous iniiVe. generally 
» Cobra, had been deposited with a ring or a piece of money, seems, rn 
bv^mne times, *o hue been in Eudin, a favounre mode of onltnl: the 
accused, herns fim UindfaUfed, hid to talus out the ring or ooin, and if 
fie did ihis unharmed he war declared innocent. This dangerous trial 
does not, however, stem n have taken any toot to Stfin and the adjacent 
lauds. A not Its* dangerous test b mentioned by t-a i-oubfcru, but t am 
far from admitting iis ccnnTcncc in iliiim, ttnd rather ihink that, the* 
observer. however cuieiiil in tils riaiemeuts, has, in this instance, uitlier 
fillsti into a gross tniHikc or beer misinformed. He vayi that the Kin,; 
of Siam “sEjmrtiBifJi delivers upthe parties in a cause to liters , atnl he 
whom the tigers spate for a certain lime, »adjudged Innocent, Hilt if 
the tigerv devour them both, they arc both esteemed guilty." 1 repeat, 

there it not, t® my knowledge, any evidence of the existence of such n 
harharon* custom in any oihtn writing, European or Siamese ; and ihcrc- 
fotc l j Lotiliere'* statement must, until further testimony k forthcoming, 
be taken mm grafo tniit . 

tt, Privntr Qrdiats, . 

Various kind* of private ordeals are used in fiiim, a> in Huimi and 
IfitHu, by private persons to ascertain a fact that ifittrc>-> tliem, or to 
discover the ilitef when sonic article of value it found missing. Arntmg 
these tests 1 ibii rjliote that by means of the Ph'nk-Pun% {Jporntm nyMmfj 
When some theft has taken place in a household and the servants arc 
subjected, s .Ifi- JSi or son’s ref ii called in, who, having assembled the su*- 
jtected jicnOTiK gives to cadi a piece of the stem of the Pit uW** 4 ‘ which he 
leis cut into equal length* He then warns Uictn that the cot [witiuns of tlie 
»tcm of this plant have the prapertjf of growing a certain *|Xrdfied length 
when in she possesion of m thru/, and recommending each to keep His 
piece with care umil ht& return. He then withdraw*. The morrow He 
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coriin again, and, kiting eidlected the pieces distributed the previous day, 
he carefully compare* (heir length, h often happens that lie finds ooe 
slioner than the rest: ft is that of the thief who. in fear of bh portion 
really growing longer and thus furnishing the means of detection has 

thought it a cunning trick to cut A piece off as a precautionary tncjsiirt,_ 

unaware that he would by tilt* act commit himself. Of course, die lest 
does not always; succeed : hut when it docs, it reflects great credit on the 
sorcerer who by inch simple artifices often gains ■ good reputation for 
magical skill 

A similar stratagem is reamed so in analogous case* by the •%t<t JSarfmr, 
ami is thus descried in McMahon'* bonk 11 A Human having Iwien 
robbed in one of their rill ages, the chief derided that every house holder 
should fetch ns tumuli bran a* hr could carry in his two hands together 
iirjd throw it ntt a common heap, the object being to give the thief an 
opportunity of restoring hi* ill gotten gains, by appealing cither to his sense 
rd -hntiic or To his 'ears, w idiom having to confess his guilt. The experi¬ 
ment <Mine ro nothing in this case, although it is said to be often mecessruI 1 

Having thus brie-fly sktti:lied the kirn! n! ordeals formerly used in siAm 
and compared them wiiti (hose of the neighbouring countries, I now add 
4.1 translation ctfiTir SiAmue r air on onblt often mentioned in the preceding 
pages. The langtu^c in which till* law is written, Ix-ririii being naturally 
anliquated. belongs to the flat* of Northern-Thai, rle., the idiom of (he 
O !frr*-R 3 f (Klanjj-Hai) dynasty under which the law wat proma] gated. 
Vs it is intcjijw;rscd •»-«!: Ut» words and CAtniu technical terms which 
leave Sony become ohsiltctc atirl titiri hown nay- t-.-rj few inter! itetcr-i, it it 
rather difficult of irons! ni ion in sc-vem; point*. I trusi. however, to have 
overcome ratio of [he stumbling blocks, and to have succeeded in repro¬ 
ducing ven literal ■, the meaning of " c original. 


II, 

Titr l_Aw ct 
{Lakshina Vituddhi.)* 

Translation from the primed edition of iht Lam ./ Siam, vol II., 
pp, 7<«*9<»’ 

In the year of the liosr br/ri-fowntteiw), sad iSpgth of ihe Umidhisi 
Era, bright-half of Philgtusa, third ///Ar [lunar day£ Holiday (GWvntr.ji. \ 
King Rimathiboiil, <■/.:* reigning in Ayodhio,g baring come out [of his 
private apartmentsj to give indicate [to the uffirinb of the Stalej in iImj 
throne hall MithgsLjMhMji, decreed oi fallows - 

In the event of out i objects having mutual dispute; width cannot be 
otherwise defined than by having recourse to the tot of the Ordeal, let 
this be performed according to the itiIm prescribed in the present decree. 

* latently, mcth-idi m lest* of puigaiUm (uf *Mpedel pciwiiu). 

r Thu lies*, 1 tmsj, on ralcoUwa seowiitn* 10 ihc rule* of iHe Stirnwr I uni-win 
eiteuUr, *e wmsgMBii so Tlnrtwlay, ilw s:h Ktbnuiy, a.O. 1156 foli uyfei. 

t I Omfl. u imiinpeauni, the lung «-[uet iht Hllet «f ;IA> c-...rviffh wbkk [allow 
hmrr. 

1 Then chr capiEaJ or Sun*, tiGee I 4*p< 

L 3 
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Artkk «si. 

If both accuser and accused desire to resort to the Otdeat, this may be 
of seven kinds, vvr. (1). Sinking the hand into molten Icati {a}- *' y ' L ^'' r1 ^ 
upon oath;—{3). Walking together through lire :-4) Diving tocher 
under water ]—{$). Competing in a swimming race against stream ,—to(• 
Competing in a swimming race acttr>- the river [;md seeing * *> r - 
reaches the opposite bant];“[7}. lighting tapers of dpwl size string 
which keeps alight the longest]. 

Before proceeding to the trail;, let the judges arwrtBpaoy both coiuemrnn. 
io buy. at the some place,each I the foil owing anicltss)—(* V- oftvUvc cock, 

—(*). tec’s wax,—(3) raw (unaptm) cotton thread,—{4)- *'«/* t™ 4 - 
t S ). mnirtit Um$M—(6), one new rite earthen pot,—<?>• ont nt: * 
aiuccpiiu,—(St). one fh*mh*t$ (skill or nether garment.! — (9}. one/M-A'* 
(scaTf M>rn abuut thewabl] , and to ti a refuse besides all the requisites 
for the ch Srh] it thtuuue plwe. After this let the judges take into 
custody the two contenders, hate them dressed in while garments U'- e ' 
tmnahly the skin and vcaii juvt purchased], and impure them to keep Me 
ubsmanc« [of fast, morality, ^ ] 'vuiiout ever leaving the place of Iheir 
retreat. The judges shall conk ncc [food] for them and gne it to ihtii^ 
to cat, and they should carefully watch if any change flf Uf*nper [tor better 
or worse] takes place in the person nt the two detained- Should unc o 
these injure the other by words or nets, he shall lie declared jjudtjr, *na 
I1V1 cause lost- White ihc two contenders remain under charge of ihr 
judge?, let the lalltsi no* allow anyone to approach and speak to them 
Should either of them quit the place of confinement, he shall be declared 
the l«er of the cornet 

I'or the proof by water, let the judges drive i™ stakes six cubilti apart 
ticn Ivnglish fett) [in the bed of live stream or pond]; and meet a shed, 
and 1 chapel [or canopied -u-nd], whereon in place the oBfermgs of food 
to the gods They should prepare these offerings [themselves] and lay 
them dpon the stand a# rv*r//rf, as in the flowing livl ;— 

(1), Two pieces of whits calico, each fire span* blood,—(a). 1 «o ducks, 
—{3), Two fowls,—C4>. Tout new rice-juris*—(5), Tour new saucepan* 

And let them get leads 1 the tdf$ri olitmions a* prescribed, and, liCfoie 
proceeding to the test, let them light the inccrrie sticks and waxen tapers, 
and worship [with them] the lhtvas, 

Artkif and. 

Should the ordeal be by fire 01 water, let the judges order the parties 
who stand security for the disputants, to me dawn for the latier’v atxuunU 
cm each ride, the following stmts :— 

* Pd 4? of thr Am** with ywifjfae pr*f-*tfa, oon.rd % the Ifaimew 

tTmbii W. »4 aawl m. Ibeh 1 nn ntfaus 

f Ofrmi «*J«» ; to the ffl.lt . of which art altrifotftl |hv swe eImhwdr; proj«ntiss* 

; A tens Sdttd ft«e It* Siufo r*X a Sri, oi/Jyw I" ®w '* ** impLyol In 
-innate plantain-tnl ylutar? hu a*L«y Jithn, ^nadicira wtwrptw.! OOe on the 
lAhn la toicf isjciv. MUM Ion). « tapering rtfddur*. lopforititied with oUalfacs of 
oxiU-j rifr, Mtttiuiti tad finds, ioltn.iri for the d«by [KOpOiwI to lie WW*Wpj»d a 
pw^Hfnt 
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HaiTowing fee* 

• mm 

** 

Ttcals ;— 

f-'ett td the Kcrorders {Alstksfust) far 

reading the 



invocation rf tKc deitie> ... 

• ■V - ■ ■ 


SI 

Fee for pesing down under wattr 

ihc necks of 



ihe contenders f , 

in 

■ l 

ti¬ 

GoiHt-beating fee 

* m * 4 h 

4 

ll 

Cost of Divirtg'f'jjle 



n 

Sitting fee {for Chief Judge] 

. . p Jm i 

j 

pi 

CuHflr fee J 


i 

»i 

Fee to two cons tables 

ill SSI 


pi 
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both wish Its !* ; 


Ttic mjiuaite object's for the trial are^ for each dik 
j X'wattgi f ronfin^ nulls of palm or strew pine leaves sewn together) p 
t White dim (computed of skirt and scarf*; 
i Sheet of white calk# for iurroeTvding the endosufe ; 

1 l-ive cock thas cun crow aL eauh wmch {of The nighi) ^ 

2 fowls is> l>e offered in worship to the tutelary deny or the spot ; 

= llowEs of arrack to be poured in lustration to the same deity; 

3 ftu^ls to be offered [as drink] to the judges : 

2 IJnjft (half c&roiout shells} oi best hulked rice (not glutinous); 

2 ditto of best a*L ite glutinous rice ; 
i New rice-pot ) 
r New A.iueep^n 1 

1 Water goblet; 

\ Muitar and pcaik (to pun mi chillies for curry}, wish rice-ladle and 
curry-bulle $ 

2 Orinking eup^ (for rht arrack) - 
6 Tlotk weight of hardened wut;; 

i Bull of cotton thread, to tie to the hannw, (o make the ma^£*t ■ 
mtra\\ and ;o Tie the declaration o-f mijiusr agreement io the trial made 
by froth parties [in writing in a folding book] t 
Indian pepper [ftp** Ltn&u, used in condhacntsj } Girlie ^nd anions ; 
Taiittrai [A*£refvtx$/t Pkfi^i.A^tl.ux. aromiliL' |iEmit used in tunics and 
Slews] ; £Jid [a bullxm* plant of dimtp la^tc, used for the same paiprae] - 
MttxtfMi [a kind of _-f//iWJ r 

* FfrfhBJtirwipg iad ai&ocfthLfig w* I lit cnfch=f ffl ihe Jiirb fo* fir^caJcdi, *M I be 
titi lire iiw I *nk few VuctHntlcik. 

f Ti'fnict! Ilie f *P(rdc-pra*i4DE kt* la fitruiticsJ* it ii ^wtt for {utwing; tScwa thu 
ihudckn of the Sihgjjj r i 

T Thii nillji* !«**! £&u».-j t Wb*i pnk aheitf tb fc*t l-Ttcg, throng^ 

wbidt [uikt i rope fi*t at bulb cajk Iei the iitidJIi: a? the pole M*o bln tie pierced 
ihrwagh which the tvpe » sin *n sut tm ?utdl in again; ihnu formic^ a loop wbida b 
JTJJlde tu tncirrip tfre i;Ltk of Ifbr caiji+et- thl fitii uf I be j»oJe wlreic lire rope w 
tied lie hcyiwd tnxn-Er^pk tl» t-wrics b usable to rr*di item wiih hi* hwuii, to emie 
the rape bujI pIihii free ldjaiwlf of hii bci oik. 

f Bceh auilc -mi uf i oocM ttnt dicll lo wfiieh a woodco lwsMilt is arta^ltciS 
A rnitife ccrttcjcf -Sifc^-l in*l "Qin nn ibc llrvE *i a ^Slann, cnHnzuonly 

If rmnt ll W wncn 44 a ptf.rtlhtfl Uiren h* tm* ffe. t % e*i?h of I he 

n*o oaflapelk«i while iLDJcr^.tin|* she liml uh^tTict trt H** rtf noicr, e&\ Pjabjl-lf, \A\i 
of the cooacCBlfd Hifnii alio tiftl lo tkea writf** theif ijurytai beju^ -uajltf to the 
IlmdiTt r.;£.hf, 
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Arccanulx sir! leaves, rose coloured lime, cm tobacco [all chewing 
materials]; 

It&tfh&n [paste of sail siumips] 

All the above ate 10 be used within ihL matpfaia [circle of rites, or 
enclosure wishin which the ordeal ii per formed] for feasting and eolrt- 
tainmg the lodges dining the three days occupied by the maL 

In addition, the following objects are to he supplied on each fide : 
t Haircomb [to comb ihc hair of the competitors after their bath and 
hcad sjzrubbing]; seemed oil [for anointing their hair] ; accrued powdet 
and sandal oil [for the unction on tbcit foreheads]; 

The posts and rafters to suppose the Aajamgf of the shed [erected as accom¬ 
modation 1 for the judges, arc to be supplied tn equal shares by both sides* 
The securities for the plaintiff and defendant shall request them to 
supply all the above things to the judges* 

Al two o'clock of lhe afternoon, let both jEiniea come and enter the 
magdala [enclosure] wherein die ordeal ui tire or water a to take place. 

The diving-p<itt> '-hall be Taken charge of by sword-bearing offijctTi Inf 
the coustabtdary] - Lhe beating of the gong {as a signal for the commence¬ 
ment of the proceedings] shall be the burines of Else judges, In 
ordcals, thr- othdalj of the Court shall watch Ehe duHttuiti of the «livr. 
When three have expired [after the competitors have plunged 

umj^meath the ?uifkce]« let the four constables [or gaolers] raisef both 
the plaint it! and defendant [out of the water | Should one of thu parties 
be unable to emitire under wa!cr for the prescribed time [of three A&i/uj 
ami come op before its expiration, the four constable shall pull up his 
adversary [by the -afety rope]. Then let the judges question the loser 
why came up 6nU a* to the reason he merged uut Of the vater before hh 
antagonist, 

Artifit yrd 

If a trial by fire has been decided upoa t let there be dug a fire-ditch! §i* 
cubits long by one wide and one deep [to x i . x i\ 3" ft ]. Let live 
opals he disposed on thr boittmi in a layer one span thick, Then let the 
judges require both plftintiiTaml defendant to pay the customary fees ; vi 
On cadi side : , 

Sitting fee (for Head-judge) ... ... 4 Tkak 

Fee for rending the invocation ... ... i| n 

Fee for leading 1 declaration [or statement] of 
the cast: .... ... t| 

F« to constables ig „ 

Fee few preparation of the ... ] H 

Fee fw retting iqi the offerings before the shrine 
ofthegodKibO^nia) _ ... j „ 

Harrowing fee ... a| „ 

Total . M „„ tal Tjcds- 

Thi-v, ttt cft^fcFreJ bj ipcie* of i drpiyxiTs The of j u, t wp 

ahuvl half A mi aeslie^Al Hi rcwlhed of Mi*ariE£ she ddEStfon 

ni tbc iJivt Catrii^Tj t-| JiiftiiiL. 

T **** been mo Wg under wn«, the two competitori sie lUluiiiEy wetK aad 

h*ri\ r y| wl Of It Hy tWdttt S fkt Mvd of l«t r 
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Having required ihe plaintiff and defendant to wash their feet dean, let 
the constable and ilie judge who is to read the adjuration, examine the 
sole of the feet and toes of both parties and see whether they bear any 
marks of ulcerations or cieormtions recent or old. The judge who is to 
read the adjuration shall then draw a likeness of the tot* «wt «d« of the 
two disputints and register any aji|*srance of wound?, etc., which he may 
have remarked. 

After the ordeal has taken place, the feet of both parti® shall be 
similarly examined, and further examination shall be made on the jrd, ftth, 
anti 15th days following the date of the trial; alter this period no further 
examination shall be required 

When proceeding to such examinations, the parties shall be required to 
wash their feet ; then should any traces of blisters or other lesions appear, 
let the official* holding the que-si, puncture the suspicious parts with a 
needle [to whether there is Mappuratitm}. 

If in ordeal* by fire tin: upper pan only of the foot or lues is injured, 
thii cannot constitute a lost of the ore [on the pan ol Ibe individual who 
has met with #nch an injuryj. 

Should neither plaintiff nor defendant receive any burn* ut blistcts whfl.: 
going through the test, it 1* a sign that both are sincere [hare fluted loyally] . 
they are then to tic mad e to pass through a second ordeal by waicn. 

If, on the contrary, both get their i ef ; hliiicied or burnt, they arc both 
to be regarded a* mendacious * 

Attuk 4th. 

Wlirfi, m order to decidi: l dispute between two parties, recourse » to 
be hud ton fife-ordeal and one of the parties in litigation h a mendacious 
individual who knows chinas and incantations by which he can prevent 
hi* feet from gelling hurt and enure lb se of bis adversary to be injured 
instead, at dae [whilst allo-iD* liii own to become burnt and swollen] he 
eon cause those of his intagotml to become Inut in the same manner.—lei 
1 he Recorder and ths cdiitublcz waidi hiuj atte*lively, and if ihi-y suspect 
any fool doing* on his pan. let 1 hem lning hint up for investigation [to dis 
cover the fraud]. 

Arfielt Jth, 

If the plaintiff asserts that he lent money, dotbing or other valuables to 
the defendant and brinp up ihe Lrtict before the court to investigate the 
matter; and if upon the judge questioning live defendant about the loan, 
the defendant denies any *nch ttaiuaction and dlls for an ordeal [in proof 
of his denial]; and if the [Jam 1 iff, not possessing any witnessed to testify to 
bit statement, lakes up the challenge and consent* to an ordeal [together 
with his adversary], either by water, fire, or a swimming match against, or 
across a stream, or an ordeal by candles, kr him designate the deity whom 
• he desirea to witness the test Whether the pLainiiff or defendant » 
defeated itt the trial, it is stated that the drrat do not side with persons of 
profligate heart who are disloyal and unsineere. 

Ut the court [prior to the ordeal] require both parties to set down, on 
* TTwtr v**-* u thru iTfr l iT Ml * ,t *ii1< * ftfte, U i*-' 1 jiiiicl* eivU uaiure. 
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. ath wile, the amount ul the money n t valuables in dispute : and | after its 
cou din-ion], Cns ihe loser twict that iimomt/ Return to th± victor the 
amount hh slake ; ibe tettrairidex 4 ivsdc into two fiarts ; am. is. *' fine 
[an mdi t given lo ihe victor]; the <,rher is " eomcilvc 11 [ i-*. w 
Uucndr, from rrfwyff] - a fclcmgs to the GovtmtpcitL 

Sti ihe crept of both antagcauM^ proving equal in the contest, let the 
f&itrai be oacicd from each of them hah' the amount of their stake]* 

A rtide 

When \vty persons have a r&ic gainst any two other ptnort^ which 
tomoi under the jurisdiction oi any cr?B Coral whatever ; and, in oilier 10 
decide it, recourse is io Ik had to an ordeal ■ and the judge? agree to tlib 
course; it n ordained ihat a sum shall be required as security to be 
deposited by both parties before proceeding with the ten, 

If Ihe otderi is io lie held by lighted candies, lei l he Vice-president of 
the Couti* two counsellors .md ihe usbeit &jt together in watch the fesull 
jJid prevent rbc adversaries from quarreUmg. 

If any of die {unties Jins an evil tongue and begin* Lo Insult the other,, he 
h 10 lie declared guilty ; for hi* case it not strong, hence lie purposely re¬ 
born la aiiiffcc he must (herefoie be held ter have tom 1 his case. 

If the get-ie and lowN v%»oked lor offering arc raw, lei it be written 
dowriL 

1 here be preps red candles t?f exactly the Mfite sim |be cotton 
threads fanning the wick of each should be counted and seen 10 be equal 
in number thcie be made rise* wooden guilds [candlesticks] to sup¬ 

port the r^udtes. 

Once the candle? are lit,, afaoald flies or other imeets adhere to tuw of 
shem and thus cause it to go otu ; or, should it go out [without any apparent 
cause] by itoeir, I« the owner of that candle lie declared the ln*er p and Jet 
him he fined twice tlw amount *£4 Led [tiidutlmg hbtuke). 

When holding anorvltil by water, the Recorder shall read ihe pledge and 
ihe mldreu to The godv Thro the plain tiff and defendant shall baihfc and 
wash [hdr hernia , after tbb kt them have a game of cock-fighting [as a 
preUmitttty augury]. 

When both ate a hour to divt under water* let thtffi be stin k two jiolcs 
[on ihe botiomlp iije cubiis apart ^10 feetjq and let a levelling stick be 
placed over ihe shoulders of both parlies.! The gong having been beaten 
thrice (as -1 signal], ihe necks of both parties are to hr. psc^&cd down under 
matei simultaneously,, and ihe tctAining tapes [lied immd the waist] let go. 
lioih jqlilts tfln=L then dive ai tLc some limp, and reach, os Cu down as the 
1001 of their r«peethr< pole TIic ciqmydrajc must then be *vf doping 
Together.; 

Thai a, Iht anum stf hu ttlkc/ny an fallal mm* itc Intel hvmi; She ACbvLiiat tal:^ 
Li fine. 

* ltnra itxjirf ib« UiciiiWtT t*f u*» + lu tbc ihtreJJcl* oF lfrs other, in Lwp 

lb™ dfiww u rhw feweL 

- i™***hy 1 lm* hom\ with a inuH iptriiue m the bollcm, iet ^bil 

t& A boj-lcr* p{ Mtq, 
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Once the juartia have dived, the one appearing 6 m above water shnfl 
have the neck rounded with the Kfong collar [as i -.-i-n of detail 
Thm let the to|W (>c pii'lferij tsj draw up the -drer * yuy 4till under water. 

If il the expiration uf ai* /Mat neither the plaintiff row the ddeml-mt 
appear* above the water, Set the roper be p piled tip, And both parties 
hd;<d out or the waters* 

SCAILE tip rillKiit-S 

Aw for fix 4 ijp/zj* A* fuU Att**u*f{iihdy &*ik fir tiff. 

For Ihe deifc reading the ^iiteroent of the case .. $ Tuuk 

Fur the kecordct reading the tttvoention And 
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Text t>f the intonOioh J iatyjdhhhtMnj, fotlar&tm r qf truth], rtitJ hy the 

Rtt&fStr* 

May glory come to me ;h. with the fire extremities touching the ground, 

I white the 11 Three Jewels"[of the flmldhiar Triad], 

With folded liquids uplifted to the forehead, l pay homage lo the Umrous 
and pure feet of tlw nobl|g most excellent Teacher [Buddha who is 
endowed with tin; major characteristic of j yrtus: minimi with the 84 
minor dtiiiugukhiuc marks of an eminent being* 

And t tag to worship the Law, ennobled in £4,000 chapters and Kim 
three Basket oe collection* j — the Suffante t the JMzdJuimma and the 
Fmrra. 

N'eit I salute the Cungfegatlt-a headed by ihe 3 order* at the elect 
i Trryn/)t ; and she excellent disciples who guvero and maintain ihc tench- 
lag [of the Ijiv. j 

I turn then ro pay my respects 10 the fMwf* ij. the threencyad Jtdra, 
the fcsxteen llrahtoa archanjjeU of the Brahma heaven I; LfiataroJfitia, 
Yku}hakj f Viliipaksha and Ktivenuinja [the four L&kapiilai ): the mighty 
livaiu {-Siva! and [bis consort] UmA; Njnlyaua and powerful 

Viyu ; V^vakarmah an*I the NTuii kings; Yarnaand Vesau vaiia; the Sun, 
MwUj Mars, Mercury, Jupiier, Vends, S-tUim* Kctft and Rihii,— almighty 
regents of the nine planet* j the guardian [tutelary] ddtio of emh, fire, air 
and warit ■ the Oitrttdtit and fCumbk^^i^^ the angels of the rii KAmaiUv*- 
A^tfx , and the goddess Mikhnlo, empress of the ocean May they all 
protect me \ 

Also do l salute Dhanml, rhe Earth goddess, the tmehiy deities of 
mountain* and caves* the wandering dtrai of space [aff-ira A*xj b lilt ting 
about in movable mansions]; ah eIlc gods uf otic m Lilian! dubrattMai: of 
the infinite, boundkia universe 

Respectfully 1 present them die oblaiiuns ibii the pbirrUif and 
defendant—in pursuance of anelem tradition—here with offer; ftaindy, 
eoeoamits, siigai tweet aa Forney [0p&TixdA*r*ni) t feeds bananas, tugai 
caisi^ Jjeaflf, pert*, liUerJ* and boiled swgttspnata, led and white,—ail 
amyci! in a fine-looking low. Ami Mi ufftiin^a of food, ^pritnoui drinks 
and toast fowls, [ beg to give su pii/*i , ami sweet odorous essences, fresh 
toilet piikr, fragrant Hour f uulci-powcfer] perfumed vnth sandal, and 
brilliant hah nil delightfully smelling \ and nee and emnet, tfWd nuis and 
b*Ul leaves, waxen la pets anti wreaths of fresh Bowers, l herewith offer. 

All these things I beg to otter in adoration \fujd] to the almighty 
the tuldury denies watching over sit cams and trees*, toid^, man a series 
and jhnnec moimtnina and cities, and uf] place.* of the universe 

M^y the excellent protecting deities of ihis land, bcnignantly torn their 
eyes on m anti deign to receive the offerings, usicfulty arranged on lhe 
altai and looking so beautiful, designed for them. 

Cotnc, one aad all, and partake of this food in good and cheerful spirit. 
The platniilF anti defendant have both offered it and reverently worabip 
you. According to the role, \ beg u? rrud thdr pledge, in the naual fortn. 

* Th* 4tflenu1 II wnssta in ihir Tnclie |«md by ilw SiaiaeK ^ ^V. 

t TbQH vhu ittvc aiuiwd ihr d|jhT s%wid Mn^ufkaimn ruffle f^m 
■“Cr* to JrjJLir±A4jii. 
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Tsxi 0th fitfdgc . tJjttralion ( Qmhira), used fir *rjt/r OrMtifi, uaJ 

m*if bj tk« httordiT* 

r. Yt^ the god» of ill mountains, stream*, late*, cnieka. be attentive 1 
[Iil, '* turn your men tat eye 

;, And ye, bright tutelar; deities of the cuy and kingdom, Stfa-muang, 
Song-muang and Likmuang ;t 

j. Ye, gods of the pond* [str/ra], eaves, woods mountains and irce*. 
grottoes [fuAi] and wells aqueducts stud nniletr ; 

+ Thou, MekhaU, goddess of the perilous seas, of streams, water* and 

riven i 

5. Ye, deities of ihe lower regions, down to the deepest stratum 01 the 
earili, to the realm of and Vin»|» r and ibe boundaries of ihe world . 

4. and of the upper spheres, as far aloft w the highest brahma-heaven 
and the most perfect and pute abodes of cibterwc [where tron»migratory 

fife is consummated and salvation attained); _ _ 

j. rhou. the supreme deity of mount A»n/iiid, towering iu the middle 
of space, brightly shining and infinitely pleasant; 

H. Thou, powerful Lord Visnu; all ye deities of ^jaee ; 

Thou, Gincsa, who waiukrat scanning the universe with (he mental e>e r 
—listen, ye all J 

9. Whichever be mendacious [of the two patties umle^oinp ihe ordeal], 
cotne ye all together, and in (css than the twinkling of an eye deprive him 
tif Ufe 

10. And ye. tutelary deiiie* show your supreme might , 

manifest it lurain-Mitly at once; 

it. And cause for him to arise sequent* and water snakes, gigantic and 
terrific water demons, to true and cling to hi* fees 

t j, [and let there be produced] maftften in the form of VaAi/tai, w h« 
frown with their eyebrows and roll around tbeir fiery eyeball*! and make a 
I gurgling] noise, like A'Arei A’Vu, lo seise him by the neck . 

ij. and trite hint with force until their teeth bend tinder the strain. Let 
these big, terrific monsters with tong longue, 

14. Haring ejes. bristling hair nud runted heard, big. protruding belly, 
and all Made in colour, 

15, petrify hint [make him as if spell-bound ] with then looks, and molest, 
pursue, smke, overthrow him j relic him, tieail u|K»n him, fiette and In¬ 
exorable, in the walcty deep; 

,4, so as to compel him to merge mil of the water am! lose hold 0! die 
[diving] pole;—him who b mendacious anil »buo> the false to be true, 

ij. And let the waterbuttcrily-dianofta 1 who dwell in rohupieoui 
caverns, come; and also ihc/A'i ^[slinking demon# of Corpses]; 

* The original k wrinm in the met™ lefUit-i bj I lie Siimt** AV/t (.Triwif i Knja- 
: in which each lie® comwui of to feet riroifol .at? three pain, nnmheiing 
re»|Kcti rriy t, 4, and » fed. 

f The three Crime JmiUt (W pntilk /ireuTO, of each of which thrifts C*i« i» eaj 
cipiial M? v-i" and Cxj.l«dia. They rejaewfil reijWEtirely. rbe B ! «*r «“> P™ 1 *-. the 
life and ;i|M|i«fftf. ml Use line ewafcluliniml md tone cnnlimttncr erf tte stale and iSb 
capital 

; fWI me earn air Y*h\i*!t and cnucspim] dam ty *■> the meWliid, of wt«nn 
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iS. ami the diaembcKiied evil spirits of those who perished by violent 
deaths—by falling from trees, ot [murdered] on Lbe road; or were drowned ; 
who died In cbdd'hlrth ; and also of those who died a natural death ; 

19. of these who j^rished devoured liy !igers t crushed or pierced by the 
tiiffas of elephants* by rliiiiucefosH, or by the hums of buffaloes ■ and who 
died of fright, their having left them suddenly;—* 

ift LdL all j these demons 1 come together ro harass him who is menda 
tiu\ u, strike and wound him, so that he sluili have, in less than a hreath* to 
come up above the water,! 

jt. Let hb falseness edtise him to ad rear)" vision !—tern he clangers 

of all sorts round him ■ rw* Iffirdi demons of monstrous site* 

crocodiles* porpoises, 

22 . ittetlwnis [se3<LragcinB] F mermaids, /urds [monster* like crocodiles 
witb kvtoA on their bends], sharks all swimming and circling nutmd him ; 

biting and nipping him all found ; peering and pressing him from 
I*c'ow and above: and molesting him in many other wap until be love-v 
hold [of the diving-pjle] and emerge 1 m ibe surface. 

24, wiih an cmamled, ghastly bee, pale and *tdg dj^onraged and 
desolated, hrs XMtidtf having forsaken him. 

15 . For the truth hi I mao. is lie dives under the surface, Way the waters 
part, separate and retire ; 

a6 may no sign of guilt become manifest about him* by the power of 
the protection accorded him by the gods ; 

2 j. may he Lucjiihe fiedy [whilst mulct watci]; may tht frttters keep 
aw&y from luoh so that he be at ease, 

iB - The man *bej hs sincere Httfd he in no dread of danger*: these will 
keep away from hii p- non. 

Sfl. let wln>n>evEr is in the right be comfortable and free from acddn&is 
of any kind 

jo. Il h however, l he plaintiff and defeuiJant arc both insincere and have 
simply been slandering and falsely accusing each other,— 

31 Or if one of shem spoke what h false,, and k guilty* and went and 
offered nbUtions in bat! imys to |he tree sprites or the /A7 

J2, soliciting their assistance in obtaining a victory over bis adversary \ 
33 - Qr *f he lias bribed them with offerings Inducing them thereby to 
stave him from defeat;— 

34. Or if he has seduced ihe judges in Im favour and indeed tberra to 
alter ibc cUrtem^nizs nf the c^so [the widens: t nit|«tiL"d]„ 

35, and tlie jiidgo have connived wiih him and perverted the bctl a $ 
he wtriLed, *t> a* to turn all [minti in his fmur ; — 

3^ and she splits and oilier deities have lent as*?istance in perpetrating 
the fraud P and wfrltuut marine reflection 

37 h * Vj - retired such /j offerings from iNe (&ht man and caused him 
10 win ihe ordeal;— 

$ and the sincere party who accused hii adversary rightly and Tpqke 

r A i ri/i, b I2:.e »L'in1 irf the t*l (lie limmeac, ^ itipwl^ gears !p 

w fcirj mhtrh fan* <Ur welfare af bnnran 

- *Thax jviiL-*r iRSTktkwfv oF She l-Traib it clradly K34i, ibc lime fci^ra! for 
iht nfilffsl 10 WvfOifL 
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the truth) being mean while quite unsuspicious [of the fraud practised for 
his defeat), did not think of having tewnrae to artinec and of captivating 
foi hitDKif by offerings (tie favour of the ZVr*ir, etc. ; 

jg, [If this his occurred) then 1«the /W who proved guilty of such 
wickedness. and the PuAthti goblins who bid a hand in the trawl and lent 
colour to the subversion [ol truth], 

40. and gate the guilty party the victory with deliberate partiality, as a 
requital for the oblations which they received from him ; 

,|i. May such [fhvat and sprite*] be precipitated deep down in the hells 
and there remain lot * whole Htt&faxtnrabilpt in excruciating suffering: 

42. Without ever xebig the rays of the sun or moon, perpetually burn 
jng in the gloomy dark new. 

Ij. tormented by itrodow pain - t and may they twrt be reborn into thi» 
world in time for the advent of the future Kuddhn (so at not to be saved 
by him], 

44. for having artfully subverted the truth aod caused it lu vanish 
before Msebood 

45, When their term of punishment in hetl has expired, and (on leaving 
it] they are alwut to receive once more a corporeal form, nuy they be 
reborn in the lowest order of existence. 

46, destitute of wealth, beauty, discernment and intelligence, 

47 . May they be reborn in 4 low caste, will* body ulcerated and roiling, 
disabled and crippled. 

4H. May they always be outwitted anti outdone in everything by other! 
and this because they have perverted the truth into indecent falsehood 

49, All yc who are witnesses, U deities of the earth, streams. water 
expanses, hills and caves, 

50, mountainrivulets ; and who have in custody all places of the 
universe J 

5 1, us soon us you have heard this appeal [made to you], you should 
investigate [die case] with your spiritual insight and with unbiased dis¬ 
position, 

42, Ut the lmthf[]l he proved to be in die right and the mendacious 
guilty, He itareful of thi=. Do not let yourwkes lie influenced by j/at 
nality --r antipathy, fur llic one or the Other patty, 

-- ibe one who spoke fckdtootl with tHu tusllgunm intent 10 
cause harm so the other be unmasked before all; 

54, nuke him rertlcH, uneasy, unable ro ernlute even for a moment 
under the water, so that he may emerge at otire. 

55. Whoever among you, O Drrtts, deigns to take at* mir rest in this 
trial and hdj* to the success of the rightful and ro the min of the guilty. 

-f K (Q jy he attain an aerial mansion in ■ more cashed sphere of heaven. 

37, If He be a Bfo>n\ulii .rfil, may he be raised to perpetual bliss in the 
Jlrnfft OTtst htiven- 

s g. May he lot ever and to ever* way prosper more and more in hii 
newly attained state 1 

59 . And ye, O Bk&bi and water-demons, who, being of CnmpaiskmntC 
heart, fond of lustre and glory. 

do. help to protect the joa, may you tw successful in all your pursuits ’ 
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6t. Anti the judges who art rightfully, may they he for ever free from 
calamities and reverses, 

$a. And the Bktitas and ■J’A'r&i demons who protect him 

lthe just man], may they be redeemed Tram their condition of YoJtikat 

and JHfbsittg (Pisfakas). 

6j, May they attain the sphere of the Sts rat (gods), where there are 
liesies ot celestial maiden- {opiareu), so thtii they may lx.- merry and happy, 

64. and be freed from the state uf suffering (Majtafo&Md), hy virtue 
of the jKjwer [gained] by hawing acted rightly ; 

65* attd J may they] then lit apjwintei] to rate orer the realm of heaven, 
as it reward for their probity, May the false party be scornfully defeated 

6 fi. ind the truthful achieve a splendid triumph, The false mud, the 
culprit, may he find his death in the waters f 


Adjurxtum for thi Fin Qrdedi. 


r. We, who ate the judges [in dm ease], beg to announce uur resolve, 
taking the Buddha, the law and the Order 

as our diTsj refuges and protections from ignorance. May they 
[the Thise Jewels] make the Troth appear to oj, 

3 - and dispel the menial darkness that, in the three worlds, manses 
- '[d-‘ u> err. and to j*erv«rt the miffs fur fdj.ehr d 

4 - " c salute and adore all the Dessit and nuelary deitic; of great and 
supreme power: 

5. shove as for u the radiant Brahma-heaven* ; and below, down to ihe 
wni [d Of Nfigai ; 


**■ before and Behind ; to the left am! :ne right : the deities or the eanh 
and trees, and of space, May they look upon us I 

; (The deities j of Kailua and Jferfc and of the tour earthly eoatmertfcj 
ft, Vtterjhunt. Auhtra^tana. fW&avi&ha and , 

9. *'aneaa who ti the executor of iW* cqmmiiuh [diWtfnwdJ • at) 

det[N - ¥ ” f : ** E"=ai emperors of ih e four quarter of the w ‘ ot M 

{iVoAurSjiMy * 

10, The gods of the Patvtiatsn and of the rmfren Brahma-heavens of 
resplendent mrgliisnctand Siva and J&rijtni; 

1*. Un&bblgcvatt and UkMimt, tbdr divinely charming wires * 
rj. and the beatuifu!, bight nymph* of heaven standing at th*a | e ft 
artd right 

r j, trine mil!iarti, ninety millions in number: and Das-alantha I Kivapa], 
jespJ-indent in the majesty of hit power . 

[4. die Sim- nod Moon-gods who travel, radiant, aenws the aerial 
tame : Mare, M * muy, Jupiter, 

15. Venus,' hmun, and Ktiu. regent deities of their rewciivc 

planets; she denies of die teat world*;* 

its. Kill* namal and Kail |V«mmt or Durg .1 t] . Panug5mt (ft and 
the victorious Rimadera [Rftaa, RAmdchandraJ ; 

il -Kr-w/tf-aVfvir (da.k deities?) of great might : and the great aad 

TSS tom **m P **’ King Kuvem, 
r ir i r apa a. V iru|haka and Dlmtarauba; and the mighty Bali; 

t ‘Kfl™ JOchfctr ■ DnitSfhi, Aftsmsutisla, ,Viraf*!tla anJ ,'VmijU. 
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,t, e Ritkh, SiJdJuii, I iJ\ f j,!fhiras t Gtifuikari'tu, and alt (he Per,if to 
whum Hutldh* cm tinted the protection of his religion 

so. h,t j.oOO years , and the goddess \Lu>i mekhaU* and Vanina and 

Vlpj 

at. Llharani, liing-'. (goddess of freshuaierj mi the deity of sdt water; 
all endowed with perfect powxr*, and who ire our refuge ami (itolecliun in 
thin wotid ? 

May they [all ihe« detliesj cause all the sinful, ferocious beasts who 
mutest ami jeopardize man on this earth, to arise 

and appear before the eyes of him who lias said what k falser making 
him shake and shivei with fright j 

34. may his skin blister and his hair bristle on h]» head J may the terror 
of the approaching danger appenf depicted on his countenance, and hts 
limhs ircmble as he see the glare of the bmk flames. 

35 O U«l of Tire, 40 gloriously shining and mighty I scorch and 
blister him as he enters tin.' flamts I 

16. O tiod of Kite, radum ami mighty in these .titmutilated embers ' 
scald Jihater. hum him, so that his guih may appear evident before e*d> eye t 
27 We beg you all. O Pan, great and '.nail, to knd yout help in 
mining and destroying him. 

-5j_ We beg you, Lcid Varans and your crmsnr; (Varilnii * 

•q win,, whether you be below within the ■-jfsh r-r above in space, ran 
always from everywhere. make inanifeit the truth U* us. Ve, denies ol 
the who rid.- on Y.ishji ! 

jo. Ve, |wwciful/Jt: ami guardian Pmti, and tutelary gndfl of uuvcifyt 
Ye deittri of the earth ami ireed, and all other divine beings of 
whom *ir do nut know clue ntnn:» 

32 We Ireij to mviie you all to wait and astist in deciding this care, 
its truth and falsehood, aronding m Hue juftkrt 

13 Wc respectfully p tytCM you the tali offerings, tweet and sour, of 
van out sons, to wit: iantnai. sugarear a, r^Ourmb and moUwt' . 

14. sweel and beautiful dainties and fruit* of various kinds, which both 
ike plaintiff and: defendant have (Spared. 

jjp We beg to offer them to you, O />mi, 1 hat ye may las projrtttuus 

and dement 

36, Tbumjh lew and Hindi be the oblations, tlisdiiri them not; Hcipi to 
accept tiiecu as they are. 

„ ■y Tra< ut n o* with couicmpi, nor ^ivc es biame, nor bear us rancour, 
nor do us evil and dittuuje- 

jR. Ant± yr, O ferocious bents wlto are wont to sin, do (the tight parly| 
no IwTin, be kind to him anti ipare hi* life 

39, [tut 1 he calj-mi who is tntnducfcm.*, nuiy he, as he enter* the die. be 
instantly harmed by the Hreciud; 

4a May he instantly have hh »hrn him tied and scorched. for he ha* 
>;iolccn falsely nod shown dishonesty. 

4«. And ye, great tutelary deitis*. come in hjvre and help in doing him 

harm. 

4*, We only beg you to spare to him—for this time—hk life alone, 
itetgn to work this mimic, so tlul it may appear manifest to the cyo of 

(he world. 

FaVtjtOS- /imtu’T > 1S95. 



THE OFFICIAL PRAYER OF ISLAM AND ITS 

'LIBELLERS. 

. By Dk. G. W. Leitsbs. 

W HATr.v i k allDwanci-r. cme muy be disposed ro mate far iht Exaggerations 
4 f pan^wnrfaiT? mkl however great may nc ones indignation at unretlressed 
airocities, Armenian m other, if proved to have taken place, there can Ue 
oniy line opinion a? to the insprn;ci::iv of sweeping . -dutnrdcs t^ainst the 
Muhammadan relic ion for the purpose of inflaming and 'piikadtrtg the 
public mind against Tut key. In the buck by the Kev. F- (Swept on 
“TJie Armenian Crisis ami the Fnlc of the Turk," which appears to have 
lied largrly dmtltiled by the .AnglrvAtmeniaii Committee and to which 
Mi, trLu.:rtimt has not hesitated !<■ give the support »t a iiaiue, the 
prestige of which si dear even io hi* political oppc-uenij, l find a gross 
niisrcpreicniaijon regarding what is epfled 11 the official pt4y.nr of Mini,* 
including both Sunnis and Shiahs, which jt alleged to be a cause of " ilm non. 
fulfilment nf Ottoman promises in regard to Chratiun subject* and the 
frequent massacres of the fatter." Were such a prayer a possibility, except 
in 'he case of some irresponsible fanatic, Christian uj Muslim, in time of 
.tciunl war, the sooner rhpie who sanction it arc : e moved ,j h.igaml h i-cigc" 
to a desert island where Llicy crass do no mischief—not Armenia, which Mr. 
t ilathJocr apparently ibtgcit when recommending rh-j migmtrnn of the Turk 
to Asia Minor,—the better fur outraged humanity, but the fact is that no such 
"official prayer**<afeu. The allegation is an insult toall who profess Islim, 
l ° r ' UT 1 ittkcy, Persia, and Afghanistan, ami to our Muham- 

cadan fdlowntbjccti 1 happen 10 have the volume width notataihs all 
Ihr ofikial prayer* and tetrnani for the guidance of Itniuis imd worshippers 
I hr. Ui.hout the dnaninions acfcnuwkdgitiii, either the vcnen%ity or the 
nireminty of the Sultan nf Turkey, issued by uuthoritv and sanctioned by 
tht Ht ; irfa flf the Sunni i ..immunity and I now trailuluie the ml 

“ olfi,:ial J> T3 )' JSr " Isllim, the payer (at tbt Sultan, that for the Khalifa for 
the time being, and even that pttret 1 bed for u« fn time of a teligiqus war 
fjmnd), which, as ) have already cs plained, can merely be undertaken 
when the Mii har i imm J an religion b tn danger, when Muhammadans arc 
driven from their feme* they profess tiMta, when there is a special 

:ilIcT,|I,i 1 i ■ L!nl *ben- arc reasonable prospects of success. I: will be seen 
tiiaj, b time of such excitement, it b patience and vigilance flat arc 
prescribed in i n? rcligiotn wmiur, nqt the trassacn: or plunder of 11 ih c 
infidel, in cl, lei. l* the prayer an apology for, at an mcitcmmt lo, the 
jiuir.ijcr. nf Mi < .reeni S “prayer," Without icftmtig to the fiery utter 
jmet» nf the I'maderr, including Peter the Hermit, our own National 
Arnhem contains a prayer for the confusion of wtr enemies which b tint 
■ creed in tbs spun of the Smuioii on ihs M aunt. Her Majesty is 4 fa 0 

Ttl ** “ «***&> G«h," the special sense in which 

the SiiliM iscalleds Gfauu, without thin term implying whar popular mnuke 
has attached to it Be that» may, the juxtaposition of the prayers u 
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the j ie*Hf are and whflt they arc tattevetl to Iw by ihe atronty‘monger* 
will do mam thuii any words erf mine to exptHC [| Jt mrsctltofrie libel which 
has been lowered broaden receding ;i su(ct-rdigtun oi Judaism and 
Christianity* 


7'vf praprr ■'/ /r£J«r (as 

Tcadjr 

The KJidtba or Senmun (UarLs- 
1110! toon 1 the collection oi 3 i 
auihorued Khjjlbz= In tins m all let 
diaries Kinder Ottoman rule or 
auxmtintf— intEuding Egypt wiili 
the same number of jirjjft:^ for all 
fe^hnUs of hLsm, mftrrifrg'a, dc-iiha, 
funerals, and other occasions) 


rf Tte DEHSmc KHtTfBA FOR 
*UL r.LH ABUI21. KAitllN it MAS {JXtgC 

;?)- 

M Praise be to tick! from whom wt 
aak for Wetofyagsutrt; liosiilc [Urtijite: 
for out £ (ii Lin AlwJtiE Hu mid Hhjn . 
Eind Mk (ot him the aid by the 
■uigeh of the Merciful; for our 
Sultan Abdul Hamid khim . and 
Glory tit? to Him friuii whom we 
ask fu# help fey ilu- grace of ifee 
Koran f for ouf Si ill an Abdul Hftmul 
Khan Him fritn whom we ad* 
fur support 4 Him the Bcnc-farteir 
for our Sutun etc. Him from 
whom we seek i|urimai solid 
tude ai id! tmi«; (or our Sultan 
ttc. Learn that the Sul ban tt the 
shadow of Gad m she world in 
order 10 give real to man llmmun 
peace); fen he carrying tun af jiudcc, 
prosperity, rigtiitsomtiisa and gwci- 
if2ty~i He* the BdiefetfMr, ha 1 am 
maiuled uft in obey the Sultan 
according 10 01s saying to Him be- 
glory and splendour, in- iht Koran 
“and ia ordained the enmurand 
front you And lh due it lit times " 
thjtE. yuu may be obedient to our 
Sulijrj Abdul ILiirnd Khan, For 
be> at ha* been ujmrnamkd to 
him by his I -Mil U n alou* in 
guarding u* from people of idolatry 
NETS? SEMfES- VOL. X. 


re,- ^Qjfkwr prayrr vf hhim A 
M represented in "the Ar menian 
Crisis and the rule of the Turk" 
by the Rev. i 11 Greene, tea 

which es prefixed ihr fallowing letter 
in Mr. Gladstone'” own I win I writing ; 

U I am (dad 10 hear that your 
work iii about to lie puhlkhed by 
Messrs, flcjildtr and Slougluou, m 
I belike it will umterklly .t^in in 
rousing pabib attention to ihe recent 
outrage in Armenia whtdi Jlmo*[ 
pas* deicrt|4Kiin and Mn- inlhtitcd 
indelible disgrace on the Sultan m 
Turkey qml an his uflkers snei 
sokiirj-f. concerned in perpcrraiiiif^ 
in deri} him ^ntl in shielding iheai 
l remain, dear iir, yours fhiihfulb* 
W, & G Lads, ro.v i- 
Kev f* 3 > t Gfeenei 7 


** Tl.t. nofi-ftdhltncfit of Chtuiwtn 
pros Wes in ivgar-1 to ChlittiU mb- 
i^en uttU the fr«|iient inastuim pf 
the latter ate an tsaej futjjlmcnt of 

Txr Ojfiaaf /Vnyrr rj/ />/jw 
W' liLi ; m is u^ed ihioughiiut Turkey 
ftntl daily repeated in ihe Cairo 
* Adwr' I’nivemt) by tun thousand 
MuhatnuiCiEmi from dl 

IamU the folluwing lEundabon h 
ffcim the Arabic ; 

1 ' 1 with Allah from 

Satin [the the accused In 

Ihfr name of Mlah the Cotnpa? 

the Sttrciftd: ^Obofrf of 
all Cmtnns ■' 0 Allah 3 f>e&troy 
the infidels and polytheist^ thine 
enemies, ihe trmmtW* of the it- 
Uguml O Allah Make their 
children orphans dud ikCle ilieir 
abmkt- t'auu; their Fed to dip j 

give thfios and ihctr families their 
* 

M 
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and rebellion \ and it is fitting that 
wi should invoke God i Ob God r 
wt ask Thec by Thy mighty name 
for vpecdy victory to our SultanA' 

Khittua roH eiavs or JiM.it> or 
tht Holt Vai anb Exi-eth- 
rmti, 

1 Pnist be to God who is the 
lies* nf Helpers ; For we say* verily 
hdp iifi ii ptnK ? liit infidel people ; 
He h who U dissatisfied wiiti the 
licentious : ni! ask Hicn : 11 Du help 
Hi against the iftfidc l people" £Story 

la Him who ts-iHlti' the ilrcnglb if 
qnbtbcrcra-. so wc s^erily " l>0 
help a*' 1 etc. He who surrounds 
with his aid fas graidul worshippers p 
Help ws etc. He whom God sent 
Ko give vigour to the lukewarm: 
Help ii3 etc. Ejiow ye that God 
wJh name Ijc exalted turn written 
upon you the jifa£d (igririst) the 
wicked. Therefore, exert ytio* 
idvc* and say Help b* against the 
-n fid cl people. And be ye |»ikm 
in the fatigues of the expedition 
(ghixft); for verily His help makes 
bold those who watch. Then say 
ye : Help us etc. Thou art our Ij>rd 
(Maulaj. Then help ns against the 
people of infidria.* 


hnupholds and iheif women, their 
children and relations by mruriage, 
their brothers and their friends their 
possessions and their race, their 
wraith and their lands, as booty to 
the Moslem* O Lord of all Crea¬ 
tures r * 


Mr Greene does not inform m for 
which o( the five prasioibcd daily 
(icayers the above horror is substi 
tilled* by what authority, for whal 
purpose and why it *bntifd be an 
tpect^Uj violent in the sedate IIni- 
tcisily of Islam. Let us compare 
now the folio fling quotation from 
the Katfonal Ant hem with the Jihad 
Sermon In the opposite column, 
than which, one would suppose no¬ 
thing would be a stronger appeal to 
fo italic ism : 

QvoLt/ip qjf rvm tht JfyO&iQt tfnihtm, 

H OH lard* our CJwl arise 
Scatter our enemies 
And make them Sail * 
Confound their politics 
frustrate theif knuridi tricks 
On Thee our hope* we fix 
God save us ait* 


Tin Khut*li von Ttu Ku^Ui.^ 


After the ijcner*! in vocation of 
bluings on ah the prophets I AUra- 
him, Mow* jesu^ Muhammad etc} 
is finished l+ now itidlnmg une foot, 
read the prayer for lJi£ Sultan C 

The Kituxita ro* the RhaLIfa- 
“Oh ik#d : have mercy on she 
KhallJis who hive bten to she right 
path and she Immi who hare 
been well-guided, who have ruled 
and with fightcoumejs thin 
have *UTtm foi justice. fcfohim f 
f Aitahiunnwj. Aid mnd help Thy 
*cmnt and Iby Khalifa |he Great 
Stilrsn, the exalted ~ Khiipn, the 


tit haHA this Rhuibu E3 nut said 
in 9/iothi of the existing Sunni 
Ahjflijuea. The pramite is followed, 
as iff other Mtiltatnouuhm countries, 
which are neither under Ottoman nor 
under English role, of merely pray 
fag for the ruler for the titris 
whether he Ik ait Amir, Shah. Rbig^ 
or other Chief. The l^rirA^r 
Kfittba is as follows : 

44 Oh God, bless the ruler of the 
lime being for of ihe age) nud 
render him benevolent and favor¬ 
able to the people. Help those 
who help this religion of Muh am 

ntAil 1^; Tua nJsg help thf?se who 
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shadow of God on earth ; ihe Lord 
(Mndti) of ihc Kings of Arabia, and 
\4jam* 1 Sefv.int of the twn sorted 
shrines (of Mecca am| Medina) 

M he \r» a Sultan, son of * 
Sultan, the Ghiii = 'dieFender nf the 
Abdul i Ian;id Khan, 
Min of ihc Gba^r, Sultan Alxltiltn;ii id 
Khan,,, tan of the Ghagj Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, May find nau^ h;a 
Khildfai to endure and pcrpetnalc 
in justice hh reign an^l cause his 
r^hteoLUfitis and generous y in 
extend on the two worlds 10 the 
end nf sitnc and the end of a^es 1 
A men f Oh Thou who amwerea 
those who ask and oh J huu T UcM 

ni Helper, A l a htiintn * (Efohim); 

1 J>-lp him with * help of holme** . 
and make him victusiruH ** ith a 
risSir Yfctnry. Oh G id. hdp tbr 
Ififllffl nf Mu&siil inarm *nr, nih 
Hi it iijeil* ow Ttritti: wim itfct.mvr is 
\mt Gm> and *riie (direct? Pence 
and Health and VVtlfaxt upon m 
and upon the Pilgrim* and dfr 
fenders of the Keith and upon 
travellers and upon residents {in cue 
place] upon those present .mrj 
a hitub nil Thy bud ami ms Thy 
hlu, of the people of Muhammadi 
U|«on ihem All and be liteir peace 
u r<m the Apo^ilrs (ibose who have 
l*rcn Hiti) and Praise be to Ckd p 
the tukrni tin: *Qtld{ u I hen raiwng 

ihe foot and after nlcnt prayer 
read the verse ' ) For God com* 
in and cth that there he justice 
and generosity and kindness to 
one's neighbours and abtirineiiCE 
from the profljgaLc, the hypocrite 
and ihe rebellious lie preanhe* 
to you, vo that ym may rciDeiuber. 
(tn the prayer fnr the Solan that 
follow* in much the same strain, the 
coneiusion bj N tad guard tnd pm- 
led ihii city and all the edict of 
ihe Mittiim* and hexing* on all 
ihe prophet and Apostle* 1 


help IsUjh_ Weaken those who 
weaken Mite. 


[This prayer, therefore, is nj< 
teoikd m India for Her M.t;c*ty, 
as u ibt ruler of the age:" Ln many 
Muhammadan eounthca prayer ia 
Msn offered “ fjr all MrihjftimiiKtTi 
Kmg*/ 


Ihe following passage, however, 
occinrcd in a Kew Yt*s& semi on 
tbnt was heard by an European 
visitor. Ii was delivered at Cairo 
on a special occasion and under 
ftpccial circumstances, in if it days 
of SliM-in V fiihmtiij ; 

l+ Oh God, euhist the forces of the 
M i Linii and the armbv of i3n 
UniLmmu." Ola God I ru*t rate ihc 
in/Fdr]i and fxalyihdvt^ Thine me 
mir% the efiraiio of religioiL Oh 
irixi 1 invert iheir banner*, and 
rum Jhetr habitation! and gtv^ them 
and iheiT wealth as booty to the 
Muiliixwv* The tuner passage, 
although referring So jei imperilling 
cn ndii:t* wai objected to by 
Muhanmudans as 11 worldly M and 
I here is ttaaon to believe that it 
!lu not been tejseatsd 


* T,vm ihit prsyee hu lwc& hdd t* 
inTTL-li-r ? titaHUjg on ihr vnaslo of mil 
** ftune wb- Ixhm m f?rtt Gisd ' ,| or 

ihs^ *btn a/r- M Aljl-Keljh '* m **jxn 

#e»on i htdf which bdnd^ 

jrwi smt Dimtiam t isire 5 h 4 t " tbc 
P«ya 4 * u ^trl by Mr* 

Git-si*, .1^ fioi t^hf, 14 ko do am 
bafw that Sen rlxniund Mi;W 

vtnifln froa aSI Uadj repeat" 

s«dt prayn, **m the r^ho * \dwi 1 Um- 
vefiuy^ 


Utitw 11 PaMi*”™- 1 * iliettey ” U rnit Kitifi afcdtn icM 4 Fjucc 1 1* ibetr i|th> 
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THE VISIT OF THE SHAHZADA NASRULLAH 
KHAN TO MOSQUE OF THE ORIENTAL 
UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE AT WOKING. 

B \ the Editor* 

The importance ot tbt visit of Nustulbh Khan, ihv *£30flfl ferfl 

oi tbo Amir AbdurmTitriftn Khan of Afg&ttirtarc to ilse Mosque of .h= r 
Oriental University Instiium at Wotting* consists in ihc fiLt that it ait 
official rtcogniii-iA of an act of British toleration lur H and sympathy w-:h, 
Muhammadan*, of whom y* many are British subjects. She Motcpm it 
Woking hitb nocumirriufi with any- propaganda, boi wamnerely foundixl m 
older to enable Mu ham rrudjin travtEterc and nesidumsin England jo worship 
rn their own way* not qnly wilhoui let nr hindrance, bui nLo with every 
adjunct rif respectful cooskfenUitm. li n connected wilh ilic Oriental 
Uniwiny Instiiiuc, whkk has been teotablfebed far the prantotion nr 
(hienlith including Mukuumacinr- learning, cifid tile long 3ut uf publics 
tiotus that it has already kitied, and ihat an. advertised in this Review, I* 
a proaf of itit earnest endeavour. within jii power, to culttnliiile I.?* jrtk 
its pfescrvaijoii, A* -me <>( St* agencies fet pumioEing a belter know Ledge 
«f. * gnedter general intertea in. Oriental tiudie* and revanches, ihi* 

Reties may nut have proved i u>ckv* h.indnmid 1 . If h e Ninth Inter 
national i jmgti:?v **( i hkncalcstttif iHoi was mainly held under its auspices. 
’Hie piiTtdy practical aide of the Institute, that of training Europeans for an 
hastera career in a home of learned and pleasant ^unrounding* and in 
friendly association in studies* though not at i mails. with natives of good 
hsnh, living a* such native* in accord^tset uadi theii relink a* m lu*ic 
requirement!, lias not vet met uiib j. hirge lua^urc of mi'ccs!, c&cvpt 
in the utilisation of its Library and Museum or the wfvkes ni tta Staff, 
b * Eurapew and native scholar* and offidaK far 1 the qtim iIisl age * 
t 5 oilier in favour of Jnscmug, than of inciting, «hnWme ratrainJi 
and the devotion to unrettiunemtrve tpcoalitifs, hotremr important 10 
v;ie!Vrt and to the hiite. lkr that a? it may* a* the undertaking is purely 
Utoary amt phikrtf htijifc, il enjoy* neither the favour of spccnbiors nor that 
of pwelytifer* err of adapter* of Oriental idigiona to Engfah tu t** 

for [be Mosque, the larger share of iht etrtl of its construction 
and of lhai of its mrunienancc ttftce i£6y p lias h&cn hami$ by it* 
fontidcf, w Tctireti Anglo4ntibn Government acmnt* ami the mt by a 
piOLi^ und learned Muhammadan pnneesa, by wbose frame, siulijelkiij, -rr 
4 ruler of die wurlil thu MoiqOc S> dallcih and whose mmiw n Na*r min 
allah or *■ Hdp from God '* is mscHbtd in one oi tlte e*nllrhe<m» of the 
\!usque, a? an indkaiion thai no vubvrripiioiifv qt douattuns have been 
■sited for. or received by. ihr ^Snaqu^ cacefil one *hidi a myal perwunagu; 
anmulEy bestows, m as, by a Hrunga eoisddenee, waa tmcgqjectedly 
brou^bi by one, whw* n^me it indicative of ®a$* help « Ho*mU*V 
the Amir, the 6m Chlrf with whom ihe founds dhicn^eif tlse buiTdmg u£ 
die Sto^iue in 18^5, 2 date which is ilso contained in the numerical valtip 
n/ die motto 11 H*lji fmm God** and il* loyal addition of 11 Vtemry i* tu^i* 
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Indeed, prayer* offered rn the Moi-que have? teem mr our ^CrrerelgD and 
the Muhammadan Princes, js aUo tor she Amti Abdurrahman and n jJ! 
Mulmiuinadun ruler*," Ultdei these dicUimtanCei, the Atnir's gift of 
fof ihc expenses of the Mosque coaid not lx refused, hut it tuu 
hceil lauded so ,i- to give a ^Si^b! annual income u? about /:i toward:! 
ill* maintenance Qf a building, the first of it* kind In CHrklkh Eiitoftt; 
boili b iuie and line Enli^blen-cd uiinlrtert uf vurkm* rdlginmt in this 
Ctttrnd^ sympathise with the tiiforl to ibow nir Chrisri.™ COflildcnttlpB 

1 -JI Mulk&mtuadjiiii, whilst (Pjiposiag ihc wmcliecj urittilutr elsewhere* 

wliie^ whether IW gain or imutfiely, ba* ron vetted some KnglUhmcn 
of ilie (owe: orders front had rhfiHd.msi isiifj *vtw Mubimmsida^ 
niuj iitmse she UrM Jem** for whom tmr Muni inis have the ^reatefft 
tcncraijon. If, incidentally, the cadence of I bis Mosque since I&&7, 
trie many wurjKrp|*rr* from all Muhammadan couiUntt ihai have since 
attended ra R the iecer.[ proceeding ibis her of ih& riimhradii and suite in 
royal carriages anrl ihe tardy recognition of the India Office by the depute 
liars of u rejiTcHciitauve, at* calculated lo raise ClnrLu ijji and Enl^li jneftige 
ns l)ie MiihoroiQiidan world* tlik is :i wclimie accident Lhoagli die Mu>ijue 
founded widiotit any political arrisw ten sh 9 ?uclias b now avowed in 
connexion %iih the 1 ropusai In build a Mosque in Pari*. 

Til* interior of the Mo±que wit decorated after the founder's vkb to the 
M m Algeria ..ml Tuniiia. in pall mm ipatLpn of the Amir* jntj^ihle 

visit m ‘hU country* If mz oi Ids rc*t'kflce with the founder i tee letter 
fnmi the Amir in thr 11 Asiatic Quarterly Review " at April* c } The 
Mtrsqite ka Mxtfxvi in farm of Mari oils Mohinrmiufcn itjlcs of arrhktc 
(me, and conuu^in ill iiiotloc*, arabesques and i a%t:ri pi ions, Ji nummary of 
(he Muhammadan faith, the invocations beginning with ,h Ys Hayyi** 
#i Ob thott who Ik***" (Jehovah), and other epithets ol Hod that 
characterae HU mercy* power and goodness 

Flic Shall acada came with iri& Sfniars and hu until-- toile to evlcbraie *&£ 
Vd oj-Zuhi, lbs Mtibansmidon fntivaJ -H the jtar, also tilled the 

^Kuchin iMioui iti Turkey inj ihs? 4 H*q^Vd n in India. It com- 
ixiemoiata the *acrifice M Abfaham of a tarn inst^tcl o( bii son. 

i^n no j it*vhjn* occasion Kid Else ^hihtarb all hi* ftien i ioo in number) 
idfh him ar had Woking before mhftcnciI such a procmiertt of royal and 
other naftiage*. some jj rn nirmher. Am he 15 reported to have sold 
M he had fell for t pic first lime since 1 bfi inint in England that he had 
done Ms duty," and there it no dutsb: ihat, an this occasion, mht n alt 
MulonirnadAti^ are equal and when members of ihai riuth ^atbcml 
(tarn Pcr^Ea, Imiso* E^ypt, Turkey and other par■wllco the Toekkll 
and Pfriko Embassisf* wete fuilv reprc-vinied and tekgratn* of regret at 
univuiikbk absence c^me in front the SuIeah of Joliore^* and iithem 
lit* the Qustn\ Indian Seaeiarj, wlvi liad put idea that the bhahiada 

* Tk SlUeio fff InViurr irifii hU ^ to Nd w?t Turn ill i£r ib §«r* tmU irnlcmE* 

ils ■ 1 -Sb-P itm+f+rmn* ifc« jicrfwnita» hi*- 1 i-*> JC«| 4 ay tbe Itciim 

or tb<a 4 ii in rta.]th£ frtnftn c^o ihc dcrilfc hj! ikn UiirenLcd 

prfocfl, irtqj *h^win^ ttu; xhn ’Hi^inc- mm iM duly to MuMmmtaAtift whrtfra iu hfe nr: 
Jaik 
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Was there, I hat, ntxt to the gathering it Miru hear Mecca. Though rdlh a 
tong mlrrvnl as to number?, there never war* such 1 rcpfc^ntJUtvc mealing 
of IsLinr as Hfo I Stglmes* witnessed qi» that occasion. When Ei i prayers 
and Khutbi or ^rninn were concluded* the Shah/adn inspected the Imams 
Hujr&und paid the Founder* who is an old and tried friend of his fitiher* 
fl. private visit, partaking ofTight refreshments* jl>. did also his suite. It may 
be added tk.ti the m^l m commiOBuBiitoti of Abrihtim\ sacrifice was, ah 
iFiijti; prepared with dec ic^ard to the prescribed riles and wa& piin&kvti of 
by Mahamtmdrtt^ of alt rank* anil countries* including the Indian an *ur^ 
men si l he Earl's Cmnt Exhibition* Subjoined are letter* froittCEjiiipetem 
Indian authorities an the rigniftcance of the visit. We believe that Mis 
[-ltghric r> prayed for hh lather, when the Sulian'i Lndi: invoked a Messing 
on " all Muhammadan raters,' and we 5iRccn:Sy trust shut, whatever else may 
be hk imprisons as regards ihir- country or whaK^YCt we may think a& to 
what ought have been left done o: undone nr his programme or by hts 
trtf&Mragr in Eng hind v: whatevet may be our afitkipMion* a* to the retuflfl 
•of his visit to Europe, one thing is cert-iin that he will i^try jwa;. j grateful 
xecolEccrian oi Uri Uaju-st) and of ihc Dpporumity jivunin thus country for 
Muhammadan worship. 

Stu 1 _jm*ll Gwi i en wilier: “ J jm very glad that Nauuikh visited atid 
worshipped at ihe Woking Mosque, A* El will da giiod This sign id 
tolerating in England will impress the Affcpinits far more than i J ,.ui!r!hil1 

Banquvi t fat it shows ituii England has a genuine sympathy with its 
Muhammadan subjectH^ 

G&Nckai. Sir Ncttll>: Cfiamdefl^ih says : 

1 read with interest ihr account of the Shahaudith's visit to Woking. 
The * on ling J muss hattr been an agreeable clung* to lism and hb fuDowing* 
afrer the dinners and crowded receptions* and being viiiied a t by the upper 
ten thousand as if he were so mo new specimen of humanity, . , . 

**I personally knew slightly A£dd Khan—and with the exception of 
AkbjLi KJllu w^c for many tiiunifti closely A&vocUied with all (lie other 
*uds when they were under restraint sn Ghsirni in 134*1/4<* Wr wrie slt 
quite youne. and more like hfotlien lhan ouglsi eke—Though at the time 
they trot jTtisoneiV* 

Gt-HUtaL A. R- E. H trail* raj*, former Resident of (iwuUor and 
mu maid y acquainted with M^hainnuLdan feeling wrote as follows, before 
the Sh&hcada came iq this country : 

,fc In wniirrg to a IduhtimunrUn gentleman in India I have mentioned 
that when the Ameers sail comes to London lie will be able to worship in 
a Mu?jid, and he and hit followers will have an opportunity af judging 
whether Unden ts * IHf.td-IaUtu 1 ck ittr-ul-Hcrb md it hu struck me 
that, politically sp vaVftty. such an event would go far to open that young 
chiefs eyes 00 Lb* subject 1 Jihad/ which rami* r.tipbg a poim in Ini 
native land imd Jt j timoundin^^. K 

After iht vkir, Ccticral HuTCIISh^ sent the fallowing Inter: 

1 hire read *ith Ef^at inter t>i the account of the Shah *i«t to 
Woking iia order b> uLt part in the wnrship at the Mcsqae un the pccaiKOfi 
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of the celebration of the great Mahons dan festival of Bakti IM, in- 1 - I 
consider the fact to be important, as it wi\\ ":how the Mahometan world 
lhat England tolerates the religions of all hetr subjects both in this coil jury 
and in the vast F-inpire of India. 

M Tlie young Ffince will hare Eoarn! a lesson that will assist him in the 
ftmue to caiubai the teaching of MuHaEis, who^ la the wild regions of 
Central Aai-s, are too rtadf to ukc advantage of every occasion to prtadi 
a ‘Jihad 1 ttf lluiy War, tvichmu any regard to the eundiuont necessary 
to make such war legal ^ and J am ***** that His filjluKEi the Aculr will 
be gratified not only ai ibe unique: spectacle ajlurd^l to the Muslim werid 
by the atiemlance of hi* >on. esc wed by a ftrithh dRi-i-r and Tiding in 
Royal equipogeSt for the jrjapuseof worship; Imt that the *aid wonhiji 
was conducted entirely in accord with Mjtn-imedan muni, witnessed hy a 
rtpreseniadvc congregation of Maftomcdan gentlemen of landing, and 
gained ike approbation or the distinguish-I visitor, who ex picked great 
mU faeituii at Ihc manner in which ihu festival was idubmttff, remarking 
dia s he fell thankful dial be liad been given ah opportunity of wcrrahippiiig 
in tlu» ciKitriFy in a Mahoiuedsn Mnque 
M The Amir * gill toward* the *upport of ibe Mosque b sitting evukmc 
of hit apprei btion id ills: ujnc^ that hat attended wSiatmaybe vonsidtffHl 
a special object of his solicitude; and h is to b? hoped that His Ifightie^'* 
gciicronityeuy txatke the Mitantcdcm community in London feet that ihiy 
axe specially indebted to ymrrs^lr fnr the bandumne nm*qut' shat hm been 
placed ui tbesr disposal for the Ttlrgiotti observance* of their Faith." 

+i A WtUGsm** 1 remarks 2 "The importance of the vuit consijts in I bt 
l*ct that it was a public recognition by the Afghan Pntice of the sympathy 
evoked amufig Muhammadans sq many uf whom arc lUimh subject*, by 
the ael ol enlightened talc rat ion which established the first M usque fur 
Mosion worship on Ltfitbb soil/* 

DESCKIFHON OF THE WOKING MOSQUF- 
Is ibe July number of jS^i of the ** Asiatic Quarterly Review " was pub 
haded the prospectus of the Institute, tootEBning a summary of It* eaaminn 
tiuiis, the content* of it* museum, as also the drawings of the Institute ami 
grounds nod of die outside of the Mosque, together with two jiiumimucd 
of the photo iitEcograpbiiKl Korin which it has published and other 
drawings. In this issue we mainly give a dcMmipuon 01 the interior of the 
building.. Ores the main door to the inside of the Mowjuc a place has 
been received for a facsimile of the inscripiion winch is over the most 
smeieni Arab Mosque, thai of Sidi O kbii^ in the Saharott Oasis of tliat 
rumnr T of the year 4 S ^f the Hejira, U mEins : <r Ilappirteis U wtitleu 
go Hi dour* ; iheft at let them in Uclieving/' At the side arc two 

vety Urge marble flaiw whkh siitl await contmernnraijve bwlp<kma and 
the famoo* verse nt ibc Kurun, called Lhat of the Throne and preceding 
that of ** there b no compuSBiuo tn religion.' 

fn the iocer™, the hhhnlh, oi niche towards which the faithful term tn 
prayer mil wbciKe the Afghar^ Iwwl that the direction of hlect^ was not 
fa the iouth-we*i in England as if u from Kabul, forma, of course, the 
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must striking teatui^. U is not unlike the Mihrab of dtc famous Mraipie of 
KjTrowiUi f Uic holy of huEics of Mulurrijn.jiLuu Mosques in Africa - the fringe 
ol h$ 3 cm i-vault i*, dn-comitfl ah round with stalactite* from mould* of th^ 
kjliI Bay Me ttle at Cabo , =L* panels arc iti.ie tried Jtv and red, it* Nome 
being gptttt ^ ml gold with jmbcvqttra cunskung uf inveriptions to the mmt 
atttirm Arabic character, the Kufie* st^alsc* in the I'ughm *tyt* writing 
Iniidt in semi-circle k the whole of the K-.uhn <>r lir=t I’tinpLeT of the 
Koniti in gatd k tiers, and over die Mihrab is ihc Chapter ol the * ’lottifes&itfn 
of ihe Unity tif lhe Ciodheiid and. clowning all mscripnons* tr the tioms 
oi M Allah ’ u whose gjocy be gktified in large letters 

The interior of Ihe Dome i*f the whole MiKijue ih covered with Kashmir 
shatri d&tp?. Lei into it a B c ^uld coloured gLis^aportmcSt through which 
Lhr light Lilk and in the midM of it is suspended a Mosque Limp facing 
c he \lilirib. 

lickw the dome are itoneHrinTc* containing invocation* in gold ktteis 
on a kUL-en ground in vAriUfci Nllikhi rharw « Hi i* to bv 10 

[rnlijiEo, Ttarkip Mugiitabix etc,* whilst the molten, ilnNuiy alluded (u k over 
the left of the inner doorway* is in hcmjtihil “ Natla'alkp" Around the 
si Eli of the Masque* stone^windqwi are the efiitiicis of *iod cm glass frtitn 
I onsiantuie in Algeria. taken out hi every vaticcy of colour and arabesque. 

The pulpit is constructed from a most elaborate ancient wwdcnrybtg 
SJEucm-d in Kashmir by the Founder; ila buck is a mervd of Tunis glass* 
iciwjrrpknn, beginning with 11 in ihc name oJ God, the merdfuL the com 
pjifcsioojie ,T and, in a ebuutot device, eon lain ing the Cbapier of :ht Unity 
of the Godhead with nrabr^uea made up of other pious 

U& cupola, which takes to is Indian, and show* ihe artistic fnanttpr 

in which the Arab architect managed to came a pome ro rh>* from a 
■square without any apparent break Sts outside Is heavily gib and its 
inside bs peen t the religious colour* ihe cupola of the pnlpk representing 
rn miciialLire the semi-vault of dm Mihrdb and the whole of ihe inner Dome 
of the Mosque; when finished- On the carved txcrem to I be right of the 
pulpit rears a, noble Koran in three large volumes* a royal lust anonymous 
SJift, Prayer carpets and msm, suited to Sunni and Shiah worahippins 
mptc lively, cover the mosaic door. 

Om ihe Rajm or Oratory and office of the Itnum aiiachcd to the 
Mijrique and, indeed* ill right wing, arc to lx- imciilttd the words ,h Hm»c 
of the Amir Abdurrahman * which, in ntnmerical value* give the year cf the 
Atiiir's gift. In^id^ h a complete ixeasuiy of priestly wcifwriKH, mdtldiog 
tiiv irilingtial Koran oi Bhojidl (Araiuc, Persian ansi Urdu! * framed 
Thipittm of iht: Koran ro be presemed to pjmti wonhlj»pcrJ ; conimep 
urje^ prayeobooks, dmwm^s of the sacred shrsnef oi Mecca and Medina 
fwhbwtj of course, ^ny human figutes): ihe facsimile of Uic Mihrfb and of 
one of the doorways of the famous Kjud I Uy Mosque at Cairo : reiigious 
pT^ciepii, invucaiium irul k indeed, much to study. 

On the left of the Mir^uc h a room* heated in ^inict which c^muuus 
the neercury * a ler supply for the ahlutjorn of worth IppeTa when ihe opes 
reservoir it liable to he inuen i tlijipers for | nvtfegvd Kniujitja tLuion 
wtio have to late or thtir Ihxuiv before enienng the Mosque cm days that 
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it ts not used. Thi* room lead* through a finely carved woolen screen, 
which hes - recess for putting away r«jtb, op a suuna&e to tire Minarets, 
whence the Iran or rail to prayers is read U may be iutcretJtng to add 
that the country m which tills call is heard, is one against whtdt ihn Hifly 
War or ''Jihad" may not be waged. 

TlieresoToir in ihe courtyard ;i which lire w-irshipl^ra usually wstli 
rfwjir reel and haniis before enacting the hnfy precinct , ii in a inmtic basin 
inside a credetiil-shapcd approach, screened from observation by a Kashmir 
-.Lie cfrrw" E two sides of a mound on and round wWe:i ttec* arc planted 
ii-steJil of a railing Hie courtyard outside the Mosque ti not paved but 
turfed, tlms adding to the silence and quiet of the scent the Mo*qne, 
alihc ill its exterior ami interior, unites various styles of Muhammadan 
architecture into one harmonious Whole somewhat Ksenihhns; the * I'earl 
*Mci-qne 1 of Agra in it* outer appearance, (bough it combine* Cairene 
parapets and a Decent dome, with the Mogul and Pulliam or Afghan style* 
oi ifdiitwftue. A wooded deluded spot on a little hill in tiw Hrookwood 
Cemetery, ft miles away, but only a tew ini mite* by the railway on which it 
tiljiuns, hii been *ci aside and marked with an inset :bed stone ami the 
rule-, for the performance of Muhammadan funerals 
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MEETING OF THE lorn MAY 1S95 AND DISCUSSION ON 
DR. T. H. THORNTON'S LECTURE ON “SLR ROBERT 
SAN DEMAN AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY." 


A WEE.TIHC of ihe liaat Indi.t .Uuciiiiiun wai held nu the 20th Mat, at 
the Wesmiimter Tows Hall, to he^r a paper read by Mr. T, H. TtfOajftOSt, 
o 1 .* !mm_, on “Kir Relief 1 Siitdetn.in and the Indian 1 - run tier Bulky," 
Sir l.mi Cmms, »..* presided, and Among#* others Uic (ulkn*ing, 
weir pttaeiif ■ General Lord Chctmifoidt&C.ii. Hie Kt, Hdfthtc-, Lord H.ifu- 
btttr, The Ri. Hnnble. Hush Outliers, Lidy Sandeman. Mr Ttit>inp«ThCiTtt- 
ton. Sir Andrew Scoblc, s,r.s 1, ij.c., ir,p„, < Ienci.it Sir T GnrrJtm, K.t.i f ., 
Mayor General Her Gwen T. Biirue, kc.s.l, General Robin Campbell, c.n., 
Major General Guy Prendcrgast, Major General <J. A. Craster. GetJt'al 
C. A. McMahon, the Yen. Archdeacon J. Baly, General Sir Harry Prcflder- 
yast, it.c 1, , 1 Col G, B. Mallrsou, c.s. 1 -, Gene ml Crofioo, Major General 
J. I'. Marten, Col, Malcolm Green, tn„ Lt-Col. Heath, Col. Henndl, 
Deputy Surgcon-G-em-rul }. G Penny, Ll General W. Osbdtrn, Mr. Ij^ley 
Probyn, Mr. P. S. MetHtle, f .*,*», (kintal Kennedy, Syed Mahomed Ainir, 
DrG.W.Ltiiup.i.i c., AhdtdEali ihn KJi^n Hihitliir Ylt&rf .\li. Mr. H S 
Haridu. SmgtTKi tUncrd Dt Rcnr), Sut^con Major Duka, Cot C -S, 
Kw$, Mr Jmsiic* I'ifihe), Major Jen mugs Mi, Alexander Mt. 

H. R. PtirVte, u.l, \U, R Sandeman, General Voungfamsbwad, r.s.i.* 
Cjptn. A C Vale, Mr Sydney Hustings, Mr A. R, Hutching Mr and 
Mra. hundtrrdakv Mr, Harold Sender, Mr R T, Fffrids, Surg.Col. Duke, 

TiUl \ M'KT tlKlFTU^ ll| tnUotiudflg itlfi IcClklTtT Slid: 
f-idicr* 2nd Gentlemen, I regret that tlse unttvot.bhlf: abscm.t" of «jeih nr 
1 wo diminguulicd men lias fomcij opon me the ijuriditiLi* -Uih of tilitsii 
their :ila< e in Hie chair,, but I tcjuice at ihr krumc of apiijn^-.t 

u-- some or ilic men who pbved 4 h*%t and pit with Sir Retail 

Sji^Icmon rn the admintJtiiMQiv oi ;Ll tiilinJi fro n I Ur; arton^ others ! 
mu glad to sc-, [ olnncl Reynolds. 3 very dblingntdiaS officer, M~ijm 
ind Colrnid Duke, An intimate friend and vet 1 ordinate of Sir 
lv.«lk-i: SamUtttan I will rewire my imaiota- ktl; il the do*t of Mr. 
thorn Enn'i !Lm% and merely beg 10 iniTDdiice 10 you Mr, Thofffiori, 
wtkh 1 am *ure is att unnecessary foimilin. Air- Thormon speaks with 
ihofm^h tcr»fTwtedg<r *if !n^ suhj&a as hit has teen JkcretRry t0 Govern* 
m-ni or - a tr S'anjjtp qnd Foreign secretary 10 she Coverts merit of IndLL 

i - i K iok’i ir.H then site pzii.tii on ■' Sir Robert Sandcman 

and the lodiin ] Eonittr ' which i„ prmttd m lull dstwiicic in ihh 

Review. 

In the ds^ruaatent' I hit IblEemed tlir leading of tile ftitpef. Major R H. 

j£sf Nisei +s. mil,, made the folio win- Ttmaikm . 11 The tecta it* had Ably 
d&iet with Sir R hfliid rxnim s pdicj p the n^niL'i ot which hive Istoi the 
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erratum ul a loyal ami contented Baluchistan out -if anarch} if the firm 
establishment of British ascendancy ilo|ig a lengthy frontier, ai “dl y 
assured peace and safely—and consequently instead revenue*— within 
the limit* of British India inside that frontier. He, too, lia* bdd you the 
opinions held by many men of * light and leading' of the prevent diy 
regarding Sir IL Sa tide man ; I. hence, will confine myself to a few aneedut-j 
indicating the indomitable jttiiseveiance of, and the unique position held 
by, the ‘ Great Personality' that has passed away. 

( became Jair R. Sander jinn's persona! a?;-litant and secretary in the 
autumn of jHyy, and aecompMued hid and Sir TL Temple on moil of 
their ltmj> tour on tiiineiuck from Si hi to Kan dah a r , vri the Kimjiik I’ats, 
thence bark to S3bi, <tih Thai Choiiati whence I aecomponied Sir R, 
Sandmun through the Mari count iy and Fort Munm to I>era I'ham 
Khan, On Three days in suer tsio* the length of m h day < Title was 3o 
miles, and ah hough Sir K. 5»ndem»n «uf!ered bom few on twti of thov< 
days, he insisted on pushing on and would take no rest. 

Day after day we rode as long as daylight listed, and at night Su K. 
SaiitlitBin slept on the ground, sharing an So lb, Kabul tent with me. 
After leaving Sir R, Temple at SibS, Sir R. Ssndeman, as 1 *«J| M-it 
through the Mari tribe without escort it was a risky and Oaring per- 
fmtuanee. a* the Mari Cnuntn, although not a *luira fncogniUi' was chm'd 
Kt all util rider*—whether Knjjliahmen or Radians— and nt> other I'.qgltih- 
man could at that time have accantpIbheOthe same feat. I well ictneintafr 
waking up one morning and hearing a loud dbttisaioo ouKitle our small 
tent. On turning tint, »e found QtSt liano h^l been carried off, anil a 
parley was luring held amongst the Man chiefs j- to whether *e should 
be allowed to proceed or not. Sir R- Sfltitlctnin ii’ -'me 1 u>yk tii c 'mil by 
dm boms,' and, issuing from hit tent in a rage, openly dared them to 
bin). Evcntuaily, they apotogired, our horscj were brought lack, and «« 
proceeded. 

tr was ,111 that occasion that Sir K Sandeman ennied the project he 
had been prtssinu Drrveniment for some time just io adop — namely, the 
permanent occupation of Thai ChatialL Thi* plain ts Mtuircd to the rear 
of the ‘ Man tribe—then the nuort predatory jjkI turbulent of the U.tlui’b 
tribe* on our frontier; anti Sir R. Sandcmm taw that the otily way in 
successfully - i'1-rrc and overa*,.- thciu was to eslabluh a strung uiilitiiry 
piMi in their rear, and thus turn* them 1 between two files." 

He. hence, left hi* personal c-*ron. Qir.rifting of s guns t troop uf 
cavalry, and 400 infantry, at Thai Otutiifi, rode through the Mari country 
without escort, and, on arrival »: Calcutta, not only succeeded in justify im; 
bis action With the Viceroy, but gut Hovcinmcru tr* Mnciiim the Isold 
measure which he had curled om 'off his own hat.' Hit dislike and iliv 
refill oi * red-tape' were proverbial : hit -involute fe*riessne«; of peretm-il 
danger , hi* willingness to assume boldly the greatest respon- ibility when 
he deemed the interest of the State at stake : and tire absence of all 
|Kf*onaJ ambition ait th- tniu which stamp him ai a 'really great man. 
Twn *hort antedates and 1 have done. 

1 ill all never forget oneewlitn lie *u talking to the Kh.i.. oi Kelat ‘like 
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a father/ and urging on H ,H what was due to his High poaiibn as Rhsrn, 
ere-, and when he said lha 1 . He (Sir R- Rindernan) iep resented Uu: Oiiiish 
Gorenmteru* ihe Khan suddenly put up Jib hnnd tuid trapped-him and 
mid . ‘Cinnamon* Sabih, you call nw ^ Khan of Keljr 11 and Ulk of the 
11 FErilish Government/ 1 but jvw arc J ‘ Khan of Bdirrhiiian/ 1 and vm are 
the British CftvfitmranL** (Orest op-plausc.) 

In iJ?S4'iS^5 P T went on a mission through Eastern Persia* and «h*n 
many hundreds of miles to the We&i of Sir "R.^afidemnn"? jurisdiction, and 
m parts Far ji\ay TroiE where lie liati ever litcn, I was dti more than one 
occasion asked by the wild people of these legion,* (whose notions of 
the 'KuSins* Pomer’Mrt wy vague) whether 1 was the -servant of 
Cinnamon Sahib nr nf John Company Sahib ’—they Had never heard even 
of the Brithh Government F f Applause.) 

How. Mr* Chairman* it it getdrrg file, and I hive said ertnugh: so I e»n 
only ronnrr wvb yoli and The •cChirc'- that the death ^f ihh gtf;±L uinrv— 
ihh great and unique ' Frontier B^sonaUty -—was a national dimmer." 1 

Crii,o>Ei r Ur, Duke then said ; 

“There is proliably no one alive at die present miunciil firho^knew 
more of Sir Robeit Sandcutan than \ did there is probably w* one who 
is more fully conscious of the great powers lie j-wrasesised, of the sterling 
qmdkie* which dmr^clefr-red Mm who mote hilly understood hi* aims 
and objects—and p<iiuips die esteni and duection of his ambitions Sit 
Rotten Had a grew many oft hi? diar.ineraiicJ which bdoft* to the mighty 
nitccmaii who formed ibe tncitoarc congeriet of German Stale- info the 
great German empire- He in many ways resembled Brince Bismarck and 
if endowed with that gnj:u man's good qualities he «»s not wilhfriU the 
faults which the Prince is admitted to possess— and I bus in fill am hi tie on 
pTngre^ |urs sometime* occurred which separated Mm for a tiuic from 
his best friends. but, be this as it mar* coutioverdcs will floured ly anse 
around many points in Hil career* controVerdes of which Hie name will be 
th= centre and over which Mr. Thornton Tiu hk^Ecd with great skill in the 
paper which He has just mil—and it i* therefore the duty of those wlu) 
wcfTc assoeiaied with 1dm and who knew him m aiand up and defend Ids 
actions fmm attack On me U especially Ui>i that duly. It luppened to 
to many luiies attorialed wish Sir Robed in iisrir* q( ltdtflvs* and 
dithciiUy, and when he wa’* suffering from £cd denis, whkrh, in at any rale 
one ease, toIJ not be wholly regarded a* rtneontrived by bb Native 
oppcmemi—Inn there wm one: parsimbr occasion of which [ wish to leiL 
Sir Koben was. ai Manning awaiting the arrival of the Kh^n at thus ptace— 
to begin the uegonadems which fonihcd in ihe ucaty of which Mr. 
Thornton ha^ spoken—(t876), He j*rew very ill «uh lever and there 
came a tla> when Nmdcm.m thought he might be going 10 die. As l sal 
by his bedside He raid to me ; K Tluke, you have buen my friend; if I dte T 
when 1 am gonc T you mini promise me ihat you will tell the world ifraf m 
*H I hate done in thii cflnlfovmy— u MakiJjkflii 1 ’ wj^ ihe word he osail— 
I Hate been acitiitrd by dbtntcnruisd tnrxive^and lif adtike to do good for 
t>ie Biluclak ami the enumry/ 1 promised Him tH*t I would do «tx Sk Rol^eri 

# TJw Mint Hti sc Sasfteman *u ilnji known l>y an I til art aft- 
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B now dead and fry the metai arflWenl (fet I b MrtJ ^ nSfie " ,l & 
bv chance> an opportunity hav ‘Wnrred which 1 most alai)!> embrace iP 
fulfil my iiromia;. Sir Robert alluded »ihe dispute* bet-ecu the -Sindh 
and Punjab Governwhich Mr Thomlqn bfci in^nlionecL W J\ t 
kdi» ar,d (EWtoBKi, J have fulfilled ths duty wf&h I vofctmk ^ 
tichalf of the cfiah who was. my friend— arrd pe'hsp* you will allow tmr to 
turn for * few moments from these graver nuttn* in the a muling side id 
Sir Hubert'* political character, and his career affoided tct> many ijtttaftre* 
of the *«tt of ' rollick inn political, 1 you might have almost »uid vtUoaUtoy 
Immrntn which rhsncteiircJ hU dealing* with the tribe *wl which w 
largely contributed to ihe siTreiion with which they regarded htm. I mil 
illustrate this staretnaii bv one etanplt Mr. TbcrtWon l! “ “^uied to 
iii-Qur with which rhe Sindh Jtiihutiiits larried out the policy ol Jtgarri-.ig 
Urn tribes » absolutely under the Khan and only to be dealt with through 
him On one outran there was a (steal i oruuJUtion oti Hronikr aiLiUk at 
Jacohalixd and Captain San dent an was there. The Mu trees we it c-uoj.ed 
Jn< ) wanted m visit Sir U Mcrmthtf. bu! he utterly declined to 
rrtdve ihem until they had visited lire Khan in Katchi and paid iJicit 
r^pttif- hr him. They damiretd, did hol S q ;.nd thm n*» i deadlock. 
Sirndcrmm flared ihi* and IWOlVed to Jo something ; perhaps he w islurd to 
do a cock! turn nt Sit IV. Mefwllret, pcrlwps ht .hd not He war new* 
* a To® for mean* of finding out the «**>.* fur ■«>“"* J ,Hc 
and he dtscovered ihflt th.: difficulty a pecuniary <«*. l ■''“«“=» |r ui 

no money. Now * rish 10 she » uuld : te wui . d *** 

them wailing for several days and there would be tn con- 

neaiun with supplies and other mallei S.*nffimum k.rnt dim K. ;oo 
wrtuld tide Orel ihe mEticuhy; » he sent a message l» s : w ^-hicf dm ii a 
conf>dtmtii folliiiref sifrle hu» S^ndctBaii 1 *^ ^ flight 4twl 
hand under the pillow he would find fsoroetWiig that muM be of use ti> 
him. Ssodetnta has oB*a mid me with m quiet chuckle W he hard ihe 
tenfccmtiin lifi and the heavy breathing of ihe Uibchi us hi crept wnlc. 
Sumtauan twH the bag «( Rupee* rerooimd and then the Kilnchl crept out 
d ihe tent o ailemW » he haal entered- Hie Blue Book record! that the 
Mums having paid th«r ia,»it» u, the KJw* burned to Jacobs uml 
fc cdvcd b) Sir W \\c(t*cihxt—* irwmi>h fct (he Mfidh \whcy 
S'.lu, Sadies and genllaucn. new kn«» the true faOa of ihe care. Udh* 
and tcnUemcn, the Murrii were vctyltuu h agaimit aotho.uy cud id iMs 
they had the tympaihv perhaps of Su K»lw« Safidemari. lie haled the 
E>Irautni<fl!* hut moat of all he hated r>qm«aL SandeounT 

■rect Bower lay in his eapaetly lor locking at thmg^ ffom ihe Native point 
nt view he could put btijaeK into ihdr plnre and tbii* he thotoughly 
understood their difficult** and wintt-b* w M*to command the 
coomkm confides of kb actant* they fully bebered in him «rd feU 
,-erudu dw, however grat imglil he tie diffiuulbre, Sandemat, i ‘bakht 
would jmll them through he *ai » S«l uuto aud when tire togry storm 
of rc.mmvcm which hu-s mgal ami will rage aroutul hi* name hre sub- 
dded. 1 believe it will «mc to be fully reen that 10 a mure on tire walla of 
tire sjJtfruUtl building in uhtch ibe India Office t* huured be * far mote 
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vtilulal thui jtc nisn) - or '.btrat: whotij memories arc there tn^hlined in 
slat*. 

The following has been received from Cm via E. Rlynolds, who was 
present at the mestiiig \ but, owing u» the lateness, of the hour, was unable 
to stop r— 

“I «n ft!l *Et]iniB.ted with tie Isle Sb K Nut^muii h«irog«n*'J snlnWm kina 
ihe Dtshlithneai of lie kiljchiitin .tsewj 1 m within slum i y*ju liii Jeaii. (think 
ihrrcrfofc [hji tin; I. it-.iw rn^r in rirl.p nf 1 j«. illuHrilin^ lib 4rl! ermutaltOft asut pvwtsfcfise 
n ibe fAdc tif diIftCml:it*, may foam! w.! ensuing, 

"1m i$S$ jam Mit KJun. the rale; vi Tji IWa, died, ami compliedSntre4 1 ..~= rEgniri<flf> 
the racttapon: it Iwmj; pku repnrieJ iJwi the ihtliu ttwtjs* »v« peepiutd to ylfet 

mivM« £0 ttfil'dJi Ini rrm -ti lirtn- S^nil^fELd FI .iCCOnJin^l J dVt dowH ffGffl 

ijuctta, mi lAkir^ nu? inth tuna* huietE fur BgLb *rilh ihe obicet of twfcnguiff pAc«^ buioc 
iClilcmeiai fif ariaitt 

■ Wto*it ft Frw mll^ from Kjrirh* Itie malt hi ri&pg faU btsrily, He ™ 
rvUf iLitr quick Uuti p a.n4 uirf knowing vrbir hb injuflfts rai^hl be Z bl-Ei to ittmni 

i! r.cee T u w* T¥tTe wittvulT pi. s aiiL Ttl u Tifl ?ef*ts<4 IA do T an-i lUboitgh 

n> cupplnt ihu he cook] aniy ne-iriotuu wilh ihi- umitHi 4(^aailtf h be peiwitel wi i^lng 
! eh |r* hii Uri^ i drfsjmcc of *--.cnc ri^htem mila Owing l? 11# jisia fiiunuL by bw 
*avrti! bniw 464. tldtoarl nhuoMci we wcir ; comfseUfid In Irarul mf liltt *tu.weit f&Bt 
mil Jill tmh iron till Um; at nighl; IjbI ilimng ihm Ion- isirl siyiug mar ^ h hc 
iEiurti; nfi cirmi i-iu JU f iftiplljiug zfaioafhutfl i }alii:nm,- ami toftUmSc whicli *i ett muM 
mmikihk 

M Two HLAPckta broa^ht u.* li* Sootkibui^ ±n.l hetc be -MtapeHtd IU hal?+ 

]] E b«iTrur€t Jc^iiejs i me- u? p^ed iu Hcia la liii p-Ucc* *nl» iiiifir^lstra 
Ians* SJirEaScniriS 10 IwtJKrio'-U licmg ifru: iht obj«;t iff Iris [nnrm<r^ acexrm- 

pH.hi^ ! to lux, iinfimuMlEl). till firsts >\*fi ImtVt llwl be i=.zure for 

Iik isajqri« ilic du jr-1 i-Hry v> tiuicb. U k .t«JcJ ; iha delay ■« of comj-tf j<tUE. 

ami i l i.iii ike retail m cmT tbii atetdefti lie riEN Cf wElotlf r>X 0 vcre-i T ' 

>m Uati Getin rs, In cicmirr^ *hc proc^cedingSi said: 

“ lliL- liuur L VJ E'jjf ndvAiu cd Ui.il I ..-.ill only a few tfuttU cltJ r >]iu 

ihr ami in riprc^uig ih& diauk^ of \hv tuettin^ Id M*. 

Thumloti fur hi* sifriueetl md al l *; Hpct whkh has gi%^n u> an adnwruhle 
piciuic of 4 my diningiLiihtd officer <if die? Govmimtai whmc nsmr will 
Hty long tm (he fromicT, 

T.oni K^Ui iirj h in^ !-ctn ubli^d iu Itravr on Liriroum of hiii eng-^- 
TficutSp haji funhta- asked! ms to ypcttalljr hu acknowledge cm* fnr 

rhe pdjior which has hrtCTttttd hrm eaiMdin^r- 

Sad kobsrt Sjmderoan 1 knew vtrry w«ll and during many years of hi* 
oEflriit life I was sknietarj io ihc Goverfumem of the K f unjaK hiving 
imeceetkd Mr. Tliumtuii in that diice in 1S70. S"o one la ecweqtiendy 
heltnr acquaimed with ibe chaiacief aE his work, jnel hb poUcy 
gcnermlly aod, whrnevti paiiible, fttippmted cnrr^ciicdJly br ihc Ihinfab 
fJovtcumienL It wmh\ Ik a niblake lo imagine ihai Sandctnan carried 
mil any fhnuier policy which was in upjraiittan to thal ©t ttl* local Govern¬ 
ment ttodfrr whirh 1m directly *efve*t alihn^gh in ustne psnkulam his 
inrth^ iniiv not have commended thttimfcve^ to the awtheariticiL 

The rjueitrcjn of Frontier Policy it cm* on whkh ihrre ha* a! way* been, 
and pn^iahU limy* will he, grat diffcrcnrc^ of opinion and [ hait no 
iJitic in dikiiB here ihb important iHiirject# 1 cannot hnwever refrain 
frrmi (listent frerm rtfiiEn exprei^mns of opinion of our accomplished 
Icrturcr c^ptcially on I he point of (he appliolion of Sandttnjcn 1 ! policy 
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*hii?h has iwowl *r> cfeackm* with Biluch tribes, '0 ibe independent 
Afghan tribes to ihc north. It does not follow Lhat one vyuEGd will ^uct 
all parrs of the frontier and the characteristics of the Afghan and Blinds 
races vciy widely differ, Tm: Biluehis have an ariftocralie OfgutiiiluEi* 
gtTiiiK obedience TO their heubmen through whom they can be dkrceily 
influenced. while She republican nmmj the Afghans makt-i .iijch 

control ilLlftujlL nr impossible This poim hits been brought out bv ihc 
lectusne* with grcal doimess and I entirely agree with hifl remarks. So far 
^ SandeiiMn's sy*i*m *■*§ applied iq Afghan irtbe* north of the Hi Inch 
line in WjuMs&n and ^ewherr, I do nos coiuridei 1 that anfiidenr lime has 
elapsed in pronounce confidently 11 to ita applicability. 1 do not thinfc 
that these southern Afghani a* fighting rures, rumple in famuirum and 
fighting qualities with ihc tribes in ihe north, when? <licIi distinguished 
arfmmuttstOTs as &w Donald McNahfa, Sir Herbert EJwurdes and others 
attained favourable result# ir is true, but nevtf obtained the tribal 
ascendancy which was possible with Hitachi* whose head men were under 
the control or the Government officers. Bui ifir question is a large one 
and th<M who uirsirc to know my opinion* mti*l P l am afraid. mice the 
tiquhle to read my article on the subject in the forthcoming number of 
the . YirttfotuM Century, 

Two poiim cotinecircl with Bd>-ri SamLiriiin I wuuJd ftrtiiec, a* 
this? too characteristic of ibe mm to he tmdltcd in any metnorid! of 
hiou One h rhai he mu hi^vily hand trap)* d by hi# hand writ in^ which 
I believe. the worst and [t.. mmt illegible of an) that ev^r funned the 
despair of the SeCtetartuh and, feomdly* ih&; him awrndanty over the 
Hr I j a\m wu* gained without any knowledge whatever of their tangirajpe- 
Sir Robert Sandcman had no lingua-tie forilry and although he \poks 
H milligram with -^me fluency, he new acquired any knowledge of 
Boh li 1 or PtahJti and his coiivcrsaiion with die iribtv w** curried mu either 
by Ihc help of \u, Political A^s-i^taitr^ sotnc of whom sic her* to-ttav and 
c-j.ii testify to ihc t directness of toy lUicfflcnt, nr through Chiefs who 
had mortem! a hub Hindu* tarn, I do jutf mention ihc-^ facts in 

dq Facial bn qf Sandeman, hut icishuw how gfeai was 1he inherent force 
And j hi lily of thr inatt. who cmdd lOCcemfuEly tmmtph orer urn;suit 
difficulties. 

f would agsin espies* our acknowledgment* to Mr- Thornton for bis 
highly mScrolling jiihI ratuable [Kifftfi'' 

The meeting then «|kj rated. 

ANNUAL MEETING Oh THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the East India A'-so* btion was held at ihcir 
otBces ia Vrctoru Street on Mourjay atorinn^ t the 17th May, at ii,jo. 

3 tn Rmicn Baw^iu al. w. r. P Hresidcnt of the AMdAtion, 

took the chair and the follow iti% § among other*, were prr^tiL ^ir Lepd 
GriBm, a.l Sir Roper l^ihhrjdge t Surgeon IxCoL I nee, n.n,, 

Mfi Juticr finhiy^ E>r Lcrmer, Mr J.H PdtiuiyHm, Mr, l^lcv l J robyn F 
Mr. C‘, IV. AnithrKm. The re^trt And Hccouti!ir + which had bEN;ii emulated 
among alt the tncmbeo of the Association, were taken as read and were 
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adopted It wa* pT"i[K>?ni by Sir Kiepd (iriffin and secomk-d by 
l] It. Jnet \hu the member? uf Council who retired by romioti* be tc-titered. 
Carried untLmmmisIy S\k RiC-iiARt' Vkmvi.z then addressed ihe meeting 
and said:—Gdfitteraen, I am very sorry that after the lapse of some 15 
ycais, during which 1 have retained your confidence as President, ! have 
now to ask you to accept ray resignation and to elect my successor I 
have no doubt your choice will fall upon aotntonc who will j.rcriotm the 
duties muie worthily. ( A-*, AV.) 1 will now make a few reuiraks upcm 
the situation hi India md i will allude ui Indk in me House of 
Common*. (For full Rciran of ttjo Addre&s tee the paper m the beginning 
of this Review.) 

At the ronchnttan uf Sir Richard 1 ’era pic* addir^, thr f hairman of 
Council* Sir I 1 i rj Gfcimx aid —Sir Richard Temp!* and Gefltkrmin, 
l dare vay some of she gentlemen of the Co toted have a few word* 10 
addruss to the meeting as lliits is our annual meeting. The small number 
of member present make* no difference as what is -uiid will be recorded 
by mir shorthand writer and so will be read by many who are unable to be 
present today,, but I would say one word in confirmation of Sir Richard 
Temple's vjl wi on India- I really cordially a^ree with every word lie has 
jidL 1 know some of us have to leave H once and 1 do not wtiJi 10 dm 
nm m\ui h toy principal duty, of expressing my great regret At the resins 
imsnt of mix htmoured Pt^ddmu and mu great sense ol gratitude for the 
way col only in which he hai y redded over this Association for so long 
but the high minded and chivalrous manner in which he ha& defended in 
Parliament the Interests with which wc ace awucultd U there were vooo 
jkcopk present I would vull like 10 say ihai we up think as representing 
ludju, ihfli India has never bad Ln Parliament a more honourable spokes¬ 
man than Sir Riduud Tempi* and that In generally acknowledged by the 
Home of CoitniioD*, I have u laig* number of ACquiiiiitiraces m the 
1 Louse and they have a very i.igh opinion of the value 01 Sir kudu id 
Temple's services and although when he sjiokc of the "landard of Fat ini 
in rotary honour l could nut help vniiJicig ai xhai ) I hough I an eitmraganf 
fttitnats at whai ut acetic rnteil m be called Padiaitrenjury chivalry. yr:t l 
nut quite underhand Si; Ki ihuid Temple caking that standard, as it is sac 
i-taiubfd he ha* held op to fclngliahihen hunnclf. 

1 would nor have ventured to upeak in this manner urilesi I had been 50 
intmuudy associated with hi* werk here as Provident anil l trust he will 
ihink we are sincere in thanking him for ail be ha* done not only for the 
Assocj&non, taut for India md I Uml he may, when lie bus recovered his 
licahb a^ain, *ervc in Pjii fuimuik for ** cannot adard tu lost biin anti die 
services of a miti like Sir RiclLLid Temple are ifivihnblfi 

Thia Is all J degise to sxy and I Iwpe he will honuut us by liking up the 
positioci of Vice piesitkm^ which will craUif no labour and we shall dways 
remember ilia labour 1 for u» and in th* House with gratitude and respect. 
Sis kuPE& IJttnnau>;n ihtu sjxike as folkiw i—l should like to add 
miu word U> wlur Sir Ijtprl tlrifhn Ha* md Av Sit Richard I tnip^s 
colleague tu ParSimmcot J beg to fdbmit m> tamc.it agreement with Sir 
Gidfiru 41 to the Baltic ro thv llmpnc ai large and 10 India in 


r 


Proceedingst of (he Hast India Association, tg^ 

puticiiiw, oi his am™ in Parliament. I agree with Sir Upel Griffin, 
that hi* service* are thoroughly appreciated on every bench b the House 
uf Commons and in every cornet of the British Empire U' c tb indeed 
sustain a great loss in losing him as our President. The Empire j« suffering 
iroin Sir Richard Temple’s, I trust only temporary, absence fjroni the Hou« 
ot (..■wtnom I, for one, consider and 1 witv speak the sentiments of 
everyone acquainted with the subject, ihu it a of the utmost importance 
to have men of Sir Richard Temple s stamp in the House of Commons 
and I hope he Will speedily return to die scene of hi* labours 

I entirely attodilc raysdjf with ihe words of Sir Richard Temple as to 
die chivalrous character of Mr. FenderV action with regard to the Cotton 
Duties ; there was wme probability of his piny being turned out over that 
question, but they boldly maintained their ground. Flnt I ihinl- * a(nf 
credit also is also due to Mr. Arthur Balfour and the Conservative pjjjy, 
With regard 10 the Ami-opium resolution, 1 regretted that even so many 
as 5Q should have voted for it, but you will all have observed that whim 
ibis very question came before the House of Commons four years ago, 
when the Conservative Government was responsible for rli« conduct of 
aJEuw, ten of ihwqircwnt Ministers, including Mr Asquith and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, voted for it. Every Government most oppose it anil thai some- 
what discounts the chivalry of the present Government For when four 
year* ago, upon the ■hoithlers of the Conner vatin: (nivcmment was cast 
the task of opposing Sir Joseph Pease, ten members of the present Ministry 
voreil tor the resolution which a few days ago they opposed. Contrast this 
cotifiirrt with that of the Oppugn mi a few days ago and R ought to l>e a 
lesson to Mr Herhert Gladstone and Mr. Asquith that they should adopt 
the same high principles when in Opposition as when they are in offset! 
and should emulate the example of Sir Richard Temple. 

In reply. Sis RigImbu TuitLt tonctuded the proceeding* of the 
meeting with the following remait*:—" [ thank you (in the kind manner 
in which you have recoiled me today, which is oniv in aoMflkftHr with 
the way in winch you have always received me. 1 shall still remain a 
Vice-president of the A-tsociaijmt and, if out of Parliament. t may find time 
some day to give an address "Die Chairman of the Council advises me 
that there it no other h minus* before the meeting. Vail will i:ik.c steps v> 
elect my successor and 1 am rare that he wilt he some worthy [lerson who 
will maintain the traditions of the Associatim."' 
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CENTRAL ASIAN NEWS 


{From mtf &R * Comtf&tdenh) 

15 May. tSps- 

On site 41 April, 1895, the flameday of H.I.M. tlie Emprats of Russia, 
the waters of the Murghab wen? conducted to the dies of t > Id Merv, through 
the new irrigation channel constructed by the Russian Engineer* employed 
~m mlumg the Sultan* Band iiiigaiinii system which formerly ^gpplkd Old 
Cmroctd by Sultmn Sanjur in the Xth rairttLfft ihc debit rat tou 
of ibe old Sultan-Band or Siam lijr ihe Bokliariiii Amin Shah Murad, in the 
Xllllh century cauwd she ruin uf Old 

After minuing the Mctb Osiwia in ifiri** Rutautsticm decided to restore 
the Sultan-Baml irripium vvittm, In i&Sfi, ihc late Emperor Alexander UL 
detluud 1 he site of Old Mcrv hit private |irojwHj and ordered the rcatoror 
tiem of the Suitandiflnd ai his private cmi, as it wa* not (lecmed adviaudik 
to charge the expense of this tkky emerpnse to the Exdiei|iief. In Ociuber 
i%o» jl new &y*trm of darns on the site of the Saltan* Hand, constnn.ted by 
M PaktevsktRoridl was ready: bat it failed m snmd the pressure t?f the 
water* and it *.u eventually destroyed, oai the t by tli= Muigfaab 

I laving sorted out a new dmnncl in the inft yellow toaxn of its bed. 

In the eminent Ru&ian engineer, M. .\tidfekiT p who had executed 
important trtigatson wrrtks in Northern Russia, wai invited to cammim The 
restoration of the SolbuatbwuL Hb scheme, which implied ihc construe 
lion or a series of rvservosrs along the Mmgliab far staring its surplus flpnri- 
nitm while leaving make red ihc eaisdng irrigation of the Yuktan and 
Mcrv oase*, approved of; sud tally in 1S93 the work was begun on 
one of the projected series* the HindooKushi, rmii Y oleum Burly m 
1891, all wtic conijilrteiL The spring tlood waters of the Murghib were 
stated in Lhcin; and, ds said above* on the .'3 April, these works were 
pitted 4 tucecu by the water reaching ihc stie of Old Mtrv through the 
tttw irrigation channel conncciing the Miftdoo-Eteiht unk* with BalfiUQ- 
AIL This locality sti ihe site of Old Mcrv lias been made the hc*di|uaners 
iri the “Mtirgltib Imperial Property, n a^ this domain of the Cur in Central 
\sii it oitieially called 

Tint event, of great impomi™ in the Russian rvoluiiou of Central Asia, 
as the first step iowanl* restoring bs former ruhivuiion, d&firoyed by wars 
4 fid miintk, has hardly been noticed by even :be Russian pars a, nmng to 
the usuas aversion ol Russian officials to publicity* which h even man* 
marked in she CJfEce of the Imperial Domain*. 

'rite Amir of Itokhara has beta permitted to spend another thermal 
£eaH>d tn the Caacuiii and Crimea, ihc use of tlie sulphurous b aths 
and scj hashing hikvt greatly relieved the rhuunyukm and gout from which 
he luflm, Tlie Embassy Hint by ihc Amir to Petersburg for the Imperial 
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wedding r™ivrf. -nJ it s h ort J y reimm to feikh** with 

»hc Amtrs cEd«t son ami heir-apparent, who fa, completing a rtotw ui 

JR&E**" t:o * 50f CoJc * - - - *3«™£ 

ticnerat Kurnpattim- on his return from iVrtin, whither he had been 
sent as Envoy Extraordinary to intwflwe to the Shah the advent so 
the Russia Imperial Throne of the Emperor Nicolas fl, and where hi* 

™» a P ^ T an the '&* *** * the palace of 
, ' kc j sd«nw Aleundrovkh, on the "present state of Persia 

and the L,nl^,y to Teheran in t%,*" The Crand Date Michael 
(rimck , l auI Auyrandrrmch, Omstamrne ConstaminoWeb, the son* 
JJJT tjt ! tl ‘ f l ‘ ,l(r f y flcimel Niedaievidi, the Duk* of ttcd&nbiu* 
S H 3H< - milt)y sf lhe mc,rt distinguished military and civil authorities 
were present. He gave a sketch of the present IwumJstio of Persia a 
political retrospect of its history with wliirb Ross in find* herself interwoven 
since 17*3, and pointed to the 1 cm* period, sine* iSaK, uf tmmterranted 
E««c between Russ* aa d rcrsim )1e further pointed out that, by the 
pa< sfiranoBof Turltatnanu. Russia w^ irumimtaiti) in the rapid economical 
growth and tWdqpmotf of Kinjiiian. This, with the .500 tmi« of a 
roitiraon boundary, lias created a very important and corn plicated community 
of win political ami cctuuntiicai iniercrt* between Russia md Persia He 
ocel bn el ly sketc hed the gaJgrapMoii, ethnographical and political eon- 
diiicms of Persia ami deal, f n dem.S wrlh her commerce. Hi. tifiiiras 
s nurzd tile pzogtrm of Ktttinn i^nmntfcc in Perth from iS.ic to j&m 
and 4r tii on,traii'ii the rapid growth of Rruso-Penfan commerce *im* tr - 
constructinn of the Transcaucasian and Transcaspian tmlwA\ line. u 1 
mentioned the ohstarie* to the development of cqwniHtial relation, with 
enu, such « the difficulty of recovering money for good* wild, which 
hampers , crd.t.-the great cost of freights on the Caspian S, a , , h c- 
damapt don, to .be goods by bad packing and »mt»port.- jn d the custom 
difficmnes in Persia. a The measures, proposed by him to 

obviate some «f tftae obstacles i«: (1) the iomtedhtte construction or 
the ^w^neTsflivEffm which b already approved of, and its «li 
to Vullk and Tabtu . (-) the const ruction of a can-mad from Entdj u, 
Kiiivai, which will bridge (mtr the prc^nt «,ora«.inick from tin: Enxdj 
anding^nigc to the K«nn-Tclierati cart-rind; fj) the ewatmetiwj of 4 
^ootl haven m Encti: ( 4 / the consmtetiod of a cart-road from Astara in 
fabric through Ardebil, and fa) the improvement of the can-road between 
Me died anti Ashkibad, in Tnuiscaspta, 

THE LATE SB]AH PONTIFF. 

LS *• ‘J“ ter P* !l «>f >“* P* 1 **"? •** **&. anti all the Shiah Muham- 
maiLm* in India. Turkey. Egypi and else .here were in deep niourniiw in 
eonm^uenee of (lie death ot lhe venerable Mirra Muhjmn.ad HaLn 
Shiran, wtto had been their chief Mttjto&H or iVnul!; For about twelve 

■*T l ! ifu ^ J 3 ***** " f th * ck, gr- «d lhe chief J/»VlrA5/ 
a the highest ecdeammcul digniteiy of the Shiahs, and potoctre .unrcinc 
lurudrciion over all .mulcts of rcbgioa. Mh*. Muhammad ’ luLn 

N 5 


j c >6 CcrrcspdHdexte, Nvies, and AVwj. 

Shltaii.ot, as be was usually spoken M) l Hi* fhc 

Mule,}, or, with full lilies* Hu’jutuLhfcm, Sul ut Mu: iM.U *d 

AAkim, Run wf mltii t* «J -fit . SrifiJ «* '»*»* (IlmontfiMOf t* , th * 
MtrhintnmJim religion, Dvpuijr of the Inulm. Kenewor of laws, L ™ef rt 
the Faith, Lord „f the ckrgy), HI# Mina Muhammad H m^u 
was horn at Shit** $4 yeans ngt)* After a raduneotary education at a 
local school, he was seat to Sstihan to study under Mu*a Saiyid I 
Shamsjhidj, a weli-koowri professor at otte of the Isfahan colleges- ’ LD 
about twenty years of age he went io Xajaf and Iteeatne a pu^il of tie 
Chief SfvHuhU Shaikh Murtcia al Attain of Shushtnr, who died in iS 7 ,V 
After Shaikh Mutlea&’a death there were two men worthy of lucc-icjiny to 
the pontificate. one Mirra Muhammad Human Sltirarj. the tit Iter ll'jh 
Saiyid Hti eai " Twfci : but both had the same influence, and it was difficult 
to decide who was the belter man. The Shiahs ol Vwrl»aql(i and o tr|tr ’ 
of Turkish Mtmrtitm were in fartmr of Hnjji Saiyid Husain, while Ante 
of Fats and Isfahan were in favour of the other. In iflst, Hojji ^aiyid 
Husain had a Broke of paralysis and Miri* Muh a m mad T f assail t influence 
then gained a preponderance which resulted in his becoming the reirogtuied 
pontiff in rS»?. Hajji Saiyid IHuiatn died the Mowing year, Soon after 
shaikh Mlinen’s death some dispute iio»e *s 10 wf ikh of the two 
candida te* for the pontificate was 10 adminbier the (imdi witf from lodia 
and Mirr.i Muhammad Haswm Shiriiri. always of pifredtil disposition, 
retited from Najaf and took up hit residence at Saimuafi* or, as the 
• ITiiiimh. «i Sanmrra* ilita’wi ■» the !*fi iunk 61 the Ti^tw. ahofli -o «j**» 

Hi^hddJ.ksj lert Llf-suiticd *< Ihd el] Katjjfteoisn Mtnif. Ml* ia HO'InnH li« i JsidlUJU 
SawtT* of AnmiMJiui Mediums (S5, wl'.ert ihe li imflii «MTi UlC In' 1 * y 

dedal Ka. ( wror Jorna. curt****! »u lie jy Jo*,*.* *«= .lay the fatal 

taftSlic wCLh ihi I'lTiLita *liich lull l.h! ihr lii!i|ictnf Jltoil \m l'f“- ^ i*CU B fC ItRtTWJl 

»3 unikt Ifw AblunWc CtlllrfiF uni ihil MTU- :t pro hMj -tola » I** ‘“ n 

Iiue P*fi c? ihe people Phf HajilkrkEt, ¥r*« h im iSf ^ Kb*l« fm* 

l b n Aibw. Tihari *ti4 miffi ibil Iff k^UVi ^wmeil 

cU ¥ 4 ^td£h f*u|.l D ihttt fjiLlcd /W A Id/, from H» pviiiw nn iht A.ff^ - 3 ' 

AVr^r.j MbcCAcaS ol Eta- t'-i 4f ?1 *hiLTi J-wdt i* kn. -wn dj NiSmH . ^' = 

Cfilbh Kmafetm UiShis cwqplelet rhu rqajrt aent *eht »H rftwilr Wi‘k Jii* troOf* 

[n Sjr. talr-gjnni phwhpJ »f = of Ttfrk- fft»m Tmkiirtan 

as^' TfAa-'niaia. nuifb ifiljlinn who Ul tmUrO nf : Eptd khr 

kifcSiibsEiJi;^ con^VpitBi &tn 3 UliciS ►Tmr <4 iluzm. StutAinta «n 1 ; to 

TtffcLsh Bcfcvnpkt to npofl , pfi»I ihs? Ihty wtFVthi lilm II ht tinker^ 

tbrai bd-tcanuh al T^htUil, Ik -with diem U> Ssmarali^ whhdi bt h*-\ relMtTCl 

tm tluE pm vusi-. the t ™p]r ^ l«»^ £C L1 ,hr Tnft|L 

Eaatifib. I hm Cftlk*1 itat.pEjce - mV Lc.. ^ I ™ he *1^ “* ^ teK> 

ALn?nTi imi(rf tli- C*hpU tht ptoc fell *gurt iniM ffda*. AR-I ^ ^ fl 3t 
wai 1- IrillAgs tallu.hiLpJ tf gbditl 300 LimUlclLv 4f»il o>niJsl)fik:Jy utiprM-ftlEil 

i he iliukt if ihc oci^htouFirt*; Atib noicAiht .Sanullll oi«M 3 iru tonib of the knlh 
*n 4 *ferenclk Itoj'hw mI Iheahblu UlM fe » 3 ^ ^ k ^ 

d. A; j3 sm3 iiwj (be csUsf ^hfirr Jbt l^f-m llfetoiiaiiaii SUiib tu Zuoiin r h. Sfrtj) 

ifliuftWuJ}' 41«p^ml m ahJ wMeb h«nnir^ in ciOO^iiCKt, 4 ptoc nf 
to*ltfeh dmwl Htolt* ftccVfci t« to **irnT »r auto? ih^wwW v- Oa Mocm 

u’“ to l^ttj Mnjiro 4 «ted ■tslccil she TUt^ge celftu mfrtiiJ# tn: til 

tof p a t Mi&i t-/ tbr A»Si imlai I Use hmU, in i 3 Mi to Fcsfcfi 

i'fsDCE liijjk =J-aki rt kb Siiiitftii wAllisf in it his uwn aud woe* 

Tl+et mziiy Shmhi uf not? luTf peimimcnEljr Rsidcd ihtro OuttUc uf to tew wail ibe- 
Tflia* <4 to ftMcfc?, cksnipraitg wito futac* nl to CftJifit*, a |6| fee Ut toghl, 

etc., iie hIU ll> be w±^ *n4 she iJ,4 K.il*n CtuL -vtiU tutu &Ls*e t& si uo to tjjJt. 
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mfldem school tikes to call if. Hurra min-raj : and ttierc he died i>n the 
a is! February, rStjj* 

Mira Muhammad Hassans name wrs prominently brought hu(o?c ihc 
public in connexion with the Tobacco Monopoly in Persia. For reu^ns, 
which it b nut of the province of this notice to tnenttem, the monopoly, 
started in t$gi by the Imperial Tobacco Corporation of Pcrshi, Limited, 
under i concision obtained from the Shah the |ar before, war not 
favourably looked upon b) the iVmanft; and the clergy, wbu opposed it 
vigucoiisEy, as early as the >amuicf of iS^i, napped ii altogether as tar as 
the province of Azerbaijan was concerned- With the *uppoti of the 
Pter^an Government die Corpomiiwi continued its work *t Teheran and 
othei places; bat in fklober, iSiji, Mi™ Muhammad Htshan tard *n 
interdict yn the uh- of tobat to, ami die whale population of Ftr*b ai 
once abstained from smoking or uting tobacco in nnj way. The use of 
toWoo b mon preraleoE in I'ersia thin perhiip* m any other country of 
the world; ami tfct sudden deprivation qf what was almost a necessity of 
life 10 ihs whole mate and female population created great discontent and 
much bad fceluig against the Government, which culiui ruled in a riot m 
Teheran* till the 4th January* ittgj. The riot was easily quelled, bul It 
made the Covernm^n! entirider live Mvfaftflilyof annulling the concession- 
The eon re* "nun was accordingly annulled und lire mo nopoiy abolUhcd ; 
the people reetitiicd smoking 1 oWco; and, after soiim: month* uf ncgOtb- 
dnm, the Tertian f kwcrninoi' agreed to pay to the Corpora thm an 
indemrirty of half u miTIkivt sLeriltijf, which tire Im^ria! Hank of Tend* 
undertook f o ptqeiik by batting % lean for that amount on the London 
market 

The late pontiff was a ttiao of angular and almost unparalleled honesty 
and probity, and administered with the tituiOii han^siy the fund* which 
were cat rusted to Win for diMribuims; among the poor nnt) the [ndigem 
clergy, and for the maintenance of varions shrine* and religiuus establish 
menu* n mounting #0 over a million turn an* pet annum. For over 
twelve years lie had held the sole and unquestioned disposal of amount* 
varying from j£a&o,nos Lo j\r dumm. yet the value of ah hb 

property at ihc ikuc of his death wa* under 

Of his private 13/e little mure i* kn-iwn than ihni ii «u entirely htarnetcsv 
and free from She vittt of many ytlier high digmltries of the clergy By 
conviction always a staunch upholder of hn kith, he never swerved. His 
word was hw Even his cntinb can die only out instance of his for 
getting himself and then he nmde win pit amends. This was when, on a 
very hoi day, lie entered ■ room, where a prayer meeting was 10 be held, 
and expressed the opinion dot it was vxiy hat* l"hb expression. as 
cn tiding God's waiL was comidcred A~vfr, blasphemy, .inci the eight ut 
nine person* present left ihc room r htil the puniilf unmediaidy after 
pubhdy reinmitd and vow-esl not lo $h\ igain. 

He waa vci) learntd ; anti althmigh nut an author of any wofb. has left 
hii iLjme in rainy learned works written by his pupils. 

It will take a long lime before Mirra Muhammad HmuqV tutvtz sor 1% 
4)¥pouitfd T'hcr^ are seven or eight candidates; bat some years hiilbi 
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until it be known who can worthily replace him. Each of the 
candidutvs is in ibr meantime striving to gam influence and trying to 
prove, by righteousness, hgnesy, probity, etc,, that he b the best mam 
Public opinion will finally decide, but in a case li kit this the public lakes 
a tong time to come to a decision, 

A. H- S, 

The retirement of the Raja of Eliinga, following gn the ?eEf cremation 
of hi* son in consequent trf she Lh* of a beloved wife, lias deprived C«ti- 
^tmtivc India ol * very able and iodueaiiftl exponent m the Press and in 
official ijUarteTs. Many will remember the aid which his feady f^en often 
gave to Government measures in order to render them popular among the 
Classes and Masses of India* which he, undoubtedly, represented. He 
was, above all, in opposition to ■*young India* that " microscopic ' 
minority 1 to which 1 -ord hulTciin alluded* but to whoste growing in Hue nee 
wen Parliament has, on r at least, two oticotkius, been obliged tn bow. As 
Hie Goveratnent, whatever the leaning* of its experienced officials, b ever 
•moved by agitators and is itself apt tu try experiments, the is roe cannot be 
far dietam when Conservative India will abandon iSi passive altitude and, 
despairing of Gwtmtntnl vugrpon in spite of its loyalty will link iv> 
fortune* to the '‘new* school, which, rf wise enough to abandon its 
OSleUtacdciffl mimicry of Kornpcan manners will, thereby, immensely gam 
in wealth and influence. In the mean while, the caneet of the Raja of 
ilhing* has been gencroufly acknowledged by lib opponent? as that of a 
ime patriot. The young MuhatmaadaB* especially to whose cHbrtu to 
make the Sul San of Turkey the Gm Sovereign of !hdr CMcligionbt* in 
India, the Queen only being the secvnrf. be so pointedly referred in the 
A iftetts.ifJ: Crtttury^ will ito acknowledge tint in their real for the Khalifa 
by the tmmuui jtdiiiitm of the Suhni c cm mutiny, they have overstepped 
th*. bounds of prudence and have seriously injured a cause* which ad\& 
caied wilhin its leghimate limits has ever had otrr support. 


THEOSOPHY AND Hit PFUNGST. 

In the last number at the “Asiatic Quarterly Review 47j) Mr. 

J. Kris* reject* the view that *'Theosophy " must necessarily be dependent 
00 Buddhistic or other religiotiM icxli, Lrut he deafly 1 Liles that fur liirn : 
M lhe Tlitosophieal Society has always been a movement for 1 he study uf 
occuitkm. magic, symholiirti, ih* esoteric meaning of fitted scriptures* and 
kindred subjects.* 

If thk *midiient is accented by the Thcosophica! Sociefie* and their 
literary eipunenb, then, certainly, Oriental science need no further occupy 
itself with the TtietnophicaJ movement. 

At I he iamc lime, Science ha- also no grounds for being indebted to 
! hO'LTjihijiU for having induced many people tn occupy themselves with 
the tram bn ion of sacred Eastern hooki. Those students, moreover, who 
rtudj these teats imbued with Theo&ophicil ideas are t to begin wiih, 
already W to Science, mi I art as Utile able to further its progrtss u one 
who reads chemical hunks in order 10 collect material fur aldu rubric 
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e*pemncms* nr aa an astrologer who studies she cetcsiiaJ chart* in order to 
get new views for hb horoscope- 

If the ThKHKOphiits—as Mr. Iidg* rays—only differ fr did the scientific 
OrjctuMisi in $0 far as they interpret the teaEs differently ( ifc iVe differ horn 
you in lhe interpretation of these bookO, then they wilt nos find many 
followers, 3* the modern thinker requires irrtfrtiga&h fntffo Y if he is to 
believe in ihc truth oi an assertion and he ia more accuelomed to look for 
such truth to men who have joined his cotifidcEidc by thrir acienilEc 
labour! Besides, it wilt never be difficult for arjenilfit inquirers tu refute 
the more or less pluntnstie fnicrpretailmu uf passives m the sorted writings, 
as they can dispose of historical and linguistic material, which, as a rute p 
shows things in a very differra! Itghi fromThecMpblnti imagining 

To come hark to the theme of my paper read it the Geneva Gangreis, 
I may mention that the Tkrosophht& held that Buddha had also sn 
"twfrnV'' topiJng—whilst in a series of atuhpritalfive passage* in the 
sacred tc -.t* it is tatpressly stated that lie mo*t decidedly rejected every 
esoteric teaching, 

■\s the TheosophLls now anyhow give up rhe uneven struggle with 
scientific inquirers there is no purjx*!it to spin out this question a ay 
further. The defeat of the JTeo-Mysticism, announced by Mr. E%c f we 
cm qtndy leave to time. 

_ ttiu A. PrvNUST, 

It h not huprobable that England will find herself alone in the Armenian 
question, fur Russia and France arc determined to laconic the pttdcfctofs 
or the Muhammadan world All over Northern Africa, Arabic pnperp of 
iundiug advocate a KranavMuIummadaii w a Ru^Fraoco-Muham- 
madan alUam.^. The manitg once on the ikmlder* of England h falling 
on the Gaul and MflKorUt, The proximity of England to Jeddah is 
frightening the Arab tribe* regarding the security uf ihe holy place?, Mecca 
and Medina, and the tmdersLiTiding Arrived si a* regards Muhammadans 
between the Ewo Allies appears to be that France shall help Russia in Tier 
aneinpus on China and India and that Russia, in return^ almll uM France 
to build up a Fntaco Mul^mjiLidifi Empire in Mficn, of the progress of 
which we hope to give wmc particulars in our nest issue. 

GENERAL SIR KRVn.LK CHAMBERLAIN ON THE FRONTIER 

POLICY. 

W f have much picture in reproducing, by penniuiou, extracts from lemm 
addressed to us by General Sir Neville 1 'tcimbcrtum, who*? long and 
eminent services on tbe Trans-Indus Frontier and whose intimate know¬ 
ledge of the tribes upon our bonier fender him m uuquttuoncd authority. 
Fortunate would be this country and India were attention to be paid to 
the mature and far^sighEeti Lit! vice ihji, from his retirement, he lias 
leudcred in ihc column* of Ihc l - Times " of ihd 1 jth and rjrd April 
and icrii June and in those of "The Saturday Review * of the 181I1 May 
and 3 ih June, 

The exiraeti arc from bum that weft not meant Ibr publication, bul 
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they seizin to strengthen thaw that have been published, whilst throw 
intf farther light on the whole aiumian, nqi. only in SwahChitrdh Hllnra- 
Nj^ryr jnd adjoiEiiug countries but a ho a* regards the rdatiam between 
Ru&±U 4 ind Engbmd in Asia- 

,fr - ! thank you fur ending me ihe the rSih April, 

containing your leitfii ^uid a u&ofiil map. . . ■ 

' l gjitiier that your opinion* anil initio ore mainly mace ofd ahiiugh I 40 
ftmher than you do as to ibe ijcccss^j of abstaining from ah interference 
an the aSatFS of 1 lie ifihrtfitoi not absolutely umle* the < omm! <if ihe 
GotemutetiL of IndtP, 1 oafi sec no halfway between complete indepen¬ 
dence and compete dependence. All the Native State* in India, w ith 
she exception of Kifud, in my cmJiiaiiem, under the latter category 

I Lclitnx it so l m simply leupo^aible: to draw any lialf way lint; however mm 
may have been ihe original intention of only going fir arid no further. 
Once allow n hand 10 be drawn into The mnehinery of Xatirn Ad niinist ra¬ 
tion* iu;I iwncf or later [he whole body must follow. To swaiitfw up a 
Natfvt Stale i> a simple inuticr—but iheii the future a* well a? the present 
should be thoil^S 1L oh Lord DiJhousac in ith Fast Stfl,le-paptr im quitting 
[t\c 11-eioyalty in she uprifig rA t H57 i reminded us :hnt, in mr po&titon 
in India, 11 (he inijill while 1 cIeiiiiI* w ay ever ih^Tc^and huic enough it biun 
upon us almtni iuimedbidy in the shape of the Mutiny. 

wi , , The position of Russia in respect to India brans* the crux uf the 

whole i]uc 3 tiou sr L u orr< measures for frontier dt-knee, it recurs to me to 
[ok you wLcthct imv have been taken to u^eridn and make known 
the views and opinions Lhai find expr^sUoti in RussLini pemxifcaii anil 
journals and ar-j. therefore, accessible to the public:, including Russian opinion 

* - what publhhed in English ln>oks umt shifters, civil and military. . 

"V V11 tir printed paper* on she ^ubjeci of Qlgit K etc.„ art hill of 
Liite^simn infurmiiiiou which k-j tinifciy |.i eiu: ; lor frmta the lime I 

* eased ■ * he Thr; "MiHiary Merabei of the Viceroy's (Luid LyttonJ Colin ml, 
I Imvc had no opportunity of learning from u (Tidal source? anything hs to 
wIiju ■-.i^siri: in the S’riftMVest fn>nt^r I may add shut 53m r_ E 
unbuckled my iword in t 8 $i l Lmc Uved a quiet country life, only ablets 
gather what I could of public events bom the newspapers. 

fc * b isi shii shc-n-nighled and dangerous policy of ine J piogrcs&uta 4 that 
hj>, dr.mn uit inly writing 10 the 7 »v/cr r and 1 have only duue w> under + i 
tziv 1A public tiuti I an itnagjnu nothing moic un^juij J than the notion 
thni hei-au^j we iir-v, repeating I'neech^Mdera :mrt rifle J cannon, 

Ibcrelmc eSssj ^uccovfuj hontiir pidtry of fEmni:! years is to ije coiiTited as 
fouliihnevs, and iho Itidcpundeiu Tribesmen trampled uni let foot, and 
lb tir Icghrrmte ACfKmiions mocks, d nt with impunily : . . . 

! ,^, yo«T firmitd <omrn unfc.tiion uu the Bnlijt-ci of Chitial and 
uei^bbourm^ .^Gnu—«u-q.i thn utfl ynur wmmp | have n. nivauv of 
hccanrtttg soquainfed wish tine course of events which led to uui meat uu- 
funiimate intcrpo&inon in the affairs of tnoac If.^dliliGs, . . " 

ia / 4 T iom the Ti-lcgntTu* and t "oir^jtvEidimi^ kiier which apprared in the 
?W.v ot the rjth May, I was jjlad ro *cc sisoil 1 he truth nf all T have ^iiEd 
1^ now be* '-Mmg appirtnc to those on the ?.pn: —and *l pretty hill th^rc will 
be to pay before ihe U%t Rupee b expcndeit in irjing to build up a syitqm 
'* fujntier defence devoid of tuhjtit) whilst, ynsbitunalcly, l^ndErL^ ali 
si I- while hind to dtuib the Tvseiurcesk of Index 

" J R /wh ^JIe . jViT-r.'Ti ■ T?f fr:u igh j L ] e u is Li Mjncd itnick by Su Lqs>l 
GrpTin — wbub iuguhvE * ■- 4 j h hi* uncle in tin* monlh i mimliitr of ine 
\tnrtomfk f. wfuru fuake^ his [Mskuyn io regaid to the Chitral ^Lie^iion 
jmu f:sc_ir—jnJ hu opinion if, or ought to be, a valonblt supEjurt to uU j 
vide of the j rgLitii! T fit. . • + 
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** Voq are m liberty to name me as the writer of the following 
anonym mu letter from a contemporary in the 1 Asialic Review* 1 if you 
consider that doing *o will give *1length to the iMtcfiitntv I hkvc 
made, f believe I have said nothing but the truth— and the truth ought 
to be known h is the want of knowledge and I he tiippcj^uon of & part of 
the muh thsu hss^ led us into pan and present frnnricT difficulties 

iB ‘The original occupation of Cblltil lus led tin Lbl ai> opinion imo a 
series of political blunders, and anio wllal Mr. Gladstone onrt iertned 
li blood-guiltiness.* The independent tribesmen lieynnd iht Pethaurtir 
benders aie tint out subject*. Wc have never claimed (lit right to rule 
over thqm + aud we and the) 1 were at peace. We arc the iigy^twors, 
they gave m no provoaiisnn, and the Government occupies an entirely 
Jam and tntjusrifiabli: podtion in thnvc valfaqr.fi The tribesmen must 
suffer ihe more bravely they defend tlncmndnes. The weak must and 
will go to tin; wall as £ar as the present it concerned. Whtlftl (he loss 
of Ufc on our sick is hxniemable ; and ihe loss we inflict is almont crimbtol 
Yct with ail these aimuderaikiitv hey end diipate, and ihe dr ti totality of 
tiiliiwaling amicable ndafimn wilft Afghanistan and the tribwtmeo beyond 
mu borders, admitted h\ cvcijiraly, wc del all we can to incur liteir hatred 
In a lecture delivered by Vp, rmzwi he tells u« huw hostile the tribes nr 
Afghanistan are [ill to the English naif on, because rf die thoiu,inds of 
their countrymen And CMelijionlsts kUkd by un during d» two Afghan 
wn rs/ 

*Jf there b one thing in my outer that [ may lx- pennitted to look 
hark to with tativfjnjinn it is to rny -.uerium:* to^rittou to I he It tent bn 
of Couulahar after the war ended in i,—And thu in disugrteiiicj]: with 
the views held by a large putty in Indii and m England \ urged tlifit 
Candahnr be given up to remain an ifiicgftil (lit of Afghanistan. Hsid 
ihis policy not been carried vut by the Gov urn me nt usd PariuimtfU of the 
driv, iiur relation: wstts the Anist * «iiM never have been redly friendly and 
cordml “N. C fi 

Citxj fcM LnKtr Cun King anted hi* opinion upon our present 

Frontier policy, justly uirpmav : l " 1- thcru one? I much doubt it- 11 

Gmout. Sts: H. N D* PfclUfmtaiAirr, v.r_, g;ci t whites: 

11 When England undertake* a «ar it may be i^ntncd that mere revenge 
It not ihe only reason fnr sr, h m that the Indian Government have decided 
what is the objective from a msliiriiy and ipjliricd iMirim of view and have 
counted the cost of oirrybg (he wa*- to ut conclusion and df fulfilling such 
duties as devolve upon Government in consequence of ihcir action, in 
the i>f an c^pcdilioit into the hihoi^ii ^hlc rugiun^ Kyond tltc Northern 
fromiet of India if ts e&pctiilT) no cs-jn :u fulfil aJie urigiml pojetu fur 
retreat h diiTtcult imd cmtly ; hostile iribes ntjr tbc Lint uf eomm.imi. ition 
arc rendered mote hossik bt \nmtt Imuiin J during b^niltiie* and iribei 
ihat have Urcn Friend Sy m x libje^r Ui ^aectltbui or eitirieikifi jftcr ilsc 
retreat of ihe Brkudt fuice, iml tit? oi sun 3- ca|*egUlkinai t followed 

by relifemcnt, aie achlom fommensmiie w iih the co*t If Cwctnment 
ddibcTitely decided that in the torcresti of the Indian Emphnc it ii 
D&cwtryto hold Chinrli ;mc! to construct u r ;ad from Nowwheta to Oihral 
nothing should deter ti-em ftom amfm% om thetr pmjccL Indk has 
military and (,>ohiiv.aj offitcra and enginucit who m/ll quickly Accomplish 
the taric p 
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DR. 1. H. THORNTONS LECTURE ON StK RnHEkT 
S\SD\MaS Atfll'THE INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 


Ovation oi Gs^RALSml^EKTtoR Btl*KK: 

(t l listened to Mr. Thornton's admirable paper on ‘Sb- Robert Sftitde- 
man and the Indian Fionflier PtofinV orith great pk±siir* *ttd mtcteal ; m*i 
J was only prevented from joining in the *ub»pkni discussion bj an 
obligation to leave early in order to fulfil an important official cng4gC»eftt 
si the India Office. 

A| to San demurs frimsdf, f may say that he and 1 were great personal 
friends from the tune that we camjaugned together m die Mutiny ; and 1 
am glad to look Skick to the privilege of haring been Mbte to do Him good 
acme* in later fears, during ihe time that t was in responsible official 
positions in India, and at the India Office, after (he mutiny onwards. I 
wn* specially glad to be al)k as Political Secretary to naisi him, olmn&t 
singk-haniled, in the retention of the a^igoed District* and die completion 
os the railway, through the Hamai to PLfihin, as mcnlbned in a pan of 
Mr. Thornton'* {taper* 

"Sandenial's remarkable character if aptly uimmed up by Mr. Thornton 
*3 one * with human faults and imperfection^ but with a matted piedtmi' 
nance of all that if brave and good and lovable. 1 He died on unrewarded 
man, as ihtrtjrs go ; hut he had ihe more solid consolation in his laser 
career of looking back on an active life spent in patriotic objects, and more 
especially m the ffraimotlcih oti she Webern Trontier uf India of a policy of 
peace by bold action, .ml in an cits a ordinary 1 influence pver wild burctor 
tribes which was unique. Of rlii* inriuenvu I was often a wittier, at % time 
wheti it wx* w«nh many million* So uiw On the ns alter of policy, 1 have, 
wishmtt heriiatton of demur, advocated during my own humble 
c^rwr, and Entire!) uiikilt with* the view* whirls ure quoted in the latter 
pan of M r, Thornton’* paper, taken from Sandrman 1 * latest otfiriaS memo 
randum of (Soo ‘ 

Ojuneok or Sie H, N, D + Prempt^iiust, 

" I hc tfsstrjordinsT}' insight into duocier with which Sir Robert Sarnie 
man was endowed* ins sound b&mc. hifc strong will, his kpn w ledge of ihe 
Eradtsiofis, customand trains id i hnagtii of Ofitmai^ Kts aifigtilm ptnsotul 
influence, hk determination to ^erre hU country and to improve the ithi- 
tiurt* with and 'ODiliiicft* of neighbouring SEato* uitablsrd him U> work 
wonder* oo iLlc North W«4 Frontier of India 

Simicman sbn a frontier officer set hitmdf to gain informal bn political, 
gcopaphlcai and personal the Tribe* and their rtilers beyond 

the Frontier lie deliberate-! * n the tituation, proved hhmcLf worthy qI the 
confidence ol «. ^ eminent and, when the opportunity amvedj he was able 
in cany out mtrisuTe* peacefully and willtou? btoodshcdr thar could hardly 
hnre been eirtctedi by any other man, 

S-iiukman g m duaily rmeisdcd friendly Ksisbh Control over froutits tflbc* 
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and thereby increased the area of the Indian Empire, ibfi lircngth of the 
Indian Empire and the sphere of tfifimmec of the Government of Ifidipu 
A policy of conciliatory intervention was successful in Eaiuchbtcim A 
singularly ilrcmg man wai ^ivctt n rcflU&Jftbly free hand to deal with tribe* 
whom he thoroughly undentood ; he w,u heartily hacked by the Government 
of India ami She result proved thai it^custe Governors General did well 
h wdectjng Sindemjm for :he duty aodin tupporung him in hit splendid 
career. The chid! methods that he employed were (tit) a sy^ttin wf 
regularly paying tribes workirtg under their own chiefs for miliury* |«Urc 
and other services and (arulj 1 system of obviating and settling quflxftli and 
administering justice by mean* nf Jirgnii* or Committee? of tribal Chiefs, 
but i t seem* to me that they were only mum* 10 carry out the policy of 
“ creating a cotutmmlly nf Interest* and showing the tribes ihai their tamu: 
b one with our own, in vie® to itiuLttuJ support and defence / 

A somewhat minlzi polity hm beon adopted by the Govcmmenl of 
India who; by eneouraging the embodiment of the Imperial Service Troops, 
hare not only rctiitved rile Prince* of India in ^ob^itJiary alliance* with Her 
Majesty From ihc danger and |%ttn&c of nutating great landisdpJintd 
armies, but have enabled tho^e Rulers to fed thai they liave a substantial 
interest and stake in the stability of the British limpire- 

It was San deman's pcnKwality that ambled bin* to melinite irilul 
service and st was the fear the thffcfi hid of Handemao anti their confidence 
in him which enabled Sandeman to work successfully ihrough the Jirgahs. 
A weak political officer could nos have introduced or depended on eiibcr 
system 

Although the principle* of nrraiegy arc unchangeable, Napoleon thought 
it wise to change the system cf in* tic^ cmy ten years ; so in frontier affairs 
it sterns wive to adapt the rmrthnd of carrying out a wiv? policy 10 the 
drcLsimtin- cs of the tribe-i 1 ■ he dealt with If tribal sBtvice J«id atbil»’ 
tion by firgflh» tn any ***.? ^metl likely to be iinuirc^rial, Sandenmn 
would chruhtTcs* h.avcfoiind mhcf meani to create 1 community of iniemK 
and a reason, which frontier tribes would .if knowledge to lie valid, why 
they should link ibeir fortunes with I he Krimh/ 

Colon z:i- silj^cvn f.iviw'i with the fallowing valuabk informs linn • 
11 From my personal arqusmrance with Handcmun 1 may siite that I con- 
siikr die present * Forward Policy'the direct nu iconic of his policy—I 
Heart the logical c£msc<jl»eticc of his policy mi explained to roc many yews 
ago by himselfand that I consider it the proper policy/ 


" most that Dr. Thornton sn eloquently said as to the pcrwwiri 
ch.vrarurisdo and public services of Sir Robert Sandenatij J find it a 
picture to agree. I bad met, and heard much ef # that gallant officer in 
tS— at Itavntay and Pr Thornton's admirahlr eulogy filled in the portrait 
already outlined in my mint! Our acknowledge^, however, of Samle- 
nuo 1 ! qualitki and the ptliciic regrets c&prewd ml the Leciuie by his 
drooled perianal friends I hat hU career w» rut cJf iii its midsi mttM not 
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Mind us 10 the events in which SamJetnun played a (urge, fliough only 
ministerial part, *o far as these events were the precursors of a change in 
mrr Trans,Frontier policy which Dr. Thornton justly described as “revohi- 
fiooaujr-" Nu delineation of Sandemarfs character and career, however 
alirsetive, am be an apology for the violent new departure entered on in 
iRjfi by the Government of India. It lupersetkd the wise and consent- 
live roan? |H1 then followed during a suctestfnn ot Vkcroy^lties, wish 
col* one deviation (that or Lytton) from Owning to Northbrook and it 
ha* landed India in this present political emangltmenc and financial 
embariaj&tfien! of which no nun can foretell the issue. 

This M TCTo!«tim^ has wrecked the former stable condition of a self- 
supported sd he out amed dependency. Surely, Dr. Thom ion docs not con 
tonpjatf thiA disastrous :esull with ajuanimity, Tlu destinies ut our 
l ndiati Empire tiave been duped not much by foresight, or by wdl 
considered principle*, as by ibe influence of silting pcnonaliSks on one 
hand and of sinister ttiadiinatuajiH un the other, winch hare nvtrbonte 
fimtv of our wisuat Angtu-Indian stst-_non if by a malign fate. In 
dmt rapid, it- trogradc cvoluiion hhc* 1876, Sandeman was probably ,\n 

tineonaciou!*, thoti^li j«uliar 3 y efft--: 1 tft. fwnor. In his masterly monograph, 
Dr. IlsoinioTi hs* told us the H-tory from the Pan jab standpoint. Let me 
snyjdemcmE it by 1 few notes from that of the Bombay and Supreme 
Government* There arc, at any rate, a few missing links in his statement 
regarding the difficulties and ccmteMioria that ar<?se in Hind Ft under 
management in 1874-75 which he might not 10 mill know from (lie Panjabi 
fide as 1 from that of Bombay, Hot again the 41 personal factor* vu 
the energetic but aeifwilkd Colond (aim* Sir Rolrert Phajfe) a fixture bi 
the ISottibaf nuanei Master Genttafi PejiartfiictlL The time came, when 
lie had to Ik: provided for* or P the stirred prittuipk of promotion, fo? jo.vster 
(ul utfin nf Adequate iHiLoInniduti :md though he had no experience wkt 
ever of political wviee, he was pitchforked 43 disastrously lutq Smd 
public, air he wit luLi^pmntly* on the same principle of l>F emoluments ' 
btu the Petition of Resident at Hiroda! On the Siiu*.Fmntkr Pham 
founds as hii irmnedutte superior, the late Sir William Mels wether, the* 
Comma isiooet of Sind, one nf Jacob** aptest I Jcuteaaunuj and w ell vec*vd 
in dcaUog with the Khun of Khchd, the Belurh ehiefa, the Rugxic* thv 
Muuitfs etc,' Of course, the new f mntict SupertnlL , mlence i amateur 
experiments, souti brought him into coUiunii wfrh the tribes urn) with the 
C -immissioner. Sir Philip WoudhcHHCj Governor uf Bombay, w*» unable 
10 hold in even baUnce between the twoot three masterful men in Sind 
imd tiidr SirBLOhdlibfa mskalria bad to be deali with mainly by the 
jndicU -mnd ptdstiad member of Caundh who 1 would be conventionally 
inclined to support the new-fltrdgeil pohiicai + Hic Supreme Gurermnent 
rns «lr AL m-Hume to ■ -nooth things down, but withom ntail So 
S-mdiirtiiU: v attention wjj gradually drawn to the exdrcment attioog the 


Journal otihe Eijtf. fol r iwprr bj |dow Sir 

™° ^ dwi ^taxuief K ia tikriftJ ifar4bfaM N. W. JW*rt whiefc 

u«w ji^i «, the a Ik *cisl SitliL Tmm- FrooLticf ami Ha* 

1 mjj|i cj E - iiBOri «n4 of «rvml isf she tnferi iten Hud^ndn mm ohc^ikiI wilfi. 
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Murries and other Tidudt iribes near hii own Tatij.ib ranges and tint 
Ran jab LSovcmiueiJt would be nothing loth to resend to the tempi at tan 
yf extending tli.de own influentL' and finding opening for their own aspiring 
officers They frrund a ready bactfif iti the \ iceroy^ powerful Private 
Secretary Majur Haring—since ennobled. it was thu^ that *fcts Panjabis 
"‘came down like a wolf on the (Sind) fotd^ The Bombay Government's 
hand ns forced, a fid Sandcmm l>erame in effect pura mull fit Warden ff 
The Mar&hfs hitherto under Bombay anrl Sind. The obi order changed. 
The Khan of Kcbt has since Veen virtually superseded and the official 
Maps now show a targe \taa m beyond the Indian border, marked as 
"British BdudmtaiL* Then rains the Afghan war* the Hunxa-Nngyt 
and Chi3-1J rjmpaigns. and now ibc Oiitrdl expedition* devastating the 
countries of the Htmlukush up to die foot of the Pamir* What will he 
left td this wreckage nf tribal fcdtriatfoit^ principalities jnd stales, no man 
knoweth. This mighty c >r minimi has been mainly directed by tin. British 
Cahimitso? iht: period and no one dan ralmty follow (fuse 11 revolutionary 11 
transactions* which arc shaking our Indian |c.tnpir= tv> hi fmin dal ions, mth- 
out seeing that Sandetirari s yuirt vs:i-. only mediate an-i tncidenMl l'lte 
siaitasman has yet to arise who can control ihe storm that has ensued. 

Ast;r n TxmA?h" 


We hive just fficei™! from Mr. julm Murtijr ih t *wgw»4 c$x* -«n “Sir 
Robert Sandcm jo 1 which IH. T H. [iin^ h-- Iweii cumjiiJin* -nil of 
the ahundACce yf hb aim knowledge of the- man ami hw pulley is abn 
from the great material placed at fib dbpuKiL We propose to review tht- 
nspoiiam work in our nest: issue. In the m can while, wt cannot dram- too 
prominent Attention to the Lecture cm *5ir Robert Sonde man and the 
Indian Fronriur Policy * which the tdiobrly author delivered before the 
Eadi India Amd&titi* and which is published tti this Issue. Wd arc con- 
vinsxd that not onlv the brother^ffiem of Sir Robert. Saodrrnnn, hut 
alio all vtho arc interested in lb® hbtury of <m Indian L rentier Policy and 
it- prev.-ni rievdo] meui, wHT find that ibh Lee tun: >. a* full « fin fori nation 
as it is admirably written. 

In the kcrine, which \% of ccrotsf, amplified in she luKik, Mr. TlmmLon 
itr^i takes a brief purvey of the leading team ref n£ the N, \Y Frcmrhr o? 
India and the policy pursued towarcb ihc tnln^ inhabiting it, op to Sandc- 
maB» arrival on the scene,—a survey in which full justice is done to the 
jpkiidid results of Lawrence"* rule, in spite of fus f| ctoatboider * system . 
he then derail jcs the great wtjtL Sandtman did upon I he fro n lief and the 
rt volutin ns hr effected ux the attitude ol the Oovernmctil ol IeuIij towards 
ihe frontier mlws . the lectuier iheti deals with the pen-onai dwMter r>f 
hn hero and the secret of hm success and lastly with the lemilt of the 
f>oJicy he inarngutised Jo regaid to the latter there ii toom for dafference 
or mpiniop, but all will agree <Ms Sir R Sandemsti a 
persorohiy.'' whose long and active work on a remote, but important, 
frontier Ii richly deserving of the admiration *nd gratitude of his 
conn! iy men. 
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The quotations from Sett de-nan T s last Memorandum fltt the treniaicrit *f 
frontier policy with which Mr. llomton concludes his Icaum— wiD he 
mud wish spsrinS interest at the present time. 


We (egret to learn that the Heir apparent to the Persian throne; 
MiiialTcr<d ilm-Mina, who Eft su fieri tig from Bright’b diiea.se, h unable, 
for various reasons, to leave Pcrfihi* And so cannot carry out the redom- 
inendaliun of his mediesl nd viler, Dr, Adcock p to tike a course of mineral 
waters in Europe, which would doubtless both alleviate hit suffering and 
prolong hit life. He is just ovrr 45 yew* of a ^t r having been bum on 
the sjth March. 1)455, Hta Eldest wr and heir it Muhammad Alt Mina* 
Itexad-es-Sulianeh, bt-m in 187* and martied. in t 893, lo Mai ike h jehaji 
Khanurn, a dfinghier or' his Uncle* Naib es-SuJtanch, the present Minister 
foi War and Commander in-Chiuf of the Army. 


TIBETAN LAM A ISM. 

Dr. VVaddeirs Iwsok on Tibetan ! ^tmnriatn is mos! intefcsiing. The 
isolation theory must soon be abandoned by till In Tibet, a combined 
influence has been exercised by BuddhaH"ira T Hindus and Persians* and 
though Dr- Wadded ai first denied that the last bsd a share, as I ax-amed* 
in the J fu&tfyam* mythology, he now admits the mutual influence of 
rdigions tint; on another. This holds good both in reli^inn aorj in knoir 
Icd^c nor do I *ec dial there is any force iu objecting lu my views, the 
1 'ebrtinry New York Critic detv, dmt the) are not endorsed by Prufcssors 
Max Mullet and I-c^e\ Statements mu*4 stand or fail hj arguments and 
rc^nn^ and not by patronage J r Edkijcs, 

Tilt ijiu h m Q iru -ix nsr queen «■* KvutxM..- Mrs. Hbhop. 
the tratcILer, had long anil intcreHiltg interview-, with the King and Queen 
nf i otca. The Uueen f^a* a c harramg mannet* but, hke so many |M;-T^ri.ni 
itt the higher daises in lhai ruuntry, scruples not, it is fiid* to nuke use 
of poison nc A*>af5itiatkm to remove enemies Slue has an attractive way 
of speak rtig. ^hi: :*aid f " avk voter '/utan if die ever thinks of poo? Corea. 
She has age; good health, very many children, and grandchild ten. I 
admire het and urooid ffke 10 knowp if she ever ihinks of us* Two 
Methodifli Chris sun otinvciu who hare received their cduc-itkaii in 
America are recent additions to she Gifruicrt 

Cokfan Rcvum ]'hii consist* at present of $4,468,5# j including 
S3,000.00a borrowed £miu Japan, Taxt* Sm 68>5*T The etp*ndhsirc 
is J^So^gro uv-ludlt^ King 1 * Civil Usl 5584,615 Other outlay* 
$410,155, _ 

Orix esc Loans. =Jn the tunimi] of Uat yen China 1 policy ra* ty 
bring tJOOpi from every province to inert Japanese iiitouhiL The Peking 
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Cabinet believe -1 that by successive annie* coming fresh to the field I 
might be conquered an.! glory accrue to China. Mottev was requited and 
the Board of Revenue received |cmiksion to raise ii by native loans. 
The amounts raised were Canton Tads 5,000,000, Shansi Tk 1,300,000, 
OwJi Tts, i.om.om, S'i cits i Th, 380,000, Kimj s« 11*. 1.810,010, Kiang 
si Tla. 230,000. Hupei Tls, 1.10,000, Sachweti Th 140,900, Peking 
Tli. 1,000,009. In all, more than ten mil linn hicU were rai-red. The 
Board is now convinced tlut this is a wrong policy. TkU is what a 
memorial of April 1895 wy* anti the reason given a that China’s gain a 
in receiving money from alirtad, but that, in fact, she rends away more than 
she receives. There is an allusion here to opium and cotton piece goods. 
By buying foreign antclr* China loses the power tu find money easily 
herself. The Board advises the Emperor to return to foreign loons. To 
this the imperial assent was given April iSth. 


As late as September, 1894, the probability ikn the Japanese would Ire 
defeated by force of Chinese numbers seemed to Ire great but, oil 
through, the timidity of the Military and Naval forces of China hat been 
conspicuous, though individual-, have shown tumplv* of braver?. The 
Chinese have avoided battle* insreacl of reeking them, and this lias been 
true both Uy land and sea. The Japanese hare been careful to be injreror 
in numbers at the critical point 1 by converging two o; more armies on the 
locality where they intended 10 make a great effort By «trh action at 
Ping-yang they drove the Chinese out of Korea ; and there the bravery of 
the Muhammadan general Tin, whn fell in that I untie, was neutral! red by 
the cold indiffcreitre of the other officeis who made no efficient use of 
their forces. By giving the oniw To retreat they made the results of tire 
capture uf Ping-yamj far greater than drey would have been Lid they 
fought manfully, The strategy of ihe Japanese generals was too touch r nr 
them: they left the Chinese .1 Hud to retreat by, and they KUriicd hy 
that road. 

The ensuing winter wa« unusually reieir, and this helped to prolong 
the wir. Bosh ihe great events which have since happened — :h,- capture-* 
of t’un Arthur and U'et-halwei—ti?ok place ih eurcmdy cold weather, 
which, though it did not prevent these successes, at least prevented the 
advance uf the jap.io. : irmies to capture the cities of Uositdcn and 
l.tao-yang. The mountain chains here presented great «btrk'ii flies. The 
numerically large armies of China rendered the employment uf Urge forcss 
necessary also -m the port of iht invader* : and Japan preferred dntroyfcg 
the fleet nt Wejhai-wci to strengthen in.- hef snu; in (he iior.li for "he 
capture uf Moukden. It was tile loss of her fieri it Wri-hai wet that de¬ 
cided China to »uc for pvacc. 


Ftikijir>\.—An educated people does not approve of being giveu away 
to form past of another kingdom until they have been asked if the? njc 
willing and have consented. In Formosa, the Chinese population ts irnret 
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uneasy- It Is said \h±t the y are beeomihg inclmfid for mtiepGodence, 
The gentry cumot disobey the emperor The insurgents. therefore, if they 
will tim be fuhjuct to Japan an; comipdkd id drill, oigan Lx, and fight, on 
U independent fonting. This it h said they ate do ins;. Probably ihe 
Jdjaoeit will overcome this cli^rnitcnt hy finding or* tijtatfoii for ihotunds 
of labourer* in public works. We shedt w. 


A Committee* with power to add other specialists to their number, con 
skiing Of Dr. ladtner, Dr. koal, and Mr. J. Gailaticvi has been formed ai a 
meeting recently held in she tiuildhali library, lor tiro purpose of reporting 
on the value of the various philological and oilier specLditte* represented 
in the vast Library of the hie Prince Lumen Bonaparte with I he view of 
the eonridcraritm a* U* whether, and up what terms* ill aiuilifriircm for the 
nation, by publft sutampuon or Otherwise, might lie TctxirninemUd. In 
any cue* we think that it wuuld be a pity to diverse, Ify sunion or partial 
sale, a library which* in its integrity alnne, is r<praenurive of the hktaty 
and development of a *denCt in all, even its most remote, branches, to 
which the laic veteran PhilaLogkt and Pr-nce devoted iht labours of r. long 

life 

At a recent meeting of the Koyai Asiatic Society* fruit Sayce in the 
Chair* m number of irnporianc fwopotab by Professor CL Suhter were read 
regarding [he continuance and proper application of the Indian iiovcm- 
ment 'i Irani to the Arch&ofogical Sutvey of India, now threatened by >iUl 
further reduction, ii not alxfliiion. It was unanimn iuk felt that die 
l iovernntoiiL could not. whalc*o other dilim theft might tat on it, with¬ 
draw from a support to m underuJdrtg which gained it the %j iitpathy of 
the learned world at =o iimtkijimj- a coat as j£$^<v annum A Civilian 
pre^nt ihisnglit that all cllbru should be I eft to the Impairment hut he 
forgot I hat ihe gntaieit aft^J-ologwaJ triumph* in India have been achieved 
by Jyfmie fcjtffofen and that* iinler> the Is in Moch wiih all 

officials* European or native, and others mtcreated in anin|uarian enquiring 
aml r aides* ii* uliuady too small ^7201 L iiuTCtsed tenfold, foe co-Q{Keruiidii 
of all* willing to ssskl, is indispensable. 


INTERFliREMCK WITH NATIVE STATES. 

The qtir-mun of how far wre aru juM tried in interfe-rin^ wish the inhJnnt 
.-iLion ul Native Stafc:* is a nr ahoui which lliefe are twrioui 
ofoniiiRi, Some lay that w- ihmild leave them severely alone. and allow 
them, w to speafc, to *iew in their nwn puce; when agrin saj thai the 
k f i I i t h Govern m cTit ah -m ; I ;t in i e r fo : e in all r .u-^ri uf inj e ^ :i lx - rha E t he 

Rctulem at the Capital of un independent Stale ffhouLd be the uliiniafe 
i-'j-urt appeal ; and that our roponsibmiy for good government and 
i./i.:c f' f;-.T metely can fined to iSiui=h Indun but eiteads aLo to cur 
protected ami feudiiuity tstartt, Tbcrc fa a good d&al to he fold for the 
laitf T OTiumail; Fnr it mun be alwayt l>urnc in total Lhal since the irnrn 
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of the “ Pm Rritannka B we have taken away from the jwoplc the 
only and lime honoured rented; of oriental nations against a despotic and 
tipptcsiivc government, 4e„ revolt anil assassination. We act it the 

.7* of Indb to kec P ,he P®"* throughout the land, and this pratertion 
ts of considerably greater benefit to the in depend cut Princes than ii a to 
the peoples under their sway, 'Hie result ia that injustice is often com 
muted and oppression is (practised, against which the people have no 
remedy: hecause while we prevent them from indulging rn any out- 
bursi of indignation we refuse to interfere in matters which concern the 
internal adminisl ration of an independent State; This word “indepe* 
drni is a very tnUhmding one. The condition of affairs at the end of 
this nineteenth century is very different front what it was at the commence 
merit, V hundred years ago, rhe different native States were either our 
****** of °°r allies In the course of time the former have been con¬ 
quered and the latter have fallen bio the second rank of subordinate 
States. No one wilt for a momeni pretend that in the case of a question 
of Imperial policy affecting the whole country, we should be Justified in 
yielding to the willies of one or more States merely because Ihey claimed 
to be independent. In such a care their protests wendd not be regarded, 
nnd they would he compelled lo conform with the Imperial policy, treaties 
and agreements notwithstanding. When the Queen became Empress (1 f 
rndia. the whole condition of the relations between the Imperial Govern- 
meat and ibe Native States became changed This being so, if we refuse 
to recognise the independence of the vassal States in a mailer of Imperial 
policy, are »e justified in refusing to interfere to nisi ten of public justice 
and good soinmment in which the interests of th- aiillions under thrir 
charge ire concerned? The different States may haw thdr own tan and 
customs and their own system of revenue, total ion and administration 
These are all more or less founded upon dvitued bums, and the people 
who reside in such Slates do so with their eyes open, -o remark especially 
applicable 10 strange* who of their o-n acaird take up ihrir domicile in 
such flmmnrs. Hut it is the administration and execution of those laws 
with which we haft- to do for it rlepeniis upon the manner in winch they 
are aJtuifiiiPircd whether jrrstiin* is done or injustice is rstii'nititd 

The■ Queso Kmjires* being the over lord of the States, I maintain that 
the subjects of 4 Native ruler have as much right to expect redress, 
fur injustice font the hands of heT representative’! as lure her numediate 
subject*. But as long us we refuse- to interfere in matter* of internal 
administration, they are not always sire of receiving that justice, and j re 
debarred from appealing to the Britiih representative. The British Real- 
dem 31 a Native Court should Ire something more than passive tie 
should be thr Guide, as wril as die Phikeophcr ami th.- Friend- As tat 
as the States ibenwel™* are concerned, the j* licy ] advocate jV the 
kindest in the end The Hewing-mihet'r-own-juice policy, is calculated to 
lead, in die long run, to rnalaiithinistfacton, which compels an interference 
of a far more active kind, if not actual annexation. In many of the minor 
Stain, such an vome in Rajpotana, this is what is practically dune, but in 
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the larger States this is no? the case, and the outcry of 11 interference with 
an independent State" is apt to be raised, whenever the Resident en¬ 
deavours to advise it for its own eood This outcry generally proceeds 
nut $n much from the Princes themselves as from their officials, who* for 
the most part. have been borrowed from the British Service, ot who have 
immigrated from British Provinces. 1 by no means advocate a nagging 
and fwtty interference in matters of detail; but where the canytng out of 
the laws, or where justice is concerned, the subjects of a native State have. 
I maintain, as touch a right to look to the representative of the Imperial 
Government for protection against misrule and oppression, as the Princes 
themselves are entitled to our protection from rebellion and anarchy. 

Ex-Potmcau 


1V< deeply regret to hear or the death of Colonel Lews* Conway-flordon. 
* i.r , who wn» drowned in the collision of the steamahTp '* Pcntance'’ with 
the yacht *'Scotia" on the 35th Jtrnr, *£95- He was born in 1S3B. IHs 
Indian career is so full that we must reserve his obituary to our nest issue. 


We are compelled, for want of spite, to omit in this issue, the following 
important papers, among others - 

The Rev. Prof. C IV. SLaistedl, nix; "Phuettkian Colonisation in 
Scandinavia." 

[’.Kidit II. H. Dhruvi: “ Tht Bhafau Natya Shostra (Indian 
Dnmitici].” 

Dr E, Schneider . 11 Discovery of Pelasgit Inscriptions" an.I review 
(hereof b) Bjiod Herbert dc Reuter, 

Abu llic following tnictertuig kitsri, among others: 

" Dwarf* in the Pyrcncci ami the .’UltH," by R. 0- Haliburtoti, it.t_ . 
M Dwarf Races" by D MacRitdtic. 




REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Messrs. H. Au-tvH ano Co.; Waterloo Place, Lowiion 
i. Lttrs 4 Indian Opart, 3 vob, ; 1895, We *« glad to ur a third 
edition of this excellent work, which it, however, neither to welt-known jtr.r 
40 much studied as it deserves, A detailed review would much exceed 
the space allotted us, considering Ihe many books sent us during this 
quarter, but even a mere list of Ure lives embraced in it will show the 
nature of the work and ihe deep and important lessons to be learned from 
its (ages, by those especially who either contemplate or art engaged in an 
Indian career The first two volumes are by Sir J. W. Kaye, the last by 
T. tt. EL Holmes—each biography and each volume being complete In 
it»Hf. The versatile t-ord Cornwallis twice Governor General of India, the 
diplomatic and cheery Sir lolm Malcolm, the soldier^tviliin M'umlstujti 
El pit histone, the epicene Rev. H. Marivnand the great-re tad ed Sir C after- 
wards lxnd Mdcalfe fill the first volume; ihr light and loquacious Sir 
Alexander Humes, On adventurous and ill-fated Arthur Connolly, the 
indomitable Eldrcd Poufnger, the unfcrtnnatr D'Arcy Todd and the noble 
Sir Henry Lawrence make trp the MMd; and the third Rive* us the 
quaint yet grand figure of Sir Charles Napier, the biography (a little out of 
plaist among Indian Hurthle*) of his tolditr-historian brother Sir WittJaiu 
Napier, the dashing hot dart Hudson, ard the exemplary Sir Herbert 
tvlwardn The biographies are dear, full and well written, though occa¬ 
sionally some are turedlctsly diffuse. ( mtroverled points are clearly and 
plainly staled and several questions, both of historical fat!:- and jteronid 
character and nets, ire definitely solved As instance- *._■ may tints the 
exposition of Sir C Napier's action in Sciitdh. the unveiling of the real 
and by no means worthy character of Hudson b whom one wondm ai 
much at his daring bravely and nuliurv talent ai at his contriving wmb . 
how fo renre on till death iti j service which seldom allows such its he to 
continue under its iWt anti file o*r;. tun; (which the author means for 
praise) of the werliudcd Martyn—.nervous, weak, v a c ill at i ng, morbidly 
inlm|wsiii'c >md imii:, yt, ptcnnnpiuoiii to :i decree: after a 

fortnight's study of Hindustani he lold "Gilchrist my desire of Ira floating 
some of the Scripture with him " (VoJ, 1 , 483) S He eventually did make 
some transbuitKis, of winch the let's is said the more they will do credit to 
ha otherwise useless memory. Ms‘col in's life shows how little was once 

thought of even the most brilliant services of Anglo-Indian official*,_ 

contrasting almost painfully with tlm present over-tiding of honour*. Alto¬ 
gether, these book:. arc full of well written matter, and deserve more than a 
Cursory perusal— a place in every g.fcd library. 

Miam AiHIK Alfb Co, ; I.O'ilMiN AJTll ElEllt.lt* 
a. Tkt Dntonnet 4 PMfaostna, fiit&sf 4 Atari 435-519 ■ by 
K- A. Waixib DittxjE, I itt. d., r,s.A. tt;. 1 vok ; ifi/ji Mr, Wallis 
Budge has conferred - great boon otn Syriac scholar* by (bit edition cm the 

o 2 
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Discourses of f’hiii.mcmiBj, of which the drat volume gives the Synac text 
very prettily primed by W. Dmgulin of Leiprtg, and the second an English 
translation preceded by a critical introduction that include* the Syriac tut 
oi some walks of Philoxcnus Lending to thro* Sight on the discourses by 4 
statement of his beliefs Jtscl view*, which underlie parr* of the discourses 
and *nJ i out j clear knowledge of which, their argument is not always easy 
to fallow. It matters Si tile it: the present day, though the fact doubtless 
did eviJ in its Own, ili.it I'hiii menus wu* a leader ,tinting the Monophyritcs 
and thus helped greaily in the sejaiaison between East and West. His 
writing* arc valuable to-day at specimens qI a facile and graceful style of 
Syriac. The text is taken from a collation of S manuscripts m the 
British Museum, ranging from the 6th to the yih Century: and we quite 
agree wrth ihe hjtmttl editor, that, with his careful smdy, we now have it 
f unity nearly as perfect as when fim issued by Phil oxen us; (tic inmsktiijB 
fa HMSsUem ; and in every way the book deserves .i wj-eu welcome from all 
interested in iyriac studies. The 13 discourses are on vety various subjects, 
and sorae of them are of pMtcnrmu length. There are many vigorous 
passages ■ and wc were interested to Gnd Cicero's fevered man clamouring 
iyr water reproduced (II, p. h is a great boon to the student of 

Syria', i-j find so excellent a test with the far its study, as 

Mr. ha* here *u careful !y provided. 

.UvrtuuA Y»Ak-liix>y; mi n Putti iamno Ca * Stnsirv ajtc 
. MlUHH’HNE. 

£ y<- ,r finok Ausfntiia /tie tSgj f edited by the Him. F, 

ClKt^mujL, Member of the Legislative Council 0/ N.S. Wales rfe^. 
This, the fourteen 1I1 annual number, is a perfect (knn*rut of injktitiatinn 
regarding Ann rain anti itsvHitnus colonies, but doe* not include Tasmania 
Or New Zealand. The mas* of matter includes historical, administrative 
and ituhiical information, carefully and accurately compiled and brought 
down to dale; and the mimitenv- of derail may tie judged—quoting si 
random—from the inclusion of ** Hints tu house - holders regarding 
water-supply “ (p, 371), The boot n invaluable to all connected with 
Ihe Australian colonies; we have to thank the Agent General of 
N.& Sir S, SauJ T for his kindness m sending Us bn own copy, tor 

peiuwl and review; and our readers will be glad to have their attenimi, 
drawn to a book very neotssary in forming a coned idt j of the actual 
plait ion of l he AsiiUiiwn (.'atonic? 

Tjte Haxgjh« PctEis; Siam, 

4, C htrfitktiittemtiHgQjtf , tkf Ttr*tftrf Gen nut* 7 i\ tit Siam 

by CawAiit G. K. Gebini ■ ,S.y 5 Thi* learned Pali scholar and ajcba^ 

deah in Inis vulurae, which fa* ji Injiitifijlly gut up a n L 
illustrated, wilh the hair-oitting at lumuie ceremony lirat it practised 
on all children, both niafe and female, m Siam. The work L divided into 
X parts, supplemented by numerous note* P 4 ri find discusse, the cere 
itratiy, generally, as 10 tu origin, meaning, and cbcnmuincex. Our 
author here show* the estem of hi* grest erudition in l«ih An j 
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U Bttfti knowledge , and he liarti the origin of the ctKinonj' to jun- 
worship,—perlupi the first of j!! idolatrous cults. Pun inj gives the 
tltfi.t;!* !jf the J ocsute ceremony for the common people and the nobles, 
and Parr yrd, the more elaborate ceremonial established for the royal 
fain if y, The illustrations comprise delineations of most of the object; 
uatd in these jicriunniiita, A complete and ex Intuitive discussion and 
description of so ancient and general a practice cannot fail, white forming 
a special subject of ituify for ihe Pali scholar and the student of Cotupara- 
**vc religion, to contain many a point Tor the consideration of other 
Specialan—say in Folk-lore,—tod a curious narrative fall of interest for 
the general render. 

M&5SH.6. A. trft» C. Hi.xck ; I.ojinoft, 

$. A Japanese .Warrior, by D. 5 lades ; j8yj, 1 * a jilcasamty-wriiten 
novd with a doobk- purpose. One of thsxr i* the depleting qf the life ted 
in japan by the English uuiere, which, faithfully as it msoii* to 'how their 
amusements and lore attains, doe* ml cnfiicictnly expose ilt drudgery t 
annoyances and weariness* The other i-impose rs to show hnn dreutn- 
maces may force a marriage between a mail and a deceased wifc^ ,sier. 
even again*t their intentiofsi though not much against their desires. The 
mom I sought to he drawn is that it j? best to legalize such marriages in 
general— regarding which. «e need acirceJy say, opinions will continue to 
differ in Sfrilt! of this book. The book itself h DOTeTtheless distinctly good 
raiding. The plot i» simple and all the be it .f for an entire nbiefici: of 
crime and wickedness in general, except sciniM-mongering . the leading 
characters are well ifir.^rintii j the jiMSitro of life in lajraii are well drawn 
and the story is well told ;—altogether j pleasant *nd agreeable hook. 

0ur ***** TuuMbtz, by the Rsv. James Rowinwff. 0,0 ; ,895, 
(Edinburgh, R* and K Clark, lul.) This Is another mlutut of the " GtuU 
Text Bwkr* Series, edited by the Heir. [>r* Charted* and MOvmon:. 
It purport* to convey the doctrines taught by our Lord pmonallr as 
mentioned in the (lOupcis, omiuing the teaching that came to oa through 
tfic Ap'cties I hough our author sincerely tries i>} avoid contm verst. .j:u! 
SUUC!) as impolemically as he can what hi* views, are regarding this trmrhing, 
surh a book nntsf of hs own nature be a controversial one Ntmserou* 
systems have been elaborated out or the four gospel*, and of the*c every 
author naturally considers best that which he hlmidl professes, Sow imr 
Review, being essentially non-cfimroveisul in mutm of religion, cannot 
deal with controvert ri subjects, which recesiirily ethi in this work. Hfe, 
therefore, confine ourselves to saying that the general efew of Chrisrianily 
is fairly Hated, and that the book is well written and eminently readable. 


W. Blackwoch> *tm Sos*, EoinptreoH Ann Exnmo*. 
j. jf«r«w (hi Geds, by Augusta K.i_eih ; 1895, We eonfes* to a 
perfect ignncincc of the author . but tile pqblixhrtV name is a guirmilerr 
uf a good book . it is well got up and printed, with full page illustrations 
Itdui photographs by well-laumm photographer* in India The authoress 
leadi a personally-conducted jsany to Ceylon, and on through India, up and 
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down the same, and back again What she has to say about the 11 gods, 
being generally taken from competent authorities, will pass muster; hut 
of knowledge of India itself there h a nmked dearth,— in fact, even of 
general knowledge. Thus we have {p. 3) 11 the ksu* moon’s delicate cres¬ 
cent swims in the clear deep-blue of the midnight sky the Italics are 
ours. At p. the author forgets that alt const citations change with the 
annual and diurnal motions of the earth, the position of their heads anti 
1,1 Eta with reference to the rimith, all the world over, Cocoanut 11 so-called 
milk . , . b b facta sweet juice not unlike that of a melon M ft. <*)- A 
^Portuguese archbishop of Goa"' becomes the actor in the grand tale 
reading the tooth of Buddha, Instead of the noble governor ( p. 29), 
Travoilm ip i dling Minlfis ■ arc taken off the pier and presently rejoice 
to stand again on a genuine Fragment of Efi^nrij to see white faces around 
I he in and luraf the sound of their native tongue” fp, i a6}— as if there were 
no European*- al Madras iUelf and EnghaU was not there spoken. H e need 
nut nsi thi ply instances. What wc have said will suffice to *bow that this 
hook will not bear criticism fm eorrecttiM and accuracy. But it b a 
pleasant* gossiping, well wristim ruur in the East, which is all the rtuife 
intciesring to re^d from it* having—to our tarte-HUt unmistakable flavour 
of Great Russell Sired, 

8. Sp#rf tv the Fomin and furknlan Stfpffy* by M a joa (IS. Cituber- 
lanb ; 1895 Our author has certainly delayed over-tong the publication 
ai his book ; hut the time that has elapsed since he travelled in these 
wild regiotij has not diminished, much Ipfis t^hausicd the initial of inch 
a juutiin ii Li.. TIil title situ ply inQ fldls describe* hit book. Ii cun- 
ct-tm* and sporl only* though h uammlly includes descriptions of the 

country and its rouics, its jieopLfr anil their ways* Hs difficult to* and Its 
advantages, There is not a word of politic in it—=ind we are thankful lot 
that. The author rural* the redoubtable t'dL Granite:KdTtty in the 
Pamirs, —gno to the toe nubto Yarkand ami Kashgar.— enter* Kus>bn 
EcTthnry,—kusssm n?fidiSt and traverses Knsarn in .Vu^iHtlUKIt 1 
wort] urn polhicx So much the better for the reader, who, tired of mch 
discussions in other hooks cannot but he delighted wall ihe simple de- 
serf pirn in - of 5 pert and travel which are here given him. St mtMfti l or 01 her 
wise* our author letta hit tale equally well Truth is nuL everywhere: a 
valued virtue; and 11 p, 241, we have a ipEcsided enainple—a K&nm 
Khan detected m petsatully ".Eiitoig thui he, Klarlm K b in ■*.- noi ^tc* 
- : -oi bj: *.j ,J ^une to Karbari with Lottie sheep-' The author s linguistic 
Mitiknnrms, allowing hint in convene directly with many pers o n* dining 
!tii travel^ enable him to depkt. almost untoteiittotiaUfi imny a shiriiarSy 
toteeitlpg lust uf diameter, ptfiwl, trilid -ur rulionaL The nup ai the 
end oi the volume 13 tciy gtiod v embracing all ihe author's trip* and 
jutime>% and giving, ^iriiutg other things a full detail of the scene of the 
Sjie c j<ramMit iLout Quint! , lor, as une of h»s cafhef ihooting tnpi 
il s d Li>„ijrr- bins n^jr Qulsii and h^ vtsiled Samarkand, the mup includes 
3 very *ujt- ntreith or territory. We can recommend the book to our 
readcti a % woii cn; sin anus 1^ ; many of them will, wish us, fed their rncmtbs 
wain on Teaming os ihe bi^ fir away. 
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Mtidas, Buss, Sa^tw \w> Yoskx ; Cn.Wt.x LottoO*. 

9, Tht Amir Aldur-Ra^n:a», by Stephen Whe£L£R, r.R.G,s, ( with, 
portraitt wit] maps; 1 jjyj. Not only its tin)ely appearance but its own Inina- 
sic merit anil external treat n<^ ; shmikl procure this book t hearty welcome. 
The unthor knows his subject, treats it fatty though briefly, anil Lis 
remarks <m persons, events and circumstances are fair, and well balanced. 
We must except, among others of a similar nature, those made at p. 171, 
on the Ftenjdch incident Not only is the subject of this biugraphi: a! 
sketch a remarkable man ; but his pent liar position, between Russia and 
India, makes his personality, his country and his descendants object* of 
more importance than they might obtain ior tlmnisekeft. The vicissitmles 
of the fortunes of Abdur Rahman Khan, hs aims, system and achieve- 
(Dents, bin govern mem and jicciple arc dearly brought before the general 
reader, and we imp: that a wide circulation of the book will enable a better 
idea 10 be formed of one of the most peculiar countries and peoples on the 
e*nh t and of their present extraordinary ruler, 

Calcutta Gnt;strMm Puss; IstuA. 
to. Utit t>J H'isiih Uruutmrtiti in fort* in aVd/fiv SfitUt^ by J. M- 
MALPtreitStW; itfyy. "ritia volume deals widt Wcsteffl India, that it. 
wilh all the Native States under the tjoverttor of Bombay, and includes 
the Penan Coast and Islands, Muscat. lire Somali Cuasi and Zanzibar, 
and is Irtonght down in iln end of rg$4- Tt i* the completing volume 
—iJie <>tb—of a series, m which are included all lb« Suits in any sense 
depending tin ihe tlovcmnitni of India as their suzerain. By Ibiiisli 
Enactments the author leils ns are meaiii those jrtwetding frotn ihc 
general jurbdictton over British subjects and servants In all Native Stale* 
And from the special jurisdiction acquired, by cession or cthtTwi*:, in 
Nalive States over persons other than British subjects and servant*, It is 
a. very vaiuahk- work of reference in the political, judicial and even Ihe 
adminiitrxtUe dc|Jtutiuenl5 of the Indian service, evincing a vast 1 mount 
of diligent mvxnij’iULtm ami judicial nccutacy. 

MtsskSv Cat>5KL(- Aim Co. ; Ix'snos 
11, Tht Sttrj ttf Afrit* and fit £t(ph^m t by Dr. fi. BHOWtt; (ftps- 
We utt in rerci|H of ihe fourth aud urtchidLni; vcifuine of this excellent 
work, the previous volumes of wliich we have noticed, with the praise they 
descived, ax iliejr appeared in HiCcestion, TW» one, dealing with the 
achievements of European muioijy in Afnca, all aim quite aa high a standard 
jj S it* predecessors- Portugal-as «,n the (lie chronolugirallj — leads the 
way; France and Spain follow : then the British, next the Dutch, followed 
by the British in South Africa, The Berlin Conference, -the Congo State, — 
/suuitar,—ihc work of Chartered Companies in I tea, Central and South 
Africa,—and Gerntin and Italian action are all successively and suecess- 
fnlly dealt with ; and the last chapter sinus up (he situation. There is a 
good though not exhaustive Index, at the end of this volume. 

Wt take ihe opponunity of the conclusion, of this—the best extant wofk 

on Africa in general—to congratulate the enterprising publisher* and tile 
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1 Tamed and *erf*tik editor* on the twuIi of their linden aking- Well 
written, Beatly primed* bcwirifuilf bound and profuse !y and splendidly 
illustrated, it leaves hardly'anything to be desired A variety of maps 
jlltiiirate the continent as regards its geology religion* commerce, etc. 
The best and latest works have been consulted, to ensure accuracy and 
furnish irfottnatiaft up to dale* While there arc scmic noticeable omis- 
sloes— *>g* the scanty tnrntir.it of Tripoli and of our flotilla of gunboat <m 
Lake Kvasss— it is within the bounds of legitimate and well merited praise 
to say that no one work equals it for the otem, cotrccinssi and utility 
of the information here collected and presented to [he public m a price 
which places it within the general reach. It should find an honoured place 
in every library. 

ii. -4 Jttitt A* A^rptf, by Fred Hurnaby. New Edtlion ; 3B93, Tht 
LrUerrat in this adventurous ride is ever fresh, erven when, as now. Ode can 
uraitl from St Petersburg right to the Caspian (and Far beyond) by rail¬ 
way, Theplouanl «itylc. the graphic descriptions die pregnant remark^ 
and the observant views of the daring traveller ure well known, and scarcely 
need our praise to ensure the book a welcome from our rtaders. Much 
ha* changed, but nui Russia nut h* fyitemotic iggre^sqoii^Eurdy despotktn 
.tod Tcetlcrj* Eiihciah and dearly written mctoss Burnaby"* work are the 
replies to those {ml I regret to sty [here ft re sdH many) who see in Rimia 
a great drilliing agency and a natural ally of England in .Vsijl The booh 
should be carefully read to sec both what Russia has succeeded in doing 
since U wrt£ fitti published and what she is still dding on the salot lines, 'm 
order lo forecast event*, pregnant with mighty results* which arc still in die 
dim hut peth^i^ not very distant future, and so which Russia is advancing 
hy leaps and bounds while England d timbers. 

Misers. Chap it an and Hall; Lohdos. 

(J. CJtim, Pr*uRt #nd /W, by R. 5, CtiMHtt (with map); 1^5. Hie 
■tithui of ihh vii?> wiLereirin^ J>!ok is « ^vll krmwn authority no China „ 
and, like hit other writing*, shi> bears vimt** to the extent of hi* kmw 
ledge of the p*st of 1 hhui. and alto to the clear ric-is sod general soundness 
Of his prognostication* regarding the future of thin cuunrr) The book, 
however* is a republic^ son chiefly of articles written for various Review* | 
and though in cich case the subject is <foftc brought down to dale and is 
supplemented with Atldhkinal information, Tta I cud in- d^fcells that toiiicmin 
to all such publication*—of bein^ tomcwfoal disjointed and tonfttqucnlly 
IeicudcIlisivcl But »o competeut a writer could not ^ive us over too jia^cs 
oJ tastier wdhoni furakbing m-myon fllini-mmi of Chintz thought, action 
and lif^numy a trail af Chittete character, individual!, social, and notional, 
—many an unionize of Chhuuc impracticability and I'owwr on the one 
hand and of energy and ^rrviV^riri on the other He thui shuwr us in 
■hot way China has jwogres^ed of late, in spite of its general immobility; 
n\d tthik he pfrartts many pictures for our admiration* he d» cxhiliisi m 
number of cturaciermics which cannot fail to provoke disgust in ihc 
difTerendy conakutErd IVcuetti mind. The terrible rurM? of the fli l u tlii] 
cipmpetkttc cE&mhmiLjm, and of the canicqucRC Wandiirakm fto coin a 
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word for cut ptnpdse) loums out in thetc pages in all the magnitude of its 
evil coRKquenw* ; but, iL the same time, there flicker glimmers of hope 
for the future. which Jl friends of China cannot but trust to see real tied 
fnii soon. There h a gruesome chapter an Torture ; thurt is much about 
missionaries, with which their friends mil not quite agree, hut the chapter 
on the Yellow River is. perhaps, the best part of the book, as it exhibits 
the good and the had points of the administration in what may be con 
sidcred a lest case of what the Chinese can ds> and what they fail to accom¬ 
plish. In the present conjuncture the book is very welcome as furnishing 
much-needed correct Information regarding a people in whom the best and 
the *0131 qualities of human nature ire mixed up in a manner most con* 
fusing to study without an adequate guiile- 

HlEssfii T. \xt> T. Clark ; GrufinE Street, EiifNnvnen. 

tfits i.iv: Rmmtst a»i> Rehjmxu.1 

ij|_ Sfriatnm.tutrirtt C*rflk finxkttfmwn I Dur October 

No. expressed briefly our satisfaction with the first irmsltnent of this 
valuable lexicon, which the kindness of tht jnubiishcti had placed in our 
bands, and now that they have sent us the entire book, neatly bound in a 
volume ol ; to paces, we haw much pleasure in bearing re*timuny to the 
uniform excellence of live work as it stands, which *i«Jte carries otif Ihc 
jwtiiubc of its first portion. Combining brevity with clearness mil a 
ij nematic arrangetueni s'itb ease of ttfcttnee, tt fill* s tons vacant place 
and will be equally welcome to both she Syriac scholar and undent. its 
■krmg st» Syriac-iJtin should ensure it a welcome in all civilized ccmnuies. 
where— though, j!ai 1 in * tUminiiiiing degree the latter of the two 
.mgiiagc* still it m international mean* of cotuinupicaUaft, Lt contains 
every «nrd used hy Syriac autbnrs, with references to the place* wli-rethcy 
occur. The priming sod genera l gemp lea re nothing to be :hatred , and 
wt both hope and expect that the publication of this cheap and excellent 
n-oiJt will be of great ure in cntfunaging and propagating die study of 
Syriac. There is (he he himself rightly say s} a very nctd’tR; Preface by 
.!*(ofcsanr I Il Noldcke. Thu j;rowing practice is niucii to be deprecated: 
each book -.iiuuiiJ >tand or Tall by iis own merits, and not by she bolstering 
of pammirtng jireLsit?. no mult.* by whom written, in ihc present care 
i: was all the iihik ncnikij bccou'.c HrokeiniattB s Jjxi&>H is 

i*nply strong enuu^h < ■ go hdore th-: public on its own merits 

Mti-Hs. A. CtwstAJtii utn Ca. 1 Westmis-tter. 

! 5 Jfwfw /s.«> faiii' b) CiH. B E EUnns. n.s.1 •fti,mfi, 

iS^- The gallant nut hot ace In to establish, t " that the '■ forward Policy r 
is « grave blunder, and 2 " ibm the *cnul frontier of India—the Inditt, 
with adjunm— ia invulnerable. Wfifc the Sts: point we quite agree , and 
even tb# second would be practically correct were Rufsix mad enough to 
itv a sadden irruption into India such as our author pictures Bui herein 
lie* hi> mistake. KusoU eomemphues do immediate invasion of India, 
hit tncritti ti it hot I her time and her plan jjt mature That plan conskfc 
in gradually absorbing slice after dice of die intervening lands, with their 
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complete MnsdfiteMm* Now thb h b=eirvy quietly but steadily worked 
mil - w eventually all the intermediate territories will be Russia ; and ihc two 
Empire will then be opposed, body to body* None now alive may live 
to tee that day, when all ihe obstacle* whidi Co!. Hanna hisre elabunrdy 
details wili hare been removed by the Rv*stficafia* of Afghanistan, and 
the last struggle for empire begins. To decide the inevitable attack to be 
impossible or foredoomed jo disaster, is simply lolling th« public into a 
fatal sleep destined to a rude awakening, Nothing cun pi event that attack, 
except a formal declaration to Russia that one step beyond her present S E. 
frontier^ under any pretence whatever, will make ring bind draw; the sword 
and fling away the scabbard: *h jt dcctaratiuo no British guvemment in 
these dtgenem* da).- has the courage to make. or, If made, to execute* 
Our gallant author** pamrwWng bonk should be read by alt who have it 
heart the tmrirUcnarkc uf the Empire : for u shows admirably ai least tme 
tide of a vital question, which should be studied from each of it* reveal 
points of view. ___ 

Tut, E um&uit Oft Gbotiumhcal tmtntrv *; Edisuvrc-h. 

{M Ua&tjiplwew asw Cg„ Epixhukuim 
i 6, ^v* K w/ war mif v/ th? Jfl W. Frcnfks af fndi £i, /ftitirA 

^/era/frar r* CAitrat; 3893. This map givvs more than St professes From 
below Karachi, Gwalior and Ciy^ it goes up to Khojend atari M arghibn 
to Rimutn Turkestan, and from Purrrah and ^shlbgcnj in the cast to 
Kandahar and Ktrtci in the west The right hand Upper corner has an 
enlarged map of the country between Kitah Punjab in the north to Mimtc 
ami f'Cihawur in the spuih, Lind from Srinagar in the east to Jelalabad in 
the we*: It is very prettily got up, and neatly executed; t*nd though U 
omit* some things dial might have been given upon the seat of war, 11 h a 
dear mud excellent map for foil owing the operations now happily closed. 


Mjl T. Flsifra Uwwisf’ Lonl>on, 

17 73 Vr Fc\f£r *mJ pc.^uy 0/ jVv /w by Htissv - 1^95. 

s lor author in an authority on the East, he describes places and people 
tucliJijeLt in Ks-Li foiar years' extensive navels ; and wJiik- hi 5 ; descriptions ure 
lively,, graphic find faithful, fhe views founded on his careful cibscrvanonB 
and investigations are generally {Regnant* sound and accurate. The 
nmukram Illustrations arc beautiful and well produced. The held covered 
is very citcruaviL Hcguuung with ijhiagbit, llung-Kong -tod the St nuts* 
he reviews vuttraivdy France. Russia. %*Iti arid Portugal in the Eisl 
T hese chapters are inoai interesting r and the ■immaiy plight be ihiit ihe 
firai is d/jirtj; everything tbv wrong way, ihe second steadily if slowly pro- 
sre^ing to romohdajhm, the shird atlcep arid the Uv. daui Then comes 
Ihe igin 4jf t hin*, which get* yimt ugly but mol ill-merited hits, and of 
which past. preseni and future equally dark a—next of Korea, of 

which a! leas? ihe northern put out otUhnr lells us l and wills much probable 
irulhj wilt evtniuiJh belong 10 Russia ; -and then of Japan Mr Smmaii 
is not ire± from the prevalent Jj;^u;jLatr>% Ac jx Japan did not 

provoke the bit war: at p, 576 she i* dubbed a ^flrai class military 
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power; and at p ,377* one of her huE 1 * 7 * blows, apparently for a long 
tine (with * bullet in his chest), till breath fails—which anyone can tdi 
would he an Immediate result. Tl is, however, when we come to Siam that 
we see how frfculiir sue iume of nur author's views, In the late plunder- 
ing of Siam by France, Sbm is all Lit the wrong and France in the right. 
The chief grounds of this strange assertion are: i" thatSiam was not strong 
enough to remt Frano* and thtJultl, therefore, according to the singular 
advice or Great Britain, have given in at once; and : 1 that the treaty 
allowing even war-vessel5 to come up to Bangkok was violated by Siam's 
refusing permission to the French vessels on their way ,M bully & 'am witli 
• H,: threat cf bombardment, t he first *hirws too strung «u ,tppr eclat Lou of 
the right of might, for our taste, and the second ii an interpretation wliich 
no statesman could imagine i when war and dismemberment ute ofwnly 
threatened, such right# cease uF their awn nature and by the jui £fniinm. 
Though Slant needs uudi reform, z.■■■ oar author says, and though its 
government committed many mistakes, and was erenguilry ef several I salts, 
Ihec neither justify the rgbtieiy by France, nor nullify ibe rights oi Siam. 
After another glance at the Malay Peninsula, our author sums up. Macao 
and the Philippine Isbrids will esare to belong to their present owners ; it 
iv best for Russia and England to make friends in Asia. Ghtna will have to 
be partitioned ; Fiance will not succeed in the East. over Sinn the vultures 
will ,pjand; Japan ha? n great future; Brimlnshould tm* sfterht-f Imperial 
iutcrtsrs in the East and consolidate them. At jr. S W « *™ ^ ” w ® 
hare the right and the oppanunity, ami therefore the duly to intend vur 
influence and trade, :n a word our Empire "; but then a; p. <>**■ nothing 
can Ik dune by uur government# eacepi ihrough the public conscience. 
That may be: but of late it has seemed u if thine were scarcely in insult 
too or an injustice too great fur our govern men is to submit to, raihci 
ihaii fight ‘—i to commercial, colonial or even Imperial imcresrsoimjwTTatit 
for which thi-y would dare to *Und up firmly or use a shotted gun against 
4 rim cE-'tii power The national rtm science seems too profoundly as'eep 
in the folds of self conceit and fear of nation, loo securely tied with 
the thongs of the whip* of Pony Government, in be loused to a reuse of 
its duties towards both Great and Greater Itriuin. 

i'tdk Mbt, hy Ees.uM R.v-ow* - 1^95. <Hew York Messrs. 
G- P Putnam’s Sans) forms 1 he 41st volume of TAt Sivty t?j Lit Asj/rowj 
Series and Li folly worthy <rf tts predecessor* for cactlleucc of form, Vusl, 
tixi, and valuable is the information collected by th* author from the 
numertiu* worts of -hich he give* a 1u»L Here we noie/wub surprise, that 
he has not placed even one written by any Indian Scholar; surely such 
pioduettntu- ammtg which we may. Without wiping any iinridious com- 
pmtsoEW, specify Habu Rome* Chun tier Dub's Cirili^ism m Amtmt 
India— E tiuold be studied by «if item on AT die limes. They might have 
enabled our quthm to reconstruct a better sketch of the early history of 
Vedk India than that given at pp 30 j and following. In fact, *t cannot 
haw lor this epoch any real history of a nation when *us Fndia ever a 
nation ?—hut only delineations of very ancient timer, life and tubes. A 
goud deal of spare is WiUterf in thu book, in the philological paits hy 
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needlesrepetitions vf < tfgimt* dcmsikmi-—Kmich. Spin^h, Italian, rg 
froiti Ji&iitt*—and in the historical part* by inoptsariuni? detail*—of the 
Euro [jean Companies. among itc 41 Sources of om Infonnatfoa" Mut while 
cannon give lei this volume :he un Glinted praise dtistirvird by nearly a]I 
it* predecessors, we can recommend it to out readers .is an imponani work 
in t\u% excel tunt con lairing % digest of much varied information, 

pleasant to read and dtscrviiL^ of stnriy. 

Mtsstts, Funk a no Nt.w Yofcfc, Ujeown At<ii Tnuosm. 

19, . / tSfrwfrn/ -ffir/rb w Ai-- .7 voL ii.— M to / ; 

iSe/5, Besides n jMtLtminjui ujinuunccmenL, noticed the fifft volume 
A to L) i>f this important American work* in our Kol for April 
amj it goes without saying thai all the good [Maims th*n indicated by us are 
evident aUt* in iltii concluding volume. The workmdmk* a vastly greater 
number of word* (ban any previous. similar one (he iUiulTnikuiv printing 
and bit Siting can l>e fitly dnjihed »-raiy by th^ xerfd >p!cudiri :—the amount 
ot learning atid special knowledge elisplayed in tis pa £cs by it* hand *if 
n- arJy *$& workers is simply immense, detailed, well digested, and, as .1 
Tide, flf ■’male;—and. considering ic$. rnjgnimde and imjmrtunce, its price 
i* tomjMrativdjr fow. Ie is more thnii a Dicttonarf ; and we do nor over 
praise it in saying that for ihe liuiy man, who is also of narrow means, it 
am tftco well supply, for daily iite, tin* |i1jl c o! an Encyclopedia 1 lew 
tsiatti.; 5 needed for daily reference are absent. But 3 icviewef should, 
jliovr oil things, be jmt ; and hence cannot umit its defect*. it* 
dennitioui arc nut always absolutely correct r,£, p 11 dw// 1 u stated to 
^ nma of visible *a|jcur nr collection watery particles diming in 
the alt ai vari:m heights,'—a definition which ^t^Ai apply to ihe steam front 
a fceitlc-»i»'Ui N<rt ate the metuniigs of wards invariably exhaustive :— 
take • ^ she ombdon 01 a well fcnomi religion* service under ihe word 
11 Arrfdutijfi 1 lint ■i* a leading icsE, tut us Lake the word 1 J "i— 
<a A kali the fOfiJi of anr bnpujr, intnctimt 4 nipifeci «-Ut 'bdi qiin- 

b™ in iv^Iiet bi-EHi£t* p or the wnrdi ie my ■cir-iKt s*r *n or ijjaial lmoth 

tiring-d alplnhcikalty, And wuilty *li-> whb the aifrlhnp, p^wjEFULiaEie*;, 
Liimutag} ujcrl drJhuikffl* of slitf ^ufib, tagedini vtiih altar mpk^rn}- w fULuInrtirr 
feature*: kVicoti : wordbook," 

Kow this nicanifi*; «r tx[jlaiiati[in i^dvfinjtktA u tmwilibk tern iit 
lit™ cast —) is not as giiod 3% ihai of WtInner,* Wallyp or JoKnwin ; it 
w Du 4 («s|y hug atwl redumlanr; it etdatJt* tolitrgusl AtuJ pot^B^ 
Dkticitivics; ami ihe ihdoiibn of ibe w^rd “ speliiog,' 1 without the itbii 
tiem of *' cofteci, ' u itmply ab+orrt t ai a word cannot be primed with mu 
being *|wiled Among other defect) nf this, on the whole^ admirable wytlt, 
aies i-. Nurricmn* wrtrds— I ann, Italian, t rench, Hiodtutnm (extremely 
iU-qie lied And mronrecil etc.—ore mtroducetl, which, ihotigh used or quoted 
by Ivngltsh authors, are ool words of the Kngliih Language aft all; t ,\mtr&, 
manj otr.cn in daily tire are omitted :—thus while wc hare 
"f tr amf. is omitted, ami so ire many similar Greek terms quoted tn 

Wfiaif, etylaisi *' llialmitry ' loL, ll * !«4 'imrainiix tic soibda fcaigiigt, 

■meiEcn aitilwlwucslty, with ojcluatj&iii id Iheij ajaaiug ; s Intend ; a '. 
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English work-*- i 4 . Names of buildings I—'* Alhambra and “Tajmflha] ‘ 
ocsur, but " Lunvrc' 1 doe* no*—) arc not wanted in j. Dictionary ; j ’- Vo 
mure a/e mete mis jitouii ncktfafi* 11 fee ■* Ar*«f" fur " /;v *<mb nor 4" utter 
barbarisms like Agrarian***, Ctrt&mtism, iinuhtriu . nor 5", *lang like 
h<x»lnpankv t tekeyp^cy. etc. Thu* ike book it full -4 *«ds which no 
wnitr with a rtjpBaiion to la» of win fiirpHriiy of would dream ol 
using. Neither the sue of a book nor the UbtJUT t|tnt in mjktrtg. it 
natbrf the mass of its words nnr the number of ii' authors, neither the 
skill and labour initialed, nor the money * pern in its product!™,—tier a H 
those. together cud make a good “Standard English ! lintionaryI hat 
excellence depend* entirely on, its corresponding esanb with. its mlc, and 
admitting nothing btit standard Engjuh word*. Inclusion in its r a £ ts 
should mein Tot a word what ilic mhjt-sUinip means for the currency, its 
a 11 tb on ration as a really English word Not mere use by corutin wrners, 
though their pruducturns may sell by the thousand. suffices to secure thi* 
recog nil ion, which requires the usage of g&>J ainhotiff. Hence Le\ico- 
granhy needs, in the fintt place, judgment, discrimination and selection 
qualities which we sometimes miss here. We think, the*elate, ibfli this 
work, great though it certainly ii, combines fir-'*’ defects wilh undoubted 
utility and much excellence. We object to the inclusion in it' |*agc* 
of what are not real and sound English words, and of much heterogeneous 
muter, which, if it need be given at all, should be relegated 10 Appehdkca 
anti Supplements. Thu, while reducing <hc sire and price of the book, 
would enhatute its authority without impairing us usefulness. 

HAtuton *ku Sonsj London. 

2Q, Tkt Indw Ofia list, ifyg. Aaumt w *™ 1 pubUeUion* bearing 
similar titles, tin* one is dia languished by Mine important tuit*. It doc* 
not profess to give a full It* of Indian official*; it limits itwlf to only the 
higher grades ; and to each name it adds a record of rervicei, brief bat 
sufficient. A good deal of historical information t* scattered oret us pages; 
tl*e rules for examination fnt the Indian Civil Service are dearly given j and 
there i* * good ihstnret of Ibc regulations of that Service. A notable and 
important feature is the historical, geugrapldeal and statistical information 
furnished l id et w pages 151 and *90, compiled bom Sir W, W, Homer's 
“imperial tiateiteer," and “Indian Empire,’ and other sources. A* a 
handbook of information regarding India and its chief officLrs it is of great 
value for reference. 

Mkstc-s Hoiwjb *si> Sifiwnnw* , Londok, 

a r T%{ An*rxui* Crisis **J tkt Rub i»/ thi Turk, by K, D, GrtgaJU, 
w,A. r» 9 S- TM* ,lll,e L ’ tX?k ba severe indictment of the Turkish Goitsn* 
ment in its relation to its Christian subjects, and of the various Christian 
(lowers, which could enforce reforms in this nutter, bnl hive hitherto failed 
to do so: all the culprit* are severely lundled—pa haps nnt more so than 
all deserve. There » an only too tree dtwiptbn of the present state of 
gowmtncal at Constantinople ; Chapter X , on the AnnenU# « a body 
is in f though somewhat less than accurate Chip, XI. cn American 
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work in Turkey savours of much stlf-praUe ; and all through there |e a 
manifest bm against Turkey, which must be carefully discounted when 
tending tl>c book. A* to the last m.rj arrrs, the numbers detfrofed are 
variously staled, by various petsoft-5 at various plac m with various claims 
for knowledge at from 20 lu .*S village* cxlexmmjted and from 3 to ?5 t «wo 
suuE The subject is a painful one ; and wc hope this book will help 
towards a right sotuttan nut merely of the Armenian question, hut of others 
quite as important. U'c cannot > howler, say much in favour of on 
exaggerated style of writing which may be gauged from the opening 
sentence of the book: M The writer has* from hb birch, been a student of 
the Rastero Question, but makes no claim to hating mastered it* Minerva 
herself could not have done more. 

M rasas, HoUT^ton Aim ; Lohpw* 

13, 7'rn Vim in MamA^rra, by Dloaij) Ch hi site, i_|t;c.r\. r S95. 
Out author U a medical miirioxuiry in China ; ami ht* little hook 1 which ri 
well got Up and well illnstraSed, giv^ an eivdlcmi though plain record of 
his cjtpefkjra and work between the years 1S83 and 1893, in and aboiil 
Mukdrn. Intcrapcnetl with this is Hindi oT even greater iin|»ortanr.e t 
showing the character of th- cotmiry, and of its inhabitants, exposing yjnic 
ol iss customs ann! superstitions, snd drsenhiny, among other tiling>, the 
disanier of a great inundation. Chapter VT* on some condition* which 
influence disease, is equally interesting from another paint of view* showing 
that the will prove very acceptable to several classed ill readers. 

Sfi- Christie aecnte to have done much good In his uwu useful tine of 
work . nod the Luflucoec exercised in r eligimi* affairs must abo have been 
eouriJeroblc , hut the *|K'eifir results its tlw way of blprrid convent 
appear lo have besn ivns'll : fur all will mil be ins. Lined, wfrh crur aulhrer, to 
enumerate among genuine Chriiriitnv those itln> p if ihey bdieve, will nut 
profe^ even ai death„ ihc reUsjmn *rf thdr btndfcaonu The prrrtecd* of 
thk excellent little btMiii, l may add, wilt be devoted so Ihr improvement 
of the bosphaJ it Mukden, anti it thus descryes ill the more support. 

iV I? Nrm xlfp Cot : i-o\WN. 

33. Jtafiufri Arr AVra/i in tht i^ih Cfrttu frv t by A. D, fit RES, m,a. ; 
1095, The epoch cm braced in this remarkable historical work is from 
1713 to 17S9—a period on which there ate few good works* Mml which in 
our g-ticr.il hiEtorir-s seems nthcr 1: i-s *e qunidy dealt with. Oat rivals arc, 
of course, France and Spain, and our former caLonics, run# the United Stairs 
uf America Tht §dd covered h ntoit ralen&iv^ —IV, Indian, Allan tic, 
Mediterranean and R Indian wa tm% with their neighbouring lands. Our 
author ghtk in detail the drcutimanire* of each fuuhn. the nature of Us 
rieeth and tha intriarjif& of its pciUlicv, the etieiic of ils rt&oiince^^ the 
causey ^ laths re and of Stioem He h^Li^s general ty A|^akiisg„ a fair and 
even balance, and [tens his iub)c« fully and c'rarly Is n easy to see thu 
if England emerged victottout from thi long and Etpug liotct under review* 
th.i t rt34ili is due nnvfe to the ermn of her mate than to the slateijilamhlp 
of her own guides A point uronglj insisted upon by the auihcr* and one 
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which cmnmrE be kept too prominently in the lore front of all politic*. ii the 
necessity of Nava! Superiority for the welfare md safety qf England. If 
wav precisely prericus negle* e of ihtir navy that crippled the action of 
Spain and France when ihe lime needing it arrived. The former is ms* 
nr. longer a rival, but the biter ia, and a very aggressive ami u-lf-asserting 
rival too, which how has a strong fleet to oppose in ns, capable on occasion 
qf doing iss an indefinite amount of damage, unless we chub Ives increajH 
our fleet 10 the extern required 10 meet present necessities. We strongly 
recommend the boot to our readers* 

Mes$H Kjeuaw Paul A&h Co. j I.osdos* 

74. r jjjvj/ /Vwsfc i/r'^ r;/ ftb London ; Vo!. IK. 

(.Second Session* 18^3 3): ^95, contain* two excellent Itcture^ Ihe 
first, by M, Bi Hunh P ILJl, deute with the “ Influence of Europe on 
Japanese ArL ,f and decides, that it was piacticnlty xil r *:hk rfly in consequence 
of Lite attitude of Japan to the two European nAtions with which ii came 
aitRt ip etnunci: haired of the Portuguese and contempt for the Ihucti 
led tv* The ignoring of whatever art they could have Introduced 1 Tb 
eussious at luch meetings seldom raise Che whole question r acid though 
the speaker* on this occasion nvafety agreed Tvtih the lecturers vtcw, It 
might not be diffictil! ttt add some mure to tbc nsw which they gwre 
why Japan hail not taken :o Europe jo aft. The main quesikm fa, how 
far was an sought w Ik introduced ? Com id Dwgonj Goh*a paper mt 
"The family re lari arts in Japan 1 in very g<-nd „ hut 11 might easily ho\z 
bee n a great deal better, had he confi ne I himidf to descriptimu of whit 
those relation* redly are, intte id > iteedicsdy and afclttdy diverging into 
bye paths of comparison with Western oa stores und ideas It furnishes, 
however, a craphit picture of Japanese life* which* we are sorry to learn, 
ia bn dismie^raling under more modem ntEhieno^. There are several 
beautiful fl I lmt rations in this book, auror^ winch perhaps tire une claiiiun.; 
rri~ '5i attention is die full length figure of Christ fin Satstmi.i ware. ; * niche* 
high) opposite fwge 8£. The publication can be rtcommended as most 
interesting _ 

Monies W. taw i 1 C 1 rot Jfjusr&TCiN : Epjtfaufctmi. 
iz. A!tip 4« WtiUfiiU fA§ CfctrJI EjipfdMkn in AW*fcrf.it fnrfii r, 
and Ed-; 1895* gi*®*! though it is small in wire* s useful map of the seat 
of war, including the count; y southward to below Delhi and eastward to 
Shiijidmrmur. In Lhe )cJMund bottom comet lltcrc ts an enlarged map of 
she territory from Ytuin to die Khybcf Pash In pccnlkriiy is that it gives 
ihe main fefttgra uf the rotitvs wjdioin umiece^uy iJetaib. Hence it 
avoids confusion^ »nd ii quite plain mil vicar without intending to t>e full 


Mura. P. S. Kitro Son ; WraniiHSTUU 
jk Th* Qpiwm J&M in tki East by Joshua RowirtttK; (895. pn> 

fc^es id be 1 Stud} of Lbc £v id cnee given to ihe Rojal Ccunmission on 
Cjjibirii 1893-4 and though the ptefatur> noit an the fly-lqaf declare 
that th k book +,k commenrt:d before the *rher joined lln? Rcpu^cntative 
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Round of the An si-Opium Socitty, has no represent a live character. ami U 
not crcti a personal prongnncefnefUfc 11 yet the bias of a partisan appear* 
all ihtoagh it. Perhaps unconsciously, but most ceitamly, he has tried tu 
gather all that hs could, (mm the Blue-books published before the Kqvort 
itMlf, which seemed in favour qf tho opinion which was and is Ids* The 
practical (though Liniment ionat) injustice done to ihc other view may tit 
markedly noted in ifeii! is amid about 11 the Bishop of Calraiita and some 
cil ihc clergy/ 1 a* p- 6i r — an easy way of slurring over rhe formal ikqUn- 
tion of ihc Catholic and Proicsum Ckffjy of Calcutta on the subject. 
Evidence collected by commas bm like ibis can t like staiUiios, tie made 
to &efwe opposite irievri Mr. EUnratree ha± lakfn mud) pain* and ric¬ 
her v& g*cat credit for l living put lather, in ahs* wery readable pamphlet, 
all that cmdd be found in ihc evidence favourable in any way to tbe views 
of Ami opatimists, Others will doablle?* do the converge; and ho m both 
i;uiEihincd p wills ibe aid of the Report ifcftsJf, jd impartial reader wilt he 
able to draw fair and reliable conclusions* 


Tiifc UunKmtALL Prrs 6 * London 

aj + Erm^l England* a Drama fiir iAt ( 2 ^ by J* A. ; 1S95, 

Our author l* well known in India els 4 publicist; and he hart *riucit this 
work mmt evidently fur a purpose. The existence; o t evil in the world is 
one of the greatest qf mysteries ; and with it Mr. Parker deal*, justifying 
in his own *ay< die mysterious ways of lkid towards Hum. Amid inci¬ 
dent, numerous, tel liny and trying, an artist ios^ his lady dove to find 
her, during the Mutiny, in India : marries and lives happily till death inter 
vunesL and the book doses with 8 pages of a soliloquy aver the grave Of 
wife and child. The second ride of ihe book 11 " A soul laid bare/ 
which, we take to £%mjy :htu the author lias zivcn us j ikefcch of bk own 
mode of answering tht? ohjectEcmg which the lklc-ito tv of 1. til in the wjjtU 
often raises in mind* unenlightened by ihc taiih Tu those irnqbkud by 
the doings of what an oriental would call KL u^A the bqnk will |>e m 
interest, though wc canoot say that either the objei tlon* rhem^lm m ihc 
solutions offered commend them^lves particularly t . mu mlellecit. Frith 
and not reasoning must keep man from *hi| (wreck on the rocls ni unbelief. 

M. EttKBST Lekoum , Rut Bunapakh^ Pakis 
/jtj Jtf/igkst.T /iminmts fisf nl&nnt fhmktr ui hr dam U /Un 
d'i 1 - hkpar ! Tssj*a, ,v.T3«ri : -r /-rapr s '<rj; par F,nou lk r> 1 !n«'n ’tN % bs 
Profe^cLii an CdJfcg* tie France, rSg^. Thb learned Sinologist gives \is 
a valuable mirqduoinn, before bringing in to his excellent translation of 
this aiKitm work, wuich comprises [he biographies of about Oo ancient 
Chines* devotee*, who undertook rdigiooi pi Eg (images to various shrini.-. 
Several of ihtse lives toniiihute Uitle of use in luiy seuic , but other* .ise 
iiur.rwoven with Tcfcrennrs lo pkirea, tilings and paws, which are ox- 
viceabte for increail^g emi geographical and historical knowledge- The 
Wmcd translator^ valrnhk ootea are even more inlercsting than the teirt 
he Inttfjfcrrti, ft h well worth while 10 read an account of she devotion 
ihai burned in the hnaala of the tadkf ChimM Buddhists, driving them 
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10 foreign navels, whirl) in its turn increased knowledge tn China, as is 
shown in this book, , 

M»'s$bs>. U>k<;vm.vs Afrr< C& ; London a no Jftw Vofeic 
ji/. Chip* jrom a iitrmaH Workih^p, by f?, MPUJin, K.u. t St* 
Bdilmn, VoL III. ; »Sj>j The reissue of thin gi f .-.r *uik with additions, 
continues to delight scholars and a large circle of genera) readers ’flit* 
third volume deal*, beside* other unmet, with Essiyt an language and 
Literature: and though, on some of the subjects treated, there neither U at 
present, itor is likely to lie for a long while to come, jsiy absolute atustuttut 
ot opinion, the views of the eminent author always claim a respeciftiJ 
heating and are interesting even to those who differ from him. Amid nlj 
thus solid matter of hard philology, we have a pleasant life of Schiller,— 
lw« (shall I say amusing f) essays on the reform of spelling in English and 
French, and an inrere*ttng tUactwnwi on the language and poetr 5 of 
Schleswig'-Holstetn. There are several pages printed in the " reformed 
spelling,' a mere look at which should decide ihc question, though on 
which side, Conservative and Reformer will doubtless differ m of old 

* ItoTf which h 1-btf VicicmUr. *frtdi tbr KlUf— 

ThiUp my Awm «f, In qitiw another 

Hi* long and (tnrod tiotk urt often oi tfuh* is much ralue m the tsrta 
to which they art attar bed. 


*Me^ fcs. S, Ijciwy Nauxtqs ins. 0 > . Lci^uoic 
30- T<jr;tA #r ftxsAidi pf J fuk^mmad Hmdat, tnmEatcd 

by E. 1 >. Rous, and edited by S'rv liUiFv, i$y S , The author, who nfrer 
a Ctequeteil career died rate* of Kashmir in , 55 , f wrote, from tradition 
sad iimstraal mvenigatk**. a history of 1 ht Moghuls of Central Asia, which 
though well known anil often laid tinder f.antvifmrion by many mfilers.* I13* 
till now had no published English version. Mr, Tv fbmatm Rms here 
gsve* u* an ciccitrni translation—except mg only me!train passage* —from 
a snllitinr, of various MSS. with the Turkt version ajuJ *ul> partial MS 
Iranslatinn* left by others ; and the whole ss edited with noic* by Mr. Elia,:, 
her Majesty* Consul fieneral for Khurasan and Schtan The one Lv * 
good Persian scholar, and the other a well known authority on Centra) 
Asian affairs, and especially geography. The origin*] hu all the beauties 
and *11 tire defects ol timiiif Oriental worts, the translation is accurate : 
the adtes—mosllr geographical and biographical, - are rabuhle : nnd an 
excellent map accompanies thiv well got H p hook It « not n uniformly 
ini cresting Imok; bm its pictured pages arc foil of minute details of the 
utmost importance in many senses,—of stirring events faithfully and 
graphically described, -and of traditional information regarding many 
ptTsons. events and places, which, btn for it, would Ire practically unknown, 

I rinded mro two parts, the first deals with the general history, from the 
second quarter of the 14th centuij downwards, and the v-mnd with the 
writer 1 * own life and mno. Nm only will the reader who has ihe time 
enjoy going through this book, but the student and historian will peruse it 
With advantage, to acquire the knowledge he needs for ibis subject. 

HEW SERIES. VOL. X. j, 
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Messrs. akii Co. j London a tfp N*w VoftK- 

31. G>hn GtmfiMl' L^fi Ofdt m \f Ar cm calm Fohiibs ; 1895. Though 
there is no lack of lift* of Lord Hyde, another fmm the sympathetic and 
practised pen of Mr* Forbes is very welcome ; for the anibnr fct sure to 
prod ace a very readable book Here we hsft a detailed life of Colin 
Campbell thinning f |jl 4) with the unintent iwud change of hk no rue 
(mm Madiver to Campbell,—“a name which it would $ntt him fcrpro 
regional iea.soni to adopt " Receiving his commissi uo at tht eatly age of 
iG t he served successively in ihe PeiUEisiilDt, Am erics, Chioa* Hong Kang 
md India—everywhere with distinct Um. Ivvtra early, however, excessive 
i^utioti marked Ids character ■ and 10 him U distinctly rmced the delay in 
attacking Moo linn from Lahore anal Fc^rpore, which spread the Wal 
insumartion into a fencrel uprising of the KimlfJ. irt 1848-^ md which, 
hut for the promptitude And skill of Herbert Etiaartic*, might have beerne 
a far more serious matter i:\zn than ii eventually proved. Similar Wcr- 
cautioo -airmoming indeed almost to imubnrdi nation- when in rrunmand 
ill Peshawm brought down on turn □ wdl-memed and slinging rebuke imm 
I^rrd Palliotisie, Sir Colin resigned hk cqmnmnd and wem home : the 
turbulent N.U'. Frontier wjjs certainly no place for such men as be* H^s 
promotion lini! been slow anti be had itlolncd a hare competence when 
tile Crimean war recalled Win to active service, in which he distinguished 
himself a* much fur hi* gmriotk AcJFeffa^ement in serving under Sir W. 

^ drin^on, his junior, av fur hk remarkable tactical ■skill ansi brilliant 
ttptoitx He wa* n tst lnt;>eaor-GenmL uf Infantry in England, when 
the Mutiny summoned him iq India as Cuimuanderdn Chief* vuw Lord, 
Anson deceased. Adet reading many works on the subject indudfng 
[his one, have come to the condusiftii that, despot much oycq»rai*e, 
the Mir linyadded I Side eo Ixuri Llyde's previous reputation, Ualhnusie 
hud Vhtadj touched the point m nknowk-dging “in the must ample 
terms the abitdy, the personal intrepidity and activity and die sretlxng 
soldierly qualities.*' even a lien reiterating ihe fact iIul to tome LncldmEs 
his conduct deserved censure tor " overeiOidcius reluctance,' 1 A good- 
hearted iuan T a fear less, straight tom ard tidier, an ea.ee Eknt commanding 
career and dkdpltnamti, 1 momccfnl and ready urtirran, he was slid 
stow to *ct # overcautious Ui undemke anil sleftn rive in sirau^y li«: 3 .?ng 
did absolutely nothing to aid our rroo|* at Jtelki or LiiCtnOW.- nut even 
wish |hit indirect aid which would have accrued from the mere report uf 
the Cotniuamltt-k Chieft personal march forward, nor did be leave 
Calcutta till 1 klhi had fallen and the Iknib been juninllf drawl. It was 
well that othere held his nutc to the grindstone tc^ufding Ijjcknow* other 
wise htand Mansfield would hate in arc had round md abetn m months 
How much sooner the mutiny might have been ended under almost any of 
rhe oihef leaders Outram. Rose, Grant may be inaxlez of speculation > 
that it was unduly prolonged owing to Mb blunders is certain. With 
Mansfield lo help him, one dajh work was always prolonged to It-j qj 
moit; thore he defeated *qe always to a run away p and mturalJy 

returned 10 fight anotliet day. Mn FortM, hfiwcvcr t thinks hint fw.tlet:t 
and htdrli all to have been wrong m a military who difTcfed from 
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Clyde* views; and this (tertizanrhip gett so far as to allege, in excuse fur 
“strategical shortcoming that -no matter how careful may be die pro 
arrangement* for precision ]n the election of a combined operation when 
the distances are wide, as often as cu' there intvfjKiaci *onw complication 
which detract* horn the foJfiiroem of the combination," p, T i ^ The 
pages of Alison and Napier, and the deeds of Moltke tell a different tale. 
■I l.ene we other slips, too. at p, t if. the liuHoct Train is siAUjd to 

have been ^tiUilubed w 1X57 as a means of tmtipon, yet l Travelled by tl 
in " as lami lopce . . . the only real soldier the mutiny pro. 

iliu.cd ? fp. r jt»). It was tun JngUi bat Outrun who was left to command 
J.m.knmv after the second relief. Hut these an: minor nutterr in do wise 
dei meting from the value id Mr, forties' book which present* a fait him 
anti vivid pnnmit of Colin Campbell, faiftl Clyde, with just a link too 

Olhtcb iVu/rstrJf ryjf, 

it. Mr Stud Aitov* Mmnri by l IVjugla* Memv and A. Silva 
" ,,rn: 1 “95- Sir Samuel woe a typical EngMnwn, and has left a memory 
we) worth preserving for iti c instrutlion of suet cet)inggenemituti*, A mighty 
fiurirer, a successful colonist, an uidefaugahk eaploren a firm governor, a 
nobfe philanthropist, an ardent patriot, a genial gentleman, -he presents a 
many-sided eharaUoi, rauh subdivision of which deserves dose study. 
What he did and Jm» be did it are well fold in this stunt Kvo,, which white 
ie deals with the whole of his life in ample detail, particularly cwella on Ins 
cunne' liun with Egypt and the Soudan, fit 1 veni there first as an explorer 
paying h* own upenrej ; then as an Egypiarr Governor, badly supported, 
dealing | wind nun* and eJTecrirc blow* against tnugovemiunt and the 
daw-trade; and lastly #* ihe friend, adviser, and confidant at General 
f iiirdon. Numerous extract* from letter* by Sir fituuud ami his many 
^ntipimltnii make the work exceeding]} intetctting. To the la,* Sir 
Samuel ruiinUmed his interest in Egypt and the Southm-and he never 
<C , , Iir S ,n & Oor ever-varying governments to establish 4 sound, firm and 
proclaimed policy with regard .0 the Isller. It i* impossible ,0 , ltwl her 
its. tiding ot i)i|gO)t which arises in the teiiltr'i rnrnd <111 conaidcimg the 
<Italh ol (l4jrJu,t . die abandonment of the ifoudan, and the pcrtHttfit 
refina! to recant iuer it. which can be explained only by the old Roque, 
jaw regarding those with whom the gods am angry. Hiker showed that the 
Soudan cannot always remain a no man's land, and that its jmtseswr* ran 
always command Egypt by commanding 1«r water*a|)p]y, Egypt’* right 
w*s that of comped, and it has fa pied through ihc conquest b* the Mahtii. 
Whatever thcon« interested parties may pat forth regarding it* belonging 
to Turkey or lyypt or the Mahdi, .! is eertdn that, like 3 w Jtrttkia, it 
will become the property of the first who it bold enough to reire- it. With 
proper irrigation it is capable of «*i development, and it an control the 
Nile, and hence Egypt. England ha* si Ira*: i5 muck light to wrest it 
tiom dre Mobdiacr as anyone due ran have, rod ibe work would not T* 
d 1 filed i for an Indian army corps advasnng from Suikim. if w* do not 
take it 1-ranee certainly will, for aha is straining every nerve to reach tire 
Ndc from the West. We can go there from North, (ia.ii, and South ; and ti 
u '9 hojjcl that the round views of Sir Samuel Baker on this point 
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will gradually form public opinion, tq irtsifj on mar recklessly l*iy govern 
fucm EHiflertaking, even turn, ihia movs mcotssury work, We fe*r t however,, 
thm as at Khartoum. and a- in fifty other cases, wt f-hnll once mure lie 
l+ too late,” 

j3, T/s Graif Remit)ton * SiuJirs &f CtjnaJ^ by < J. K ISrktn^ v > - 
p*#* map* ; 1&35, Canada hits mm for hersdf the leading portion imonj; 
Britain* Colonics: for though her mineral wealth mn> be surpassed bv 
iome others. yet the patient and steady industry of her ^people more thun 
mmpcnsaies For any diamlvanjpgcs under which nature uiiy have placed 
he:, Add in thU, [lla! she har not only formed herself into -t ujv-ix rop- 
fed^ratiqu as a prtlimbiary to becoming, ;■ great nation or State, bul *he 
hat liken mure shap an ansive [mart- ^he Iras scij.ei! and retain* still the 

lead—in procuring the Hoser union of til the Colonies Tor trade ond 

cammesriat mtercourie Sht Ha* made disttnn approaches so England 
tor a ebsc? ccmrmemi) union, preparatory so the much talked of I rut 
tittle forwarded Imperial Federation ; blit the sihy and surly ^df-luffkzicwy 
of our Government has caused her efforts in this direction to be a lyrical 
l'aiinre. Under ihese c [remittances, Canada rdjtiiries to he better made 
known to English readers both al home and m the other Colonies, so that 
by understanding her condition^ raooiti^. capabilities amj feelings, respect 
for her past and piestnL action hill), liaii J m bond with the desire for 
further and closer union. Chir authitf, who has uavcntrd Ctmiib as enr- 
itapondent m the here gjvei m his letters la that ptjnr, bill in the 

form *vf a eery reach Me hook. He dealt with the country j 3 a wbnle and 
with its principal parts, — with trade relations and tmde policy, with the 

f|UC£tiom> of labour md education., and politics He gives 11s three 

excellent maps \ and mcidentollfi, in the course of his work, he touches an 
Tariou? riihtniuearion-—Tail ways, emipraunn* and the pTOjjress of its Slates. 

Till now Canada is pemoientSy Efiyfll 10 Great Britain and the Empire: 
and so far as can he wxn k nothing hut absolutely *uictdal folly on the pm 
<ri party-governed England can force her* mu eh against h m and Iter 
people* wixlu dtlutf to ticek union wiih the United Slater or n> *ia,it as a 
tclf ^ovemin^ am) nelf sufficing independent Stoic Let ms hope that this 
hook iu the author wisJiet, may help to creme in England a knowledge 
of Canada and her great ne^,, that can alone foster and strengthen the 
public opinion to which only we can fruit to otercoinr the procranirLatinn 
and wrlELRhrcts of our mccessive gomnmcniv, in The mailer of Imperial 
Federation. 

U >- Nioioi.^ %su Ox “ E>opsi>0 %- 

J4_ 7%r tfhtmyaf tkr G*t*rf *j titrtin fc by Count MiRtatur * 

r voU ^ 1895, 

7Ac /ViTO^r plfcjpwfr# <r/ A'f /trim iht msmmtt vf Mvh.lmx 

Pu H vukset ; 1895, 

3b. S&tfff Mrmpjn pf tkr AVtvj/ f^tiniy % tf by a J^nr 

; s^k;3 We take Ihtse Ihrce l-ookj rr^g ihrr [ts they belong 
10 m dots and hurt a family likgnt*i iiie cqtnlnuaaion of suoh [tubUn- 
Uom evidently mccti a waul and b a sign <rf the time4| for the number 
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<if mch works show* a great demand for them in the cla^s who pLlonc can 
afford ro purchase eipen&ive books. There i» jilran y nj gossip ; but* amid 
tales of scancujs and intrigues, we often stumble across valuable wifomm- 
ijqi 3 Huh* ai jifa. L 7 g in I he Berlin Ifbtury we Learn. buw the duc^iJ 
rt^liis of Courtage! were required by Russia;—al p* 5^ we fins) (he king 
leaving his house-hold in anem* and scarcely paying liii other debts 41 *U— 
a bowing tlml, a *-vntury ajjo, Ivuropean mu uatchs enjoyed some of the 
ptivile^ir- of Orirnial p^tenEate*. regarding m/tf* >tnJ fAim j 1 1^- iniro- 
lioecs tlte great imilhcmauca.in la (k|fl^ (be pc e pff of Rulerand 
40 oru llte vile court of the ffie l-unis XV< appears in the second work; 
where too b*uh history ami is in min nature can Ik mu died. F. 34, " Kvery* 
body is occupied about gpnnce*} while ill—but os soon as ihey ate dead 
nobody mentions them At p. 57, 11 the king . . . agitated . . . mddenly 
evdauned: "The R^^trnit was very wrong in n-slotm^ to them the :i^h| 
or itmyostiatmg ; they will end in ftfltiing the Sute?" N-« winder the 
□est reign aait the great Revolution ! The third of these wurk> brings- u* 
tu il.e pu m court and lives of LmaU XV! and Marit Amourette- Hr re 
tiicre 3? more Hiunrkal in plir* nt' personal njunuiviv though there 11 
abiuidjmc of gfr c latter Also, and erf rrcnimiariou Hoarding ib< £(**1 
Frin- ess Jam tulle. or whom the 14 Lady of Rank '* was a companion The 
two volumes* -nf conmipdinu interest. cfv>*e *70- chapter after terrible 
death id tbc Princess and the wd P sad namioe nf her tombless remains 

Pu-itgmm ft*wjMAmi« Fftvu, 14. Ha^ovhr Sq*jxk£, LoHuoit 

;j Qmmritrt} Sfafcmoif* Afrtf This excellent IulIc publication 

is as fun 4s ever of interesting mailer. Dr. BB=a brings his report of 1 he 
new aicavatiom in Temcdem d.>wn to the end of 1%* s and the Kc* W T 
Ewmgs jouniey to Hanran L comumcil. with the i[i*-ciipuim* collected in 
is. Mr, S. Lkrghcim identifies Zkm and Milto with ihe City of lUvid; 
Ftof J. Gkiiher furnishes inure melrardugua} stallsties ; several v:iicjtn- 
kiton deal wish various inscriptions. and the hitmalite weight from 
^imsik ti fill (her riiicusacd- The hundred clesdy printed page* iurnuh 
^uite 0 lirai fur the indent of the Hidy Land. 

kovAi lleocu vrincAt Socictv; t&xvoxu 

^ Ntiii rf if JrurncY *« /A- f Sixm, hy H, U ^RiMCt>3Si 

^VYTit; wM itfti iZlr££mhiw .Voe mm:h is yet known 

about Upper 5 iam H thojgh the ^tay ti na^ fief ha Car dtaum when it will 
br fully espk>rc<k Not only of tocalitta te« even of itibes,, customs and 
ji/oduc;ts, inforaatkm is bat vague anrl inadequate; and hence all the 
more wek«*C and mieraiing is Mr W* mniilon ^myths lour of eaplom- 
tio-i d^rseni^ed m this Very pleasant Ikk^c If :he illustotions are sortie 
«ka r^ugh. they an? ai Israst vivid ; while the description^ pLuin and no- 
pretending, suffice eo show ihe cl image, the, nature of the comufy iravemd p 
moK of ie* poiiEic:^, and many ofiw pecolLiriiks^ whh the leading duarac- 
mrtatEcs of die people efionumcfnL Th\i t^ook adds very mtnidciably to 
the amount uf infoimntion available repTdirsg Siaitt; and as vuch >hoLi3d 
he welcomed by all who take tm interest in gcrogmptikal research. 
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THE Stirim fob Fr^matixu Kn«u.u^ . i 

'■nd New Vuksl, 

3*> 7» fif/igiOM ttftJu Cmfftih by Ehc Rev YV. Sr. Clair-Tisipalj.. u.a, : 
a collection and rearrangtruflit nl i ht James- Lang Leulute* on 
Non Clirisiinn Systems ddivcml in ifl^n * hy thr= secretary uf 

ibc C. -Vf.:s Mrision ar Isfahan, Ih purport is* lemly fdit-wn h> ihe second 
iiilc : El Islam: Its strength, its weakness, its esrigiri,, its influence * The 
nuihwr Uih ^uriLed MtiTiitminadanifiin deeply and hi% p,i^-s hristSir ^irh 
^imranoni from thr Quran un-l from Islamite dot tors of the law* printer! in 
ih^ iri^inxl Anliir Ami often tramlmed into English. h gw? nithoiat 
thw complete impaublity on fsldm cannot he found in ifoe books of 
either Christum Missionaries or proving Mahamtuadao apologists: one 
Hitisi study many such works, on bosh tides be foie tic ran hope lo he 
competent to form a sound judgment on lsSAm and its inMutneie audits 
No inrun rirkrolde .ud h given by observing it* action in variotii 
countries; for Uiim cAtenda from Albania to New Giiinea and Item 
S. Africa uj Japan Though necewny far she purpose of the*c lecture, 
mv riu not ftrlkh sh^ etmliimal gat ping >A Muhammadanism mth one-sided 
strictures cm matters ixnnmun to it with Christianity. Such are, sub- 
di^bion into Jetts,—dirt'.Tcnce of hvel between theory md practice,— 
scientific and hiofonc dirncidiies in their holy anthropomorphism, 

— nutmalsiy of eschatology, etc. Both religions have a human and a 
dirine clem cut. though in different proportions |Y The merchant Lies und 
cheats . - - , and oiTers up tala prayer and *ums Lock once more to has 
lying (p 74 s- dots not this occur even among Christians? Arid whit does 
it prqve^ except that Em nun nature if not easily change d ? Among smaller 
lastlensp I note shat (U p, 157 (nuie 3) Muhammad is said to 4i blunderin 
jifiiir, for Zar*JM the Talmudic name of Abraham 1 ! fuller, T*mk: has the 
autliot never heard of people rn the Hait Eyeing known bj several names f 
At jx 5 he falls foul of ihe nonprtjpqg-uidri! ATo-- j 1 bc.- connected with ihe 
Woking Oriental Imritutt, -^n whmh we iccammend him to read mote 
which he will rind rn this number of die Asiafir Qujrrtirfj 

JTirs J»ok b, however, a very important wort, the result, evidently, 
of derp study and much thought; it idh uh more about IiMin dun must 
simtjar one* do ; and though not absolutely juxt, it will be extremely imI'hI 
to those who wish 10 consider this religion from every puk.nl of view. We 
may probably recui to thrr subject in our next bsiie. 


The Sal VmvA Tress ; KvwcAtos m t Ihuia. 

40. Mti&styradmtdM, editctl by Ri,miAtRistfKA Sa^tkiak, Sanskrit 
Fujnln ij Pudnkokfl ■ 1 ^>4, Tht* is a collection of ten Sanskrit poems, 
thici: of which are nfiginah and seven tianilated from the Tamil, They 
are btteoded for Miulcms of Sanskrit in the earlier Stages of their cduc* 
turn, erd contain tudul preceptk of maEaUty, imeispened with ihrewd 
wot Idly aaJvuje. We shockl have thought that it would haw been possible 
lo eomjrilt a ut^ful reading book front \kt stun2x3 ui Cbi^akyi and uiHcr 
Wwki of iht hlndL But no doubt the morality ol CMnakya k WMsioimlly 
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n 3 ic dr? 100 wrirMly, The auilicir^ rjf lhi» Ikm »1 have set ibemittve* lo 
profile for s fdt want, and hope that the buerti may m^cl with due 
lucces^. Their is a temkm a lti Indij to leach Sty means of books ma«t-n 
which in England are road* she suhjrxt of oral ijcstructinTL For instance, 
in uuc poem of l his (KHsk the r easier is catfSbmd not to make a loud noise 
m thr p roc cM of tilling and not to went dirty doihe*. Thi* will perhaps 
seem to Europeans j strange precept to embody in a Qucstoitmthy or 
Itel&tus, but wl- believe Lb.u it is, ijuitc in accordance with tod tan ideas, 
Soik of the pfecep:* *oJu!d be gilt of plate in Europe. We have morn 
than once met wish omtion* avails ovcr-fcuniliamy with poii^tttons tnaie-L 
Tlie^tudetii h warned not to make them piny «n hh* bed. The precept 
no: So allnw on*» self Pj foe too much subject to «i*rt wife k not out of 
place in a un hook intended to tre us. -1 in the country of earEy marriages* 
'lilt precept, liiriic rv^itol it W*st* to stLidy diligently aihbr-ictic and 
grammar shows tor whii class of the public tfoeur poem are intended. 
The precepts are sometimes strung together without any cormeitflon 
ubvuitrs to a European mind* and genutnl tide* of morality sue interspersed 
WLih paakului direction* in a bewildering way. We might instance the 
loll owing. 

11 Akap reduce your anger io tjuMude,— 

“ Know that crookedness U reprtfcenubkv— 

Be reckoned nmong she good,— 

11 Subdue attachment to sirring. ’ 

Again we lint! two induliiulriy uvefitl ihingi linked together in a way p 
which sppean somewhat arbitrary in the fnJhiwirtg line* s 
* Without a. ficci.man a ship will nat travel prosperous!]? on (he sea. 

He who mflicu injury in the Gist half of a viuAtixf*, mill reap the (hits 
of h in the second half.” 

We observe that sonic of the Authors in this book use the panicle wa 
with the imperative niiitid Bin the Petersburg kxstographets say, t -— 

♦♦Vat tdncni rrn| ™5 diuiegen eIcTje itfimt/ j/eJ, und na v$*ln Paucbai. 
4^ p u hi tihne ahen ^weifel au loderti. Eben soitcht m& und nichi rnt 
vor rtneni Aor + oh si* augment der die SteHc cities imperaL ms*tntk N (W 
Sir Muiiier Wiliams m hh pkiiunary wm* to igrec wiih Shis canon. 
However* tltere inuii, no douK be rtoeplions So crery ink; In con- 
dusiem we notihl thit aJJ th± more dtffkuli pi^sagti are explained 

id foot notes, which add cofisi detail! j~ to the value of ibe wntiL 

^ TL T . 


Towfh Prtumm^ Covr.%KT f IjOPitmw, 

41 -■ -4 tfe*hin£r of fA* Hunm and tht grtei Sokai^ by William 

r.fc Qvvi x; %HS- Tk« ® HI ** Vct ^ among Enpt^hmen 

tntef^led in ihr pkttra^c tide of M the East" It mil* us emctW what 
an oriental rmiiilty ought to be, if »t is not, in Brit^h csitoukrtL Vet it 
it dear, Iroin many ^ local touch, that the auibnr has bsen thmugli Atgefia., 
if nor in the Sahara H«s Arabic a mliture of Syrian and Egyptian and 
appears to be derived from manuals rather than the dery scene* of lu-re 
which he describes. We never knew bdore that Arab ladies were *0 fond 
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rtf frantic kisses. The hem delights in holding a cignettt daintily in one 
band. whilst putting the oilitt on a >.tinnier of snakes and tflaJts. ['tie 
book ta full of adventures, in which SfU-pi-nf* pritilnmiusn- 'Die hair- 
breadth escapes in the the ii±t md {&\\ of it-- finely Rmpinsp she 

intrigues of its unknown Seraglio*, the vast ramitkatkiir, of The Ants- 
Europcan fraternity of the Santis the disunery ol treasures ih:tr i ake 
*>ne* breads attsiy, veene after scene of murder, torture, raiding, mptkism 
and Save gFiuw thru out race i* not de^encme, si* Mr Mardau would 
have it, for 'rigorous mu5: he be who can rebih drifts compared wiib which 
Monte Christo and Captain ManyaTs are tame. The book is well worthy 
oi the patriotic writer who frightened Englishmen out of then wits by b *tbc 
great war b England m 189J * 

Vt.Mam»ams GovxkiriEtM F&i-ktini; Office; IV him*, ton", UJLA. 

4: AV/>,w of Mr B&nrd#/ Rrgtxft &f (hr S/mWist/nmn /mtitx- 

***** ffi p > ^O-r- Tbit bulky vdunujj excel fe ml y primed and 
llhistmteii, cymim of two parts Thu fir-: comatnt. the SecitLajy 3 report, 
with appendices by several departments. tndading the Zoological which is 
of ipecia- interest, and in which we 1egret to dote .l high rate oJ mortality 
— amounting to 20 ]m ceni- of the entire coUeciLou Appendix VI. P 
hording the Library, notes die tnadeqtuof of the Ke&ding Room and 
(lie Whole establish ruciil generally In igyj-j p no U&* than ? 9 ^ 3 a puhll- 
cuioo* wtm reerivetL The vecond jjjh qmlsta uf ^elected papers, 
aftides, t& m t from mhos *imrcea. by many .anbury and m widely difTeren; 
dcp^rtmenit of sdenfre arid am Many of them are of very great and some 
of * ^raimandlng importance. Amon> these- *e may specify, without dts 
pfttBgetttent of the others, a nummary of progress in Anthropology by O T- 
Mason - f American Bow:?, Arrows and Quivcrs^miiss ptofuscly iJluiirtiied . 
“Mlgnmmi of 1 he races by Prof. Jiunes Bryce ;—the Marine Bibldgkal 
Stations of b luo[hc by B Dean J—Gvmpsrarivc Ijucoiucjuoei of Anittuh p 
by FL J. Marty :—the Present vt Midpoint of Geography by C R- Mark- 
h^m the Age of the Einth by C Kinjp The Problem of Hying and 
fltactfic-ipark Photographs are very talcum big. In £«* %hm eolLccrion of 
iup«s pUces wkMti the general re^h a vwt amount of mfnrmaiiim winch 
b.it tor its collection here would either remain altogether unknown or 
wvmlij bvi to lie sought for in ranotift and not casdy RfCKsiblt sources. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

beg !o acknowledge, with thanks, the fourth parr of thr Caiahgm 
&***&**{ AfSS. in M/ Imiiv* Qgkc library, by TkqtB&Oms Du. 
i j - WtrvftfiH si and Ur. J, luxiscUNO t for ± eiaSl notice of whicJi wc await 
ific ccrmplction of this important work *—the Amtuuti /V^wj Xtftrt 
-/Mir Arok&etogttnS Cirri* #f ih* N. W w P. md OuM U J*mt, i%, (f 

ihr opernicunonsiy enough, but ^ry pliably, dealing with p*m of 
I pper 3nd Lower Burma, iTfGrdmggDod work ilcmtaad prusniring mletnt* 
mg publicmtons of prerur^ w wk Jtfs&miMiify /^zrjt 

Jrmrnta, b> the Ruv. M M mCoU, w.a* ( brodon Longman, and 
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Cu) t tonE.iiniti^ .1 detailed indictment of thu rdaciora between Turkey 
and her Christian subjects,- -it wfjrk of j^redt .imstoriAnizc.', miifnJ by too 
iervid a ityta. joat a* Hi.' ^rj |o puss receive Uaa from Urt«r%. Si. S. 

Nkhpli arid 1 g M lender K. 0, Tht \!>M Rtfuhiu T * hafary 0/ 

Mr iWij: JYPpfc w and Tlfe? &./ri ' Jfutitry t*f tkt Ceurt rf St. LVcttd 

Mr- <y li ejfrm Miit, hy Ul. lb G. Iln 1 ft TUS 

1 Philadelphia C<S,A-)b aruj T. C Kiirbeiifs iramkiiTun of 1 >k k. Vn[.iJt:fck 
/j,r (rrtaTf t/:s .lAvrimt Dmh*'t .7.- ..v‘A-f< “am bridge University 

Press), of which we shall pve a ftdl review t JE oui next issue. 

The periodicnS publications of Messrs. U Ncwne* and (.a, He rand, 
London, while i&crtft&itg in number iiumum all tbeir mrerepi and 
ir see Stance. We have just hud i Hie wuritU»tde known 7TMf/j; r_ The 
*Xi*tDnpnlit£ti ftftnuJ tht ll trrJi Not n, Liking Us through t anjil.i to tlie 
United ShUcs; 3. TJu Strand No 1|; 4- 77 tr SimM*t 

; j + Tht Phtart Atagasiiu . b. Tht Strand Jfudtai — 

of ihe*e .ill the numbers maintain ctjuallv high irandard 7. R&*nd 
M/ CW/^i No. 3 rwry tinidy a? this seawsn B and H. (Srtsi not lean \ Fawmt 
Wrtfts tifc HWfd, ifi coloured So3ii/£TJ[kbs. which iv ihe mry varied and 
ptfferi ihing of sis kind that wt= have y=E frtefl* Iscih fn r if ragtag and 
colouring. 

Wc have atao itptd with Thanks r— 1. BtMv* ihe American Journal 
of Oriental Research fxMeridfcn: Conn ) ; —3. La OviM Catfriim (Rome : 
_\. EtaiTanij ;— j- Tlmf/tfe, (Leyden: Ik J. Brill) 1—4. ,1/£ffilr£brr^ru 

Jtr Gtst/twhu/t ; ju /-c? j^crur i/rr fieraft 1 Paris); 

-6. 73ft? V Jlmeifr (London, T r i>tead);— * Tht C?u 

Unpindnr Rfrirn* (London : J +hLlef and Co.) , — S. I* P^lyhiMian (| l atis 
Sv"3t St, Simmi)9- /-£ fiffteiin da -S*m»Minr (Piriio ;—ia /Wk 
Oftnifl ji (IV'aihrn^fcKi and New York) 16. PuMit Ofiimir* n.ondnn); — 
17 J*mnut/ r/ Mr Sviirr. a/ -fr/? (London) ;—1&. /.- Mhwml Itipw 
wafi#u* (Paris);— ty. L* flrttor J Orhmt 1,Boda-Pert]! 30 , 77kt India* 
Afagimmf urd Amt- (IjODdon ; A- Constable); =1 Cemffrt faxdut Js 

tit Ssmti dt Givgntphk (Pariis);—33. TR* Muitn* tter/J, 3 New Series 
(New York);— jj. /j- Tw*r Ja AfottJr (London and Paris: Hachetter;— 
34- LV/rr Zd?f# pW J/Vrr (Stuitgatt);—se, Rvktm da Sxiedudr dr tiV 
^5.ri?.^wr .i £ijh>-t 1, ^3^ Hrfre, No* 13^ and jCi. .fc/or jWf iSfjr£rj J^x 
S&nrdadt dr Gw^athm dt Lhbvt. r t vql. xiv lliabort HalksoaJ P/esacl 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Thf leading jffhir in 4 be relief ofOUtjl —k dealt with aepiratdy„ 

Hrfr- wz merely eApre>5 our >nhfaction .si ft* speedy suites* and at iht 
loyal offers of senn^ f 117m the leading tiflJive elated—Hytienbati, Kashmi:, 
Girnlicir, Jcypur, Hiinpal^ the Stkb nml 01 her States; m ohj of which !i % 
however, to ho declined with thanks, sr not needed, Resides the Kashmir 
troops, lire Gwalior and leypur Transport Corps did good service The 
cKpi^Ittiati has, however. shown conoid treble weakness In the mailer of 
tfjnapuit. which wnl believed to Lin at ways in readiness, a? it ought to be, 
fur niobilktng two division* ji a k* days ildttefe Star Afxul and Amir- 
iilmulk have Inrth been dq*u 1 ted to India, while Uuua Kkan has bought 
hospitality ,v* 4 broilufT-Mohsniniadan. from the Amtt of A^hantstairi. 

; Tti^iesi imyo-uihle for the biter so refine, lie U hfkwever, kept under 

suiweilhnct and has l^en bar coldly received Voi milv did the Kiwi 

of Iiir give moat valuable support ntir . iilnaths 4tiiJ in fat 1 bic-: L Unua 
Khan's power, but oar PunyaJ and Huttn hvie* imweroi * 1 iit rail to 
armsp irJih $00 men* bringing 3 week* 1 provision for themselves, to aid 1 he 
advance from Ghilghit 

The Maxim guni^ectn So have done good service and $0 more have been 
ordered The Asttiai Hound ary Com mission, somewhat hampered by the 
1 hlit j .5 uatbr^kp succeeded m wrnnging our extreme NAY, hound,irk*, 

and Mr. Crfwy has rmum-d The Sikkhlm Enuiidiuy ronutiissitra are iu 
wot It, am party consiMtng of Me While, Dr. Ewcm, Capt, Colcnab aitd 
Tjpt, Ficssy with an eseon of 30 soldier* The Chinese i.Naroiiihntoiiet*, 
Major Tu H*i, T Khan who speaks English* and Mu Sluing, a Tibfcm> 
met ibem at ihr- Jetap Pass, whence all tsa* reported well. The Indian 
Finjnml Hiatcmunt showed a dehoi tor 1^34 of Esn «5,46919? a . 
a surplus for 1 Sc? 4-5 of Ks O^S.ooo instead of the .iniicipATed deficit 
of Rt 3,019,0m The revenues had impiovrd by R& ; 1.041.030, The 
Exchange lost was estimated at R?- 10.000,000 and Exchange compensation 
at R-l 14,565,000. Ten nxinihY ictiims for tSgu*; compared with 
i^3-l cave imports Ra 5R9.E73,39& agitfrtsi K* 603,034,097. exports 
R* 646,610,14^ afi»u»i R* 633,606,450; balance sti favour of ImIIs 
H x IS^ATJF ^aln« Ea *19*37^353, The inland trade, a* shown 
by Railway rmuins. was fkntrklimg* only one line showing bad return ic 
The lei-crop was estimated nt 140,390,510 lh^ mm thin 13,000^400 Ih 
over ihe actual out put of 1&94 

'rhr prunined Royal Commit!on on Endian Expenditure tfonsbis of 
i^3fd Well-},, ?ur l> M Htewar^Su H". Marailmn, !Sr J li Rcilc, Sir W 
Wcild£rbum t Tir A. R, Scohle, Mesurv. U Cournvey t W. L. JarKon, 
G. N. Cmoiij R. kL Kn*>x, ti. L Ryder* 'J', R. Rndianan W, $. C^dne 
aiui Dailuhlkii Naqrojk with R. T \\\ Ku chief 2s deercury. In thifrcgn- 
nexkm, we note the return of expenditure on the W, and N. IV. Frontier 
bciween \pril and March 1S91 : Railwity« Ri* 7^84,479 ;— Roods 
and bridges Ra j^yr.oTso;—Miliiuj works of ail tmdi Ra t^oj j.ioa ;— 
Do fat ipcaai defence Rs 6^604*7^0Expedidcms cxplnradorw. 
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MfliUry I iepamncnh R* £5,448.110 ;—FxpcmJisme in frMrtal wd tilher 
Deplume ni& Ks. 753,^40j—Afghan Boimdfltf? C&mnuMirm* Rn-. 5,091*010; 
^ Subsidies Rs 9344% itdrclusivT', of raititse, of the Afgtao tub* idyl. The 
tot*I reaches Rs, 128,574,590. The rihilghis-Hunza'-Chita rtpertiiuirt, 
i8^i t wis Rs, 1,051,343- The Rqnjrt of the Hemp S)mg< Com- 
minion says itar no mterferenre is needed and ihai the alleged Avd frnito 
had* a* in ihe case of Dpi urn, been much eiaggei*uedL There was a 5mice 
of some 1,000 natftNf on ihc N\ S. Railway wot*'; al lahm^ 

ending in ihdr yieldicLg cm condition of their N lipping grievance* bdru* 
tatsrigared t —arid wt mile vrith picasme die eitahlishmcel df a firm of 
Hindu utuh-nakei* ai 1 \ih mia for Hindu lunera^. fta dcsthuic poor betog 
«rvod graiik 

In the Native Svai'Es we have to coo^ratutaTe H II ill* Maharaja of 
Gwalior on being rreuitd a G.CS.L.« an hoftnur well dcttriwil* n ho hu 
already shown* dun n-ji I he sho ft lime * 1 rn'r h^ Attained I'm nuijrrdtj- . a ml 
the Chief m (Jhhaxunpuv, on receiving the persona] liilc of 1,1 Maharaja." 
The Mataraju of Viiagapaymn P having given Ks, to,wo for tta Vicroria 
cure urn! gwha Jl^pLUf. has received The Qnven Eiiiprt** 1 ihsflb 
through Lord Wrnlock. Al Hyderabad Mit Radar Uukhsb, Government 
Pleader of Patna, tas been appointed Chief liwdee. and a Hindu has b«u 
niMijjniLtJ amufirj the Puisne Juilg.(£s. A /Vwfrf.tVi'fJ of officials IruSn 
Jodhpur, Jqrptir. JctailtiLt Jad Pitanef under the ■up- imtcmlerir e 

of a European Pdhfcdoffror, is tugged m filing Mtni: mooted boundary 
questions The Maharaja of Dhimptif has been deposed, and to 
Multra, and declared Unfit fo reign, but rheie ta* been m> public trial or 
imesiigaricm. nor has my explanation yet been fmiikWd even to Par 
lumcnt, KtraisrSfrri Hatbamji of Mom l a* I^cti appointed iJctran of 
BhuTipir, with n council oi fcgency. The Raja of Bhifiga* who?se »on had 
committed suicide, tas retired to Hermes to become an ascetic. A 
regency tas been established id jainTiapT during the minoTUy of the no* 
jam Sahib* 

The exports of Hun™ ^ far last year were fts. 13fi.100.oao acuinsi 
Rsl. 1 ii*400,000, but iberc was ^ fdl to imports from Rs. ioo. 3 oo.ooo to 
K», .>6,6&o,«0- Sir fr\ fryer held si Jtrter at TaanegyT, wbwh wa* 
aitenstoi by $« Shan chief*. irn whom be urged the n*tcessity of [tuHic 
works and the suppression of gambling. It has hrm rurounccd that 
Keng-t’huRfr will cooltnue p*n of the Etnjiiit. artl will haw a gsmsou, 
wish a resident I'olitifai officer, kdatives of she Gutkha battalion 4 tatbn«d 
at Mogflunp have applied for grant* of bnd Tin ihf Upper Irrawadi, to 
settle upon, evincing a flisiwsiiion to n»he that enuntry thftr home for the 
futunr. The Burmo-Chincse telegraph line ts completed between Hhsimo 
and Moradu. 

Regarding Ar';ttA*t>T\N. the .ole iiujKirtaiil newi thU quarter is the 
visit lu England of His Highness the AroinmU XasruUah Khan, ion of the 
Atnir. which will, we tract, cement the Anglo*A/glun aJIbnet 

The CtTLnrt report for tfkjj, published wry late, shows a bit in the 
reTcriues, owing la removal of (he direct tat on puififf . ansets over liabilities, 
Ms. 1,664496; imports M* Jt, 340,663 ; esjwftJ Ms, 74. bnth 
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bdng in excess of those of 1 he previous jenr. Coffee rose from 43,538 
rwts. id 55,423, and leu Horn 73,179,985 lb. Id 82,269*5-53. For tS 94 
ihe imports are Rs. 78,113,022—an increase of Rj, 433,055; efcpoffs 
H s h 79J'>3t59a ; ihe hnlance of totffe being FU 1*610,528 in favour of 
Ce|lpiL The impeettif of cite ji^rl-n'ihdia icports Hal Ihefo arc no good 
oysters an the aid bed*, nor likely ones no the new hed\ which nic^iiu that 
the pearl fisheries will be unprpptoplye for ^mil yearn V new able has 
I seen Mice evsfLilly laid between the is land n-tid India. 

fhe lardy repun for the S^stAm' Si tttjiiikjst for 1893 shows progress 
bin ruHrs the system of liducaiirm ai defective. A petition has been sent 
in ftrEiumcnt QgaiMfc the appropriation of revenue (far Imperial Defence) 
against the vote of the Governor acid Council. The Siam report for 1893 
*"j» vessel* frequenting fiangkoV rose bum 285 in tHys to 577, and the 
tonnage increased *77*530! ur 132 per cetiL In spire of the ■ beck camed 
by the French war, import were ^2,2 59*6jR* an Increase of £ 1,000,000; 
expulto. 2^4r4a7i^ 1 4 Twu ions of the SL&mcac king and a san of Wince 
Dumrong have arrived in Europe The Anglo-French boundary commis- 
seoh separated, after about el months' work*, much friction having existed 
owing to the esialdLihraeni by the French of ptrffu on the Mekong, one for 
150 (fOcip** beside Kengnjng. Ho^-s Kont. hi> petitioned Parliament for 
some measure of representative government, a difficult thing fa grant when 
the dbpropmiion of adult mules is 160 Chinese 10 1 fciiropeim. There 
ha ve again been a few cases of pkigne, 

J a pa ^ has dq rosed the EngEKh language from the first pbcc T which it 
held r and has bracketed it with French in riie second pbee, tut German 
promoted to the first Peace hi* been finally cartetaded between Java# 
and CftlluL The chief icnp^ *re4 (1) Korean independence of China: 
W Cession of territory—1» jur: of ihe province of Fcng-iitsn, with ita 
Islands, (*) Formosa and its i&bmrii, {*) iht IVsoictaro group ; —j. The 
fruitier 10 be delimitated by a joint cnmintssTon ; —4. An indemnity of 
Jo^ r MO^ocio taelr, in 8 irnLahiicnts. carrying interest at 5 per cefii \— 
5 * Freedom fat the inhabitant*, of ceded districts fa withdraw;—6. A new 
cnmtncichl treaty la be coTidudcrf rmiuedLaie!y p j lending which Japan 
gams access to 4 more pods wiierc she may appoint consuls. and may 
navigate the Lpper Yangtze and WodOrag timra and she canals, besidin 
ronressioni for inland trade, industries anti factories:—7, Chinese territory 
10 >ie evacuated within 3 months, cucepf.^ VVei hei-wei, which, while the 
eivd gdmi 11 imitation, remains in Chinese bauds, will be hdd by a Japanese 
brigade, of Ilteexcuses of which ChIm will jaay J 9. Release of pmnnejs 
at war, with guarantee against ill iiciisment. The cession of Hie LttMsmg 
prmnsuEs Juts been obviated by ihe joint intervention of Kmnee! Germany 
and Russia. 


n ' L wonderful vitality of CiirpJt is shown in Mr. KopsdYa Trade report 
frr t^Q4 : in spite of ptspie p flood*, typhoons and war, her trade was 
lb J9Cvi*7*4j3 ^pkm zG-fomS'iia in 1803 ;—grcmrcvemiaa^ff^fto^ 
1|4, J Liitf 71,989,300, wnh an increase in every branch creep* Indian opium. 
Import dinks increased Tts 461,loo* esipart 281^00, coast lode duties 
35 * c oOv and tonnage duel 78*500, ilex continued uupticticaUilky is 
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evinced by renewed smacks nn ihe English^ American, Canadian nnd 
French missions il Cheng-tu* Kia-tmg, Yuchin* ring $hma and Sing-chin, 
She enters on a new phase_ too, in having her loan o( j£»G.o-eo*oeo floated 
by Rus*ih s at Fans* undcf a gtrariMe* on the Treaty Porta cn.i:nms. 

Iu Rvsslls Asia eoyiititeriom are inraiiguiing the loss uf RbK 
5,000,000 in Siberian Hailwuys; extensive |fold fields ire reported i(M he 
Bokhara Khan^Cc ; ami it ha* Ihren dedrieil to extend the Tranter ion 
railway to Uru TuM, with an immediate increase 4>r fore** in Ferghana. 
The Contention rrprdirtg ibc Pamirs give* the *873 boundary detaiErd 
thus; The Oku* from UWJ\ (VietoraJ Lake westward*; eastwards the 
mniintein crest to Bendersky and Ortahel paras, ihtmee to the Afcsu ncJt 
Kkil Rabar or another point to he fiMtcS southwani* and thence again t>« 
the Chinese frontier, I letaik were to be rised by a mixed commission, our 
side consisting ot Cota tRrranJ and Hofcdich, Major Wihab. Or- Alcucfe, 
some surveyors* and Capt KscSwceny m command of to Persian and 
pnuhUt-speaking I’uihaiti as an t-scurr Some hitch delays their siirL 

In PiltSfAp the Sluraz metcham* nupemtad business, owing to an In 
rttaic nf duty «h> opium, till the government yielded to their demands , 
and disturbances hme occurred at Kuekw owing to pressure in collecting 
rases ■; the lieatenunt-Gmemufp Rammis Khan Muvudl ft at dain with 
Eflt follower^ and the governor was* forced 10 fly. 

The A mien tan noubtes still ernifimre in Tcsekky ; the report of the 
Commission of investigation is non fe! published; a joint demand fora 
detailed reform, presented by the Englufr, French and Ruas™ Jmtwtadorf 
at Ccurstaniiuopk, Hie not been entirely accepted though si hm not been 
positively refused ■ hut rererai imprisoned Armenian ecclesiastics have been 
set Tree A Russian Arehicofogkal Insluute has been ope fled at Constanti¬ 
nople tot the nudy of Byrantmtf Art, JHsiory, etc. A tnurdefoy* aitari. 
guide by Bedwim je Jeddah resdltcd in the death yf the British Vice 
Cormil and the winding of the British Cnmut, the Ku^Ian Acting-C<m*iil t 
and the French CnmuUr Secretary. 

In CvfuTO the war a^ahsr ihc locusts ttfrt luvt year jQ^Sg*. 

!u Fc.TTT t H B. the Khedive has approved of Mr (krrslin^ scheme 
for renrganiKitiy the TW*7 >jj foi repairs for public buildings, mads and 
canals, end aUo a law for equalising the land tax on a ramtil value to 
be fixed by a mixed comimssifin The conscription has been extended to 
Cairo, Alexandria and Other hitherto exempted Towns, Prof, Petrie has 
discovered traces of a hitherto nhknown race in the remain* of ihc and 
OHFnbi, The Suer Canal returns for 1S94 ^ive vessels 5,35a f 1,356 
Britjfih.k lonnage S.o^y, 175, “dues paid fres, 73,776,^ dividend 5^96 
fra, net MxfttQCtv purduAcd Cape Juby from the English Co for 
^So.ear'; 4od tht Sultan -aid to have aiked for Indo-Sfuhamrm- 
dan Officer* to leo^antre his army. Much brigandage and inter-tribal 
war were TejKmed On the- Stfei\ the recent ttfc»i 5 »innf i<j the French 
instead of cnMifmg jicace have led to freah romplicaricms. 

A return far iggj ||re* the revenue of Sr. RimA ut ^^,546 {increase 
of X ft 5 a b cxpctidiiurc ^7,637 ; the surplus of X"o°0 hg wiped away ah 

past ric belts 

Sir Mcrctilc* Robinson In* assumed office aa Governor of Oi Colo»v, 
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Kflf tiie quarter ending March 31, imports Xj.SW* 000 *—export* 

rtbit* trade to the Transvaal, j£788*7.15: an olT round 
increase oicr kit year's returns. For i%*< she revenue miss £^uo,qo a* 
and expenditure j£5 t i He, gqq^ being respectively .£ i 6S.000 and £10,000 
over the estimateSi The surplus was Xipi^ooa. This year's estimate i 
are revenue .Xj* 214,000, expenditure j^Sr l3 Jp 0& °p ittrpliis j£jt,oo&. 

In Natal the revenue exceeded the estimate by ^36,000—tKc totAl 
at credit being £$00,000, Tlw {notectoniic of British Jkduisnrtknd lias 
been ntmixetl to Cape Loktiy, amt Anutongaland by the Adnuomralot of 
/uJuknd. While President Reitz of the Orange Free State baa lieeii 
visiting Eumpe (or the < 3 ,kc of his health, the Volksroad hare protested 
nphvtt the recent British annexation* and have declared the mstl vts pre¬ 
pared to Gtmssdvr any project 0! Federation with the TrawsvaM* where 
Ftent. Jonbert ha* united and killed ihe Chief Magoeha, and ended the 
rebellion at Xwhfaraburg. Thb Import of i hi tub silver is prohibited. 
The Portuguese bar* defeated the native forces that had attacked ehcm 
at Loukkm^O Marques. Maior Von Wkfl rtiartn lus been appointed 
Governor of Germ am Ea*t \t icic.v z*£a Boron Scheie. The UiUHDA 
pmttctoraie rjeoupy fotfet at KathuiBtt T s *. uf Rafu River, Birauwu on 
1 hr Kafu, I Fatima near KabarcgaN old Co pi sal. ktt&ftwm Deni and Kabiro 
and Mohaje Kahin on ihe Albert LjVc t betid » Usiiugara and 1’pru, out¬ 
side ihe pmtmurate, but iictir^ry fur it* safely. In VUhm;.^Ak, there 
ls» 1 ten tntee fighting little progress and much ikfcuera among the French 
while the M alagasy are splitting up into patties 

The import* of wine* from Australia* first quarter of iS95^ were 
MS*® 1 ® gmtoo*, against 9&1A5 m 1S94. Feu 1S94* the total imports for 
all At^ifulk (W. Auttraiia excluded) were ^4^500,000; exports* 
j£ 6 1,000,000: taial external trade, _£ ta^5D3 t ooa The demand for 
wool, meal, leather, butter and cheese, fntJU, tinned , >> rLl, potato^, 
rabhk-skEns and red-gum wood wji tticrcAiilngj ei|^Lu!ly in the new 
mm km of the East. 

In New South W Aits, ibe revenue for i£syj 1 eustctnfr 

inmtased jTg 4,000, wUci r^c* wi*OT£e qin £4,000, iump* 

jj:ro.ooo,Tajlwayi £$m&; but limf rates diminished j£t«;»x Viscount 
3 ta-i.pdt’TJ h appointed GovernorGeneral, In S Au.v. sulia, Government 
decided to 14ve £\oopoo by aholkhhg the militia. The revenue for the 
qUEHTtcr ending 3r 3-95 was ^664,000^ being a decrease or X’l 1 ** 00 : A 
.klidt «* expected of £>-™- Sir T. Fowd! Run™* bail-, MJ\, b 
appdintrd Governor, rut the Ead of KirUore. In YicrolitA. Chief justice 
Sir J Mad dm has betfi acting as Governor rill the irmal of fjord Btisssy* 
'Hie rmnue for the qumer was over the cftttautr* 

htst a deurease of X^i^j^ooo river the cpcresponding quarter of the prtviuux 
yvajh A deficit is an Eke: piled of X* ro^ooot Tlw quaricr’i re venire lit 
^urotsutip w» (inercaae of J expend hure wn^ 

lessened by ^4^ 40a, A frc*h bdiutty [uls (mn parted in ttlk racoon* 
from egg* fjrocureti ltdy, Wi-,: Austh aliak fitwHc 10 ji March 
!S9| wai Xcn increase of X 4 *?kCJo, The ^sqteoiiitiire was 
an UKTttte of j£(6£1^6o. Surplus j^ai^oyo- total c^h in 
freaAufy X 5 c 7 + 93 ^- The revenim for ihe quarter was agatnst 
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in & n TjUfiiiAWM the revenue showed in increase ef 

25*000. In New Zf^UlKT', the receipts -were ^£4,406*5*5 ; expenditure 
j£4fi6A*7*i; surplus j£i 5^793 s thif, wftb ,£*90,7 3 s iw baud before, 
gives a total 0f^4jo.ojr. out of which fs$o<ooo go to aid public works* 
and the balance of jCi$o t oa o is passed on to the credit of the next year's 
budget. Thfl Hntt. Vlt_ Ward has candudtid with Canada a treaty for 
htdlkating reciprocity, 

CaKtap* ha* done another good turn to all our Colonies by securing 
from the Imperial Government a formal declnrarlm* that one part of the 
Entire as regards anoilKu part h not a "third Ptwer^ under the *' moil 
favoured nation ,+ clause of the Canadian-French treaty, A memorial 
traiue to Sir John Thompson has been unveiled amid getnrtal Fejuidng:— 
the Mttnoml fund exceeded *130,000* to which she Dominion Paijia 
meat added £25*050. The Budget ’statement for ^^ 5 fives reveniic- 
£.33,800.000; expenditure $38,300,000 - deficit £4,500*000 and the 
estimate* ft ?t 1895-6 are revenue $35,000.00*; expenditure $33,000,000: 
deficit $1,100 *mo. T he duty 00 sURar And spirits is. increased Tnt 
Royal Com mission 011 Ucpiot Traffic rejKuts agatnal total nKihibsuoti as 
impracticably and likely m cau** great evils, but utgt-s the tntrfctiDfi of 
Ueettnei to places where milts are eatiin, and only for caiefi 

“Ulc Manitoban School difficulty is etth Allied hy ihc refusal of the 
local government to accept rim dvdvion «f the iLmiinbn Government, 
Fresh labnon from British CohimbEA has reached l.ondnn v*fe in refr^er 
at errs, viit AostfEdti. The sea! ^piesuau still cutmri mrnliU t — Canada |ara- 
Tests against ihe United States 41 proposal for a Conference to prohibit 
pelagic lea! Ashing; Canada 1 * share of the Brim fig Sea Arbitration comes 
to $131,191' ^£27,800. Thu expenses of the Canadian Pacific Kail way 
exceeded rim income by ^5^731. No the can be got in ibe Hawaiiri 
group initable for the proposed new pacific cable; but I'art rung Island i* 
said to ht the best available place. An Imperial Itiler-Dqmttacffital Cuni 
uiittee of the Treasury, Puvc ( Imre and CiiToniri Office at present 

lirtdef cotuhleculuu 1 he tunm-se rccuimneniiiJkuts of the ret cal Chtnwa 
Intcr-Colbnwd CrnfcmKr, with refercftc* 10 [fri ttf-Colonial aim! inter 
Imperial raids for Mails, Telegraph* and Sterna m% Anticosti blind* a! 
the motlih of the £. t 4 wren r e River, id sard in have been bought l»y a 
Frewh syndicate—§ matter of much more than Ixcsil impiruncr 

The financial crisis tn \‘*wr 0 UN 0 LA*in is, at the Uit moment* partially 
alleviated by a [pan m London* on the secinity of the custom^ the promise 
ofvrgoraui retrenchment by ministers and a voice given to the syndicate 
of the kutft In the affairs of the Colony, An attempt 10 cuter the Canadian 
Confederation once looked promising: but It failed, chfelly otrtng to the 
j^ini-bLank refiiaal of the Imperi*] fonrerniMnl, through the Colonial 
Oder* to give jny pecuniary or oilier aid or to iotur *ny mponribilhy 
whatever All ihai Bdsawt did was id *end Sir Herbert Murray at ImpcrLU 
C<wimi*itloner* with ^ij.ood t*i draw upm, furaidrng cjst* «f urgem dis^ 
tre-4. Canada natural It fledinetl io accept tht tespotwibIHly of ah New 
fcumdlsndV debt; and England m?ry tummbdrslly declined to Usidemks 
thai of even jCi,qoo x qoq. 
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OtlrtAS^—Thii quarter record* the following death*:—Mrs. Martin 
GuMmus, relict of the Financial Cottutiissinner of Lucknow during ihur 
Mutiny, and muse of the wounded in tliat heroic s-Lrugglc FI. Hay ter, 

C'.M.G.. <5o*l. Statist of Victoria;—Kidd Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, 
n.c.r., (Maharajpiir, both Sikh wars, and Mutiny) :— Capl. 

Sir Charles Mills. t-.r.U.r.., who served in India and S. Afiita and war 
Agent General in l^mdon for Cape Colony;—D*. Burj'irji Ardrshir Spcncei, 
Indian Medical Semre ;■—Mina Abbas Ali. sometime Municipal Htlgi 
necr of t.yckno» \ —U.C.tm, Sir G. T, Onsnty, k.f., r,c.i l Mutiny 
•ml Burma wars), member of the Viceroy's Council, M,P ; — C 
lid nut. ts.L, late Secretary to the dovemtnent, and Member of 
Council, BombayAdmiral Lord Aleester (ware with Burma. iSt;, 
Kumm 185-1, Nvw /eaUml. and Ivgypt iS8j); —Lt--'len. H. Noll (Cud 
<hpa Mutiny 1817, Hurrocw war iSjj, and Mutiny h Surj; Gen. S. M 
Pcliy, . n,, v.ka'.s (Srindh, Mutiny and Akynin ia campaign-) . —Raja 
Muhammad All Khan nf HwsanpurH. LI, Cri®, c.t.t., Resident at 
IVavanrore; W. M, Moth, csj., late Judge at Madras —IJy. Surg. 
.(Sen, S. S SkiptOn, M,n, (Crimea and Mutiny);—the Dulch Orientalist, 
|»r. Peter John Yeih ; Col F I t llaityc, Lu]its. C- K, Row, J Maclt, 
BaircL and A. L Peebles, on service on the froniier t — May Gen j. N. 
Crcakwk. c.h. (Mutiny, Kaffir, fcwKl and Egyptian campaign*)the Very 
Rev. Mgr. Vistarttit. for 50 years a missionary in CeylonIijstur Iteh- 
ramji J (iiiiijjjt IiuBttfpasar.a, Parsi high finest at SecundrabatlSir )V. 
Milne, one of the (fcmtvre yf S_ AustraliaB-H. the senior Dowager 
Rani of Ranni.nl H ll the jam Sahib of Jamni^u tlsc most Rev. 
Nicholas I’apni, & J Riihnp o( MungaSnreVkcoum Inouye, ink, 
Mifiiste? of PuMre Firlur.it inn in Japan; —MK* Josephine BartleU, For jq 
with I he Umvmitkw Mis?iira in Central Africa Rau Jidudur 
Kwnrhnrb 1 Kaptirnhand Tlr&ai, Gy. Rtrgmrar of the fruuha} High Conn 
—Kbui IbhadtiT Sayud Ali flun^ Rortttuc member uf iht Rartfptit 
Council; * * i reii. Baton de Telnet, Bengal p.a. (both Stkh tan ):—May 
G*el C H. Gordon, 4 \n (Ciivneii Mutiny/*—Kup $Mtu Prasad 
Sahib, c *4. of Benares RdiKtuionat Depart mem Geo- J. Theiiphilu-* 
La^cilist Afghan, Mahno]c ur anti bath Sikh frUftsly 

Abu Baki Sulaii of Johor*, UuGLit<& v K.C 3 J. ;—\ht Right Hon Vtamiiftt 
Gou^h (Chiim and India i son oi Lord Gotagh of line Sutlej —ihn Mpas 
R ev- l.co Mcuitti, i.j. formerly of Lk?tnba>% ihra Arthbishop Eiibup of 
Poit Loots, Miarfaka P —Sir * - C, Fm &t r ilch. (Mutiny 

-□tl Ab^siinuil; Sir S. tqinviisuc nf the Vktoiim LegU^llve 

CoundlJ^Wlrt Psiha, i high qfficiit of ihe Turkkh Cabinet'—Gen! 
Bas of (he Ksshniir Strvke, in the Chilli opcfiliOBithe Rrv. 
W J, Rebsch nf SimlaMaJ Gtol. titr fame* johittttmw. c<* (Mtninv 
and Bhutan e^itnpa^gns, and t’olidca] Agent of Manipw} ;—Maj. Gen!. 
C. Ah P£. Goriicm (Punjab^ 1E4K and Crimea) ;—Sw R. tC Hatnihon, 
ter Pp wpmenn^ Gorcrnor o! Tatnuinia .— i* * 1 Vi'i.j 

r 1 1 Mm ill 1 1 in tiir Jcieph Necdhsrn, late Chief Justice of Viincqnver; — 
anil llis Honour J. K Tom, »ciunr Jndgc of llnrofi, 

:ind Juiiic. 1895 
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'•THE INDIAN MONETARY PROBLEM." 

BV LiSWEY C. PROUVN, U.C.H. 

Laic Accountant General, Midras. 

Eighteen months ago, after placing before ihe reader* of 
this Review a brief statement of the Indian Monetary 
Problem, 1 urged that, in order to give full effect to the 
decision of Lord Her&chdPs Committee, the manner in 
which gold tvas to replace silver, which had by the closure 
of the mints ceased to be the common measure of value in 
India, should be definitely settled, the gold rate to be 
adopted for the Rupee and the gold security by which that 
rate was to be maintained being fixed by legislative enact¬ 
ment. Nothing, however, has yet been done: there has 
been a policy of drift ; of waiting for something to turn up ; 
of letting the Rupee shake down at a chance monopoly 
value though its value must certainly be influenced by the 
taw regulating the standard. The authorities at the India 
Office and in Calcutta, profiting by thu bitter experience of 
the last half of 1893, have indeed been wise enough to turn 
a deaf ear 10 the Indian Currency Association which urged 
that a Government can bj manipulation make its currency 
of what value it pleases and that such manipulation is 
expedient* But though Sir Henry Fowler from hb place 
in Parliament said Last year, that “ sooner or later, perhaps 
the sooner the better, India must come to have a gold 
standard, " Sir James Westland, so far from endorsing this 
statement, has recently qualified his own assertion, ’* that 
the policy of dosing the mints is still the pulley of the 
WEST SERIES. VOL X* 
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Government.' by adding that " it is possible that we may 
find some relief in measures taken by or in concert with 
some of these nations 11 (America, Germany and Kfigland) 
for the restoration of the value of silver. It is submitted 
that the further delay which must result from this dallying 
with bimetallism must be harmful and that India should, 
without further hesitation, continue the course, in the 
direction of a gold standard, on which she has embarked. 

If there were any reasonable probability of a Bimetallic 
agreement at smh a ratio as would permanently improve the 
gohiralueof Uh Rupee . there might be some justification 
for Sir James Westland’s expectant altitude. But, until 
the importance of the ratio as a factor in bimetallism is 
generally admitted, it cannot be too often repeated, that the 
ratio is the essence of Lhe whole matter. If there were a 
bimetallic agreement among the leading nations at some 
ratio not less favourable to silver than say 25*6 to 31 (which 
would represent the Rupee at 15 P ence stiver at 
4Q'36d. per oz.). and if. as with a ratio approximating that 
instanced, it seems probable would be the case, the agree¬ 
ment could practically be maintained for a long term 
of years, there would be a stable exchange between 
Intiiii and the present gold and stiver using countries 
without further trouble. 1 ndia would join in the scramble 
for gold, which would become keener according as the 
ratio was fixed more favourably to silver* and she might 
be trusted to safeguard her own interests a 3 a partner in 
the new convention. But with a ratio less favourable to 
silver—with a ratio of say 29*2 to i, representing the Rupee 
at one shilling and silver at jz-jd. per oz. (a ratio more 
favourable to silver than is warranted by its present price) 
—though a stable exchange ‘would probably be secured it 
would be at a lower rate than has yet been reached : and, 
independently of other considerations, the loss to the State 

* At the ratio of 1 s■ to 1 (or msurnre, it ie believed that silver would be 
■o touch overvalued na to bad to ]npu al once changing the balk pjf in 
filter hoards into gold 
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by the increased cost of remitting its sterling obligations 
would be intensified. It is unnecessary to discuss in detail 
the prospect of an international agreement on this all im¬ 
portant subject of the ratio; but few well informed persons 
will deny that, although we are assured by the leading 
advocates of bimetallism in the United States of America 
and France that nothing but a ratio of (6. or 15^. to t will 
satisfy them, any remote chance there may be of Great 
Britain and Germany joining in an agreement is confined 
to a ratio nearly approaching the gold value of silver at the 
present time. When then there is so little prospect of 
agreement, when the only chance of the consent of two at 
least of the dominant partners in the agreement being 
obtained is a ratio little if at all more favourable to die 
Rupee than that which prevails at present, it is difficult to 
see why India should wall. 

It is often assumed that because the closure of the. mints 
was followed by a great fall in the gold value of silver, its 
effect on general commercial interests was disastrous. I 
think that inasmuch as it led to the immediate removal of 
an artificial prop, by which the value of silver was being 
maintained above its real value, the measure was beneficial. 
The prop which kept up the value of silver was not, as may 
at first sight have appeared, the demand for Indian currency, 
k has been conclusively shown that the demand for the 
Indian mints was really for hoards and ornaments which 
readied their destination through the Indian currency * 
The closure of the channel by which this demand was 
satisfied, and possibly the knowledge that silver was no 
longer the real standard metal of the country, have dis¬ 
couraged its absorption; but notwithstanding this, the nee 
imports of silver into India in die year ending March iS ,5 
were over 37.OCO.OOO oz.—an amount, though less than the 

P Mr, F. I* Harrison, working on the figures of the arm mil Ru m 
census.'which have Seen taken since i&;(i euiniaics the increase t. me 
actual knpee rirculiiion in Bfitiih India taring ihat period ai 1 - . , 0fCi 
■Of Rupees, while the net imports of silver amounted lu 164 ao<e;. 

<i 2 
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net Imports or the immediately preceding years, vet in excess 
of those of 1 8864*7 and of the previous average.* The main 
prop which was removed was the purely artificial demand lor 
an article not wanted created by the action of the American 
legislature. The course of American politics is so uncertain 
that it is impossible to ay whether the purchases of silver 
under the Sherman Act would have continued until the 
present time if the closure of the 1 ndian mints had not pre¬ 
cipitated President Cleveland s action. Bur under the light 
of recent events it can hardly be doubted that if these 
purchases had gone on, even a M organ-Rothschild group 
could not have prevented gold going to a premium in the 
terms of the currency of the United States— a result which 
would have been followed by widespread commercial 
disaster. The repeal of the Sherman Act would inevitably 
have ensued, and with it there would, I believe, even if the 
Indian mints had remained open, have been as great a fall 
in the gold value of silver as has actually occurred If the 
closure of the mints did nothing else it. at any rate, led to 
the prompt stoppage of an unreal demand for silver—an 
unreal demand which gave it a fictitious value, and which, 
like all other unreal demands, was bound to end sooner or 
later in a fall rather than in a rise in the value of the 
commodity bolstered up. 

* The IbUmrtng shows the .innuat n£t imports of ’silver into India since 
,®jj. It k ininumve to *« lhal only in thp year 1 * 93-94 did I™1« 
akvjiit ns much ii 54,000,003 ounce*, the quantity purchased annually by 
the United Slates under the Sb-icruan Act. 

Sr: Ltfit’Vir or Su.vkr ijtio Lima. 

iS;a-7j to rSfiS-So 1 . ja f 8o4.«»o*. 

annual average j 

1 SSfi-Ry.... ♦. 

•ss:^a...„. 34,608,000,. 

tW£ 9 ,..... 54.675.°°° t 

.,,...,1 .. 4t|tnjjaw ,. 
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And the position of India would have been much worse 
than it is now. Whatever evils result from a fall in, and 
from die uncertainty of, exchange would have been 
intensified. The stability of her standard of valuation 
would have been menaced by a mass of silver hoarded in 
the state vaults at Washington which was of tin use as 
currency, ami which had been proved lo be an inefficient 
security for monetary obligations. 

The closure o) the Indian mints, though unaccompanied 
by any definite announcement or at any rale by any 
statutory provision as to what was aimed at in the future, 
accompanied in the first instance by mismanagement so 
gross as to have brought the Indian Exchequer,—according 
to the views of responsible statesmen,—within the verge 
of bankruptcy —has done something towards steadying die 
gold value of the Rupee.* The lowest price it has reached 
Is is-qd.—its value on the 23rd of January, 1893 ; while 
titp highest price reached, after die influence on the market 
caused by the stoppage of the sale of Council Bills had been 
removed, was ty&L on the 29th of August. 1894 a 
difference of 1 4*). in the Rupee it is true ; but a small 
difference compared to the differences in the past. 

A strong testimony to the wisdom of the closing of the 
Indian mints, so far as India is concerned, is afforded by 
that sensitive barometer, the London Stock Exchange. 
Before the mints were closed the difference between the 
yield to the investor in the sterling and in the Rupee 
securities of the Government of India was nearly J per 
cent.: it is now only about a quarter percent. Some part 
of the improvement in the value of the Rupee securities is 
due to the (act tliat they are now guaranteed against repay¬ 
ment before the expiration of 10 years, whereas the old 
Rupee loans were repayable at 3 months’ notice 7 hut even 
allowing for this it must be admitted that the monopoly 
Rupee has proved itself to be on the London -Stock 

* With open mints, and at the present price of silver, the Kurev *onld 
be worth about 11 JO- instead of more than 1 3 id., in exchange value. 
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Exchange a better basts for security titan the free silver 
coin. What will be the view when the Government has 
absolutely pledged itself by legislative enactment to place 
the Rupee on a gold basis ? 

Though stability between English and Indian money 
will not be reached until exchange can be adjusted by the 
remittance or a precious metal which is the common measure 
of value in the two countries, the nearer the prospect there 
is of such a state of things arising, the greater will be the 
stability. And if a reasonable plan for putting die money 
of India on a gold basis were announced, a plan which 
could be carried out bv ordinary commercial action, and 
which were made independent of the volition of Govern¬ 
ment, it would very materially help to secure its fulfilment. 

The most important point for settle mom—the point on 
which the success of any measure for placing Indian money 
on a gold basis must depend—is the gold value to be 
assigned to the unit of account called the Rupee by which 
all transactions have been in the past, are now, and will 
continue to bn, reckoned. No forecast as to its value can 
be made until it is known how much gold the Rupee is to 
represent. Just as when arrangements were made for 
resuming specie payments in England in 1816 it was neces¬ 
sary absolutely to fix the weight and fineness of sovereigns 
which Bank notes were to represent, so ii is necessary now 
to absolutely determine the weight and fineness of gold to 
be indicated by the Rupee. It will be remembered that 
on the recommendation of Lord Herschell s committee, a 
major gold limit of to pence was adopted for the Rupee. 
1 his was, however, avowedly only a temporary rate, and it 
was fixed by the Executive Government, and not by Statute. 
Although it is to be regretted that Lord lIcrschdls Com¬ 
mittee did not assume the responsibility of making a per¬ 
manent recommendation <m this important subject, their 
action fas the major temporary limit has never been 
reached) may be attended with the undoubted advantage 
that the final proposals of the Government will receive full 
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discussion and criticism before they become law. The gold 
value of the Rupee should not be fixed too high. The 
lower it is placed the easier will jt be for the parity, between 
the Rupee unit and the gold which it represents, to be 
secured; the nearer the existing rate it is the less will 
prices and trade be disturbed ; the smaller the necessary 
excess of the nominal over the intrinsic value of the token 
the less danger of fraudulent imitation; the smaller the 
difference between the nominal value of the Rupee and the 
market value of the silver contained in it the less will the 
holders of the uncoined silver in India (weighing perhaps 
350 crores of Rupees) appear to suffer by the change. 
Nearly three years ago. before the mints were closed. I 
advocated that, in changing the standard of India from 
silver to gold, the Rupee should be taken as representing 
fifteen pennyworth of gold, and, though at the time I was 
severely criticised by some for suggesting a remedy which, 
it was said, would, even if successful, be no remedy at all, 
yet so far as can be judged from what has occurred since 
the closure of the mints, this rale did not err in being too 
low. Whether, if this rale had been adopted as a permanent 
basis, and if a plan had been prescribed by law which might 
have rendered a settlement on this basis possible by the 
ordinary operations of trade, the Rtpee would by this time 
have risen to the suggested gold value, it is not possible to 
say. But it is certain that the process was hindered by the 
attempt to force a rate on the market, and by the absence 
of any definite scheme, or even of any definite policy on this 
subject. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the very im¬ 
portant point a> to how the attainment and maintenance of 
the gold parity—let us say 15 pence—are to be secured. 
Some people are still foolish enough to think that the Secre¬ 
tary of State by the mere announcement of a parity and his 
determination not to sell Bills below it can fix the gold 
value of the Rupee They are not worth arguing with. 
But there are others who would be satisfied with the 
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approach to parity which might perhaps be secured by 
manipulating the quantity of Rupee currency. This would, 
however, be open to many grave objections. If India is to 
have a gold standard let it be one, not merely in name, but 
in deed and in truth. There appear to be only two practical 
ways of securing this. First ; The gradual introduction of 
a gold currency suitable to the people of India and Lhe 
supersession by it of a certain portion of the existing Rupee 
currency. Setottd: The maintenance of the established 
parity for the existing Rupee currency by arrangements lor 
converting wlint may not bt required for purposes of circu¬ 
lation at that parity, into the standard commodity, gold ; 
and similarly for converting the sta ndard commodity, gold, 
into silver Rupee currency. Sir David Barbour advocates 
the first course; and it would certainly be the best, if there 
were no question of expense, if there were no doubt as to 
the sufficiency of the stock of gold in the world, and if it 
were certain that gold coins would remain in circulation at 
the parity selected. But it lias never 1 >een shown that the 
second course would not effecti vely maintain the gold value 
of the silver Rupee, It would require less gold : it would 
adapt itself more readily to the gradual change; and the 
introduction of a gold currency, if this were eventually 
determined on, would be facilitated by the gradual accuimi* 
lation of gold in support of the existing Rupee currency and 
by the maintenance of the gold parity which would result 
from an accumulation of guld sufficient to secure the con* 
vertibiliry of redundant Rupees. 

Some plan, then, should be settled by law For the gradual 
acquisition of a gold reserve. Undoubtedly the best, if not 
the only practical, basis for the operation must be the Indian 
Paper Currency Department, whose stores of silver, which 
are as useless, with a gold standard, as the silver at Wash¬ 
ington, should be gradually changed to gold. And as Far 
as possible the conditions under which that gold should be 
made available Tor securing the note issues of the Govern¬ 
ment. and at the same time for upholding the gold value of 
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the Rupee currency', should be now fixed, as little dis¬ 
cretion a& need, be being given to the Executive. 

An obvious plan for securing this is, for the Paper 
Currency Department to accept gold at the rate determined, 
as part of its metallic reserve, and not to re-issue it until 
such time as the gold rate shall be permanently maintained. 
The amount of RufKie coinage might also be made to 
depend, instead of as it does at present on the action of 
the Government, * on the relative proportions of gold and 
silver in the metallic reserve of the Paper Currency Depart 
meat. The law would, of course, be inoperative, and no 
gold would come into the Currency Department at all and 
there would Ur: no increase to the Rupee coinage, until the 
exchange value of the Rupee had reached 15 pence ki.t 
it is none the less necessary that the prospective arrange¬ 
ments should row be authoritatively settled; and tin jt 
authoritative settlement would, it is believed, assist in 
gradually raising the value of the Rupee to the required 
level. It is very difficult to say how the gold value of the 
Rupee is now determined. Opinions differ as to the 
manner in which the precious metals, with free open mints, 
operate as common measures of value. But all will admit, 
that with mints dosed and with coinage a monopoly of the 
Government, the quantity of coins In circulation is a 
important factor in regulating their value. And the gold 
value of the monopoly rupee must, therefore, largely 
depend on the quantity in circulation. The value of gold 
itself,—in terms of commodities generally,—is another factor 
of equal importance. Until, therefore, there Is either 
diminution in the quantity of Rupees circulating compared 
with the wants or the community, resulting in a Fall in 
Rupee prices, and an increase in the purchasing jxiwer of 

1 It is quire anlEferfy ihit r.isythins uf the *011 vffl happen; bat as :Tie 
luv at present siands, tbo Goremmcn! ha* the power to coin Rupees 00 
Its own anaiutii, netting the difference between their intrinsic wd narfeet 
value, md thus depreciating the value of its monopoly coins. I lus is, 
to ase Sir James Westland's words, * opposed to the simplest onnnt "f 
Currency" 
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ihe monopoly Rupee ; or until there is a fall in the value 
of gold in terms of commodities generally and a decrease 
in the purchasing power of gold, there will be no very 
material change in the gold value of the monopoly Rupee. 
Though there are indications that the coined Rupees in 
circulation arc in excess of the requirements of the country 
for exchange transactions at the prices which were in force 
when the mints were closed, 1- it would he undesirable to 
attempt to raise the purchasing power of the Rupee by with¬ 
drawing any from circulation. But If, as there are also 
strong indications, there is a gradual decrease in the pur¬ 
chasing (jower of gold generally and a gradual rise in gold 
prices, it must act on the gold value of commodities in 
India and thus, gradually, on the value of the monopoly 
Rupee, without causing any disturbance of trade, or hard¬ 
ship to the people of India. And this seems to be the 
solution of the difficulty which is at once most desirable 
and most probable. 

There are two other factors on which the gold value 
of the Rupee may depend, to which it Is right to allude. 
' 1 ’he gold value of the Ru|>ce can of course never fall 
below the intrinsic gold value of the silver contained in it. 
But notwithstanding the prophecies which were freely made 
before the closure of the mints, that the Rupee could not 
be maintained above its bullion value, even in India where 
a 5 per cent, import duty has protected silver, the Rupee 
lias always, since the closure of the mints, been worth at 
least ten per cent, more than the bullion of which it was 
composed. There Is a connexion between the market 
price of silver and the value of the Rupee : but it is a con¬ 
nexion between its price as an ordinary commodity and not 
as the metal of which the money of the country happens 
lo be made. This factor, then, has not hitherto operated. 
But whether, with the rise in gold prices which has already 

Mr. F. C- tiairiiOft, tn his review of the last Centm, estimate* that 
■irntt the minis wet* dosed there has been an expansion of the nictitation 
lo the citetu of 3 nrojrt. 
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occurred, and which will, it is bdtevsd. influence silver like 
any other commodity, it may not operate later on, it is im¬ 
possible to predict. 

The other factor to which reference has been made is 
the prospect of the Rupee ultimately acquiring an increased 
gold value owing to the operation of any or all of the fore¬ 
going causes. But to give full play to this factor,—to 
enable it t > operate apart from speculation*—it is necessary 
that the intentions of the State regarding the future of the 
Rupee should be definitely announced and made sure by 
legislative enactment. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has been bold enough to suggest 
that it is not the duty of the State to interfere in any way 
with the Currency of a country, but that it should he left 
to individual discretion. But it seems to me certain that if 
there is one thing more than another in which State inter¬ 
vention is necessary-, it is the authoritative declaration of 
the commodity which shall ordinarily be the basis of 
monetary contracts, and in terms of which exchanges, 
unless otherwise specially provided for, are to be carried 
out; and it is the duty of the State to sec that the interests 
of the community at large, and especially of those who. by 
their position, are least able to look after their own, are 
safe-guarded in this important particular. 

With the best possible intentions on the part ol those 
responsible for the Government of India, the interests of 
the community have not hitherto been protected in this 
matter. Years ago, when, the action of Germany, the Stales 
comprising the Latin Union, and the United States of 
America showed that, in their opinion at least, silver could 
tto longer be relied on as the standard of value, India should 
have followed suit instead of being allowed to become the 
dumping ground for the silver of the world. In the mere 
matter of exchanging, by means of their silver Rupee 
money, the commodities of India for those of other 
countries, our Indian fellow subjects have no doubt been 
able to hold their own ; but when they have taken, as they 
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have done very largely, the commodity silver in adjustment 
of the balance due to them ; taken it not like a perishable 
article tor consumption, but as a store of value ; they have 
unwittingly been worsted : for they have taken a commodity 
which in the markets of the world is relatively much less 
valuable tlum the commodity gold, which they might, if they 
had been far-seeing enough, have taken in its place. And 
the community generally has suffered by the increased cost 
at which the sterling obligations of the State have had to 
be remitted. It is easy, however, to be wise after tire 
event; and probably no one of those who, twenty or thirty 
years ago, advocated the introduction of a gold standard 
into I ndia, understood the real facts of the case. But there 
is no room now for further hesitation. It is the duty of 
Her Majesty's Government to go on with the scheme 
which, after careful enquiry, was recommended by a Com¬ 
mittee. composed of experts of different shades of opinion, 
but several of whom, it may be remarked, had by their 
previous utterances showed that they were opjtosed to the 
action which they felt themselves compelled to recommend. 
It is their duty to do this with sole regard to the interests 
ol India: unmindful of the wishes of any section of their 
supporters, but taking as their key-note the duLy 10 1 ndia so 
forcibly expressed by Sir Henry Fowler when he said that 
every member of the House of Commons is a member for 
India. 
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INDIA: PAST AND PRESENT. 

By J, D. Reo> cab. 

Astonishing assertions have been made in recent years to 
the effect that India has retrograded under British rule, 
that the agricultural-—the backbone and the enormously 
preponderating —■ class of the population, have become 
poorer than they were under previous governments, and 
that a specious surface progress has only served to conceal 
the rotten condition of the inner core of the country. 1 n 
i$qo. Lord Connemara, then Governor of Madras, anxious 
to discover what truth, if any. there might In: in such 
assertions and desirous of collecting evidence, if such 
existed, to prove the contrary, entrusted to the Honblu. 
Dcwiui Bahadur Srinavasa Raghava Iyengar, the 

task of examining whether, so far as his Presidency was 
concerned, the economic condition of the people had 
improved or deteriorated during the last 40 or 50 years 
of British administration. No better selection could have 
been made and Mr. Srinavasa Raghava has just published 
the results of his enquiries in a somewhat bulky Blue-book, 
The author, with whom 1 was in some measure associated 
in the inception and the execution of his work, has 
permitted me to use it, for the purpose of representing in 
a brief article, for popular reading, the main diets of the in¬ 
teresting problem with which it deals. Though an annual 
Blue-book is presented to Parliament, exhibiting the pro¬ 
gress of India, no enquiry exactly on the lines laid down 
by Lord Connemara has been made in regard to provinces 
other than Madras, It may however be safely stated, that 
the condition of other parts of India was as bad as that of 
die Madras Presidency when the English undertook the 
task of introducing into them taw and order and a settled 
administration, and that no less .1 measure or success has 
attended the no less conscientious efforts of all the adminis¬ 
trations in this Continent, which it may not be superfluous 
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to remark is divided not into three Presidencies but into 
eight separate Governments, which, possessed of slightly 
varying degrees of independence, are all alike subject to 
the Supreme control of the Governor General in Council. 
If an advance is proved to have taken place m Madras, 
it may with confidence be asserted, that no less progress 
has been made in the richer and more populous provinces 
of Bengal and the North West Provinces and Oudh, in the 
in some respects more favourably situated Presidency of 
Bombay and Sind, in the frontier country of the Punjab, 
and in the different territories of the minor administrations. 

I propose to take Mr. Srinavasa Ragbava as my chief 
guide not only in respect of many of my facts, but also in 
my method of presenting them to the British public. Let 
us consiuer then in the first place 

The stait of ike country and the condition of the people in 
Southern India in the tent unit’s which preceded the advent 
of British ruu . The researches of the la te Dr. Burnell, 
and the compilations of Mr. Sewell of the evidence afforded 
by ancient inscriptions, show that the small kingdoms of 
the Peninsula for ages waged continual war one against 
the other up till the foundation, in the 14th century, or 
the now almost forgotten Mahomed;in kingdoms of the 
Deccan. The works of Ferishta, which I studied while 
writing a brief history of the Mshornedan epoch of 
Indian history, show that in the 17th century the state of 
the country was one of bloodshed and violence, of plague, 
pestilence and famine: and records exist, many of which 
have been published by the Hakluyt Society, showing that 
a static of peace was wholly exceptional. In the 16th 
century the only powerful Hindu kingdom in the peninsula 
was overwhelmed hy the Mahnmedans and heartrending 
accounts of the sufferings of the people can be read in the 
writings nf the Jesuit missionaries who lived in Madura in 
thi; 1 7th century, who were themselves persecuted by the 
Hindus as the cause of the calamities brought upon the 
country by the offended gods. It may be remarked that 
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the *' Hindu " the leading native paper in S. India repudiates 
the evidence of Christian missionaries, "whose judgment 
is warped by a conviction that a non-Christian people 
cannot be prosperous or happy." But before the supremacy 
of the Mahnmedans the Hindu kings of the Pandiyan 
house, whose era is looked on as a kind of golden age, 
burnt, slew and slaughtered, " made the tears of the wives 
of refractory kings to flow like a river and the sites of 
palaces, high walls and storied houses to be ploughed with 
asses and sown with shells," In the beginning of the 1 7th 
century on the now thickly populated and well cultivated 
coast of Tmnevelly. the people dared not move out of their 
houses at sunset for fear of tigers, and bands of robbers 
plundered travellers in all directions. At the same time 
famines and epidemics were of far more frequent occurrence 
than they now are. In the [5th century two great famines 
occurred of such severity that " when the Almighty at length 
showered his mercy on the earth, scarcely any farmers 
survived to cultivate the lands.’ The 16th and 17th 
centuries were marked by famines of only slightly less 
intensity; and in the end of die 17th and the beginning 
of the tilth centuries, the price of rice sometimes rose to 
64 times the ordinary rate. 

Meanwhile the land tax collected by native kings was 
heavy and oppressive. The Madura Jesuit Mission records 
state that the M ah rat t as exacted no less than Ibur-fifths of 
the produce; and Sir W. Hunter has shown in his 
•* Orissa' 1 that the land revenue of that province, part of 
vtbicb is included in the most nonhem of the territories of 
the Madras Presidency, was three times that collected at 
present by the British Government* while the purchasing 
power of silver was eight times what it is at the present 
day. The Emperor Aurangzebc who collected nothing 
south of the Vindhya Mountains in 1707 obtained from 
his Indian, provinces a land revenue estimated by Mr. 
Thomas in his " Revenue resources of the Mogul Empire " 
at 3$| millions and a total revenue of So millions while the 
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English collect hut Rx. 8ii millions total and 23^ land 
revenue on their vastly larger Indian territories. Again 
the Hindu objects that the kings of aforetime invariably 
pretended to the jiossession of far greater revenues than 
they had in order to magnify their importance. The 
Emperor Akbar. the most liberal and enlightened of Indian 
kings, laid it down " that there shall be left for every man 
who cultivates his lands as much as he requires for Ins own 
support till the next crop be reaped and lor that of his 
family and for seed. Thus much shall lnr left to him, what 
remains is the land tax. We leam from the traveller and 
jeweller Tavernier that in the 17th century forty bitter 
almonds, which children would not eat or from 50 to So 
shells were equal to a paisa, which was the 48th part of 
a Rupee,—a fairly low standard of value. Meanwhile 
skilled labourers in the diamond mines at Golconda earned 
only 25. 3d. a month. 1'here were no roads and no 
wheeled traffic in most parts of the country, in the great 
towns the houses were thatched huts of mud and bamboo. 
There were no regular courts of justice, the Government 
interfered with and hampered manufacturers and manufac¬ 
tures and 1 he people generally were oppressed and plun¬ 
dered* 

Next must be considered lhe condition of Ike penimuta at 
the etui of the i 8 ( 7 ; century taken most of the provhues of 
Southern IniUa were acquired by the British. At this time 
complete anarchy prevailed and incessant war was waged 
till the death of Aurangirbc, one of whose generals in S. 
India, according to Colonel Wilks, fought 19 actions and 
marched 6,000 miles in six months. The Mahratios, who 
were now rising to power upon the ruins of the Mogul 

* The Had* quote* M, I'e Lively* to prove that people can be 
prosjjcnju* in time* of war, as they protubiy were to outny {tans of 
rncdireval Kurope, when war was carried on by mercenaries. But this 
organ of the Congress party allows "(hat no Indian of the present day 
would wish for an exchange to Hindu or Mahometan rulers, and -hat h is 
unnecessary in prove that the Indian people have not been worse off for 
their puling under the liumuumcc o! British power, because no sans per sun 
m ill maintain the contrary/' 
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empire, plundered the peasantry, which had already been 
stripped of all its belongings by the Mogul collectors. The 
dispute between the English and French followed ■ and 
the saintlike missionary Schwartz describes the exactions 
of the .\awab of Arcot, the lieutenant of the feeble Mogul 
at Delhi. He extorted in 1775 from the people of Tanjore 
double the revenue now raised from that prosperous, fertile 
and peaceful district ; and the shan of the produce enjoyed 
by the ryot at this time appears to have been about \ to 
Dr. Duchanan, who was not a missionary', records the fact 
that m rSoo the smallest village was fortified as those of 
the Turkomans are to-day or were yesterday, and that the 
peasantry were miserably poor. Bishop Caldwell quotes 
L‘olom-1 Fiillarton to prove that in 1801 "reputable fanners 
were imprisoned and beaten for refusing to accept 9 per 
cent, as their share of die produce, that 30 tolls were 
collected in joo miles and that the renters of the revenue 
were armed with all the powers of Government," Mr. 
Brown, Commercial Resident in Malabar says. " Hyders 
sole object was to get money, and he was indifferent as to 
the means by which it was obtained, fipoo not only 
plundered and oppressed the inhabitants of the western 
coast, but forced them to become Mahomed atis, Sir 

Thomas M unra says that to one night he adzed 60,000 
Christians and sent them into captivity into Mysore, whence 
one-tenth never returned. 

hat tiif.n was lh 1 condition oj the aj^rteutfurat classes 
under the British in the first hat/ 0/ the century, at the 
commencement of which the English power was fully 
establishcd in the Madras Presidency ? The country was 
pacified, and the old Jand assessments were at first con¬ 
tinued. They proved however to be too severe, especially 
under British rule, which collects with unerring exactness 
and unfailing regularity. Sir Thomas Munro calculated 
that out of every Rs. too, the Government got 45 Rs. 

! - As., and the expeases of cultivation were Rs. 40 
which left only Rs. 14-4-0 Tor the ryot, and he recom 
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mended a reduction of the assessment which in 1S22 as 
Governor of .Madras he was able tu effect. Between 1799 
anti 1S34. five famines occurred. Agricultural depression 
became more acute, prices fell heavily as production in¬ 
creased, and the Indian currency proved insuttieicnt for 
the payment in cash of dues which had previously been 
discharged in grain. It was reported from most of the 
districts that the condition or the poorer ryots was very 
unsatisfactory and that a large proportion of this class was 
heavily indebted. Of the cultivators in estates which had 
been settled upon their owners [Zemindars) on condition 
of the payment of a fixed annual rent to Government. Sir 
Henry Montgomery wrote that the landholders* manage¬ 
ment was based on the sole principle of exacting from the 
ryots the uttermost farthing. The Government, in order 
to improve the condition of the people, abolished transport 
duties and many other vexatious imposts, relinquished the 
right held by its predecessors to tax improvements carried 
out by the ryot at his own expense, constructed several 
magnificent irrigation works, and commenced the systematic 
construction of roads, of which there were practically none 
in the country. Between 1823 and 1851 the cost of carry¬ 
ing a ton of merchandize to a town 70 miles from Madras 
fell from Rs, 17 to Rs. 5. At this time tiled houses and 
masonry* walls were rare; and the earnings of an agricultural 
labourer amounted to Rs. 20 a year, — -the equivalent in 
real value, taking into account the needs of the Indian 
and English labourer, of £j&, while the latter gets not less 
than £28 a year. The period then of 20 years from 1834 
to 1S54 was one of great agricultural depression, while in 
the preceding 30 years the country was devastated by five 
successive famines. 

From the middle 0/ the century to the present time many 
important changes have been effected in the condition of the 
agriculturist classes. The discovery of the Californian and 
Australian gold mines and the Crimean War stimulated 
Indian trade; large Ion ns were raised in India for public 
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works and railways; ilur influx or silver replenished die 
currency; the land assessments were reduced; and the 
wa^es of labour were doubled. | n 1870, a reaction set in. 
I'riccs unduly inflated began to fall and some distress among 
smalJ landowners resulted, which was greatly augmented by 
the famine of r 876-78. Since this time, however, popula¬ 
tion. cultivation and trade have recovered with astonishing 
rapidity. In the decade Intervening between 1S8: and 
1891 the papulation increased by upwards of 15 percent, 
the total increase between 1852 and 1891 being 30'pur cent 
The increase in cultivation between the same years is 
25 percent in unirn'gated lands. 41 per cent in lands irri¬ 
gated by Government irrigation works, and t$$ percent, 
in lands irrigated by private wdls * Tn all, the percent 
of increase in production is probably three or four times 
tli.u of the increase in population : and that the soil has not 
been over-cropped is proved by the evidence of agricultural 
experts, such as Professors Wallace and Vodcker, wlnj have 
reported lor the most part favourably on Indian cultivators 
and cultivation. 

Turning to prices it appears that though after rSyo 
they fell from the level or 1S66 by *o per cent., they 
remained twice as high as those of 1853, and 50 per 
cent, higher than those obtaining in the early part of the 
century. I he improvement in communications has of 
course had the effect of cquaijicing prices tn different parts 
of the country and of preventing local scarcities from 
becoming famines. In 1800, there were practically no 
roads, and in 1832 but 3,000 miles of bad tracks. There 
are now 25.000 miles of good road, 2,000 of railway, and 
*■503 oi canals, in the Madras Presidency, whereby a 
saving in cost of transit of merchandise of 27,000,000 Rs, is 
annually effected. Of the existing sea-borne and inland 
trade nine-tenths have sprung up since 1850, and the cotton 

* The ! “ J * inD percentage lias been scEII funhei increased by t b s 
effniii of the Gorwtmwat ef Lard ttenJock, who auaehs* the ^eatesi fa. 
par^nce :e the estenshu of celtivsuinn uiukr wdb, w f,idi tCoath tancriur 
to the vicissitudes af seisaasw ^ 
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exports have risen from a j ,000,000 to 98,000.000 lbs., while 
the exporter now, owing to cheaper cost of carriage, gets 
66 instead of 31 per cent, of the price for which the product 
sells in England, An increase of hardly less magnitude is 
registered in regard to Indigo, sugar, piece goods, tobacco, 
and many other exports. Meanwhile, between 1S55 
1890, the value of sea-borne imports has rhen to /p^cxxooq, 
while freight per ton of wheat from Calcutta to London has 
fallen from £5 to £2 2s. 6d. via the Cape, and £1 :os. vid 
the Sue* Canal, and the cost of carriage per quarter from 
the Central Provinces to Bombay lias gone down from 
os, 8d. per quarter in 1873 to 45. t tel, in 1SS7. 

it is, however, often asserted that the expansion of 
foreign trade is enforced and results from the necessity tor 
the payment to England for its services and its loans: and 
that the population is growing poorer and poorer. In 
fact, some 21,000.000 Rx.* are annually paid in commodi¬ 
ties, of which 11,500,000 is interest on the debt owed by 
the Government of India, 5,500,000 are paid on account of 
the Army, 2,500,000 for furlough and pension allowances, 
and 1,500,000 for stationery, stores, and administration. 
Now of the total Indian debt (up to 1890) of aoi millions, 

1 22 have been spent on productive public works, and 79 
for purposes of general administration, including war and 
defence. Of the productive public works, the railways 
would yield a profit but for the loss in exchange; and the 
number of passengers has Increased in ten years from 43 
to 104 millions, and the quantity of goods carried from 
8,750,000 to 22.500,000 tons. And in regard to internal 
trade, the benefit resulting from Improved communications 
is enjoyed wholly by India, which also participates largely 
in the gains of a foreign trade which, between 1834 and 
1891, has increased fourteen Told, from Rit 14,342,290 to 
Rx. 196,260.382. Again, most of the great irrigation 
works pay; and though there has been heavy toss in 

• ki, a 3 coitveniktal ijrabcl fet lb* equivslriU of a iheu oJ Rupees 
ccnmud ima uniing at the rate of Rv to - £i. 
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respect of one or two unfortunate undertakings, the country 
has indirectly benefited to an enormous extent by those 
which have proved successful* Within a few years, there 
ran be no doubt, the productive public works as a whole 
will prove highly remunerative. 

The 9*000,000 Rx* remitted for army, pension, and fur¬ 
lough allowances and Home Establishments, have secured 
that f-eace and good government, which rendered possible 
the striking advances illustrated by the statistics I have 
quoted. Dewan Bahadur Srmavasa Raghava Iyengar says 
on this subject, 

"1 have no hesitation in staling thsi the sacrifices involved in the pay¬ 
ment of Horn a charges are rquid manifoldly by the benefits secured 10 
the country and Hut if a saving of even a couple of null ions, which if 
perhapt the utmost tint could be expected, be effected in these chaises, 
its eflecr on the foreign trade tould hardly tic appreciable-" 

Nor is any proof that India has been impoverished by 
foreign trade found in the fact that, between 1850 and 
1891, nearly 1401,000,000 of gold have been imported, to 
add to its hoards, or for use in ornament and manufactures, 
while about a quarter of the total annual production of 
20,000,000 of gold annually finds its way into that country. 
Another assertion to the effect that Europeans arc driving 
natives out of the field is palpably unfounded. Even in 
regard to tea, coffee, cinchona, and the like industries which 
were started by Europeans, the Indians are now success¬ 
fully competing, and the great mercantile firms at the 
Presidency towns and the English Bar and the tradesmen 
in English goods keenly feel thdr competition. It is true, 
of course, that the spinning and weaving trades have suffered 
and, I think, severely; but the increased employment and 
wealth resulting from the development of the cotton mill 
industry, in which (2,000,000 Rx. are invested, more than 
counterbalances the loss. The work of a mill-hand ts con¬ 
genial to the Indian, and no one who has visited the mills 
and knows the natives and their habits, can for a moment 
think they need the protection, or rather the unwelcome 
Interference of factory laws. Besides cotton mills, the jute. 
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tea. and cod industries are new and important industrial 
developments. 

Turning to Taxation the laud revenue In tSoo was 
5,030,000 Rx. as compared with 4,030.000 Rx. in 1852,. 
Out of the increase of 1 million, nearly half is due to irriga¬ 
tion p rov i ded by G ove rn m cnt. H old i ngs in th l* i 'rest d e n cy 
have risen from 13 to 21 millions, and the rate paid per acre 
has fallen from 4s, 9d, to 3s. 9 Id, Meanwhile land which 
was almost unsaleable fetches a fair, and irrigated land, a 
very high price. The average rates of assessment paid to. 
Government range between one- Fourth and one-sixth ol the 
gross outturn of the land after an average deduction of 
20 per cent, for vicissitudes of seasons. The salt-tax. it 
must be admitted, has increased till the price for 82 lbs, 
which in iS52 was R. 1 has touched Rs. 2-1 1. which is 
about 34 per cent, of the income of a poor family. This 
tax presses on the lowest classes no doubt, but it is believed 
that in no other way can the masses of the people be brought 
within the net of the tax-gatherer. 

As regards excise the quantity of spirits made and con¬ 
sumed in Lhe country is 5 per cent, more than that of t S75, 
since which date the population has increased by 10 per 
cent. The revenue has risen from ‘22 to 1*14 Rx, between 
tSja and 1890, — the result not of increase of consumption, 
but of enhanced taxation. The consumption per head of 
spirits, wines, and beer is '044, r oooi, "025, of a gallon re¬ 
spectively. as against ’96, ‘36,36 So respectively in England." 

Since 1852, the incidence of taxation per head has risen 
from Rs, i-t.pt) to Rs, 2-14-3, or 5 1 per cent., while the 
purchasing power of money has fallen by do per cent, 
and the expenditure on the public health, safety and con¬ 
venience has risen from about half a million to upwards of 
two and a hair millions. 

* It must be remembered that lhe Indian masses have always been in 
(lie habit of drinking mtuncatuu; lluuls. The British public )□ its tgnar- 
;nce of India, its history, and its literature air-ays takes, M iu wjaijiie, the 
cait* nun who mav not drink* or cat uicuS.. nho represents m Li^ 
rtnilnlmul fnif tioD of a vsit popuhiioi. 
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It remains to consider under this section the standard of 
living and condition of the population. First, the great 
landowners in the presidency, who were originally assignees 
of the Government land assessment, now- enjoy a rental 
three times as great as the sum they pay to the State. 
But the great bulk of the land is held in small properties 
averaging 8 acres in extent; and it is calculated that a poor 
farmer with his family can live, as persons in Ids position 
of life in India expect to live, for Rs, 9 a month and that 
the average eight-acre holding will yield him this surplus. 
When the holding is less the fanner must supplement his 
earnings, qua farmer, by labour for others. The poorest 
labourer can, 1 have calculated, subsist with his family on 
Rs. 4. per month, and men of this class in ordinary years 
look strong and well nourished** Of the total revenue of 
small holdings 1 q m \ per cent, is contributed by agricultural 
labourers, who eke out a living by working for others ; 
a7*7 per cent, by peasant proprietors, who can only afford 
to employ hired labour in harvest time ; and 31*4 per cent- 
by proprietors who farm their own lands by hired labour * 
the rest either can or do let their holdings to tenants, 
ft is difficult to compare the wages now given with those 
obtaining in former days when little money passed, but the 
pay pirn food and perquisites of the agricultural labourer of 
to-day cannot be less than Rs. 60 a year; and his wife, of 
course, earns something. The lower the caste the less the 
pay, and the poorest Pariahs get about as much for the 
labour of husband and wife as the Sndra labourer will earn 
with his own hands. The wages of labourers other than 
agricultural, admit, however, of more exact comparison, and 
evidences of a general rise abound on every side. The 
rural labourer now gets not less than 3 annas a day as a 
rule, and the average rate for the whole presidency is 
3 annas 9 pite$. These are Mr. Srinavasa's figures; but 1 
believe that in all except the most backward districts 

* This (act has to be admitted even by those, who find in it an im- 
welcome refutation of their theories. 
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wages rule higher. In that in which 1 write, an agricultural 
labourer can with difficulty be got for 4 and an artisan for 
8 annas a day.* The labouring classes are free to move 
and emigrate and are fully conscious of their independence. 
The lowest classes arc still very poor but the remedy, as 
Mr. Srinavasa says, is to be found in educational agencies 
and 1 would add in a general advance in material pros¬ 
perity. Those who advocate grants of land at the expense 
of the present possessors would only perpetuate pauper 
cultivation whi le exciting a happily hitherto unknown antago¬ 
nism between masses and classes. Among the proofs of an 
advance in comfort among the people may be instanced the 
substitution or tiled for thatched houses, the use of better 
ilothing, of more jeweller)', of metal cooking-vessels, 
and the entertain mu nt of more servants than in former 
days. It is noteworthy that the most thickly populated 
are also the most prosperous districts,—a certain proof that 
the increase in the population has not yet begun to press 
ujmii the land. Sir James Caird estimated that a gain of 
one bushel per acre in ten yeans would meet the demands 
oj the population, if the present rate of growth be main¬ 
tained At present, in ordinary seasons, deaths from star¬ 
vation are unknown, the destitute are supported by their 
perhaps distant kinsfolk, and the poor generally present an 
appearance incompatible with insufficient subsistence. The 
percentage of wealthy persons is, of course, infinitely and 
immeasurably smaller; yet there are no such ugly facts to 
face as these,—that per cent, of the population receives 

State aid and that of the poor above 65, 40 per cent, are in 
the workhouse. Mortality, on the other hand, in South 
Indian towns is higher than in England, being 29*3 per 
milie. In rural Madras, however, the rate (22*9) is only 
slightly above that of London (at), the most healthy of cities. 

U remains to briefly refer to eeriain alleged evils in 

The Ut«t official returns from ail diene la in ifcc Madras Presidency 
gist an At-cngc of ks, 5-611, and of Rl 4151 per month os tin; wage 
ol the able-bodied agricultural labourer in urban aad rural haras rctf^c- 
Jivciy. This » a pod tire 1/ high wuy;e compared wuh the us. and sra. of 
m&c* anti Hereford shirt. 
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ike present aonomie position and suggested remedies. First 
of all. credit must be taken for moderation in the settlement 
of the revenue due from the land, when the rental of 
irrigated lands is generally about three times and that of 
unirrigated lands about twice the Government land tax* 
None the less in such orders of the Government of Lord 
Wenlock in regard to the settlement of unsettled districts 
as have been communicated to the press, the duel note 
struck ia moderation* 1 he districts not yet settled are 
among the very richest in India, and the finances of the 
Government of India, are indeed far from flourishing. Hut 
moderation, not, as great an increase as circumstances 
permit, is all that the Government of Madras prescribes. 

The condition of tenants of Zemindars, that is of culti¬ 
vators pot holding directly under Government, is admittedly 
not so good as that of the Government ryots, and the Act 
under which the rights of such tenants are protected b 
admittedly faulty ; but the Government of Lord \\ unlock 
has announced its intention to bring forward at an early 
date a Bill dealing with this question. 

As regards agricultural indebtedness it is considered 
quite certain that landed property in Southern India is not 
encumbered to anything like the extent to which such 
property is encumbered in England, where Lord Rmy has 
estimated encumbrances to l>e 5® P tr cer1 ^ the value of 
the real estate; and in Madras the money lenders are mostly 
themselves members of the agricultural classes and not 
foreigners by blood and aliens by interest as in the Deccan. 
The rate of interest varies from 0 to 12 p*-*r cent., and 
unfortunately rules higher in proportion to the smallness of 
the loan. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
money-lender is a necessary evil as " the poorer class of 
ryot. ' said the late Raja Sir T* Madhava Rao. “can never 
altogether dispense with him. There is, however^ no 
doubt that the agricultural classes generally are much less 
indebted than they were, and that wealth instead of being 
accumulated in comparatively few hands is much more 
generally distributed " The most effective way,” says Mr. 
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Srinavasa, “ In which Government can assist the rural popu- 
hi lion to extricate itself from indebtedness is to enable it to 
obtain loans for agricultural improvements on easy terms 
from agricultural banks," Lord Wenlock’s government had 
anticipated this suggestion by deputing one of its ablest 
officers to study this subject in India and on the Continent 
of Europe,—-a prelude, it is believed, to further action in 
this behalf This is a matter of the first importance: for if 
once the people of the country commenced to invest in 
land credit banks, investments in other securities would 
follow. Sir D. Barbour has estimated that since 1S35 about 
300.000,000 Rx, of gold and silver have been hoarded or 
used in jewellery in India. Meanwhile of a debt of 
218,000,000 Rx., only 25,000,000 are held by natives of 
India, while the investment therein of 1001,000,000 would 
save the country 4,000,000 Rx. annually in interest 

The danger resulting from the crowding of the population 
upon the single resource of agriculture has been recognised, 
and endeavours have been made to meet it by developing 
a diversity of occupations and by encouraging general, 
technical and female education. During the last 20 
years the number of collegiate institutions has increased 
from 12 to 35 and of collegiate scholars from 385 to 3,200; 
the number of scholars in receipt of secondary instruction 
has advanced to 32.000, and primary scholars.—the most 
important class of all,—from 43,000 to 560,000. Mean* 
while 48,000 girls are under instruction, female education 
having commenced since 1891. In consequence of these 
measures, moreover, the personnel and purity of the 
administration has immensely improved. In regard to 
agricultural education, real progress is likely to be made 
now that the excellence of the native system and its 
superior suitability to its own soil is at last recognised. 
In fact technical education and the development of the 
material resources of the country continue to advance 
since the impetus they originally received under the 
Government of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, and the 
present Government of Madras has announced its inters- 
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lion rtf holding a special inquiry into the mineral resources 
of a country once famous for gold, known also to j>ossess 
coal, iron, and many other useful minerals afld metals. 

In concluding his memorandum, after commenting upon 
the unsatisfactory state of the law relating: to religious 
endowments, a draft Bill to amend which is betore the 
Government, and after pointing out that of 5,177 persons 
employed upon the local and municipal Boards, or as we 
should say in England, on the Town and County Councils. 
3,562 are non-officials and for the most part Indians. Mr, 
Srinavasa suggests that more of the real work oT admin is* 
tration should be gradually entrusted to such bodies and 
that the Government should seek their advice in regard to 
legislation affecting social laws and usages. Both these 
suggestions are in fact being carried out and Lord Lans- 
dowoe's Act for the enlargement of Indian legislative 
councils proceeds upon the lines of the latter suggestion, 
which, however, it anticipated. 

The last words of Mr. Srlnavasa's able paper dwell upon 
the disordered state of southern India in the beginning of 
the century, upon the frequent 1 amines by which it has been 
devastated before and since that epoch, upon the inevitable 
limitations to the action of an alien government, and upon 
the unavoidable evils which accompany rapid progress in 
every country, such as the discontent proceeding irotn the 
multiplication of wants and the impossibility of satisfying 
them; and he unhesitatingly pronounces the progress of 
fifty years— 

'‘a brief interval in the life of a people “ Bnle shrift cf roimLIoiu. 
tt'hju remains to be done he says » “to widen the foundation of local 
government and to make it strike deeper roots in society, so as to enable 
ft 10 adjust tia iiuiitulfom to its needs as they arise, without weakening in 
any way tht povet of the «nlnd Government for maintaining iht doe 
balance between rival inlerwla and creeds and for interfering effectually 
when ih«t is danger of inch balance bring disturbed" 

The conclusions of this industrious, intellectual and 
capable Hindu gentleman may be specially commended 
to those Europeans who disparage the work of their com¬ 
patriots in India. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING OUR 
POSITION IN INDIA. I. 

Bv R, Carstairs, ilc.s. 

In these days, when so much is said about die poverty of 
India and the desperate financial condition of h^r Govern¬ 
ment, it is desirable that all who have, or think they have, 
any remedy to offer should produce it for the infor mat ion 
of those who are responsible. I have had twenty years’ 
experience of District work in India, and, in common with 
most of my fellow-workers, have given much consideration 
to the various problems of administration which come In 
our way in the " tmfussiiJ' From a " mofusxiV* point of 
view. I think that there are certain changes of policy, which, 
without great expenditure or risk, would be acceptable to 
the people of the country, and, at the same time, place 
within their reach those means of progress which have 
done so much for our own land. 

What I have to say applies especially to the Province of 
Lower Bengal in which I have gained such personal ex¬ 
perience as I have. Whether and how far it applies to 
other localities, I do not know. 

I shall confine attention to five defects, all of which, as I 
believe, can be remedied, being due more to mistakes of 
policy than to natural or physical circumstances. These 
are:— 

i. A weak executive,— 

a. Tile absence of a good rating system,— 

3. Bad communications,— 

4 * insufficient protection from drought,— 

5. Neglected forests. 

I shall endeavour, taking each of these in succession, to 
put a linger on the weak point, and to show how it is to be 
set right. In this article I shall deal with the first two, 
living the other three for a'future occasion. 
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L A weak Executive .—This point necessarily comes 
first; for, unless it is disposed of, we cannot, with much 
benefit, take up the rest. The executive is the agency on 
which we depend for carrying out our projects. 

The British Administration of India has always been, 
and to this day is, weakened by a conflict of principle 
between the Common Law of India and the Common Law 
of England—the Patriarchal system, and the system of 
Self-Government. In India the Sovereign was master,and 
the subjects, as his children, were bound to obey all orders 
given by him or under his authority, in England, the 
people, themselves or through tiicir representatives of all 
grades, from the Parish Vestry to Parliament, manage their 
own affairs, with which the Crown, except for certain func¬ 
tions allotted to it, has nothing to Jo. 

The British Government, when it succeeded to the sove¬ 
reignty of Bengal found itself in the distasteful position of 
a despot. The heads of the executive Government, and, 
in a still greater degree the law-courts, established, English- 
lashion, by their side, were imbued with the principles of 
English Common Law. and sought to divest the Govern¬ 
ment of that arbitrary and despotic character which was 
natural to India but not to them, and to put a stop to its 
interference in all matters which in England would be out¬ 
side its cognisance. 

Laws were passed to prevent the shrinkage of power 
which this tendency caused, so far as concerned the peculiar 
business of the Government,—that is, the Revenue, Army. 
Civil Service, and the like : but not to maintain its con¬ 
nexion with, and control over what may be called the 
business of the public, as distinguished from that of the 
Crown. 

With a view to developing an agency for the care of 
public interests corresponding 10 the British Public, three 
great movements have at different times been made. The 
first movement was Lord Cornwallis" gigantic effort to 
establish in Bengal a class of country Squires—the class 
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which, in his day, conducted the public business of rural 
England. As regards public business, the effort was a 
failure, since no more help is given in its management by 
landlords than by any other class of private persons. 

The nest movement is that identified with the name of 
Lord Ripen, for die establishment of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment by means of elected representative bodies. In towns, 
this system has made some progress, though how far that 
is owing to strict control, arid how far to native vigour, one 
would hardly like to say. Outside the towns, chat is. 
among nineteen-twentieths of the population, it can hardly 
be said to have been even started yet. 

The third movement, identified more especially with the 
Congress, is one in favour of an elected legislature. Being 
still in the future, this needs no further notice. 

Whatever may be the future success of these or other 
movements, for setting up public authorities independent of 
the Crown, none of the systems they favour can be said so 
far to have, in the expressive American phrase, “ come to 
stay.' There is to-day no Indian Public having, like the 
British Public, an organic existence, independent of the 
Crown. 

The weak point is this. The Crown has persuaded 
itself, or been induced, to withhold its hand from the 
greater part of that which understand as the " business 
of the public," because with that, in England, the Crown 
has nothing to do. But in India there is no one inde¬ 
pendent of the Crown who is able and willing to carry oq 
that business, and it is accordingly for the most part ill 
done, or left undone. 

The reason for tins I believe to be that the people of 
India, with the exception of a very limited number of talkers 
and writers, still adhere to their own Common 1 -xw; and 
believe in nothing that is without the stamp of the Govern¬ 
ment. “ What does the Sarktir say ?" is the first question 
they ask, when any project is urged upon them. If the 
’* Siriar" makes no sign, they turn with a grunt to 
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their private business, and take no further interest in the 
matter, 

The people of the country, in local as well as in imperial 
matters, like to be governed. They do not understand 
self-government, but want "hdkims" or rulers* Any 
Government official who has common sense and right feel¬ 
ing can gain among them such personal influence tliat they 
will do for him what they would not do for one another, 
even when they know that he cannot compel them to obey, 
ft the influence of Govern mem officials is not greater nor 
more frequently used with the people, that is not because 
the people will not respond, but rather because the Govern¬ 
ment prefers to employ its sonants in other ways, 1 he 
Government hangs back, and the people hang back, and 
the business of the public is not done. The Government 
hangs back in the expectation that the people will Step 
forward, and take up the work as was done by the people 
in England; and the people hang back, waiting for a lead, 
as their fathers always waited. Whicfvside will first move ? 
Which side ought to move first ? 1 say* undoubtedly the 

Government. It is, of course, possible to denounce the 
stupidity and limpness—the want of energy and common 
sense shown by the people in thus neglecting their own 
interests; but there are two things that wc waul more than 
a mere victory in debate—one is tiiat these interests may 
be promoted, and the other that the people may be induced 
themselves to work for the promotion of their interests, 
which is an entirely different tiling from proving that they 
ought to do so. 

Whatever result it may intend to lead up to, the Govern¬ 
ment must, accepting facts as they exist, get itself into touch 
with the people as they are, by assuming the attitude which 
is most familiar to them* The only system which suits 
them as they are is the patriarchal system, and therefore 
the patriarchal principle should be frankly adopted as a 
starting point. 

I quite agree that self-government, as it is in England, 
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Is a much stronger and more progressive form of Govern* 
mem than this; but, until we have a “ British Public," or 
something like it. we cannot have " British Self-Govern¬ 
ment." Even from the point of view of those who look 
upon the patriarchal principle as a primitive one, which is 
bound to be superseded by that which is more advanced, it 
is still, at the stage which has been reached by the people 
of India, useful and even necessary as a "pedagogue 1 to 
conduct the people to school. But I do not admit that the 
patriarchal system is inconsistent with advanced civilization, 
ft does not mean that public business must be carried on 
by vast armies of Crown officials; or by means of arbitrary 
orders given suddenly by a despot; or by persons of a 
particular race. Under it, good laws may be administered 
by strong courts; every sign of the spirit of self-govern¬ 
ment may be developed and given free scope; and any 
persons of any race, official or non-official, may be employed 
on the public business. 

What, then, do i mean exactly by the patriarchal prin¬ 
ciple ? Every community, if organic and orderly, must 
have a centre of gravity. In communities like the English, 
the centre of gravity is in die people; in those of India, 
it is in the Crown. The patriarchal principle assumes that 
the centre of gravity, as in India, is in the Crown, and it 
is, therefore, for India die only principle in accordance with 
existing facts. 

Let the Crown give that lead in all public business which 
the people are waiting for, and there seems good hope that 
great progress will be made before many years are past. 

II. Absence: of «i good Rating System, —This is the 
nc:-:t defect I have to notice. Bengal has a population of 
70,000,000,—or about 14,000.000 families,—mostly poor, 
but all earning, for the most part by honest labour, enough 
to keep them alive. The great instrument in all civilized 
communities for udIking the wealth and labour of individuals 
for the common good is the Rate. It is obvious that such 
a vast number working for the common good could, even 
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if each did a very little, work wonders, A good system of 
rating is. therefore, of the utmost importance for the Welfare 
of the country, and such a system we have not got. I 
propose that one should be introduced. 

At the outset three questions demand an answer. They 
approach the same central fact from different sides, and the 
answers to them will help to give a clear view of it. 

The first question is, "* How can the people of India, 
miserably poor os they are, afford to pay any Rate •what¬ 
soever T 

The answer to this is just the same as that to the question . 
“Can a plant put forth leaves ?" Where, as in India, the 
people are living in dense masses, they are always able, if 
in the least degree civilized, however poor, to contribute 
of their substance and labour something for the common 
good. The plant, when it is feeble and small, puts forth 
few leaves, and. as it grows, more, lint, unless it is to 
die, it must continue putting forth leaves. So a community 
of human beings, if it is not in a state of utter barbarism, 
must he always doing something for the Common good, 
and every effort will be a step towards greater deeds In 
the future. 

The second question —"Is (he game worth the sand/, ? 
Are the people at all likely to get benefits which will outweigh 
the httrdeTi and 1 rouble of the Rate ?"—is a challenge* to the 
advocates of Local Government. “ Why can't you let it 
alone ?“ it sgems to say. I shall answer it by quoting a 
definition of the results of Local Government in the words 
of its greatest advocate, Mr, Chamber tain* “What arc 
the)*,'’ he says* 11 but the action of the whole community 
working together for the good of all, ami securing for the 
many what otherwise would be the privilege only of the 
few* 1 do not propose to enter here on a catalogue of 
the benefits it confers. I think jf each of us reflects on 
those he himself enjoys, he will allow, whether he be rich 
or poor, that Local Government places within his teach 

* Meeting of Lomlvn Municipal sodciy, May i©, jfjj. 
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the very instruments whereby wealth is acquired anil health 
preserved, and the means whereby he is preserved from 
injury to life, limb, and property. To forego all these * 
a loss to the rich, but. to the poor, destruction. 

The third question,— Is there not political danger xn im¬ 
posing new on the people as this suggestion implies ?— 
ami this l must answer at somewhat greater length, as U is 
one dealing rather with local circumstances than with 

principles, 

1 will begin by clearly stating that the taxation 1 now 
Jkniw is local taxation for local purposes—not Imperial 
for general revenue : the latter l do not deal with. 

i say that, provided it is prudently, gradually, and 
economically managed, there is no political danger whatever 
in local taxation ; and my reasons for saying this are : 
t. It is necessary, if the country is not to go backwards,— 

2. The people are already, and have always been most 
severely taxed locally, and the first effect of organized local 
taxation will be to relieve, not to increase, the pressure on 
them,— 

3. The question in the ease of a local tax is one o 
balance, between the evil to be remedied and the trouble 
and expense of the tax.— 

4. Experience shows that ratepayers soon get accus¬ 
tomed to their burdens, and able- to bear greater. ' 

1 will endeavour to explain each of these shortly. 

With regard to the first,—“that something must be done 
if the country is not to go backwards. The old system in 
India, as l have already explained, was the patriarchal 
system. When any local work was wanted, the ruler gave 
orders to the landlord or rent - collector, and he to the 
people, and the work was done. In this way they made 
roads, tanks, canals, drains, and such works. Spea ring 
generally, this was a means of supplying all urgency needed 
public wants, and it was a form of taxation, though wanting 
some of the characteristics we took tor in taxation. It was 
not assessed, collected and accounted lor in the formal 
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mantlet* to which we are accustomed ; but the authority 
was* that which, under (he oriental system, corresponds to 
our public local authority. Although our law does not 
recognise this l 7 ,astern method of working, still men must 
live, and their wants must be satisfied, if not in one way, 
then in another. [ his old method is stil l largely recognised 
and adopted by these people, tenacious as they are of Lheir 
olii customs. Custom alone, however, unsupported by the 
law, is gradually losing its hold. One man after another 
refuses to be bound by it; and refusals, as men see that 
they can be made with impunity, wilt became more and 
more common, till the custom finally dies out. 1 do nor 
advocate the restoration of this loose Eastern method of 
taxation. It presses heavily on the poor, and is wasteful, 
as much of what is gathered sticks to the hands of those 
who collect, But, unless it is restored, or replaced by a 
better, the people must suffer in convenience, health and 
estate, and their hopes of progress will be diminished. 
The country will go backwards. 

The second reason 1 give is that a proper system of 
taxation would mean relief not increased pressure. Is 
anyone so fond as to imagine that the only taxes laid on 
the poor are those imposed by the State for pub I ic purposes ? 
Throughout the tens of thousands of 1 ndtan villages there 
goes on daily a constant bleeding of the poor, in labour, 
in substance, and even in money. Whereas a public rate 
is, or ought to be, limited in amount, and regulated by the 
ratepayer's ability to pay. and the benefits he receives, 
these private taxes are limited only by the extern of his 
means, and his power to resist or evade payment; and 
they are spent, not for his benefit, but for that of others. 
One of the first effects of organized local taxation will be 
the relief of the poor from the pressure of private exactions. 
This is why having a civilized Government which cos s 
something is cheaper, in the end. than doing without one. 

The third reason, that the question is not one of weight 
but one of balance, must necessarily ensure us against all 
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political danger. If a tax, coupled with the benefit it is tq 
bring, does not commend itself to the public opinion of the 
people whom it concerns, it need not be imposed. If it 
does commend itself to local opinion, and the local public 
knows that this is a necessary condition antecedent to its 
being imposed, it cannot ever be a cause of political danger. 
There are taxes, such as the police rate, which Government 
considers absolutely necessary to be imposed ; but in such 
cases the political danger has been already faced. 

The fourth reason is experience. We have examples 
of this in most of our larger municipalities, whose income 
and expenditure have been steadily rising without any 
increase of hardship appearing to take place. It is well 
illustrated by the figure of the plant, whose crop of leaves 
becomes naturally larger as it grows in vigour and size- 

lie mg satisfied, therefore, that a proper system of local 
taxation is necessary fur tire progress of the country'; is 
worth making at; effort to get. and is not likely to be a 
cause of political danger, l shall now proceed to inquire 
how far we have in existence machinery for supplying in 
this way the wants of the country whether in a formal or 
in an informal manner. 

There are, in Bengal, three classes of tax authorised by 
law, which can be called Rates, w:.-the Municipal Rate ; 
the Village Watch Kate ; and the Road and Public Works 
Cesses. The first is a rate levied in municipalities for 
exfri-nditure on public works and services within the munici¬ 
palities. These municipalities are towns comprising, as I 
said above, about one-twentieth of the population. A great 
part of the houses and inhabitants they contain differ in no 
material degree from those in the villages outside ; but 
those villages have no corresponding form of taxation. In 
some municipalities the rate is levied on the value of real 
property 1 ; in others on the means or circumstances of the 
inhabitants. 

The seen nd—the V iliage Watch Rate—is levied in villages 
outside, but not within, municipalities for the maintenance 
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of the local police, or village watch. The duty of maintain¬ 
ing them was formerly placed on die landlords, u horn, as I 
have already said. Lord Cornwall is attempted to erect into 
a class of Squires who would carry on, as the eorrcsporuling 
class did in England, ihc public business. On the fatttm; 
of this attempt, ii became necessary to provide public 
authorities independent, if possible, of the landlords, fur 
assessing and levying the pay of the village watchmen. 
This necessity induced Lhe Government to incur the 
political danger of setting irp local *' J?.utukayvii " or com* 
mittecs and of ordering the levy by them of the necessary 
tax. I cannot give exact figures as to the number of these 
puueitayets, anti die amount of funds dealt with by them. 
Then, are still many watchmen remunerated with land or in 
other ways. Roughly speaking, however, there are over 
ioo.ooo village watchmen for whose pay some 40,000 
puvtkayds or committees are responsible, and the annual 
funds they JtiaJ with are something like 6,000,000 Rs.. 
levied by quarterly instalments from about .the same 
Dumber of householders. 

The third tux is the Road cess, with the Public Works 
cess. These are levied together, and had their origin in 
the Orissa famine, which aroused alarm in the mind of the 
Government at the entire absence of communications and 
protecting works in many parts of rural Bengal. This was 
another matter in which the landlords had failed to answer 
the expectations formed by Lord Cornwallis. Necessity 
here again Induced the Government to face the political 
danger of compelling the rural owners and occupiers to pay 
rates for making good these deficiencies. The method 
employed for assessing and levying these rates is the old 
Eastern method of working through the landlords. The 
constituted authorities intimate their demand to the collector 
of Government Land Revenue ; he passes it on to the 
landlords ; and they again demand the amounts due from 
the tenants. If the tenant fails to pay, the landlord has to 
recover the amount from him by a private suit; and he is 
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personally responsible 10 Government for the whole amount 
due from himself and all his tenants, whether it has been 
collected by him or noL The amount collected yearly in 
this way is some 5,000,000 I<s. f and the number of items, 
including payments by tenants to landlords, probably 
amounts to 30.000,000. Looked at merely as it touches 
the Government, the work of collection is not very heavy, 
as the number of items is small; the money is paid Into the 
Government treasury; and there is a summary procedure 
for Government 10 collect arrears. But il we follow' it 
out until we come to each one who has to make ultimate 
payment, it is found to be gigantic. 

Besides these three legalised forms of Rate, there art: the 
ancient customary forms of contribution, which cannot be 
enforced by law. 

There is the landlord’s duty. The old notion was that 
it was the landlord's right and duty to supply all public 
wants on his estate, such as roads, public works, irriga¬ 
tion works, drains, reserve stocks of food, sanitation, 
police, and even amusements. He recouped himself by a 
levy on the tenants, and acted as the executive of the 
community. The motive power by’ which landlords were 
induced to do all this was the fear of the Government 
officers, who could exert strong pressure; and the means 
which enabled them to do their work was their power to 
recoup themselves from the tenants. The motive and the 
means were gradually weakened and reduced by the action 
of the Government itself which was continually directed to 
impressing 00 the landlords that they had nothing to fear 
from officials, and on the tenants that the landlords had no 
right to levy cesses or rates heyond tint rent. The most con¬ 
spicuous results of this policy, no doubt a wise and just one, 
were the failure of police and that of public works which 
brought on die ViItage-watch-rate and the Koad and Public 
Works cesses. Other results, however, have flowed from 
the same policy, in the shape of neglected irrigation, sani¬ 
tation, education, medical aid and the like, for which, out- 
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side municipalities, no other provision has been made. I he 
Government has tried to arrest the decay of public spirit in 
landlords by the occasional bestowal of titles and by the 
acknowledgment in the official gazette of all even very 
moderate, acts of liberality. But this Is no efficient substi¬ 
tute for pressure—the " blessed word. compulsion." 

Then considerable progress has been made in what may 
be called the wild form of the rate.—that is, in Subscrip¬ 
tions. The subscription must answer, if it is to succeed, to 
the definition of a just rate. It must be a local rateable 
contribution by those interested for a definite local ubjeci 
which they desire. I have seen subscriptions very success¬ 
fully raised for all the various purposes generally considered 
good objects for rates. I have myself, on the invitation of 
local people, frequently taken part in getting up subscrip¬ 
tions for roads, water-works, bridges, drains, schools, or 
dispensaries, some of them occasional some long continued. 

1 have also seen, in poor communities, where money was 
not plentiful, peasants turning out and giving the labour of 
their hands, and landowners giving up their land without 
payment, for the desired object. 1 liave generally found 
that if there was a real desire for the object, the movement 
succeeded, while if there was no such desire, it failed. I 
have always been a believer in the importance of this local 
spirit, I f I may be permitted to quote my own experience, 
1 was so successful, when in close contact with the people, 
in discovering and utilising that local spirit that, at the lime 

_now fifteen years ago—when proposals for a Local Self- 

Government Act were being made, a statement of what I 
had done in that way was sent by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to the Viceroy, and by him to the Secretary of 
State, as facts in support of the proposed law. My ex¬ 
perience since has only confirmed my strong l^elief in the 
importance and power of this local spirit and my desire that 
it should be developed and utilised to the utmost. 

The weak point of mere voluntary action is that, sooner 
or later, some of those who joined at first get tired and drop 
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off; and the most zealous get to grudge continued efforts 
and sacrifices the lienefits of which are enjoyed by others, 
perhaps better off, who have not joined in making them. 
No local public service is likely to be permanently efficient 
without the compulsory Rate at its back. I look on it 
as a matter of the utmost importance, therefore, that such 
tendencies as there are in the direction of contributions for 
the common good should be strengthened and made more 
listing by the provision of some such means of support. 

Is any of the systems now in use of such a nature that it 
Gin be made use of for supplying local wants in the same 
way as Rates in England t Is it sufficiently pliable and 
easy to work, and are there people to work it ? I rather 
think that, in the opinion of " the powers that he, none of 
them are fit lor extended use. because no step has been 
taken for extending any of them. Outside towns,-—short of 
threatened famine and threatened destruction of the village 
police, to prevent which supreme evils all risks were taken, 
—no system of rates has been thought likely to remove 
more evil than tt brings in its train, 1 f that were not so, 
surely the beneficial system would have been already 
hi use 

in my opinion the hesitation which plainly is felt in ex¬ 
tending either the system of the Road Cess or that of the 
V illage Watch Rate lor the supply of other public wants in 
villages outside towns is reasonable; and there are objec¬ 
tions to both these systems, as they stand, from which even 
the Municipal Kate is not wholly free. 

The road cos is objectionable 

{i f. Because it is not sufficiently local, as it must be uni¬ 
form over a whole Revenue District, that is over an area, 
more or less of 3,000 square miles, and may be spent any¬ 
where within that area. This condition would not, it is 
true, prevent the fund being spent where it is raised, 
though, as a matter of fact, that is hardly ever done ; but it 
wholly prevents the raking or lowering of the rate accord¬ 
ing to local needs. 
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(a), Its collection is made by private agency, find cannot 
therefore be properly supervised. 

(5), The items being small, and having to be collected as 
private debts, the cost and labour of collection are unduly 
great in proportion to the proceeds. 

The defects of the Village Watch Kate are in the work* 
irtg rather than in the principle. It is local and imjiosecL 
according to the ability of the villagers to pay, and to the 
services they receive. Enormous numbers of men have 
to be found to work on " PumhayHsp —something like 
200,000 men in Bengal alone. While some of these may 
have intelligence, some honesty, some courage, and possibly 
a very few may have all three, the greater number want at 
least two and sometimes all of these qualities. The mass 
of accounts they keep, or are supposed to keep, is far 
beyond the power of any agency at the disposal of trover a* 
ment to audit or supervise ; and it U in practice^necessary 
to leave them to themselves. It is often found that those 
who keep the best accounts are the least satisfactory in 
their work. Many ol’ these men become petty^tyrants, 
while others again are so afraid of offending their neigh* 
hours dial they will often pay a good part of the tax out of 
their own pockets rather than enforce its payment, i*re>- 
quentty the watchman lias to suffer from his pay being 
withheld or delayed!. Therefore, although the system has 
not so completely broken down as to be laid aside, it has 
hardly been so successful as to encourage its extension. 

The municipal rates in towns are tliosc which have been 
working best; but even there, with all the intelligence and 
skilled agency available, it has been extremely difficult to 
pre vent break-down and avoid scandals in the working. I 
do not think t hat the same system, if extended to the less 
enlightened and accessible, and much vaster tracts outside 
the tow ns, could be saved from a scandalous break-down. 
I do not think that any system at present in use is available 
for our purpose. 

Let us bear in mind the precise nature of the difficulty 
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to be encountered in the search for a suitable system. I n 
rural India, no rate is worth collecting unless the small men 
arc made to contribute, because the men of substance are 
few ^ntl not wealthy. But, when the small men are made 
to contribute, so small and numerous are the items that the 
cost of collection, account and audit must be unduly large 
in proportion to the proceeds, and the necessary cheapness 
of the agency employed must raise a just fear of extortion 
or embezzlement. 

The difficulty is one mainly of machinery; and I now 
propose to solve it by describing a machine which is 
designed to do nothing but merely collect, economically, 
efficiently, and with as little hardship as possible, such rates 
as the law may permit to be assessed or collected. What 
these may be, f have indicated; but the merits of the 
machine have nothing to do with the policy or impolicy of 
this or that tax, If we assume that a tax is to be collected, 
then obviously there can be nothing but good in the collec¬ 
tion being made with efficiency and without hardship. 
The machine 1 shall describe may be used in the towns, 
but it is intended more especially for use in the vast areas 
outside the towns; not because it is less easy to apply in 
the towns than outside, but because the towns have already 
some sort of machinery which they may be unwilling to 
supersede, white in the villages there is no legalized 
machinery of any kind except for the village watch. 

1 propose in the first place to withdraw from local bodies 
die business of valuing, assessing, and collecting. In the 
case of exceptional bodies, such as a large municipality, in 
whose hands it may be thought advisable to leave the busi¬ 
ness, that*may be done ; and this machinery need not in 
such a case be applied. Local bodies may -also be left to 
settle questions of principle, such as the basis of valuation, 
and may take part in settling questions depending on local 
knowledge, such as the valuation itself. The special use 
of the proposed machinery is to relieve local bodies of the 
mechanical drudgery invoked in making out lists, intimating 
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demands, collecting them with punctuality, and properly 
accounting for the money. 

1 fie withdrawal and concentration of this mechanical 
business is a relief to the ratepayer, who will have to do 
with one compulsory authority instead of with several; and 
it adds to the economy and efficiency of the work by re* 
ducing to a minimum the number of transactions to be 
made and accounted for. 

Hie system must, like the Census, Registration, Police, 
and other general services, be territorial, embracing the - 
whale country—those parts where tile rates are large; 
those where they are small, and even those where now 
there are no tales. If there is no rate to-day, there may 
be one to-morrow, and provision should be made for the 
future as well as for the present. 

Rating authorities are to be established, one for each 
Circle, The circles should be of such a sire as can con¬ 
veniently be managed, from one centre. In these days of 
post-office, rail and road, it is possible to manage from one 
centre a larger Circle than could formerly have been 
managed On many grounds it would he advisable to 
make the Circles coincide with Revenue Districts. The 
establishment entertained for a Circle will naturally depend 
on the work to be done. 

The Circle area must be divided into local areas, of such 
a size that each local area has a community of local in¬ 
terests. This division has already been made for the 
purpose of the Census, The local areas should not be 
more than a few square miles each i for, while it is always 
possible to Join several together for any purpose, there is 
often a great advonnge in having limited separate areas. 

The first work after local areas have been defined is the 
preparation of a valuation roll. Two principles of valuation 
are at present in use.—one on real property* for the Road- 
rate and in some municipalities ; the other on circumstances, 
or income, in the remaining municipalities and in villages 
for the Village Watch-Rate, Although there seems no 
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necessity for one of these being adopted everywhere to the 
exclusion of the other, since a place may have that which 
suits it best, I have little doubt that the principle of valua¬ 
tion on circumstances, which is now by far the most generally 
used and best understood, will be chat usually adopted. 
There is no practical difficulty in applying it in a rough- 
and-ready way, since we have an excellent basis in the 
wages of day-labourers, as to which statistics are periodically 
recorded. The classes of small men that are numerous, 
such as peasants, artisans, petty traders, and the like, can 
be assessed by comparison with them, .and the exceptional 
cases of more substantial men can be more carefully dealt 
with. This assessment by comparison is a work not easy 
for a stranger to do, but for the neighbours it is most easy. 
It is what every V illage Watch " Puncltayel' is now sup¬ 
posed to do, and does without scandal, 1 have had a good 
deal of experience in the work at our little meetings to get 
up subscriptions for local objects, and believe that there is 
seldom much difference of opinion as to the relative capa¬ 
bility of any two men to pay. Given a starting point—which 
we have in this case in the labourer's wage—the rest is 
easy. The work of valuation can best be done by an in¬ 
dependent official, sitting in consultation with the local 
people ; hut very often the main part of it can be done by 
the latter, supervise*! by the former. 

The Valuation Roll informs us of the entire available in¬ 
come of each local area, and what would be the produce of 
any given rate. With the fixing of the demands or rates, 
the special department Isas nothing to do. The properly 
constituted authorities certify to it the amounts or rates they 
have determined to collect, and it is for the department to 
set about the mechanical duty of distributing, notifying, 
collecting, and crediting the demands;. 

The first pan of this work is the Assessment EolL Lists 
of ratepayers, each with his valuation recorded, arc made 
out, and, opposite each name, the various sums which that 
person is liable to pay on account of the several demands— 
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roads, police, dispensary, schools, or [he like. The whole 
of these are totalled into one consolidated demand. Thus 
we reduce to a minimum the number of transactions, and 
the consequent worry and expense of collection. 

The second anil most difficult part of the work is the 
actual collection. This is difficult, and, dune in the present 
way, is risky, and expensive, because the items are small 
and numerous. The collection of a small sum gives just as 
much trouble as that of a large; and yet, if we art- to avoid 
the risk of oppression or of embezzlement, the accounts of 
the former need to be kept and audited as carefully as those 
of the latter. The work of collecting rates in India, there¬ 
fore, when the sums to be collected arc not one^ tenth in 
amount of those in England, and in number ten times as 
many, is necessarily much more costly in proportion 10 the 
fund collected. The Government has avoided this greater 
cost in the case of the Road Cess by throwing it on the 
landlords and tenants; and in the case of the Village Watch 
Rate it has been partly provided by a liberal allowance— 
about 10 per cent.—for the cost of collection, and partly 
avoided by making no efficient provision for account and 
audit. I think, however, that we should all prefer abso¬ 
lutely to diminish, instead of merely shifting to other 
shoulders, the burden of cost, and to make efficient the 
work of audit and account instead of slurring it over, [ 
believe that it is possible to do these two things: and. in 
the hope that any improvement in this direction will simplify, 
make easy, and so bring into use the Rate as an instrument 
for the promotion of the public good, 1 will here say how I 
think the) - can be done. 

The idea, so far as I am aware, is my own ; but probably 
it has its origin in the device of M r. Fawcett, when Post¬ 
master General of England, for encouraging thrift by issuing 
cards to be covered with Postage Stamps whose value wa . 
credited in the Savings Bank. 

The plan l propose is this. I would divide the demands 
as finally entered in the assessment list into two rlqw*; . 
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those above, and those below a certain amount. The 
dividing point can be fixed at any sum found practically 
convenient, and can be shifted from time to time uhen 
thought advisable. The collection of the larger sums can 
be made in cash as hitherto and needs no farther remark. 
For the collection of tile smaller sums, which will be by far 
the most numerous, a special procedure should be adopted. 
The names of all assessees in the list of small amounts 
should be recorded in one list and opposite each name the 
demand. A copy of the list should then be issued to a 
local agent for the local area and remain with him for a 
certain time, during which he should assemble the asseasees 
and cause each of them to affix on the list, beside his name, 
stamps to the amount of his demand. At the end of the 
fixed period, he should return the list with the stamps on 
it to the central office, where the stamps should be checked, 
and the amount credited to the fund. Arrears with suitable 
penalties can be collected in the ordinary way both for the 
larger and for the smaller demands. 

Stamps for the purpose, marked to facilitate their being 
identified as for the fund, could be issued, and a suitable 
deduction made from their value, before credit is given, to 
recoup the cost of manufacture, sale and account. 1 hey 
could be bought by assessees for themselves at the Treasury, 
at the Post-office, or from licensed vendors, when and where 
they like, as other stamps are now bought. 

The advantages of this method arc r— 
t. There is no local agent with a compulsory power of 
collecting money,— 

2. No accounts need be kept or receipts given by local 
agents, as the stamps prove payment,— 

j. The work of account and audit is done at head¬ 
quarters, where it can be done with efficiency and economy. 

1 sec no faults in the method that would outweigh its 
advantages. 

Local agents, who may be the local authorities, can be 
got at moderate cost, as all they have to do is to assemble 
the assessees and cause them to affix their stamps. 1 he 
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checking and crediting of the funds collected is a routine 
matter for the central office. 

So far as I can judge, the system of wb[ch I have given 
a short sketch is a means of getting the whole work— 
collection, account and audit“dotie at a reasonable expense 
and with fair efficiency. 

If it answers its purpose, what can U tiotu with it ? 

It will, in the first place, enable the people and their 
representatives to curry out such programmes of works and 
services as may commend themselves to the several locali¬ 
ties. These programmes are likely to begin, in most places, 
on a very modest scale: but, according to the law of such 
things, they will grow; and their growth will be <pricker 
when there is a convenient means for supplying them with 
nourishment. 

Besides this, an opportunity will be given to the Govern¬ 
ment to revise its own programme, making a redistribution 
of burdens and duties. All direct taxes should be confined 
to purposes that are strictly local, The Road and - Public 
Works Rates are direct rates for general purposes, and 
should cease to be levied, local rates being substituted ; 
while the Income Tax should merge in the local rates of 
the places where it ss levied. The Income Tax in India 
produces little, since taxable incomes are neither numerous 
nor large. To meet the loss which these changes would 
cause in the general Revenue, local business should, as far 
sts possible, be made a charge on local resources. In the 
departments of police, communications, sanitation, medical 
aid, water-supply, and, perhaps, famine-relief, the ordinary 
work should be left to the localities, the Government con¬ 
fining itself to supervision, to such parts of the work as are 
manifestly beyond local capacity, and, where financial help 
is needed, to grants in aid. 

In thif double way a good rating system may be a means 
of developing and organising the people and their resources, 
while at the same reducing that load of responsibility which 
at present weighs down the central Government like a 
nightmare. 


NEW DANGERS AND FRESH WRONGS / 1 
f Bv Db. G, W. Leith er. 


/, Tht Chtirdt Biucbook atul Kafirist&t. 

//. TU Sitffirvssid Treaties and (he ignoredProdamatUtn. 

The recently issued Chitntl Bliicbook has been called a 
masterpiece alike of supprtssio vcri and of suggests fab i. 

It is, more correctly, an edition of documents bowdlrriaed 
of inconvenient facts, the publication of which might have 
offended taste or alarmed the conscience As, however, 
the documents which the compilers of the Bluebook have 
either suppressed nr ignored, are indispensable to the 
understanding or the wrongs that have been, or are about 
to be, committed and of the dangers that in consequence 
now threaten the Indian Empire, one is forced to give, at 
any rate, an indication of their contents. That a self- 
governing nation should have been involved in a course 
of action, without its knowledge of consent, >0 spite of 
Parliament and of the Press and in deliance of its avowed 
principles and cherished traditions, only shows how power¬ 
less, as yet, these institutions are to really control those 
who ate invested with the responsibilities of office. Among 
these responsibilities one would wish to include an honest, 
tf elementary, knowledge of the subject with whkh they 
may happen to deal.* 

* Were the Kvlm of India who. from the safe sad distant waith-iow^r 
o< England, take a lofty bird’f’cyt dew of our great Itependency. W redly 
study whai they ^ovem, we thou Id not have Men th=ir Mlf-cqtosine la 
Parliament m the recent Chicrdt debate, in which the tale Sectewty of 
State, with the best mirations no doubt, credited Suflm-ul-MuIk with in¬ 
numerable oionlm, Jiiatakinft him thtmifhotii fov tvr nominee Aftd-ul- 
Mtilk, the wholesale frauieidt, and probable parricide of AmaiWtJMidlc. 
Une financial authority also confounded erartt with and another 

misapplied the superficial remarks of Dr, Hotwrtwn regarding the field* 
n«s iA i 'htirdlh to the t'aihan, who is oiuchafl^ealily hostile to British rule. 
TTui fickleness, mm cover, mi accepted a* the crucial tot ic coontsitm 
wub the rpteabou of keeping, up or abandoning the Peshawar Child! road 
Now this road, rh itijaut, has emsted for traitic from times imnuynoriab 
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Jrt ihe peculiar position also of the British nation, right¬ 
eous deal tog with other, especially subject or less civilized, 
races, is a primary law of its continued political existence, 
for our Empire is largely moral and the advocacy of such 
questions as the abolition of slavery, individual liberty, etc,, 
that appeal to the sympathies and support of mankind, 
has gained for Great Britain the willing allegiance of the 
best minds all over the world without the expenditure, as 
a rule, of material force or of special diplomatic astute¬ 
ness. “ Righteousness,” or Its reputation, has, indeed, 
" exalted the nation,' and am departure from it. as in the 
case before us, must be resented by the English people 
alike as a duty and an act of self-preservation. 

The documents that, at once, strike one by their absence, 
to use perhaps an I rishism. are the very ones which form 
the alleged raison d fire of the Chiinil expedition and of 
the B l u ebook itself. These are the referred-to, hut not 
published, Treaties, by one of which the late Amdn-ul- 
Mulk of Chittal is supposed to have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Kashmir, and the second, *‘thc Durand 
Treaty ‘ which, it is coolly stated on page 44 of the 
tihitril Bluebook to an Anti-Slavery nation, has handed 
over 11 to Afghanistan the whole of tin: Kafir country 
up to Chitrat 1 ’ 

Let England and the educated world ring with the news 
that “ the brethren of the European," the remnants of a 
prehistoric culture—and that, too, the prototype of our 
own—the tribes that for a thousand years have so bravely 
resisted Muhammadan stave-raids, our dear and loyal 

and was good enough to enable our Hoops to get to Chitril within a month 
Jtid wjU be good enough, without any further expenditure, to enable us to 
do so a pin at any time. At all evtm*, neither the fickleness of the trihe* 
nor their hostility need involve us in a relatively greater outlay m keeping the 
toad open than i»no» 10 well spent on the equally “fickle” Kbyber Tea* 
Afridijt For Rs, sea p.W- 1 man ag ed , for years, to main lain a service of 
pcwtiJ runner* for juunttlintic purposes throughout the independent term 
lories and -VfghanUun right up to Itokham, which, 1 may add, was the 
only source of in forma non during a p.mnn of the lime (hat the Amir Sfrcr 
Ah hail broken off ccjnmnwicaiions with the Indian Government, 
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frtutuls since the days of Sale at JelaTabad tilt the recent 
“demarcation of the Afghan boundary under the Durand 
Treaty " alienated its Bashgnit Section, have been handed 
over by Christian, missionary, and “righteous" England 
to inevitable extermination by the surrounding Afghans or 
Pathans." f have no doubt that the ever-vigilant British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which more than twenty 
years ago protested against these kidnapping expeditions 
and entrusted Jamshcd, thu brave nephew of the famous 
General Feramuo, a Si ah Posh Kafir, then in England, 
whose taJe will, 1 hope, be published in this Review, 
with a message of comfort to his race and of trust in the 
protection of the British Government and people, will not 
allow, without a word of protest, any such transference of 
human beings and liberties-as is indicated in the Durand 
Treaty.t Parliament should certainly insist on its being 

4 A proof of the inveterate hostility which exists between the Muliam- 
ntaiUns and the Suh[XHh Kafirs may be found in the following verses, 
which begin a Pakhiu sort”: 

" Knprisian 1 st dfy m*i Ar 
A r i?f jV t{i dzjtui 

a 

KspiriftSn riiwrfir iAJ / tueitin 
A fa A iht pih kttiuTM f 
Katanian fir jkaA, JCapfrptt 
ftaurj, mJ-tii f 

i'wvxiLAnos. 

“As tong as Kali rill an exists I cannot steep in peace, 
l.et Kafifistm be destroyed jnd may it never be inhabited. 

Go, ((fiend, i go to the Katir tribe and bring me a vile Kafir, h 

ltd* unchangeable determination of the Min to destroy or enslave 
Kannstan may route even the, apparfcntlr, moribund Aborigine* fft-tetrinn 
Suotty to come to the rescue of the Kafirs of tbe Hhidrikush. although 
they ire merely the survivors ot k;jt u»n early drift.Miimi add 
South Sea istuidcn nnt even cant ibil* 


t ADDRESS TO THE CHIEFS OF THE Si AH POSH KAFIR 
FKIHE (A ntjSiKPfrj K.potfirjar January. 1875). 

At JtLtnihcl, the Siah Foth Kaitr, an escaped slave froai Afghanistan 
who was brought 10 EngSind, by Ur. (k W. Led tier, w« abom to return 
to l«i (ten; ife, ihtv was felt to f't. a uvuurablc >-><: port unity to aend urn 
rhlivH to the chief! of hr* tribe which has been, and still «, taposed , 0 
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published M once. lost it hide some other evil, 10 be sprung 
nt some future time upon the unsuspecting British public, 

the kidnapping raids of the Amir of Cabool ^ltil! his chiefs. The following, 
in the Toman language* has Accoiduigt/ been forwarded to them ;•— 

J *T o NAtit Tufa* and Otttr’S of Tin Biwirrr m Katas ; m {tnnwd 
about 1865 and practically diatfoyed ; see above dfgfiiM S^ag), 

After friendly greetings et£- # etc, the object of thb letter is at fnlbwa 

We have heard through your wetl-wishcr, Ur. Leitner t that vermin tribts 
near your country kidnap numbers of your people and ^ell ibem mu> 
slavery ; this intelligence has filled os with giief. 

Though we had heard of your race,, we buve new seen one of your 
people lid Dr- Ldtnc* brought to England your relative Jamshtrd, who 
himself wi5 kidnapped when young, and who hoi informed us of ■Home 
[lain*- ll3 a I. 3 - of your history, and the irinLa of your people, arising frotn the 
slavedmatera who steal the member* of y our tribe and cuidavn tliecn. The 
people of England desire lhai ah men shall be free They arc ^rc-it 
enemies to the siavcrtrid k and ltovety, ami have abolished it wherever 
they can. 

Wc, your cordial friends, arc a Society founded many years ago. above 
object it is to suppress the slave trade nod slavery by avtty legitimate 1 
means m every pan of the wc»rld ; and wu have memorial] red our Govern- 
merit 00 the subject of the kidnapping midi made agrnml your tribe; 
dialog upon diem io make due inquiry into the matter, and that you and 
other tribes may be protected by the Queen's Government- 

We ahull be glad to know whether members ol your and neighbrnttini; 
tithes continue to suffer from those who would enslave you* awl we iru*i 
that you will send us panicubiro of any midi nude upon you. w e would 
recommend ihai you should □ [>] point* tTUinrorthy rcpfe^nistiire 10 make 
known the dzcumataficca of my kidnaping raids, to ihc Commissioner of 
Peshawar or other Biin li officer on the British frontier, that they may 
report the same to the Govtiramettb wh^ we dftuht m ! , will give the matter 
their serious altemha 

We would further suggest that all other tribes subject tn the slave ev 
pcditioasof their neighbours should submit their grievances to the British 
Government 

We commend to your protection any British subject who may be lrave£- 
ling ueir or into your territory, mad we hereby thank the people of Shaidet 
Lain for the hospitality they showed ten ye^rs ngo to two Christians, Xurulla 

n ml K jua l -til. hiij j_ 

May the God of all men give vou all needful help, and yuur 

people from the great evil of slavery. 

We arc, your well wish eta, Joseph Central, Esmunv Jfrvjusg, Ronear 
AiSOv {Btmtr&fjr Htcrtfarin ); Benjamin llitMfct’ (&nfan), 

?7* AVsr firvad Sfmf t Ijurdtim* 

MnrjwArTp 1B74.* 
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juHt as the iniquity to which t have riTerred has now 
been. 

No one tins more sincerely advocated the integrity and 
independence of Afghanistan than myself, but the Darutran, 
gift of Kail ris tan, that has been made to the Atnir, can only 
lead to the eventual occupation ot Afghanistan itself, with, 
probably, its ultimate partition between England and 
Russia, when the Jingo party find It impossible to annex 
it altogether for England alone. 

The first result of the Durand Treaty will be the stulti¬ 
fication of its own avowed policy of keeping Afghan 
influence out of L'hitrdl,* by substituting for it the actual 
presence of Afghan troops along the Kafir mountains that 
skirt ChitMl. This is Inevitable as the breach loaders, with 
which we have so plentifully supplied the Amir, will soon 
make short ivork of the heroic Kafirv, mostly armed with 
kn i yes and bows. No w ! am in favour of the extension of so 
much of the Amir's in fixe tiee as Is necessary to establish 
the same friendly policy which he represents towards Eng¬ 
land throughout the whole of the region that intervenes 
between the Russian and British boundaries in Asia. 
More than this influence wilt not be tolerated in ChitnSJ or 
by the Dard races generally, among which—at any rate, 
for purposes of distinction from Paihans as well as for 
other reasons. —-the Kafirs may be included. The late 
Ministry had proposed, as a quasi-alternative to the appoint¬ 
ment or Slier Afml, to give the Amir a portion of Chitral. 
in spite of the shadowy suzerainty of Kashmir which is 
played with fast and loose and either exists or not as serves 
the constant changes of the official front. (Bluebook, page 
52.) The Amir is the natural suzerain of all Paihans and 
certainly of Bajaur, Dir and Swat, which are excluded 
from his influence by the Durand Treaty. That Treaty 
gives him alien Kafirtstan which he ought not to have and 
takes away from him the kindred Paihans. whose natural 
Head he will always be. To appoint Afzul, the friend and 

* 11 Under the Durand asreeiftcat m which The Amir undertakes la 
abstain from interference in Qunrtl" (page +4 of 1 ’hitfil Eflnebook). 



Siam rtfcn kamk. kaUsha ajcu *a9«<;am a-anm a siau rten kahh anm i> *. UKrraifflfa wati 

uHiitK «: if i lx A u hiiiAifa.x (skated). 
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protcgd of the Amir, as the ruler of Chit nil, would have 
been an act of jostia: as also of sound policy, and would 
have avoided the complications to which the presence of a 
British Resident in Chitn’ti territory must give rise in the 
future, as it has in the past, In a country' which, before our 
intervention, ha i > rij.*ycd the j cao’ of 20 years under Aman- 
ui-Mulk. The Viceroy, however, would have none of Sher 
Afzul (page 54) who had committed die unpardonable crime 
of *■ u(Turing his friendship as a favour to Dr. Robertson 
(page 46) in the only tone, that of independence, that 
befitted the rightful claimant to the Chim'd '['Krone, the idol 
of tlie Chitr.il people, ami that gave any value to his offer. 
Indeed, it is this manly spirit that, in the interests of the 
safety of the British Hatpin*, should inspire .ill the tribes 
between our own and the Russian frontiers whose inde¬ 
pendence we have guaranteed to respect. It is also to the 
interest of all the countries—-large or small-concerned, 
India. Afghanistan, Kashmir and Chim'd, that there should 
remain, to each of them, these fringes, belts or buffers of inde¬ 
pendent tribes that now so providentially exist. Above all, 
is it tusy to maintain the independence of the Kafirs. Sir 
G. Robertson has, not unwisely, so far as the British public 
is concerned, proclaimed the abolition of slavery ift Chim'd, 
where it hud, practically, ceased for some years and where 
its continued supply could only have been derived from the 
already enslaved class of Kabisba Kafirs (who, I suppose, 
Will now be set free in name as m deed) and from raids on 
the Bashgalia (or rather their serf-class) in alliance with 
ChitnlL It is, however, somewhat ridiculous for him to 
install the boy-Mchtar and recommend die abolition of the 
traffic in slaves, when we ourselves open out, on an im¬ 
mense scale, and that too by Treaty, the whole of a large 
country to slavery and murder. N’or will Lite irony or 
hypocrisy of the prohibition of "murderous outrage " in 
Chitnil have escaped the at ten don of the ChitrdJi listeners, so 
shortly after the murder of Kiwim-d-Mulk and other blood¬ 
shed, unparalleled in Chim'd annals, which were uncoil' 
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sciously provoked by our presence anti our subsidies to 
whoever might be the dc facto Chief. If there is one 
tessoo more titan any other that we might learn from 
recent Chitril history?, it is, at last, to cease from inter¬ 
ference with the independence of States. Tf* however, 
the exigencies of diplomatic red-tape require that the 
independence of the Kafirs should be sacrificed on paper, 
let it be so to Kashmir, the Hindu faith of the rulers of 
which is in sympathy with, that of the Kafirs and the policy 
of which could never be the extermination or enslavement 
of infidels.* 

fortunate Iy, we have in the Amir of Afghanistan a far- 
seeing ruler who will gladty give up the shadows of the 
costly conquest of Kafiristan for the realities of British sup 
port. It is to his interest 10 respect the susceptibilities nf 
this country. um to speak of Russia and the rest of Europe 
that would be united on such 1 question as the preserva¬ 
tion ol the Kafirs, Indeed. many Russians look upon them 
as specially akin to their Slav progenitors. Above all, we 
have in Lord Salisbury a statesman, who will not allow a 
clause to stand, or to be operative, in a treaty made by pre¬ 
decessors whose policy on the whole Chitrdl question he 
has so completely reversed. 

It will be a revelation to Radical’Liberals to find 
that 1 heir M tnistry has so trampled on their avowed 
principles as to give up an entire inoffensive and friendly 
people to rape, plunder and death Probably, it will be a 
revelation to the Ministry itself and it may induce future 
aspirants to the rule or f Oriental races first to team something 
ubuut them and theii languages. As for Lord Salisbury, 
he spoke with no uncertain voice in the following reply to 
an Appeal on behalf of the Kafirs which was made to him in 
tSyq by the Ami-Slavery Society, whose Memorial [ now 
republish, in the full conviction that the Amir Abdurrah¬ 
man will cheerfully do what Ins predecessor die Amir Sher 
Ali was unable to effect—namdy to leave the Kafirs 

* See . Vpi-undlv 
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serenely and severely alone and to abolish slavery through¬ 
out his dominions in compliance alike with the injunctions 
of his own religion and the demands of modem civilization. 

MEMORIAL TO THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY ON THE 
SIJtVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY IN AFGHANISTAN. 

TO THE RlliHT HDXOUTCATir.E iHE Of SaL££EURT| iiER 

M-V JESTYS S^RIXCII'AI. SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 1*1*1 A. 

My Loaft—Thfi Committee of ihf British and Foreign Ami Slavery 
Society beg respectfully lo call jour LiTTdh.hjp’* attention to the slave-trade 
and da* cry, exiting very rxreEasively throughout iht Affghan territories* 
the Ameer of which receives annually jl lugt subsidy from the Bridal 
Indian l.torerntnerit. 

Your Memorialises are in term ed that slarema™, some of which are 
very large, are found in most of she principal dries where the slave* are- 
bought and sold like cattle, while as limes the man revolting cruelties are 
practised. 

To iDOCt the demand lor tlavea, raids arc made by the Ameers soldiers 
on adjacent territory ^ m l by merchant! and traders on ihc weaker tribes 
near ChiirJJ, the 1 iendu Kush, and other localities T hese slave-hunts are 
carried out tin a very extensive sofa, os stiay be instanced in the co*c uf 
a late Governor of Kalahari, Mir Ghulam Bey, who had eight thousand 
horse in hi* employ, whose only occupation was to scour the country for 
the purpose of kidnaping. The Sunni merchants of -Bodokiishan obo 
capture all whom they cam seize* and not otdy *dl the Shbh?* who arc emi« 
ridered infidels* and therefore legitimate sabjetus for sale, hut aho compel 
their Sunni cu-feligtonkts to undergo she severest tQirnenfc? to induce them 
to avow themselves Shiahs and so become liable for sto* 

Your M era 01 musts wauid especially and earnestly solidt your Lordship's 
.mention to the sUivc-hunls by the Afghans against the Siah Twb Kafirs 
supposed to be a colony of about three hundred thousand white petrous, 
planted in the Hindu Kush mountains by Alexander the Great* atfd to 
posses! tome knowledge of the Christian religion, m which they have been 
farther instructed by native Christian cvatigelutR, These people have had 
to suffer lamentably from the kidnapping expedition! of the Afghans. 

Your Memorialisl* learn that, so Jong as thfiir invaders possessed only 
the ordinary wtaponsuf the country, the Stall l B o*h Kafirs redded the hi tecs 
Of the Affghan ehiefe. Since, however, the Ameer has become m feudatory 
of ihu Indian Government md received yearly large sums of money, and 
several thousands of the tost improved fire-arms, it h frstred (he colony 
will eventually be subdued and enslaved; a calamity the mom to be 
depleted, as it wtLl thus be brought abonI by (he aid afforded to a Muhutrv 
nardon rtilei frtim a Christian nation whose polity has been to enterroinalc 
the dare-trade and slavery wherever Imind 

Your MctnofcaHsts would ako obieTTr, (hat Uic nit! raid against the 
Siah Posh Kafirs, and (heir rmtopictn retaliation on Mohammedan 
traveller*, retort the roads in the direct route between Ttuktw&n and the 
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Punjab so in secure a^ to slop commensal intercourse attogrtboj or to 
compel merchants ansi traders to make a Bong detour, either r :J Yaitaml 
or Kabul, in theirjourneys, involving .1 serious Im® offline and pro^ny. 
Your Mcrnnmlisrs learn with much satisfaction thm since His I mortal 
Majesty, the EmjmOr of Russia, Etas been pleased lo induct: the Khmss of 
Khiva and Bokhara to suppress tlte stavc-trodc arid slavery in their tent 
tgries, a very gttai check has been riven Ed the sbve-hLinU in the exposed 
districts 

Your Memorialists tvsp&ctjhlfj 1 submit tluii 1 as the Ameer, Sher Aii, is 
4 feudatory of, and b in the receipt annually uf a eonsidwabfe suhsuh df 
nwney and arms from, Her Majesty i Government in 1 ;is!o + that his -UteB‘ 
Lion should be rutted to the stibjed,, and that Her Majesty's Government 
should use their influence, av promptly a? practicable, with the Sovereign 
01 Afghanistan tor the extinction of slavery in his dominion^ 

In thus respectfully urging this Important subject nn the attention of 
youi Loidship, the Committee feci a.ssured that she object thef have in 
view will nject with your Lordship's sympathy ^nd interest* and with that 
of Jhr British nation at large. 

Ou behalf of the Committee of the British and Koreign Ariii- 

Slavexy Society, 

IVe Rtc w very lespccEfuBy* 

Jqs&m COOTBU.11 

EnuuKi* Si i hoe, \ Sui 

Rowskt J 

R H S J A s i t K Ml LLAJtU, 

^7i iKlr / 7 rt\j*/ ifettafe#, 

isfA Aforct, 


RcrLY or Loud Sn^botw- 

/#t/j 1* Qjfar, Month t $rh f 1874+ 

Gemtj.oeex,—I htg tu acknowledge Lbe receipt of your E titer of 
jtstoday's date, caftin^ attention 10 the jJave-tEsric and *Liv< r> iill^ed 
10 eiist very extemiivdy throughout tlit AfljjkiD (rrriioiie-r, and retjuc^di:^ 
dial the attention -of the Amoa of Afljghmijsuth tmy be OiUcd to tUe aul> 
jed, with llru ric*r to the titinclion of ala very iu hh dominion 

In reply, 1 hare tu assure you that I fully symptikhw with the view 
cxpr^&tii in j itii letter, 4 copy of which [ will at once forward to die 
Government or India, with a request that they will furnish me wish a full 
fuporc on the subject 

I ana, tienUsmcu, 

Your obedient Sernnt, 

SAUsarav. 


Ifrc Setrtteritt tf Tht StMik Ml I'SfXign Auitgitwxry Sonify, 
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I L— "The SUPPRESSED TREATIES AND THE Ira'fli mi 
PROCLAMATION. 

Now as to the alleged suzerainty of Kashmir over 
ChitrtU. I have stated over ami over again that ChhriiJ, 
Vasin, Hunza, Nagyr and other similar poverty-stricken 
principalities acknowledge any power within their jmssibre 
reach as their protector, or rather milch-cow, provided they 
can get something in the shape of I>Uckma.i! or subsidy iu 
return for profess ions of humility and friendship and for such 
presents as a bag or two of apricots, a handful of gold-dust 
{as in the case or Hunza), or a couple of goats.* During, 
and after, the very time that Aman-ubMuik is supposed to 
have acknowledged the suzerainty of Kashmir, l had mes¬ 
sengers of his staying in the compound <>r my house at 
Lahore and if this alleged Treaty had been more than a 
fafon dt paricr, 1 should certainly have known of it. 
What I T however, did know was, that whenever A man- 
ul-Mulk wanted to get money out of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment by the conventional repetition of expressions of 
goodwill, such as arc used in the East from every inferior 
to a superior Chief, he was steadily snubbed, f 

As regards Kashmir, its encroachment, beyond the 
boundary of the Indus at Bunji, which I discovered and 
reported in 1866. was looked upon by the British Govern¬ 
ment as an infringement of the Treaty of 1846 when we 
to!J the happy valley and ite unhappy people to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. Had the Indian Government then sanc¬ 
tioned, or connived at, the encroachments made by Kash¬ 
mir.—though it has since snatched the prey from the 
weaker usurper — attempts would not have been made on 

* The Republican communities of Dared, Tangir, Dab1i.1t, eic,, and 
-erren Chilis vhieh paid a nominal tribute to Kashmir since 1853, vine 
nothing except in be left alone. 

t See remarks by T. H- Thornton, C-S-D late Foreign Secretary of 
the (Vovumnnrat of India, it the Meeting of the Society of Am in April 
1 S95, in eomiexioji with lhe propoted CliitnU F -ipedition. Roi lira (he 
Article* in the ** Fortnightly * and the ‘'Nineteenth Ccntiny " of Str Lepei 
ririffin, for many yean the Cluef Secrelary of the Punjab Government. 
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my life and I should not have been offered large bribes 
(which, I need noi say, l refused} not to mention these 
encroachments to the Government* The Government, 
indeed, recalled the attention of Kashmir to the Treaty of 
1846, which has not been, and cannot be, formally set aside 
without, at least, the return, with interest, of the purchase- 
money to the Maharaja of Kashmir, No doubt in (877 a 
policy of aggression took the place of the *’ masterly in¬ 
activity ' dll then pursued : but it is idle to say that this 
country, which rang with indignation at the report made by 
Hayward of the massacres of the fair Yasin women and 
children by the Kashmir troops, will now believe that any¬ 
thing tike real allegiance was tendered by a distant 
Muhammadan Chief to the abhorred Sikhs and Dogras. 

The real object of Aman-ul-Mulk's Treaty, or rather 
tender of good-will, if not of quasi-allegiance, to Kashmir 
in t £76-77, was to obtain an Increased blackmail for not 
raiding GilgU. and he fully earned his money when, some 
years later, in November, 1880, he fell with his troops in 
the rear of Pahlwan, his nominal feudatory in Vasin, who 
was trying lo turn our Resident. Major Biddtilph, out of 
Gilgit, with, at least, the happy result that that fans et origo 
maloruvi was abandoned till, under insufficient ;ind incorrect 
rep resen rations, the Gtlgit Agency was re-established in 
18S9. Aman-ul-Mulk had annexed Yasin for himself in 
tB8o without any reference to Kashmir, (that might have 
preferred to put in a member of the Khushwaqtia. or of Isa 
Bahadur's family),or to the Government of India or to any¬ 
body else. Aman-ul-Mulk had also installed his heir- 
apparent, Nizfcn-ul-Mulk. as Governor of Yasin, and he, at 
all events, did not know or ever hint 10 me that he had 
been installed by any Kashmir participation. So much for 
the Chitril-Kashmir Treaty, the signature to which I should 
like to examine, as l did the sea! to Aman-ul-Mulk's sup- 
po&ed instructions to murder Hayward of the Geographical 
Society, 

The relation of Chitrd) with Afghanistan was, however* 
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on an entirely different footing. To begin with Us rulers, 
although not rigid Muhammadans, had ever to acknow¬ 
ledge the general superiority of the first of neighbouring 
Muhammadan chiefs, namely the Amir of Afghanistan. 
This was, of course, a eery platonic attachment, the true 
nature of which showed itself when Aman-ul-M ulk in one and 
the same breath offered his allegiance to both Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, plus a secret participation in a movement for 
j ibdd against the British. The real object of Aman-ul- Mul k 
was 10 be independent of all the three powers and to get sub¬ 
sidies from them in return for fair words, i dare say that 
more than this will not be found when the supposed treaty 
of allegiance to Kashmir comes to be printed, as it should 
lie, in the original Persian, accompanied by a trustworthy 
translation. 

Chitral was, indeed, in a state of real dependence, 
whenever U could not assert itself, on Badakhshun to the 
North and on Dir to the South, especially when Dir was 
under the able Ghazan Khan. Badakhshan, moreover, was 
independent of Afghanistan till the bosom-friend and fellow, 
fugitive of tire Amir Abdurrahman Khan, the chivalrous 
Jthandiir Shah, was dispossessed by the Afghan faction, 
headed by Mir Mahmud Shah, assisted by Sher Ali's troops. 
Amir Abdurrahman Khan would have been the very last 
man to interfere with the independence of Badakhshtin. but, 
on his return to power, it had already become a province of 
Afghanistan. As for Dir, the Afghan over-lordship tad the 
same ebb and flow as with the Bajaur States, including 
JandM. 

I have no hesitation in staling that one and all of the 
complications with Childs, Hunza-Nagyr, the Pamirs and 
Chitra! have solely arisen from the personal ambition of our 
officials under the influence of the k.c.s. 1, or k.cb. mania,’ 1 
us called by a bte Commander*in-Chief. 1 assert from my 
own knowledge, that not only in rS66, but also as late as 
1886, the very name of Russia was unknown in Dardistan. 
Russia abstained, especially alter die Gra n ville -Gortchako ft 
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treaty of 1872*73, from all expeditions within a hundred 
miles of the Pamirs and the alleged visit of GrontbtchefTsky 
to Hu nr a proper (which 1 deny) was a very slight tit- for-tat 
to the never-ceasing restlessness 01 our authorized and un¬ 
authorized agents. The Hunza raids had stopped in 1867; 
those of Childs in 1855 ; yet all these raids were re-invented 
in 1891-93 10 justify, in public opinion, our occupation, at 
a ruinous expense, of countries that formed bulwarks to our 
Empire, so long as we did not break them down. In 1872 
I was already pointing out at the Anthropological and 0titer 
Societies that “ Kashmir and Afghanistan were approaching 
their respective frontiers to the detriment of the intervening 
tri Skis' 1 and I anticipated "the day on which the last Kafir girl 
would be sold to an Afghan by her father in order to escape 
a worse fate for himself and her," but ! never foresaw that 
this crime against humanity would be perpetrated with the 
treaty aid of England and so shortly after the visit of Dr. 
Robertson to Kafir&tan, where he was received with 
hospitality. The Standard finds some consolation for the 
extermination of the Kafirs in the circumstance that before 
this undesirable consummation, Sir George was enabled to 
collect their legends and to see their primitive state as 
unaltered for a thousand years, but even this consolation 
does not exist, for I find that this ambitious medico talks of 
tin; ancient Kafir belief in Biski and Zozakk which is 
merely the ordinary Persian Bhishi and Do^r.kh, probably 
used by a Muhammadan follower or interpreter. That the 
degeneracy of Dardistan was inevitable owing to the ap¬ 
proach of Kashmir and Endian influences, I foretold in 1S06 
anti found to be the case in 1886, but it has not yet pro¬ 
ceeded so far. as would be inferred from Dr, Robertson s 
statements, who would have been better employed to cure 
than to inflict wounds. Colonel Durand, at a still later 
date, found a purity of language and of legendary lore 
where corruption had already set in. The fact is that with¬ 
out n linguistic training, “ the traveller even when he sees 
is blindas an Arabic proverb has it. This ignorance of 
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languages is really at the bottom of the failure of the highest 
functionaries in England, if not in India, of dealing 
thoroughly with any Oriental, or indeed, any foreign, 
question. This ignorance is painfully evident in the 
negotiations, leading to the otherwise acceptable Granville- 
Gortchakoff agreement of 1872-73, for instead of its draw¬ 
ing a line, as I then publicly suggested, excluding all 
approach to the Chitral-Peshawtir route, the amplest details 
of which were then already in my possession, a vague 
frontier was drawn the adoption of which now leaves 
Badakhshan altogether exposed. 

If a march was really stolen by the late Liberal Ministry 
on the Russian Government in the fmrparkrs for the 
Pamir agreement, that document is likely to be renounced, 
in practice at all events, as mentioned in my article on 
”the future of Chitrll and surrounding countries" in the 
July number of this Review. There is no necessity for any' 
treaty. The i lindukush forms the southern boundary of 
Russia, which now occupies the coveted concentrated 
position which we held on the line of the Indus, Wore 
evil counsellors caused us to scatter our strength in the 
nominal addition to our Empire of some 75,000 square 
miles of inhospitable territory', if w e Include British 
Belli chi stan that Sir Robert San do man meant as the start¬ 
ing-point for an advance on Ghazni. 

The alliance of France with Russia, founded as much on 
financial obligations as on resentments to the rest of Europe, 
gives the one aid in Egypt and the other 3 free hand as 
regards India, It will now bear fruit in continued alarms 
along our Indian frontiers* probably entailing new 
expeditions (there is the ".-Umar key " still left) and drain- 
ing our revenues, tilt the Indian population is driven 
to despair or rebellion under the burden of ever-increasing 
taxation wasted apparently in order that the mischief- 
makers be knighted. The Indian Chiefs, or such of them 
as the new school of Politicals may leave with any 
power, will, no doubt, fight for us to the last, but it is 
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Imprudent to leave them with grievances which Russia 
promises to redress. As for the Indian peoples, our inter¬ 
ference with caste and their anglicisation have sapped the 
foundations ot their social fabric and of our rule* T hey are 
learning discontent in our schools, whilst we are adding 
seditious elements in the new acquisitions. After ail, India 
cannot be kept on the present scale oi pay and also enjoy 
1 -'rentier wars, and a smaller rate of remuneration will not 
be worth the while of ‘ the commercial instincts of an 
imperial race/ There is, therefore, no need for an invasion 
of India if the present policy of wanton encroachments ss 
continued, for the country is ripening, or rather rotting, for 
any power that will have it and undertake to govern it at 
half the present amount of salaries, which would then still 
bu largely in excess of the remuneration given to french 
and Russian functionaries, not to speak of the employes of 
Native States* 

1 1 is significant that none of the advocates of a 1 torward 
policy have anything like the same intimate knowledge of 
the frontiers now concerned, such as is possessed by Sir 
Donald Stewart, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir James Lyall, 
Sir Lepel Griffin. Lord Chelmsford and others, whilst Lord 
Roberts, who is the sole real expert on the other side, 
himself advocated the withdrawal from every part of the 
frontier that he personally knows and only recommends 
advance in those parti that he does not know. Just vs the 
Russian victory at Panjdeh brought about a closer Anglo- 
Afghan Alliance, so will the occupation of Chitral eventually 
Lad to a combination of tilt tribes against us under Russian 
auspices. As for the inhabitants of unhealthy Swat ( where 
sickness now rages among our troops) asking our Govern¬ 
ment to take their country over, this is a vert* transparent 
device to get over the pledges of the Proclamation and he 
would be a very poor " Political " who, anywhere in. or just 
beyond, India could not get up such petitions, English¬ 
men, French men. Russians and Germans travelling in 
Kashmir may remember how every Kashmiri boatman or 
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coolie would ask them : " Do come and take our country iB 
and in India, foreigners are sometimes begged by native 
sycophant iq save them 11 from the rapacious English." 
These are mere fB mpt&ti&ttes by the vile 

among the conquered and no got-up telegrams to the 
newspapers from prejudiced conmspondents should induce 
us lo depart from the letter and spirit of our Prodamation 
to the tribes * The Proclamation* as our readers may 
remember, ran, as follows : 


?i*oa- 4 MATtoir or mt Govebn- 

WEJFT Of IKIJM. 

•"To vt.L the people Of Swtt and 
Bajour who dd not side wish I'mra 
Khan :— 

44 |3c It known to von and any 
other person* concerned. that: 


° Unite Khan, Chief t>f Jandnl, 
in ppjtc uf hb repealed asauninted 
of friendship tu the Kniisb fharern- 
ment and regardless of frequent 
warnings ro Ttfrain from interfering 
with the aliairs rat Chimtl, which is 
ss protected Siare under the mre* 
raimy of Kashmir, Isas forcibly en* 
tend tbeCMtial Valley and attacked 
the Oiiiril jicople, 

41 live (kivernmem of India have 
mfts* e i ven U mra K ban /«/f watraTn g, 
, that unless he rellrts from Chirri) 
by the risf of April, eurm ponding 


KltWAkH 5 . 

Thk proclamation is dearly only 
intended to meet the alleged Umra 
Khan iraiirpuioti! and tvu nothing 
whatever to do wilh protecting 
China! from Jtufri/M a^gn^soo. as 
bets been maintained in Parliament 
by mting* the third jiaragrapti out of 
eoTintcLuiO with its context. 

Uuum Khan was invited tutu 
Chiu.il territory ; bad, indeed, been 
there uff.snd on with the knowledge 
and oceasiEm^l consent of o-m Go¬ 
vernment* He waa emhustaiiirally 
join id by ncai^y all the Chitida!*,. 
when Sher Aiml threw ha lot in 
with him. 


The troop5 crossed the fronlkt 
before the w April lied erpitetk or 
before they ecmld have jjOsliUy 
known lhaf LmraKlun had retired 


* The u Times " hcaJ^ at u Retention of Chitrill' what mould onty refer 
Uj the tribes between she Maitkaud Ftsi and [he Pandora Hver, namelv 
11 the Ran.^Ls, Shiite,. fjYJw«dr'' ?) and tile Inhabitant* iihc valley , 1 

\nw the Kaniiiais and Adamiak <:>■* SwaiU and *' KaUah ” b merely the 
ad joining Tahrah District anrl not the K a Sashas of Chsiml. No doubt, 
some qf the >waci Maliks at Headmen would miss our Rupees bur. great 
±e ihe timidity of the Swans has ever been. I do not behove that, a* a 
body, they would offer n> pAy revenue, ,a to give land gratis for posts n or M tp 
be [nken over. ' Such mmonrs are erer circulated by 11 the forward party, 
whose wish b fa?hitr to their thought. 
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with 5 th t!iy uf Shaifal 13 *'+ ^ * 
they wfll use force to compel him 10 
do w\ in order to cam- out this [uir- 
pg$£. # P Oiey have arranged to as¬ 
semble on the l'ttfor*.iF bolder a 
farce of sofficiejit »titngih to over¬ 
come oil resistance and to march 
this force through Urart Khan* 
territory tow^Riis CJTnn&l. 

41 The sole object ol [he Govern- 
meat of India h to put stn end eg 
the present and prevent anf future 
uni ireful ag^resslan on ChitrAl ler- 
rifory* and at tf# thh km 
fat* attained th. fmx teiff U m'A* 
drat#*. [Mtf ihiiia are gdftf*] 

14 Th* Gmrrtmtttl &f India Aunt 
m intention 0/permanently (xafyixg 
a*/r Amfrrp, through which limra 
Khin'6 misconduct may mr force 
them to jjass. 01 of interfenuft with 
the mdepenitence of the tribes j and 
they will scrupulous^- avoid any nets 
of Hotiiliiy lowanl* ihc tribesmen, 
so long as bury on thdr ]Ktrt refrain 
from a^rajcking or impeding in any 
way die march of the iroop*. Sup 
piles and transport will tie paid for, 
and all persons arc at liberty i». p-ji 
sue their ordinary x\ noatmna in f<r 
feci security* 


* Uuw am it It twr thaJ "/«/-' wirn 
tef 1 ' mu “*™ fsTtn,” when lb* Fro* 
cwutiau waj «i]v iiclegravlie4 tty ihc 
■ ijf-jLjir. Sees«luj, CalntUAr to ihtf cbid 
S^nc^niy &hbe puijiJi UoTcnixBenJ on the 
mh M nr it, 01 link more ituin % 

If/riM 'rti* Lrtp£-pEajnHd MpGili- 
■mn ( 00 k pt*oc* aaJ then ««!* \hnl it "be 
teM* ‘ *--L L‘:ji 'M; 4 -l:> Li \t 
ccinifnjinscatcrl apip she t^idei *7 


by that date. Umfll ivhan K how- 
ovtf, did leave shortly after, *o lhat 
it became unnecessary for the mu^is 
to turn him out of Chimt We only 
threatened to mardi tnvards Chilnii, 
bui we not only went through Jon 
dol, q/ttr UflWii Kim's resistance 
had erased, but we aim advanced 
intu Chitrii, 

As the whole proclamation only 
refers to Urnra Kliaii’s aggression, 
anil he lutd put an end to it himself 
by his Bight to Afghan territory, the 
force, that is to say the whole force, 
sent to turn him out, ought at ante 
to have been withdrawn, if faith hail 
been kept. 

This pledge clearly marts that 
there will be no occupation what- 
cta afta the object of the expedi¬ 
tion had been achieved- “ 5ot per 
aaMflily" is merely a paraphrase 
of " temporarily ’' It ccrisunly due* 
not rntan the ucctipation of Chitral 
jtseSi by any of our troops ; i‘ clearly 
nukes the present retention of ihc 
country, of and from, the Mainland 
to the East of the I’anjkora tinr a 
Ltc-ich of die prod Jin aii'.-n ; and it 
ti*rs interfere with the ijwfopefiti- 
cure id the tribes by placing -i loice 
at Satlo tii overawe I >tr, and by tran^ 
irtririij H it.i*jl !>> that fricn lly ally, 
who, forgelting lilt own grievance*, 
scattcted Umia Khan's forces and^ 
took Sber Afoul ptisoner, thus ah me 
raising the siege of Chi trail anti 

achieviDg the avowed objects of the 
expedition of Low's army and of 
Kelly's plucky march. 


In conclusion, I would, in deep anxiety fof ^ tfl, c pres¬ 
tige of England and &<■■ diilms of our common humanity, 
appeal to all honest men to oppose, by every means within 
their power, alike the breach of the Proclamation and die 
enslavement of Kafiristan. 
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APPENDIX AND NOTES. 

1 have ever been strongly opposed to the pretensions of 
Kashmir on Dardistan, but I prefer them 10 the much 
greater evil of our own constant interference or the destruc¬ 
tion of Kafmstan by Pa than raids, Kashmir has every 
right to our consideration ami is really in the position of a 
neighbouring Ally, rather than that of a feudatory within 
the limits of India proper, with the following distinct ad¬ 
vantage that, instead of getting a subsidy from us, it has 
bought its rsfDE pendenck with a large sum of money when 
we were much in want of it j* that Gulab Singh rendered 
us the greatest service at the time and that recently Kashmir 
money and troops have helped us to conquer our present 
position in Da rd is tan, though it is one of /> vktoribus as 

* EXTRACT FROM TREATY BETWEEN KASHMIR AND THE HRITlSll 

GOVERNMENT 

i&rJItUHSSt* “ A.Q,K,* */ (JiUitr, 

AlTKLl L 

Th= BHlUh Irutife, ani tnn'*^ trrzn FOK EVEN, in rspnopinsi pos, 

HTJ VFUlAiJkJAB GotA* AXI* I ui. tlfclrj HAUMU II[I IUHiY* til Ike hi#t 

mffltEHimrffil C3U1±T)'. with pi* DEriSiEJIXCIt^ ul^l Eti ihc Limv Ur uf (be Hii-w 
uni weffrrmni of the River Kjvw, rncfudLng Omhftf »m! esCruding Lttml. ben^ 
p*tf c# like tcnilralei cental (0 the HnEiih O; verncr-^ l hy ilw l*hme SLiir, accuuSing if, 
tii= prfjWiimu of Article IV, of the Tamly of Lahut^ d ueJ tflb Msutb, Ih^M, 

[T^ ECQQmJ! article iclm lo (he Kaistnn hfnadilTi which tiuts not cocnicra eil] 

Ajtt i< !,i- 111 , 

In dileiaiimi i o* the IrtruJc* fclUe la hhu itil |k tttlfl tijr the (ttttvisLjan jf lire fgre' 
^Lf^ Artsdat MahrwmilJi CkhLib Siis^ will piy to Ike JSriikb (irivtininci^ ;be i-itu of 
wvcnLy fwc Itkhi of Unpees {Ximakahihcel, ti% tafciu to Ik poM OH taL 1 fkotioii of thh 
tini twentvfiix blEu tin <w hdW the mt, October nf Ihe cuHYut /car* 1&4& 

Aktkui IV. 

Hit limit! of Use TOIITOAIEj a( Mahnajzh ^kriaik if rag thail EtatkaUnj Uvat 
ciun^nl ^ilbont lit? of the Jiriciih i j inminj eni* [ Hie) turn- not l*rtTI 

fuvnllf dBP^lv mml, it ckttSjnJ, wouM I>*dum it* hu ArraA-^t »„ « R ^ 

Article V. refe™ itvy ilinpuif *ufa ihc Ckranatns of Lihaic or %nf tici£hbo4iftiig 
10 the £. rJ 'i'rztfii tpi of the ELrtliih (r nrem tneftt 

Abrio.iL vt 

Mihaj^ih <™oUb Siflf cn^a^i fur htrrticH and hein to jam, with ihc *fcok of hi* 
MTEclu-y Force, llie Untiih en 4 p:^r^> vishiCi Kh# hilK r in Site temtoffe* 

*dj«UilA£ hk jimmtiffr 1 ^ elu flipflhtiw) fiiT ihs ifthi'-t %r&yp* j iin h in m 

n 1 Wiiauka onjr nlfULlAl NTHf E.TTtt ipy iwighbaatrnc ^ilc, iha^k An. IJC. 

to jiFfKec hk imUotkf ft'^m 

t "nut ochkita C^L, ifitfita-KtCF, V*wn, Qiitial, eiij. wticcb wc lo the fF/?/ of 

the tiHhn xnd fidnioi »^y ftremt or fdture IJ ttepenaiendxi p * ifcu rhij usft etui ul 


U 
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much as of Vaviclis / With our retirement rrom Gilgk, to 
which we ought never to have gone and which was to have 
com rolled Chitral, just as Chitril is now to control some 
other point which in its turn only leads to other “ keys to 
India ' ami simitar inventions of the jingoes, we should, at 
once, revert to our previous state of safety and economy. 
Kashmir also lias shown that her maladministration, to which 
1 have so often drawn attention, is, in the long run, more 
e flee live and infinitely less costly and dangerous to India, 
than our own methods of mismanagement which only tend to 
entangle us with Russia and to alienate us from our subjects, 
vvln», above all things, dislike our tearing out. as it were, the 
Indian Deodar In order to kill here and there the ever-buzzing 
frontier hornet. I ndecd, the loyalty of our own M uhammndan 
soldiers, as was shown in the last Afghan campaign, is 
taxed to the utmost when opposed to their corrdigionisis 
or when suffering in the held, as they ever will, from the 
gross neglect of their claims or comforts by our impersonal 
routine regulations. Of course, military races like the 
Rajputs, Sikhs, Gurkhas, etc., may be armed ett massi to 
resist the invasion of a foreign foe, but an approach to any¬ 
thing like conscription in India would increase an already 
intolerable taxation and precipitate the inevitable bank¬ 
ruptcy.— to us. the loss.—»f India, without the necessity of 
a foreign invasion or overt the possible rising of exasper¬ 
ated and pauperized subjects. It is, there fore,—putting 
the matter on the lowest ground,-• if» the distinct interest of 
every Englishman, employed in India, not to kill Lite goose 
that lays the depreciated silver eggs, by wasting them on 
expvditii ns like the one recently concluded against Chitnil. 


Nort i. 

Art anonym out irriti,-: in the September number of " HlaCk’irood 1 * 

' who was previously innounced in the " l imes :u ^Lvinp so 
aiflk or native sccoun: of the Chilrai c* sedition, tnaV« jo mint mistakes 
a? regmrdi dates and facts id hii attempt to show that we were, ami are. 
bound to support the snreiaintv of Kashmir o«rr DanJiiuii, including 
f "tntrjl, tbit it would require j special article to refute them ttriaiim. 
Soffits it to «)t, that roc me enh in the unenviable position ot having first 
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forbidden, then connived at, and, finally, appropriated for oar own use, the 
encroachments of Kashmir, which State, ever since the last Maharaja's 
death, has constantly been pul forward, of been put down, lor any fjues- 
tiormblc work or expense that we had not the courage to father ourselves. 
One is at a great disadvantage In discussing with an anonymous writer the 
object of our unprovoked aggression on Ohilril, against which men like 
Sir Neville Chamberlain threw the weight of their nam«, but the date of 
the article—Hth July—sufficiently indicate its source and object. At that; 
lime, the generally silent and pliant Viceroy, 1-otd hJgin, was mainly con* 
cerned in explaining away the untivoralile impRStios caused by his 
incautious admission that the murder of Ni®uit'til*Mulk was foreseen, but 
he still seems to have kept a mind open to conviction, either way, u to the 
evacuation of ChitnH. In the words that conclude the "Blackwood 

Magazine ’ article: , 

"Either let us withdraw from the country entirely, or else hold it in 
sufficient strength, and with a sufficiently assured line Of communication, 
to prevent the recurrence of inch a state of uJfairs as has lately cost the 
cm [’ire so much in money arid tti valuable Jives. 

That the practical annexation, however, of Chard! was contemplated 
since 1S76 is obvious from a careful perusal of the very first letter dated 
irtb June, iSj7, which opens the Blue-book. In iH»y (page 11) the 
Met) tar's assistance in opening up the Realm war-Chitril road is already 
made the tint condition of his incurred subsidy, In 1892 it *as even 
arranged to give the lower part of Chwrai, ih, Nari or Narad villages, to 
Umra Khan (in return. no doubt, for his helping in keeping Open the 
Peshawar-Chit nit road). Imitating our own previous stealthy advance 
inwards QitcUn, we, 

n With TtirquiA'i taasMng ftridii towards fat deuga, 

Jfotxd like J ghost " 

When the time came that had Ion- been prepared by out a&Htt 
/ran, ire were ready to match in at the first excuse—the murder of Nudm- 
ul Mult that had been actually foreseen, yet had not been prevented, as it 
SO easily might have been with any ncal knowledge of the people and 
country. Umra Khan was found fault with tn being where be had nets* 
sionnl encouragement to ba The miraculous readiness o: tbv Commit 
iaiiat, not to aj*ak of the silent and sodden rea d ln m >f iS,oao men, 
m , !4 i luve taken everyone by surprise who, like mysclt. las Chief Inter* 
ptelcr during the Russian War in (855) has had the honor to serve in that 
Tntst deliberate Department. In one short month wc were in CHitrJl and 
4rtily the credulous can contend that we entered on the cx}K*diiion without 
tong and carefully planned preparations, or simply because wc were suddenly 
called upon to rescue Robcitvuu, who had no busmesi al all to he interned 
in < Tiirril, Considering the mysterio lhai have to be concealed, I wonder 
that all the actois in the Chitral tragedy were not raise,! to the peerage 

History may, however, yet chronicle the names of those officers who 
were ordered'back from England for nn tTcpedilion liejimd the Punjab 
Frontier some time before the murder of KtiAm ul-Mulk or the prompted 
*ie£C of CKIuiL 
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fj# GmvrtmfJtif i[f Grrai Itriidfo amt Rusiia set tih 
rtcirJ fits sphtrti «t rn/ftrtmv vf //a rtun/r&i m M<r rtgiax <*/ tht 
P&mm^Lpniim % A forth \ r, 1895. 

“ i The spheres cfinfUicnce ofCjre.it Britain and Russia Lo the eas.I of 
i^lic Victoria {'/At KdllI) shall be divldcrl by a I Site which, starling front a 
[iDint outbat lake near to its eaaturn extremity, shall follow the cresta of 
1 he mountain range running somewhat to the south of the latitude of the 
Jaltc as far as the Bendersky and OrtaTid Passe?, 

From thence the line shall run a tong the same tan^e while it remains to 
the south of rhe Latitude of the said lake, On reaching that latitude it 
shall clescced a spur of the range toward* Km) Rabat on the Akstt River, 
if that locality 15 found not to be north of the Latitude of Lake Victoria, 
and from thence it shall be prolonged jo .hi easterly direchon so ss to meet 
I he Chinese frontier- 

If it aliEiuld be found that KM Rabat i* situated Lo the north of the 
latitude of Lake Vktum, the line of demarcation shall be drawn (o the 
nearest coineoicnl potnl on She Akau River wulh of that latitude, and 
hum I hence prolonged 33 aforesaid 

3 - The line shall be marked om, and ibs precise configuration shall he 
titled by a joint Ccmifnts&kn of a purely technical character, with * 
military escort not exceeding that which is strictly necessary for its proper 
proiceUm 

Tbc Commbsion shall be eumjiOsed of British and Rqssiafi Delegate^ 
with the necessary technical assistance. 

Her Britannic Maisty's fiovurciroent will srr an^ i* with the Ameer of 
'ifahanUtan as to the manner in which Hjs Highlit shall be represented 
on the Commu&LyEi, 

3. The PomcmsiSicifi shall dio be charged to report any facta which can 
be wcitained on the *|Kv| hearing cm the riftialinn of the Chinese frontier, 
with a vf .-w to enable the twc> GovcrminerUs to came to an Agreement with 
the Chinese GoYemtncnt is to the limits of Chinee territory in the 
of the line, in sLir:h manntf ^ may be temnri most mnvenkriC 

4- Her lirtunnii Majesty's Government am! the GoffiUMiem of Mb 
MijetfSy the limperor of Rl^sci engage to abstain from exercising any 
pdiricai Influence or com ml, the forms er to the north, the lit let Ep the 
south p of tht above line of demarcation. 

5 Her Pn tan run Majfc>ty% Guvurtrcnetd engage that the territory lying 
iriihin the British sphere tif inlTticmcr between the Hindu Rush and the 
tine running from the *!*« end of |_ike Victoria to lire ChtucK frontier 
shall form part of the trrrhory 0! the Ameer tif Afghanistan, that it shall 
not be annexed to Great Britain, and that no military post* o? farts shall 
be established in it 

Ttie execution of this Agreement is. contingmi tip^n the evactiillnn by 
thr Amcif ** Afghanlsun (if sIS she territories mow occupied by His ttigh- 
on ihc right hank of tht 3 J anyab, md on the erncuiimn by tht Ameer 
of Bokhara of the portion of I Cinrai which lie* 10 the south of the Oxos t 
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mrc-wri to which Her Britannic Majesty's Government and (he Govern¬ 
ment of Ub Majesty the Emperor of Russia have sgWtd to use their 
influence respectively with ihetwo Atnecrs.” 

Fate 3 , 

in my last article I especially endeavoured to show the importance of prfr 
6 emn« the independence, and, with U, the warlike spirit of tribes that would 
be los* for the defence of their own homes and as a recruiting-ground for 
o«. own army, once we subdue them. ! alto could not conceive the pwsi* 
biliiy our Indian troops cm becoming su indtieswd os to be able to hold 
in force, in their entire length, several of the routes beyond our own true 
frontier 10 those of Russian territory. whereas the late expedition has* at 
^1. shown to* quickly we could mobilize* to meet an mvader adv^C- 
ine, in a necessarily straggling and exhausted coach.ion. out of the sen of 
nStmrins " on to India proper. 1 am «*«£* convinced that our >m- 
iiCTial ascendancy' depends on our keeping forth, for, although «venlfa timid 
Swaris were hound to make a stand against iu * the " 

order "to wve their tribal honour," their distance was only half-hearted, 
most of their religious leaden discountenanced it, and there wn» ho senous 
combination of the tribes, because the Buncris. Motnands and otfcer/tfA/mf 
tribes thoroughly believed its our proclamation to evacuate the hwat* 
China) road, « w»n as Umm Klum was defeated and Ch«ral rdieved 
Xo imaginable advantage can outweigh the dishonour of breaking ihat 
pledge by continuing to occupy that road, which ran be better .k en^ c 
by the Rani/m Chief, the Dlt Ally und wen the reinstate Jzfdoh, (if we 
co via Haiaur?. u a cost of, say, two thousand pounds 1*1 annum 
than by maintaining our own iroofH in foreign ^ lHKtlk territory to the 
,uii. of the Indian finance*. Finally, l ihink that our evacuation of ChW*l 
and neighbouring counlries con alone preserve a group of languages and 
customs from extinction, the almost prime'll purity uf which is ucces^ry 
to thv successful Investigation of the history of human thought, as expressed 
in ijieech and habits, especially of our own, the Aryan, form of civilization. 
To an appeal on behalf of such a cause. I cannot believe thW a man of the 
^kntific and Urenry sump ol laird Salisbury cm mm a deaf ear. 

M rtiif u «iuR m PR» ; . a “ TW tebpmn *U lhe in f <* <J“ 

r* r ..Vv» rh-ef s not 10 K retimed ; dwt w« UnTnh UWf* .enujn , thxl 1 11 

U to atehfoter P«*w *1 *™1 »*• ****** ^ ^ '^“S 

Jnlv throw, *ff into the ejw. U .he Britii pM c. U » that T*“ * 

E fknibor- u u> tw retained In J«i»H of die proefannmon. *‘*‘*d“+: lu * h:j5 

**» tooeenpr<h* i-«h*™r-Cbi,») r^-M*imUp^tentob™ 

HXrwIittona) lo«l fbn.co-ld far W(BMf lo^dwtr^dth« ^W****£* 

troops l>!r w to -- *«*"*• to *** •=' i[1 *«*» 10 “* tQfl 
_(p f U. t , 1 ... iebJ Tofmh tioablK The- arcun^igjcnt. bima-a, «* 

&' W wo **bfo ad of pkrinfi AWnlnwjid, Uw (osdn *J U«w Rfom. ^ «* 
Srf if not of ibe whok of JiwW, -«-* m beornbumlr rtiwkciofy, l mil 

twpeiluT , zKtnlxr of the Ktiu-thrtqtU tmily mmj le f berd on thr dwme of « -m. 
,h.™ e h I r*««t the .wtw wrion of Ihat pwruw* flow ChhtiL ___ 

* ’ll ,.. Jnualile 10 lieivuin by «n ufinmtldttm, im i^fen 

llvrt and hones of ■norfent.ve Cbhriiu-how well iaA quklriy we owhl tnohdur. Alw - 
fat trtir ciTiUalto l 
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THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES OF INDIA, AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE EMPIRE* 

Bv Sir Rorra LtrmjjsnxJE. k.c.i.e. 

Salisbury h ^hurt, m Lifd Granbotne and member for 
Stamford, he was addie^in^ his constihitats on his appointment n* SecTe- 
Ejr> r of Smte fot TndLi— made a iiieinorabk declaration as Ui ihc spirit of 
ihc new poii cy that was thenceforward to rule the dealings of the Paramotms 
J^wcr with tht Sovereign t^inces of India, He said — 

il tiiAtcsiMii of ill Pulls 111 IT active^ ml tfctt roocltision that mz Ibid In In dm 
\ittuy «cC *i aiiKch 3J *r mu f.trrtfn* ui>l lhal ** ikrall be punning un utvwtm bhS 
ctiingerwi* policy If wc iwi Ifi tvlztid Cm bunks, ot kt-ssi ilk* viituti w ihe ]*&- 
tAittCRtt of thiisc KAiiTt HuTefi upou whfc we hate t* ]wi£ rdied i l^kr* 

•h* \ilirt frinccj were formerly the ph/CCU of jcaUwuy MtJ duimi lb E^gHtih rulcrt^ 

but wiOiin rb* kr oat pa * ^mebiu^e fat» ™ <™ ib* .^rii til o4r nat^mumihip 
In ItLBt j-epuel 3 lliwe In Mu#,. I ibink, a ijimEtd deflEce lu uphuld in i;he rigbli 
"'Hi iiuiioiin whfch iJwyJtlllJj rsinc-S ti y ihrij tuyat tappet! il tht ihsevi the Mutiny, 
o-'t 3 lu lewk ujkhi >hrip, net i, impediment • ra uurtqJir. • sr: 3- ill uka' urstut iuxiliiii«\ s " 

On many great anti TOamemous occasions during the twenty-nine yews 
that have passed since these weighty words were uttered, the Government 
of India and the Secretary of Slate have combined to gjva effect to this 
policy. Il had been inaugurated, in a lea tat ivc way, by Lord Canning and 
Sir Charles Wood in November. tSOo, by the retrocession to the Niram of 
two important province* of the Hyderabad Assigned Dittric:- But its, 
most notable illustration was the M Rendition " of Mysore- That great and 
worn *J*eoes*fal jet of Imperial policy «j; jaru-tionerf by Lord, Salisbury in 
bii Dispatch o! October .j, l-Sy;, '1 "fn. 1 elaborate and ingenious details of 
eJcetutkiTi were devised and arranged by Ij>rd Lytioti, under the jruid' 
inrx ° r ‘- iur rr( *l'fe Ouurnun, I.nrd Cr anbrook: and Lord Salisbury in 
thove dayi, ar now, also had ihe advantage of the issi&tinec of the present 
r-ti ri.-..irj "i Hute, Lord t, targe Hinillon, trim was Luiier Secretary for 
In.ijj. And those details were assented ■ . arid > arr cd om by Lord I lijwu 
nod Lord Harrington. 

Moreover, it is impossible to doubt dial the con side ruin us here f'.mtu 
Died by t^rd-SaiisLiinry had lull weight »itii Lord Northbfoot in dealing 
*| lh ibe deplorable cam of the latv Maltttr Km, Gaekttdr of Baroda, and 
with Ijard Lansdowru in dealing wiih Manipur. The «se of Kashmir, 
differing altogether from those I hum niembottl, has doubtless been settled 
-so lara* it ma } regarded ia settled—on similar principles. And tine 

L ** l* cimiUeii <o hojm—though the public is at pTMenl fttmottncly to 
■ l.f t*ark av jir iti merits—dud the case o' lihanpqr, which appears to be 
DOw causing *:ruju t anieiy, ma] ultimately lie simfliriv proiidwl for. 

Ae am all ijDd ro believe that in nil these and kindred cases of dutiorUy 
“*™ ls ^ wtli,:h B PQ a * 111 ^rt gone liardly with the Chiefs concerned, 
while tuot ha** tenninaied non oatiahretorily, and others siIU a watt seitle- 
dicdi— thr best imssitlt motives lia»c guided the Got'emmetit of India 
uml the bimla F ureign t tfftce. (think Out! ibou who carefully studied 

f * of ih- kWr md mtMdcthh Lecture Kt remarki at tu cooata. 
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The Sovereign Primes of India. 

the points at issue— I am not now speaking merely of the “ eijjerts 1 of 
the Indian Political Department—would further than this* and admit 
Uiat, to the great majority or cases, pel ha pa alJ + the best practical arrange" 
merit possible in the drcunmsmCe* lias beet* arrived at And so, too, it 
will be generally admitted that, when due allowances have been made for 
the complicated ami iransitional dittialion,. the happiness and prosperity of 
the people of the Protected States, as well as the dignity and the security 
of the Chiefs, have been on the whole well cared for. 

On the other hand, none hm the most confirmed optimist wonid main¬ 
tain that the existing system, or lack of system, is entirely saiitifactnry, 
either to the Government; of India, or to ihe Protected Princes and their 
subjects. I have no doubt that sound reasons exm for the [Kriscy indicated 
in jhe answer given by Mr. H. H. Fowler, in the House of Commons the 
other day ? regardin^ the ausptm&inn of deposition of the Chief of Bhartpur 
—which TiiUghU speaking, to the effect that the public interest pre¬ 
cluded any public information being given on the subject- That is the 
way in wluch s under the dialing iy?Jcpi h a3L such questions have to he- met, 
when there is any real friction of lerious political difficulty affecting cither 
the people of a Stale or iia Chief. The most profound and reasonable 
dis 5 diEsfartion may exist for yearn among a Large pin of the popukiion P 
was limtf the care in Kashmir, or m the bean of the Chief* as in the case 
qf the Lite Sisim'i demands for the Benin during the adnimutiarion of 
the first Sir SaUr Jung ; and yet the necessities of the so-called 11 Political 11 
systtun nm seldom force the Secretary of iUate so %ti!lc all inquiry ^nd to 
rcfu&c all iodrcss. Such a system h dearly not a *itafit£tojy one, from 
the point of view of the Indian Government, It is not more satisfactory 
to the people* of the Protected State* ; tot its vagueness entourage* intrigue 
-Ljid umLcs t do ran difficult ot impossible* while the irresistible might of the 
Empire, acting thus vaguely and blindly. muse sometimes crush just resist¬ 
ance to an oppression that would otherwise be swept away in a moment. 
And kail of ail can it be satisfactory to the Princes themselves, who find 
themselves absolutely at the mercy of an irresistible power* whose mid of 
action arc unknown and unknowable. and arc cftrd&td throLigh .r Resident 
in regard to whom no out know-, tile limits of his respond bi lily or hil 
authority* Mr, Lce^Wamer, in his instructive work <m 7'ftr Prv&tud 
■•/ /j nJL\ x wrote " 4 There is no question ibai there is a paramount 
puti-LT in the British Crown, but ptrhajra its extent is wisely left undefined ; 
there Is a subordination in the Native Stales, hut perhkpt it is better under- 
iLjJQI | ^d nut explained That is oil very wdl; and vague indefinite 
power* of this r,nr: ate harmless, and perliapa beneficial in ihc hands of 
hifLh-tidnded and benevolent officers like Mr. LctfAVarner. But no re¬ 
sponsible statesman will maintain that the tebriom of a great Empire with 
its protected Princes should be at the distretkm of any officer* or any body 
of officer^ however high-minded and benevolent. Nor is it tmr to the 
lYoieaed Princes—any mote than it would be fair to the average British 
citben to tell him dim be does not need the ffafomt Corfu t Aci and the 
tuber safeguard* of I he liberty of the subject from the tunc of Afajrn 
CJterte downwards, because of the undoubted higbrnuidedncs* and 
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btswwolcncc of Lord Robbery and Sir William Haicoitfi or Lord SuSi*■ 
oury and Mr. Balfour. 

^ UF i n S i MSt yea^ iwo works of ihc highest importance and 
authority have been published on the subject of this paper, from the peris 
-i tieouf the ablest, most ay in pat Wtic, and most highly-placed Officer* of 
* ^ n ^ J,K1 Political Department I refer lo Mr- l-ee^Wamei** Fr&frittj 

"V™* vf /«*, quoted above, and to Mr. C. U Tappers tfrr /mAh 
Ftelrrtwoit. The proper oflfci*! disclaimer of official authority is, of 
™ urse * e f tei ^ d ^ 4 *«»* by each of these distinguished writer ; and I 
do mjt * [ ^ h m thc lightest degree lo attach to their writings any far rail 
u ctal authority, ar lo fix on the Government of India any responsibility 
* ar opinions which cannot he held lo have been formally endorsed by 
tlientr Hut u b impossible to ignore the iaa that* with the exception of 
the E-nreign SecieLtiy himself—who ts generally understood to bti not one 
ufhk htdiitul the moat liberal minded of his officers in his desire to sdjtist 
D1!r Imperial rehitiqnj with the I*robectcd Prince* in the roost fair and 
rqui table spirit—no officers of the Political Department speak with greater 
knowledge and eiperience, or carry i-rcain weight. than the writers I have 
named. And I venture to think that the Almost simirliancou.* publication 
of two most elaborate constitutional trealise^ on ihii subject, emanating 
from such a quarter, k a dear indication that the lime has come when 
public opinion is ripe, at E&utt among experts, fur a inure: definite formula- 
don of 4n Imperial Consittiilkin, 

_ ^ “ :i - I know of no more- appropriate arena for the discussion 

of tliii great question—$o far as it can be usefully discussed by the public 
outside ih-e Coiindl-clmmbcts ct the Viceroy and the Secretary of ^tale— 
ti-u-i iii a meeting of iht ILpsj India Association And m the p&ge^ of the 
shiftfiV Qmtr/rrfy R&tfW. 

Tfie iitnerdrcle of experts have already declared themselre, in the -pages 
of Mr Lee-Warner and Mr. Topper ; hutihe Government of Iniiia would pro- 
hesitate so Act, in mitten of ?ueh grave import, ever. on such weighty 
authority us theirs, uutil the question has been thoroughly sifted in that 
far larger cbde of public opinion that h voiced by the English and ver¬ 
nacular Press of India, and m assemblies mch as ihm of tbc East India 
Au-umtiim, 1 he whole question ia obriou&k one of such grtai and vital 
iJDportanL-T la ibe Eiiiuic of ihc Indian Empire, that l trust she djscuji&ion. 
t^fiated bf thk Association rod ay, on the special and unanimous sugges¬ 
tionW?U lie as once taken up and thresh^ onr in every 
on- of the pan journals of India, Iti shat aw, L have little doubt of 
Ri, "“ ■'?h shot in- 5 £^n to be the drift of j;:..hiic opinion noionji those who 
ire qualified lo form an impartial Judgment ■ and rhe iTm etttmuni of 
Irniin ha?, in my humble opinion, alwap- lhown bsdf ready, and indeed 

eii>cr, i-j acccp: conclusions thus Adequately canvassed and deliberately 

adopted 

though Mr. T-eeAVanutt and Mr. Tupper trace iht evolution of the 
% ' ' ' ' ~ TJ "" at aft-ucs ibrough all iti cratttfbrmarjons in every part of 

1w T ,Tom tht carlksl Hmft-ihoogh.itKrr subject its pbtnomcw. so fn 
m iftown, to a ikil/ul phtlwopliical amlyaw by fte moi; sefiobriy metliodi 
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—though profound historical knowledge a brought to bear On an c* 
haueiive comparative IftveftigatiqrL—they are both compelled *1 iaal 
admit that no such thing as an Imperial) Ccnstiturion cart he deseribedi as 
koowo. No approximation to a system can be obtained oui ®i the chaolk 
man s o( "TrealieSp Engagement*. and Sarvads** that ore iuppej^ed 10 
govern these rdfliicaiL And even as to the fundaniefiiAl mature of those 
refetbiuh Mr, I_ee Warner and Mr. Tupper are at issue* 1 he biter holds 
that the tie is a ■> feudatory " one ; while the lormtr declares that it is 
a "Subordinate Union," and adds dial ** impossible to maintain 
thas the tie between the British Government and iis protected allies fe 
few!nSory. M 

Both Mr* Lee-Wifocr and Mr Tupi>ct give a gCH^d a^uum of she 
□insures taken by l^rd Lyuon, on the uccanon uf the Proclamation ol 
she Empire in 1^77, to formulate an Imperial GmtitMion, M*eh as is now 
demanded Those measures, fallowing Lord Mayo's mi native. were—so 
u ras they wine carried mat—of the highest vtlue ; and I believe that, if 
their nattnuJ devdopment had not been ituemijKcd, they would long ago 
have provided a complete solution of thid greai Question with ad its mm) 
dimnuUina. 

But unfnrtimarely Lord Lyltos* left Endut prematurely, and many ol life 
most vj.Em.hlc slirruds of his Imperial policy were then dropped. J have 
.13rosily ] jointed qqt that that policy* at least us its main bearing h mun 
have had She sanction, not only of the late L&ti Beacons fidd, who was 
then Prime Minuter* bit also of Land Cnnbtook and Lord George 
If ami] ton, who were ifan ai :1 k India Office I ^rttsirc to a tigged that 
i; is to the resumption of chm policy that wc must look for the cOHttdula- 
lion and pufcclum of the Indian Imperial sy stein, 

T ake r for j fiance* she Imperii Council, which ought to hive grown, 
naturally and is^ntaneoui— m the one direction, into an Imperial 1 *ict of 
the highest value for consultative, and even ultimately tor kgULuirc pur- 
f.NUi.-.-- - LiiLil in she other dire&fon, by means ol a Judin ml Lommittee, into 
j judEi-d tribunal for Imperial uliace. T Suppose that thas Council 
vuN dial* in name, for some of the greatest of the Sovereign Princes of 
India accepted the title of ” Gounciltm of the Empicu 1 ' to 1877 ■ but a* 
nr as cii'i c^ii }udg? from she public print*, us function* have beexs allowed 
10 fell entirely ml® abeyance. And what is *t£Q more in be rcptW is* 
ttixu (he Princes! who in Ihi* way rigfiatucd their wUJLngn;:** to l *1 brought 
into closer and more personal reunions with ihc Umpire, and whose 
Imperial scntiffltms were thud reciprocated and hnncnired by Her Mijtsiy, 
Jiivc consequently never really received that increase of dignity and con* 
\UJrnuimi which was undoubietliy expected 10 accrue rq them, 

1 remember tlial at the lime it was very commonly expected dun that 
Cmmul would grow into ao Indian amlo-uu, on a greater and more 
Imperial scale, -jf <mr English Privy Council \ and that it wo aid ulumitdy 
mdtjtie, mil only die great Princts ol Indk T but alio the heads of the 
British Indian Government* Ami if such an august toly had been 
Kir^ngthEfncd cm its judical iidt—much J- (he House of Lords is 
zrtrcugihened by the Law Lords-—lay ihe adJirinn at the Chi^t Ju.^tic^ ni 
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the Supreme Courts it was thought by many (hat it msuld fatm an Edotl 
tnbcinni t admirably quolified to deal,, by the machinery of CnUtinlWe^ 
with every case of difficulty arising between the Empire and ihe Sovereign 
Princes, or between the Princes ibcnufelvts, or between them and lb fir 
subjects, I do not wish for a moment 10 be understood to say 'hut 
all these developments were within the purview of Lord LyiWjn s inten¬ 
tions F for I do not know that ii was sa, though t believe it m Bui it 
is obvious (hat fhey might have fairly and reasonably arisen out of the 
measures adopted by dial Viceroy - r and my desire this afternoon is* to 
advocate the taking up again of Lord LyticrTa Liberal Inspctial policy of 
*877, with the view of catty trig ti to its legitimate conclusion. Of one 
thing 1 am quite suit, ihat i,*7td Lytton'a warmly lympfttbetk and generous 
nature, of which 1 knew much both as A friend and ja a suborditiiitc. 
would never have rested content with the present duos, which is as un¬ 
fair to rhe Princes as n most lie uc.xaaiooalJy distressing 10 every high- 
minded Viceroy and Secretary of State. 

The Sovereign rights of (he Pnncts ate known to every historian, and 
arc admitted by every writer—by none more clearly than (he distinguished 
pdiiiotl officers wbom I Jutve quoted As Sovereigns, their tighs to 
nominate ami dismiss thdr uvm 0rnecra is totally unquestioned* h is 
said dial in extreme csacs the absolutely free evertise of this undoubted 
right may prove danger on* to the poCe of the Empire—and thaL 
the PanttnDuni Power ip f t nafttra rei rcspomible for the marritepan.ee of 
that pcai.e^ some amount of control moat in the last revolt, under any Con- 
stitnimii, lie retained by (hat Power, Here, then, at the very oul&st 

a grea: and notable difficulty — kw/mi vijuUr howto jtfoviik for 

ihrs consul being retained only in the Utt resort, without derogation of 
the ^Ytreigti dignity of the Princes* or an biftingemnt ^ then personal 
rights and personal b dependence. It seems to me highly probable that 
ford T.ytiun contcmpiaicid jii agreement that would dothc ibr Imperial 
Council of Prince* and Governors with power tu *ci in such an emergency 
—a power iUm uhviumly might be ei^rcired w ithout any derogation of 
40 vt reign right*. But however this may Sic, it seem* dear that nothing 
could be woi*e than the absolute Uck of provision* in existing emaiasunccs, 
for ^n> such emergency,. The question hav been allowed to disk . and 
whan utterly insuperable difficulties have ariien —ai in EitodA and lo 
H snipat on a ktrgt and flagrant scale, and possibly on 4 smaller ami iuute 
doubtful scak in Kashmir, Bhartpor, fowl eSsewbcit—-the Viceroy has 
found himself m r ^x reluctantly compelled to cut the (kmdun kn-^t ir. 
iUEiimary fashion, and in default of any law or precedent, to take the heavy 
responsibility, inexorably imposed on him by his of creating a pie* 
cedent fur himself. 

The TTmtj of July md, to its article on J * Indian A Shu*." tells us of an 
impel taut dilficulty that luti ariaus '‘in itg-ud xo the judicial (datums 
between British India iwl the Feudatory Slates n i and the able and 
tontibh remarks of our lading journal stem to me to throw a vivid light 
on the absolute necessity for immediate reform in this connection. Lang 
ago I pointed out, in an article on Mr. I,re-Warpers PwitiUJl /Vrnm In 
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the /tru/ti Quarfcrly E to®, the gross defects of the present system. Mr, 

Lee*Winter wrote:— 

' Al l^rmsnL Iwwtitr/ 1 tii wrCei, "'lb* twu pjb ( hc Empire «e lUsiiied by 
wpattJLfe IrEilUtiEifip* M|arate .initial nyvHimi amS sd tti uHldary iet»c 4 irfarate 
■frjpAlMCt For* itlihaiagh ltit tflRkpitr CUi hu3 e-4aEiliilJvl the prinripfe tlat htrth 
fukrvuMi kbekf nbjet^a <pre apegfiun tft Hit frfAjeiij* satl an ^mml! the triaw fif 
nswti|fiir>tr Ilticsdi afllsjteUf ft* wkteli oifedee I he} «rUi lie iricH iiv a IlntLlj Co un, dill 
%lie MifajctL* ui the Nahre Stme* emmal fe Dfiltih Ititfi* claim the hgta «" liritnh 
to I ijtctl wi-ih ii-ieS Lbe pcMSi PI TUturaliialMPiir If \Um lb* tiLftLr* ire lictifrltrf tr> Ft- 
iliami into aumttittinml relation wjjb Bfltbh I&fKa, *ir «±h1ib itm»t r -ait H*r 
«i(| lie RtcwMiy, Iflit tlw ihe^ts ^ * Omsritlitijinal tie mar he rejrcterf u Inapplleilrk 
|n |HCMdE drCHIUStitD^.' 1 

And on this statement I offered ihe fitflgwiBg ttftDtftttrt :— 

11 Thh J» j^obaMjr a ™fcctlf accurate ami judkkuf, u it a tertfliaiy a perfeedy 
lljalc^ deKftpEkon \>f * jrr exnl CittiHttinHKe*.* ISaE Li dot (he mere rtalanenE nf thetfi 
iu£dt£* Id lra.il OBT jmlkj hi A * 4 filh and cure, Uld I© * 4 i$w that ttn k nbtirt 

nr.:I lb*; uuldiikaifit uf ' tuutiiiiU^ciil hdaLiuiii/ are !bmj£i much lo be 
i.Jj>icrrt? The nktidu here dewribsl are ncillirr jail MI i*Ei erm in the null 
miUfeil refertfei |u£ and they »cm to differ from - ftMinAjjmuJ rcLil wfu' trt 

Itit*, fbet the Utkcr mahi km to tie >uIfed(MtIy ]m£ ami wEriptrt ly ruit^ul i* Uu itw 
ten ©f Wng publicly frr^nulaLoJ/" 

1 am delighted lo observe lhac the TYmis Istttt now thrown the ™t 
weight of in just iuflnence into the same Kate, That powerful joumui 
wiitea^ July ;tid :— 

IJ Aa imp.irlan: ^ufKEnn hm* trai r^i in rej^inl tu tha jatlkUl ^!a-«n 

Uil M'ih buiii i p.< iht J-'eniiatory Statca. prEncipathy LtamedLaldy t:csr ^mneJ u 

M|»re- llcfijee iU Tentliiinn in iSSt thi oofiliatlKXU inc &nli^ Qtief Coramisikcei 

v&il The Earec of Uw. In h W=J thu* ufCtHiaai Hwt ali Ckinunai poeez^ n^cd by 

in UfiltiK InJii <hrrdlrl rtln itHOCfbml HfK«* *o4 liar- the Laffve fti«e ai 
iasnnl by cLD^isiiak'- badf^ jfliMnion m Ifpore. Thji Jaw win kqit altie 
by the En^lnmmal uf itniJlEJijn ia iS^l, iftd the Stflhxrajn mu pidkiljild from fislractm^ 
fkmn ][. A ilUan Iieh nnw bail m-uTe for a ret?pracal aaifcmritj u ^\nz cirt-n in Briliih 
tfirhiwy to ihc ©f sriuiti d tbfl Mjrore mapiKil^ The pit iall&L* r t 

jjpiial f^? m i nJn -^- cuG« -pluitiEi^i in-d ©ihiir Ijhlitui iJ.E tnlcipriiiei id Mjwjc 
pt« a ipcaal Jmpittance (u tlli? chsni- Brilah eapiSaJiiti in *tya:wie C^nTfkiti tlu| 
[hcy noiJ si tiinoit smpkrsslih: ig^kondrai againM «iL-iaciSteri m mJaapptupdHm n\ 
pnif<fty vbclErr th cuuejTk-i - *ntun ihe Biiikh fmnSier. Prooeedkiaf ^au b= mken 
YhF'- mjj.- b the Brstiih but ihtjr ate tai,] :e L>e of *■:* rdaivShlmu pa-i anutiifaettuy 

id^dkacier ttut barin:^ h)&m nlhtail!» ?«r-oii» lorrts rtthcr shan Eu*e r©rn^nc i» Ehctn. 
the qomlDD Uhy no 0S43Hi 4 tint pie intrc. Kfch in a fceLJ-^vcrm .1 ^ilb' litc ^Ijwrc 
the l;Hikih GftreTTTTTwai cua hate Uul tmprfeet «arSty iku tb^ tsa^luma *a$ 
W tJ| he s ■.rud.i* tif put (^ciSdctbH^ But MjrS-ji c vioa R©4 ium] alone, *hd f ll 
J^jiciii red prod fcy west fsnfed la Iht* H w©eM Lc ^Ufncab w lefuw s Jimibr «hjc«- 
*ien la etbef w^iaami^di frattv Ths ^nrrance, hm^ttr, u : raw, a*A it il to 
j.- h,ip 5 i| EhaE ^ic aidlv '-3 Btf’re aidiaWe 1A the Pe^ mn^litujca. al Mjrmi? ikin kLe uU 
prtkCMa kbkL-j^h KAiilenl «UI be dciii^d 1© CVttWifr i- 

I have very litlb HmH e 3 iii, sfter this exotcdidgljr c!rar and imputbl 
suiement of the lima, the wtr of rn;m *ill he fount! apable of devfeing 
me remedy ftik«d for. 3 tut shene jru many nmikr grievances sueh, for 
inilam:r r u thi exclusion of criminal processes from rannmg wsthiil iSkt 
limiw of the milway- lines in the Narira Smes—that fire alt due to the one 
cauMi, the lack o( those ** eomlhiiriocual rdndcms * of which Mr, Lee* 
Wjflttr sprikcy and f -r which 1 am Xhl& attemoon pkading. 
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The Germans, by their combination of tltc Federal mth the Imperil 
Extern. which hns been $o well described for \i% by Colonel Malkin in 
his chapters on ibe history of rSji, may perhaps toch tin what was Jtfob- 
ably the broad oatline i □tended to be followed in India in the Imperial 
policy of i S77- Ii is true that, in Germany, the Jttitfoiamf was *>nly the 
qdc comparatively small province of Atsaee-I^orrainc; whereas British 
India conujli of ten vast Governments, far Larger, wealthier; and mom 
populous than all the rest of the Empire* Bni the principle* on which the 
Pcdcral government of the fttkMtind is pul ssde lay side, in the Imperial 
Cota*titiLEion of Germany, with kingdom* like Bavaria and Saxony* and 
with ikt other Sovereign Sures of the Empire, shows hnw the Gwrnim 
lhip* «>f Bombay and Madras and the other adminTstraLiong of British 
India, m*y kw ranged ^sik by side with the Native in an Imperial 

Indian conMittnioa 

The kingdom of Prussia frankly -assumed 10 itself the hegemony in ihe 
1; tup a Empire, just as the British Power must beyond all rpiKiinn* 
assume that position in India. Bat thni ho* not been found incomjraiibk 
ia practice, with ibe (iiflesi recognition of the sovereign rights or ibe 
Bav*ritt, Saxon, and other dynasties io Germany* Similar recognition 
has, I am sure it will be sd milted, been universally accorded to the sovereign 
rights of at least the Greater Indian Princes; but the vagueness nnrl 
el usttciiy of the powers and responsibilities of British political officers and 
-of ihc Foreign Gthte behind, has tended to diminish the sense of security 
1 hat would otherwrie Ue produced by that recognition. Lord DtribousLo 
cranked the status of the Nawib Varit qf Oudii, by causing him fn be 
ad dressed to King ol Oudh on all formal occasions But Uni exedket 
.|jrc- edent h*v not been followed, though the XUsm, the Gackwar, the 
Maharajas of Mysore and Kashmir and others, are sovereign ruler* of 
Elates larger and more important than those of some German Kings, 

The intellectual advancement and enlightenment of must of the Indian 
Chiefs* and of iheir Prime Ministers and nobles, is 1 important 

element in ihi* question* J arn revealing no confidenctfi, now that the 
late Mpharip Rithirtur of Traycmeore is no kmger alive to adorn That 
model State, if I mention the remarkable fact that when 1 was the Editor 
l>[ the Gdfrfci l?ft?irZL\ r had the pleasure of publishing in it a mosi able 
and admirably written I fimutir of the career of the late Sir Madhava Ran 
sfwu the j>en of bis pupil the Mahira|i T at that time First Prince al lYivan- 
core, 'lire Maharaja of Mysore, whose recent loss we hare been recently 
deploring, was not only a able prince, but he wa* rino a cultured . entleniM 
and an Ajxom [bribed m-in of the world who would have diadii^tiiahed bitn 
*clf m any society in the world. It would perhaps be inyidiomi to mention 
by name toy living Sovereign-- or ibdr Ministers . bui many such as 1 have 
defcril>e 4 in cvct) pan oi Indb—in the Deccan, In Bengal„ in Kalhtawar* 
vn Kajputatu, 10 Central India, and La the Punjab—will occur 10 * very one 
here ibis aJternoem who U acquainted with those jmm of die Empire. 

And on Um point I should like to quote the words of an impartial 
observer from Fn gLiml, the Earl of Meath, who thus wrote in a recent 
.number of the „\ T wttwuth CtHhtiy 
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"Some oF these native princes mtc £*mtl*rnn] or high CilUure tflxl Jial client. * peaking 
Jiitgliih without the si^tUDl AGCrftE, keenly fllwe to Ail Thai E R pUSAmg in I he vrodil, and 
Bnceidy tSfci ro-Di of gorenmig lhe:x territ (ifi-ca tvlh ™ 1 ^ am f jastly. Serepil ni them 
bar? wnleoftl Quit miudi by travel, baW thiipl iSftil [-itEaJn, been prrifnLd In their 
Eiopies^ ±ed have made tbem^che* odfOAinted wilh Other ptiiticifii of the Tail Empire 
niter Whifh hei rati caLendL - - ■ Many of rhew rneii pGiS£$£ VtAllU And tocxl mrtbtncc + 
hot rtwing to the qstmo of lmllan ArtfmniitrflJbm, are dc'mirtd fnmt taking fifty part in 
|4^ !. 4 k aSkin uunJik Lheir o wn fotpitilasi. Wtuu [ haw add of tumt Impend enf Native 
ralefi applies in a ie&et ffcgnee :u flic K*i** KIhh lemtuiae* J« vtihin thoM potiinnr 
of India wvliDch irre dirtclly *y|j)ect to ihc fturUh Crown, fkepfiTOd of all opponMibka 
of nc^tang their EalenLt, I heir »ea''h, md iheif CTAfghti m I he puhtic nmc;, h -r 
prrmdtrful ihal *wm of ihtm iKinbl tink into UuJ*ki aouimlirti- m dkMdlffllal idler 1 - 
The mleroie oF the HtMlh Klfijwio demand that no effort ihoull IrtfpJfW to tl^lilen the 
Imnrii which unite Gf£*J Bnmin to her LjoSceti possesions- In A cnutmy like rntha* 
where birth, nrak, and *idal pcsit>m vfJU Kudu Ih^r ponwtf over ikv mtndi nf men. m* 
means ituxdd he afqjleeted of gimn% the ;ti tapes And noUUly **>&-. opening lee tltHr 
energies and ambition lnyoiMl ihe wraw confines of HwiT own EetTi:rji lr.% uf Oncmjsri^lng 
l hem (O employ UwtF fiteal wealth an:l indnence in |be fnykcxtf ihoJl CO tin irj-people, 
and of utilising The CdttRmtlfE forota which lh*y rqjv^tnl Eft tfc*r 1 mi ftiterwn »if |ft e 
Empiti At larger I ibUlk most people *ill tLjjiee ^kh. m? thaJ T nfjthatsgk Indit wi-, 
ctmLjciered by the iWOfd ami fmliwbljf for it aaz dmc to GQUtC will biTe to be held by the 
mortfp HntAin would he wire u lace no opportunity of identifying h 11 far Art praaicablr, 
thn tatcrerti d the in)uLi(:urti of both porttani she Empire* and d dunwjn^ the jftople 
t‘J India that ihob union with Hritain ii candnei'er to their own politic*!, i^iah And 
material wtifjirfe n 

As to the allegation that is sometimes made that the Princes of Indii 
would ihcmsejves object to coine into a wcE-orgMiiapd scheme of fraperiml 
Union, I discredit h altogether— provided allrays thai it be mmle perfectly 
dcir lh 4 t their soyerejgn rights am to be rtapected, and, as I hope* iocreasoil 
when rendered mom definite. The famous letter of the jncseni Nijam on 
the occasion of the Fanjdeh Russian seart, when be pui not ool y his troop* 
and the entire resources of his Stale, bm also-^i more tignincam and 
chi vakoasoffieitrtg — M his own ttmd” at she disposal of the t v hicen-Em]7re&' 1 
is f^erfupfs ihe most si riling instance of princely loyally eti record. Ami 
Only list week I read Jn the Ciicmu JS^kMmtm the following report af a 
speech delivered at Srinagar by the Mihirojdof K^ishmir a t a Slate banqiEct 
gmn fay His Highness in honour of the Ijneeo-Hinprest's birthday: 

*M aim mj mscll In Jelled to JDu fur tlic moxf ilAltericjj* icrau la whtd» Imvr 
*J|nd«l to my loyally ami Elrtfilirtn Eo ihe paramount I'ri wer, au$d to Ehe gallflfU ev.iulon 
Of my iraOfW IP she affatr At CbrEdi. ll li a prijt ami ple=vmre to me lIlAl A pctrClnq (if 

thfl tmpml SjerdoeTraap- bAv* dutm^ELldtci! (hem^dv^ by a imtfkoJ dUplAy (ifgulkniry 
AHii idritdfi^ an the combine.] Gu«d [tie Uritiih (lorrtninsiil and the KuhpnlrSlajr, 
AHii I thpuitl ifidc«l tbd gmeM if ytm wnqkl eocrey Ep Hn ExccIIajkv lbe Vkeroy a±i 4 
\hv Empress nsy hearty omfMttM of that tayally and alfs^umce which ltt¥c aJwaj^ 

dttmntrmirjl ihfct Fmitia AIUsw me tdi rmnirt ihftt the dlsafttioe snd vabitr Cl# 

my IWOp* k dqe to the nabte enxlioia of LftilmARi-CoUnad Ratja Rs m S| a?E h h C.H., 
QiEuiftAo^er in‘Chuff of ihe Kmiimh SEAte Forces, wjis led by tny Frieflj, CaWd 

NcriOt Chaffiberkip.” 

Nothing could be room explicit or rnom cordial than these iron!*. And 
it a* l believe, a milter of notoriety ihit those Chief* who have equipped 
. Itnjrcrial Service Corps hwe vied with each other in their destre that their 
troops should be sent to I He frontier on active -errice —a remarkable fact 
*hai ought to be most gratifying to Lord t^sdown^ to whom we owe 
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tile vis? cnMUR|(iatDt t>f this jwlicy. And in this non design. I would 
ask tg b« [n'Jfnitud in qu&te'wme rettiarks of mine that ft'fire pcbUshnsii in 
lit Asiatic Qwrirriy Jterirti ',» they mark an criiLatour la summarise some- 
Of the point* of whal I Ixlievt to biive bwti the pclinj-of Lord Lynon, and 
of the advantage* that might be eijKfcicd to Irow from it ■ 

“Utihc erwJ Pdrr- of lmfie 1 Cunmallafu of the Eetprei* ’ iu radii}- uj 

out nwra) in name. Lrf iliem become the HendiUl)' ruf«3 ”f ti«ur 

pMrhMtt under ihe Empire, with rtcqgnbH »o*n^a and niih Imperiil rank 
Misled to then pwilisn &< Fliwu of die Kinjiilf. ■ ■ . If thru I'rim* M mi.tern were 
placet! Oft the fooling, efcd doUpti with the lights. A UHtLh IJnilenent-Otivwnurt Of 
Chief CaaniirftMcff 4 much needed Jt&lBtj would Ls wlJed in the coRMi.imin'ul 
gatefttmcnl of iheoeNillic provinces, which would nsumilatu their tnnd-ilianmi! idiwitt** 
tiaiitift more wd wn m Thsae nf adjacent Hritiah pfottow*, tfttl [M at* =“J » die 
IniriKoe of which we ^jmelisr.es hear. With tile oiaihttihjnent ul Natire Omrli ud 
N*tt*e !>.««□ uieim ineb. e* ihrse. a fast field woald at en« h* ofwneu ior the *riirE 
eqifi.nyBrtUt anti □tUinnem «l Indian uaianii'ioTiiji. inilim arlmini.untie* ami i>i'lica! 
ability, end educated talent (if every bind. which at* caw w iTwxuully willed. iu*i«nd» 
nr iinteeH. «i ijstfd Meath luu ibiewdli dented. In rplte of the i iueutUwjifte event* 
ol the great Mutiny, and powlty beautc he ngliity reed the lesson i of the cdw*J l<7nlty 
of the riiliiE iEh! the uncertain ifilfrtyaitT «f thtiilOnifi. Lji.I Canntug .*!ie*:fturJ tht 
-fplw. of I he Native Slala u . held hr the otrac of the mdiuiy eptitudes of aft 
fflpntinl wclkiB of the [uiiala pu|LiLilloni Ueilar e pwi]wrly ettiitiiulcd *ComJhu- 
tintaJ Union,' the tTiIrtti known M tluH of lb* ■ Imperial Servke Tr-wlp*’ wwalil. with 
the local Military ialw the [>!*« ef th«eaimie>. to the peal imena* tosh . r the 

ptcuige of the Prince*, »ml «! (he mtlilary rlrmifth and uUdufly of the Empire, III 
edwiton, to the vovtntctioo of reilwyc in the tuwttr^cnicni uf maaifactsm ami 
urinific and the uta, even in rueb ihiaet W famhie-relief and samlalioB and medial 
tun arch, aotne Netlfe Staiei huTe given a pioi mmaple In .-^ir Uriliih edwi o HlI lWihiM . 
In all lbene directltnu, lh< tanuaw* filial id lllCAt ahliity »uw Ijin* dwintlH tit indian 
|ul*£r i i ¥-ilO tikliiLEi ^oaid fidtl tlwt werajd fyleEy idctvlh- 

lk pru^xxily tht caralcntntctBC of Iblfft lyjEap* and Ijeiumft. . ^ ■ Witb I be i.[e>elop- 
ifieut o/ C9fi«jiBiiDE'jd |*fVTKfnna«:Hi Hiriier tbs Vtirtecltt! fftticd, tath !N»liTt SUte ^i -ujdl 
U^-Eb£ ai BftCc » tixEnitig-efv^rul mnd &tt mv* k* aiiiSte poMtidaiu, £u>l U* 1 Int^riil 
SeiTice Cclrp*' 9- for ciiLltUtij oSscrn jf lii^iAn MftJu*' 

In conclusion* I dd£Si± 10 con^raiulnte this A fH WS&i lkro on ihc fact that 
our ^eSihcrulbns Xhh afternoon are honoured by the presence of the Engiinh 
Stiteiman who, perhaps almosl more than any other* *pcakg with the highest 
mithonty on questions of Indian policy* I ntd not unaware of the fact 
that Lofd Cranhroiik was t in the past* closely identified with—pethups 
las^trs 1 , res|ioiis)|de for—ihat hi^h-mtnded and generous policy towards ihe 
Smvc Staie?« which 1 have ventured to ooniicct with the name of 1 -ord 
Lyctomi 1 ho^ie it k perfoctiy cleat that, in the interprctaii on I Hptc 
thi^ Afternoon \mt npun fbal (Kilky. and in the rarbtn txutiflom I have 
rentured to tiujigea^ for purposes ot drscussion t I am pvlUDg forward what 
might pedmpK bt described as w «i uriauihofiied ptogt^nune- Ihc 
Coondi pf this Assocrarion hb ilmyr been dmiitmt iliat U fhould be 
uode^tood, that when English staiemen of high rank are good enough to 
preside ovet our ddibefatione, they should not be held to be in any »ay 
committed so either tide or so any view. It u that teafson t amount 
otbria, that we bane ceased, as a rob, our old practice of passing resolu - 
lioni on the subject-mat ter of our papers. And ii is for that reason thin, 
In the hiitorkal portion of my remarks this afternoon. I hare refrained, u 
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fax as I pouibly could, from referring specifically to the great, perhaps the 
leading, share taken by our noble chairman In directing the course of Ihe 
events to which t have had to alltidt-lfiough it lias been irajiossiiilc 
absolutely to exclude all such reference, in dealing with events to regard 
to which it must be said of Lord Ctanhrook foenmt fan magito fait. 
Therefore, in respectfully commending to Lord Cianbroolt’s distinguished 
successor at the India Office, and to the Viceroy and Government of 
India, the views set forth in this j»pcf, f do not wish it to Ik »U|jposed 
fur one moment that I am claiming for those views, or any of them, die 
distinguished authority of our Chairman. But I venture Id wy, that this 
Association are satisfied that the Secretary of State fur India and the 
Viceroy will bring to the consideration of this and similar subjects those 
lofty and generous sentiments that undoubtedly actuated thdr predecessors 

In 1877. _ 


Tbit b-L'Iufe was detract] before ihe fvSWt India AaOciltkrB, fac Eal! «f Cranbruolt 
beinc in tbw Oak. whn look part fa the dlwwkxn that £d *Uo Sir Lepri 

Mrtsrv Ifcmrfiw and Ixittw (wl#* here since also cttUriboled Kt»rit< papers on 
tie liibievt to fair Review}, Sir Own Tudor Burnr, Dr, T. H. ThornbHI. M*. M. Word, 
Me. I*, tiller and Klimr Ctiedl bfagb Vmw*. Thu discm=-*i will he found m " Tie 
PiiMcediap nT lie Eaat Imtfa Afucfattnn " tier jwldbbed daielw fa tin number. 
Tie LtfawWWM wafa maical fa lie Estfl* h"* wIkii ddl«™l, fall * niw jMblifart 

f„r lie fat time. II war, faWnWO circulated try l!« of ifaf Mi fata Qmtrtrr^ 

avntnr fa advance piorAin Kngtaild end India and hi. nn* tinsdr rlbiited lh> opfaku 
of far ,wn leading afahorr ns Ufa«***-«*-*. C U Tapper and W. L»Wm» 
-u eln of mber enfoeai men ilka Lord IIoWiobw and Hit Mehariju Jpunfeo Mofan 
■jWure and Nertodra Krifaua and «f dUlinpiilimi dviluui like Mr.J. D. Kres, Mr, 
It, ifadra-mwcU amt Mr. Vf Irvine. Tbtic npinitm* bow follow Sir K. LethnWge'* 
paper and Will, no dnufa, efiril fa* tap«MflW fa* view- uf othm who are i (iterated in 
fabimpnniiii rjueiikm to be jeUalml is future number- ef thij Review. Eft 
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A REPLY* BY C. L- TUFSW 5 , 

€hkf U' lb* rMF^b 

] estiukpv rune,ir In tke opinion of ^ir Roper Lclhbndgti thiE ihc 
r-overnment of India lias been guided by ihe best possible motives in its 
relations with the Protected States. I also sgtet with him that the present 
situation is " complicated and transitional": but it is complicated by 
reason of historical events which, in various juft* of the country, have 
shifted tire supreme or paramount power from the hands of the Uelhi 
Emperors, the Mali rat mi and the Sikhs to those of ilte British novenv 
men* ; and the transition that I perceive is, t fully behevc, in tltc direction 
of progress, 

As to lack of system in the management of political affairs in the interna! 
protectorate, that is, in my opinion, Cut less than seems to be supposed I 
do not remember having cmr used the phrase *' Imperial Constitution f 
but f have pointed out* that the rules and principles which now govern 
the relations between the Paramount Power and ihc Protected States arc a 
pent of Indian Constitutional law ; and I have stated reasons for giving to 
this body of mitts and principles, the name of Indian jwlilical law* 

L admit that the word ‘■law 1 ’ is lure Used in a sense that require* ex¬ 
planation, Indian political law it not (brutally enacted law, except in so 
Cars* it bcontained irr the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act and 
in some other provision* of the Statute book, notably in certain tec lion is of 
the Civil and Criminal Procedure Cods, Sadi provisions apart, it consists 
of usage, and u !ht embodiment of the policy and practice of the Govern' 
man of India, dele rosined by the course of events and the sagacious 
labours of a succession of able men, who have taken pan m the general 
reconstruction of Hit Indian .,<1 mi nisi ration [in eluding the political ad 
ministration '• which ha* occurred since the Mutiny. Wftal lias here 
happened in India it something like what lias happened bi tlit develop’ 
men* of English Criminal law. Men 0» great ability liave babitnalSy dealt 
with particular ca*« as they arose, in the light of the precedent* left them 
by their predecessors. They have fully understood and scrupulously 
regarded certain fundamental principles: and fresh precedent*, when 
made, have usually been either legitimate deductions from those principle*, 
or at lean been drawn from a full consideration id what ha-, gone Uluru, 
No one. f believe, will contend that the English Criminal law is a mere 
wilderness of tingle instances. Tlie spontaneous and undesigned coopera¬ 
tion of many gifted minds bus given it the coherence of a system. The 
Mr.ic thing is true of the policy ami practice of the Indian Government In 
its dealings with the Protected Suita. Successive Viceroys, Law Members 
of Council and Foreign Secretaries have fell the need both of a settled 

• fSrr Win PrHirtxrait , pp, 0, *, JSO, £li. 
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busiiv of policy and of continuity or practice in the political affairs of a 
^rear Empire. And when wc come to examine c he result of their wort, 
we find a dearness of design and a symmetrical intcr-defjentlencc of con¬ 
stituent pana, which would probably surprise not only ihuv? who have 
©ever made a special study of the system but even some of ihe autbffl* of 
it them!selves, Oftkhl general ioni come and go with great rapidity in 
India t bet the growth that I see here, though caput, is like that of same 
great edifice surely rising, in the reigns of successive kings, to the full 
proportrtroi oT Its design. 

I may say at unce that 1 do not think that an Imperial Council or Diet 
is any parr of any original design entertained by Loid Canning or others 
in the early sixties, or should form Any part of any present development of 
British policy towards Indian States. I have heard nothing far years of 
the "Councillor* of the Empress and the objection* to any Indian 
Privy Connell, with such functfefl* as are described, teem 10 me over¬ 
whelming, To <fea 1 with casr* of difficulty arising between the British 
CoTHnme»t and Ruling Cldefa m between one Ruling Chief and another 
or between a Ruling Oriel and hi* subjects is the business nf the Govern- 
merit of India in the Foreign Department, of ihe Local Gorermne«||s and 
AdmirjStrattons, and of some 550 political officer! scattered in and about 
tome n jo Slates all over India. To take this dsxiy away from those who 
now discharge h and transfer ir to a Council connected with nothing 
whatever that already exists would he to make the efficient jwrfoirnance 
of the duty absolutely impossible, *0 degrade the very authorities whom It 
is a matter of vital necessity to support thoroughly 40d to substitute for 
friendly trillions between die Paramount Power and the Protected Stale, 
She chronic opposition of litigant* before a iribun.it about as inconveniently 
comiitufed as any tribunal could well be. One of the first duties of Ruling 
Chiefs h to properly govern their own terrimrie* ; another Of their dudt* 
h tn ahsLaiu from interference in ihe affairs of other Stated The scheme 
suggested wutdd take them away from their <nm territories and their proper 
ww*, in order ihut they might do work already provided for. and habitually 
violate one of their primary dories. 

That there is at present an 11 absolute lack of provision ** far emergencies 
or indeed a **drfknlt of any law or preodetii * is, I fubfnit* altogether a 
mistake. The political 1 control over the Staler of India as eicrcis^d by the 
aMheriiee* L hue named; nor is that control a matter of individual 
dberctkuL It Is guided by rule amt precedent ami loodly exercised under 
a toijw^ririnn which b neither arbitrary not ignorant If the question of 
adequate coniml over Indian St-itcs In dmi instinct* of emergency has 
11 been allotted to tilde, 11 whai k the use of the Foreign Deparrmeni^ the 
Governor GeneraTi Agents ihe Residents at various Status, the Political 
Officers all ever the country ? Not only has ;he question nut been allowed 
to slide, W the practice txttcke of politrad contiol, whelbet the time be 
one of enfCfgCDcy or noL has been, far seventy or more ihc chief or 
sate duty of 2 large and wdk^aked body of eaperiencDi and ccrnijwtefU 
officers, ifttne of ihem belonging to the Indian Folirica! Ikpamneiii and 
others serving under the Local Cavern me ms and Adntinislratio&s 

X 2 
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It U, moreover, * mistake to suppose that if the Prime M ^ 
„ rea , Princes of India were " |»J*c«d On Hie footing ami clothed with . e 
S s Of uTtltefutm Governors or Cnief Commissioner*.' the fW&on of 
Tlrl sZ -uld be in »r «V nnptov^d N. doubt «££4 
l_„ l>el , y powers. But the powers of Heads of British Provinces 

are much more restricted than ihwc of the great Chief, H te^rm^ 

wanted here it is in the direction «M»M ** 

nieuts, oot of restricting the powers of Nauve ie tni [ 

is *£ w « should assimilate the cimdiiion ami 4dm.nutrition of Satire 

*£ 2 *** — to those of adjacent British proving 1 liar »the 

very last thing to be desired w It W ago t*4 hy Sir j 

wmte I rd fanning in ,1 very famous despatch, - that if we made nil India 

into ifriTf '* (it, British districts) “it was nut in the nature Ot things t in 

Z b£t !b-W Un *r ^ •. b». m it « UM ta* w * TS 

of Native States without political power. hut as royal Uittfiiments, we &*> d 
lt[ tndia *s lone as our naval superiority in huratfe w av maintained* 
or the suhitaniial truth of that opinion 1 Have 00 doubt, and re«nl eu r.tv 
Jv ™L MudavV “have made it more deserving of ourniicnhon than ever, 

( t« i* J,’ R W , l*OM«. » 1 .■***£ 

■ h ? 1 T to r,rr: 

,®C£« *?«* 

B(l 4 rea of more than fcoo* *fpate mile* and at la* * wdh 
trim of more than 1,500,000. Ruling Chiefs, a* 1 lia« ahead) *»d, have 
Sr to business to attend to. We have to find plare and 
educated British subjects. and though them » no liar folbecivU •> 

^mnlavmerit of subject* of Native States under the British Government 
«ceJlha« the Indian Civil Service it limited* to ^lumhborn siibjccisof 
Her Majesty. <hc Native ludian subjects ui Her Majevtjr have the fir# 

, ' ... nt { ,1,*. yuhjccts of Ruling Chiefs have the lint claim on 

f ™ ”, » 1 S OH «*»«!«. >■« « «f 

r n) l] T Gtncnl. anti Ootrcanr. under the Delhi Emperor*. 

STSSTSlt m, ln...nu., «.™™> Vnhul *»*“■•“*•* 

th- Wading men in Native Sul« now have oppoi Limits of returns 
military «m<c to the Empire in conduce of the 
Imwtul Service Corps. On many u«aMOi» R^ng JW** lui e ~ 
Runted Members of the i^ve Condi - *■ 

Tile NUtuwaU of Patiala, was #0 appointed in i86s . the Sawab of P 
in ,M 3 a«d 18W; the Maharaja of Jaipur in "**»' < ^ * 

Raja of Nah.n in i*JJ , and the K*» 01 Jhmd in iiiSo- Hc^ « “f< 

and expedient line of advance, provided always that adenuate ana lament* 
exist for carrying on the State Government during the absence of the htef 

iTQm hi* icmttwic^ ■ t , „ £ 

ThnM-h 1 do not concur in the preptwd of Su Roper Lethbmige for an 
ImperilCouncil of l>tet. 1 agree with him that improvements require to 
* ll sTid 71 Vjc* 16^ 5 * r 
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be made. To me the whole system seems in su actii* a stage uf growth 
tlai it is difficult to keep [mice with its continual development. There is 
one defect which 1 should touch like to see remedied, i refer to the 
defect of escosive and unnecessary secrecy. To take an itiustraibn from 
the present argument. 1 do no! suppose dial i! Sir Roper Lethbridge had 
read all that I have read in records seer*ted from the public eye, there 
would be any material difference between tis on lotions of principle. 1 
believe that the development or the Indian political system is one of the 
greatest achieve menu of British rule in India since 1857 ; a[wJ that the 
Justice, tolerance and sagadry of that system art things,erf which the Hridsh 
nation may well be proud. But the thing itself can at pr^ettt I* thoroughly 
known only to a small circle of experts I hope the day will come, ami 
come soon, when the Government of India will be Iwild and strong enough 
to rend aside the veil that now darkens counsel and let both the British 
public and the Protected States see, more clewly than is now possible, 
both what has been done, ami bow we stand. The truth is that the 
Indian political system excels exactly where British rule in British districts 
is most defective; it maintains Indian Governments in accordance with 
Indian ideas so far as they arc n« f»rbar«us; and, subject to the prohibi¬ 
tion of gross misrule, infuses Western ideas into the admimutation ooiy so 
far as duty are compatible with local awent. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge may rejoin that he seo differences in principle 
between Mr. Taw-Warner and myself As regard* tThspief* VIII lo ^1. 
of Mr. Lee-Warner’s twok, in which he gives by far the best and fullest 
account of the obligations of Ruling Chiefs which has y« been published, 

I do not think there'» any fundamental tlivorgew* of view In another 
pit of hi* book he objects to my content ion that the tic beiwi en the 
Paramount Power and the Protected States is of a ; watt-feudal character; 
but I ihink the objection arise* becjtw* he and I difter not on the Indian 
qucsi^n in its practical aspect but on a ■(iieation of political philosophy. 
My studies have led me to the conclusion lhat fectlalnm, or some adjust- 
men*, of political and proprietary tight, alid duties analogous tbetcro, is, if 
pot universal in political history, at least as chmacierislsc of a dlftiiiicily 
mjrkerf stage of political growth 2s is Ihc village community of * diatirurtly 
markrd stage or growth in ihe history of property ; and one of my principal 
motives In 'writing Our Ituikm PntK&rab wm to indicate and illustrate 
thi* idea, tl a dear that Mr. Lee-Wiwncr does not accept it; but it does 
not at all follow that we should differ much on the important practical 
ouenioti, what are the respective rights ami dutic* of the Paramount Tower 
and the Stales of the Indian Protectorate. Mr. L« Warner lias promised 
me that he will m.xltfv in hit next edition a rernwk lliat he made (|fflge 
10 the effect that l do not describe the nature of the political institu¬ 
tions or which, in India as in Europe, the land, or Ihe right im share of 
Its produce, has been the basts. I do describe them at length in Chapters 
VII. to XI. inclusive of my book. 

Sir Rupee Intitbtidge might further refer to the observation he has 
quoted from Mr Lee-Warner that if ' the States are destined to be drawn 
into constitutional relations with British Ifid*. an emirs reversal of past 
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policy will he necessary. Here the question turn* upon the point, whit 
do we mean by Con^Littitloiml reliimPiE ? t should tnrin by the expres¬ 
sion relations governed by Cod&muutmaJ law, and, at page 334 of my 
hook, t have explained whit l mean in lhc$c Indian difetifciMions by Cub- 
law, The description l there gave was—“the rules and 
principle f of ts« in I He Austin ion sense, and iif usagtv which detenpine 
whiil jvnan or f^rcuns rtfe to be supreme in any stale or assemblage of 
Shuck in what manner the SFOvcreignty h to be shared amongst those who 
exenrise it. and with what restricthm the principal fnnaions of sovereignly 
—legislative, judicial, fiscal! military and naval, political and diplomatic — 
—arc to be discharged/ If we adhere to this use of i-aiins, I think it will 
be sdmirred that 1 he relations between the Fjummiwnt Power and the 
Protected States are already governed by a p-m of Indian CoEittirutronaL 
law. which, in rls turn* is part of the Cnfisdttilioo^I U# el the Bnibh. 
Empire. So far from any entire reversal of pisl policy being necessary, 
*tULt wc hate to di* is to go on by means of the existing brgsrit^jthn 
improving towards completion the system which no* obtain*, To my 
tnind ihat system *ecnii already ■* sufficiently just and s ifRrkrUly rational 
to bear the id! 3 %ht irf day , and Mr t-te Wnmer \m himrelf done a very 
great deal towards, betting it in 3 dear light in hit chapter! on the Obliga¬ 
tions uf Indian 5 tjre= Whit he mean? by * 4 Cwtraltiiirimial relation* P1 in 
Ihc passage quoted, ! am not mie that I Thoroughly understand. Bui it 
is clear to me that he means something quite different from what I should 
mean by ihe same expression. JVrhaj* he means that u Comiituibnal 
relarionj" could exist if British laws extended uf then own force So State 
territory* and if British Courts adsrumatured justice in Native Slates* oilier 
wise tijsrs tu pjEtlonx ol territory when. JutisdiCEicirr Fiis been acquired ami 
othciwisc :I.il in ! l exucha of 1 ir*idjiary jrrradteWatt. If w, £ entirely 
agree with him. The dmtrtetiitn between State tmitury, to which 
BriiisJi U»i do not extend and in which British Courts have no juris¬ 
diction, and British Indian territory, wholly li infer British Conns a ml bus, 
» a vita! pm of the whole policy* 

If h said I hat in the atam icmaiks ! overrate the degree <rd lyilftm which 
now cxi Ht* and under rate the exle*it of the field still open to discretion, 
«»y- reply r* Ihai it would be possible to -ho* a! length tha: ccmiin im- 
pcutant matter! m between the Parainount Power and I he Protected Si arcs 
have been clciriy defined by agreeAren* or usage, and that certain other 
iiuponam mat ten are cither nor defined at all or not dearly defined, Hue 
10 do chi 4 4 regular treatise would b* necessary ; anti though there would 
be no harm in pointing out whas. mliters hive licCR clearly defined, it 
would not be either a wise or a u^fid thing to attempt any exhaustive 
cnumentiijn <jf mutters which are still Indefinite, Much :be same tiling 
may be said of the 1*0*1 don of I'otidciil Ottkcn, I could cite no nitrous 
orders by which they are guided and bwh the lAurban and Political 
Dflkcrs bibiltuby a|ipcal n> precedents Bin, in the dlvemlty of political 
btxsmeta widch contbmilly ans^ r theic if* much which has not, m jet* 
been brought tmtkr rule ami to which no direoverabk precedents exact!y 
^ppljr Hemx references ate made to the Supreme Government* whole 
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otders from ilrnu to time build up the new rules and precedent* 

which are necessary. To force this growth by travelling beyond necessi¬ 
ties as shown by concrete cues would be, in my humble judgment, a very 
imprudent course. 

I have to thank Sir Rop=r Lethbridge very much for his kind and 
courteous references to my book j mid I hope he will jUtJuo nu it T act 
tight a very small error on a point of no general interest, I cannot rl.iim 
the honour of belonging w the Indian Political Department- I have, 
indeed, till lately been employed for nearly two year* on special duty m 
the foreign Department ; but I actually hold an appointment in the 
Punjab Com mission. 

C. T- Tut rax. 

StttLA, August 15, iisyj' 


A LETTER DV W. LEE-WARS ER, c.*.i. 

I have to thank you for your note of July *5. sending me a copy of Sit 
Roper Lethbridge’s paper. With his aim*, the contentment and advance¬ 
ment of the Protected princes of India, 1 am in entire accord , and no 
one recognises more humbly than myself the great difficulty of deciding 
some of die complicated that arise in the conduct of British 

relations with them. But 1 still think that their position » not a conirti' 
tuiioaal one, and that tlie dim cm time of combination of the federal with 
the Imperial system sketched by Sir Roper rarumt be brought into jirac- 
tree and reality without the sacrifice of all those pan* of sovereignty left to 
the Stale which Iheir sovereigns most value. The witter who has written 
most fo favour of the constitutional maim vistrtJi is Professor Westlake, 
in his International Law . and lit finds in precedent and constitutional 
tact, (words which, ] confess, sew to me rather mistyK a safer guarantee 
agabst encroachment than in treaty or the loose robe* of applied Inter* 
national principles l hive often asked intelligent primes and still more 
^ n n.ilyn i Dewans, whether they would like to see * Supreme Federal 
Court for the decision of the Judicial cates which now come up tin appeal 
10 the British Gov ernm ent, or a Committee of Counsellor* of the Empire, 
chosen from the rover eigo. princes, to act as a Jury or Asscvann u> ihe 
Government of India in some of the political or administrative differences 
which occasionally arise. To U« action at a Court of law, however high, 
L have found all opposed, ns the thin end of the wedge of judicial inter¬ 
ference and as sacrificing the fire play of judgment which the present 
system of appeal to the Government of India and to the Secretary of Mate 
allow*, t have found them opraHy opposed to the reference of political 
isjues vitally affecting them to a Committee of Sovereign* who ought be 
divided from them by cbsk, religion, historical antecedent^ or interests. 
I do not think tlvat the present system can be described with accuracy as 
h gjuoa." You know better lhaa I do how numerous arc the State, how 
very different their it I ministrations ire in integrity and qoality. and yet 
how conservative each one is of its own methods and traditions Tim 
so-called chaos ti due to the eiiitcncc of ever varying factors in each 
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i5.5iie. The Governrocm of British India taxes all am resource* without 
multiplying the questions that arise in the Native States or increasing 
interference in their affairs. Analyze the questions that must be sesttiedp 
and I think Sir Roper will admit that a large proportion of them must 
depend upon opportunity and the tin filtered decision of ihe British 
GoA'cminent, checked by public opinion and the varying rights of each 
state A cj&se const it ulumal union would inlroduee more imifomiity; 
but have we ytt reached inch a condition of similarity in the condition* 
of ihc hundreds of Sure* as would enable u> to dm lw up a procedure code ? 
I venture to doubt it Again I thank you for •ending toe the jfcaper which 
is full of interest 

VV r , Lei:-Warmer. 

Bangalore, 25/3/95, 


NATIVE RULE A HD BRITISH EMPIRE. BV J IX REES, cjx 

Sir Rojicr Lethbridge late as bi$ text in bU article on if the Sovereign 
princes of India and their relation 10 the Empire an extract from 1 
speech made by Lord Salisbury in ?S66, 

The (lie viceroy. Lord EAttkbwne, before leaving India espressed him¬ 
self in equally dear term* in bvour of the jtolky of Avoiding all unneces¬ 
sary intervention in the internal affair* of Native States, u policy* the 
adoption of which is Only affirmed hy the exception, which ha* recently 
been made in regard to Rhunpore. The case of Manipur to which Sir 
Roper Lethbridge refers was altogether exceptional, and ail school* must 
combine in considering intervention necessary on such an occasion. 

Not only does the principle, which Lord Salisbury laid down, and Lord 
Lj-iyJcwnt a&junj, commciid lUelf by its abstract justice and expedi¬ 
ency* but to an administrator in British India a study of the arfininiaira- 
lion of Native States when only warched and guided and not directed by 
British president affords a must useful subject of eornj*ri*jn by which 
He ^an not only measure the condition of adjacent British Districts but 
by the example of which hi can perhaps sometime temper the uniformity 
of Rntiih Rule, and introduce inch variations in mailer and manner* as 
may make measure* not perhaps suggested by the wants of any panu ular 
local by, more exactly suited to its own accidental or ephemeral require¬ 
ment! The bee Sir T Martha vi Rod, successively in mi slut ot Trav*n- 
core, Indore* and Bamda. had quite exceptional opportunities of lodging 
the merits of Native Rule* and its relation 10 that of British India* Sir 
Madhim hunietf was by no rerun*a Congress man md represented one 
of the most Conserveuve ebsses of the inhabitant* of ludb. He was very 
conscious of the greater atiecriou which is p^id b> the British Governmeot 
to the ilrttbpmou of the materia! resource* of sis districts, u> the con- 
strwlion of roads and faiSway* p and to the txirfuuon of irri-.itreo works ; 
and of course he was aware* ai any student of the science of government 
moat be, dm given peace and the absence of actual misgoverns tret., the 
physical condition* of a country cliieRy cfetrfmmi' the degree of prajjerity 
enjoyed by [ti inhabitante Vet be drew up she following brief memo- 
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ran dunr, illustrating those respects, in which he Considered Native, com¬ 
pared favourably with British, rule. 

■■The Risna *i« ducBr 6pent in liw «wtij viielf. . 

J2ZZ, w .««. -i»*« »'“««- -*“*« "£■* 

Tws a .e jc-iel Wish <r* rigm™* rtaellta-le, »nJ K»M«« e”»‘^ * 1,h 

^S^j— generally, ihert » ««« riatieity and Jess call inm owTtwKntv l» ml*. 

Tb«* is ]=, Sticstion. Wd P^oa! wprc^tal inn I* wilfcnfere ts *>■« 

The worryof il* dapM* i* «*Uowi-a tu (P»ewlaltaWfc *>‘.b “Heel* 
Nuke %** a« tom »* •!*** ^ T '* ^ ^ 

USfaMw.nf mikaat pmidee vmws (He bcn=r under***! ^ mire 

oicfuTly qisMawt- 

3S£ il SiriSSSSir, -i the topics uf 

u, tfe c «iuf*siin D «i ** p~pi«- irt **a*™** . l * iTL^r* 

«|j*iJst5fpttsiudiiC tnureufthst KpOK *0J qSWl tMxni ■-> DOftjfeisl n> ’ 

bU: . . x: . * 

Thi^ is not the occasion far cri&tting ihae *ie** Il may be obnenfed, 

J«1!C there is some doubt whether the ^« »+**** 
arc mmcjibreal in Native State*. be a, S ed (!ial ‘ hc V * , 

the case, and that in Some Stales when: European »^iwr a employ , 
sn d, agency a remunerated on u sente which cause, no t,(He heart ba ™*& 
on the pan of natives of the State, «b» obtain fc» J*Y ^uaUyonertn.s 
duties On the other hand, it must be allowed =Hnr where a Native Male 
employs a European ogee., i. does so tn the firm belief (hat pndcr the pt- 
Ssrdrcum^rencesof lire«« he is likely re prove the M 
It iaalso open to doubt whether three is b» Udptionjn Native Mate*. 
When thev are rich and prosperous, rewtft to the La* Courts is quin, as 
common « in British lmJU. It is, no doubt, true that the difference « 
yank a««l tuition among the natives are better understood ind more care, 
fully observed, and it is probably also true that verjr large numbs* of well- 
meaning and excellent officials in British India unconsciously offend by 

ignoring three distinctions. . . _ 

After ^turning up bis opinions as given above. Sir T, Martha™ Rao, 
rtry much in the spirit which animated 1 -wd Uiudownes con* 

eluded by saying “that il would he a sad diy for India nhen Native S t 
^ppcur and when the whole country is levelled under the British Rule. 
One of utir greatest historians ha* deplored in re & i-d to the Roman Empire, 
«uch a result aa Sir Madhava deprecated fur British lndu. 

It may be, <®d no doubt is, true thu ire one can c^ctly say wh a! are 
the limits of ihe responsibility of the authority of Residents , and it would 
be hard to sav l«>w it happens that sentences of death, lor tnsiaiuc. have 
prut-lie ally lo'l* confirmed by the Resident in some of the larger states m 
Southern India, while no such confirmaturn is believed to be Access*? m 

some of the smallest states in Upper India. 

Bu , t( . come ;o the pint discussed in S,t Ropt Lethondges paper, I 

would wren with Mr. I.ee-Wamre in ibinking th* the paramount power 
of the British Crown o wisely left undefined, and that the subcrdirrehon 
of Native Sutes is better understood dun explained. No doubt this state 
of affair* leave* greater play for the personal equation : but is not the 
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weight of opinion in favour of allowing the heads of Administrations io select 
ihe best affiireis available, umf of giving them as free a hunt! as possible? 

Imperial Conttiiniiiuns have mi proved very easy to create* or very 
simple cp work. In the case of Fin sand, a government independent in is a 
internal affairs but atsborelinate to Russia nothing could be more salts- 
factory than the constitution on paper, but in practice it does not give 
satisfacLion to Kuraiatw or io Fitts. Sir Roper Lethbridge says that it was 
commonly expected that an Imperial Cf'Mindl would be farmed, which 
wtxuld grow imp an Indian analogue of our English Privy Council* “lids 
must remain mailer of spectdaiiofr, and the conclusion seems suingwhai 
too cooiprehtmive to draw from the fact that certain Indian princes *cte 
in 1S77 granted the title of “Councillor of the Empress/ It may be 
remarked, in pacing* that the argument drawn from the reciprocal judicial 
relations between Mysore and Hritlsh India, may be uvernmned, With¬ 
out making a ivy invidious claim for Mysore* that it is better adminktaed 
than other Native Suits, it may, without fear of crnmadiciion, be put 
down its the most British of Native States, the id ministration having 
retained die British character, impt^&ed upon it during the long tenure of 
office h\ British Chief (.'fli&mfasionen, whose mctl.in) and manner of 
govcmnicnu were -_ajricd on by the btc Maharaja. The accession of t bin 
admirable Prince tiiide Little difference in the chajae.icj' of the adminiAtra- 
tbn. tuepT in regard iu the ^uhstitmton, 10 ujme v^ient, of Na live for 
Esiro|Kiaii agency, Le ts diflkidL to *ay whal riiffbftttfr? in the hiatus of 
nativi princes would l*c effected by according to them iht foreign ilyle of 
M Kitig’' bitcad or tbc native Styles of Noam, Uaekwnr, Rana, Raja and 
MabarajJi and many and large holes could be picked in the corn pari son 
suggested between the German and ihe Indian Empires, and ihe relative 
posh km to the puunwut power of the mmor States in either Empire. 
Sir Kopcr Itthbtidge refers to the two Maharajas of Travancore and 
Mysore as exceptionally n^HUnplkhcd Princes No doubt they wmifc, but 
men of exceptional ialctiti mid accomplishments are l) 1 no means rare 
Among thi£ remarkable body of men. Vet I very much doubt. If any of 
ilicm would approve of the Imperial Constitution* rough outlines of whi^h 
arc given b\ Sir koper. ami probably (hoc would be only one ur two,— 
and these not the moat acceptable i* theit awa j*ajilc or the movt 
rutted for iheir high position?, — wcrali] he likely to cute*tain fur one 
moment land Meal hi fjniaiijc idea of leptcHMiuiirtn in Parham cm. I 
have cmkavaurtii to comply with yonr T^xnesJ lu answer in time for ;Ottr 
tkiolier number, and this mtiif be my excuse far the fnigiiientary chnm- ter 
of these remark*. 

j. D* 

Outarainund h rath August, 

LETTER BY THE EIGHT HONOURABLE 1 ORB HOBHQtJSB 

I have primed with much intend Sir Roper Lethbridge's Lecture on the 
Nairvc Prince?, of India, And thank you for sending it 

1 * 'ditj yean ago, E was familiar with the prartical working of the ?e- 
latLom bcUna she PuiumoiiUT Power and the Nairn- States in India, as I 
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hud frequently to admits the Governmeat in *uch matters. Certainly it was 
then true that*■ no such thing a* amImperial CaW&uUou can be described 
as known. No approximation to a system can be obtained, 

Tlte plain fact is that our position re I'anuuoum Tower was gained by 
superior force, />. by ware—wars waged through many yea» and with great 
variety of circumstances. The independence of Native Slates taries 
frntn almost complete sovereignty in internal affairs (all ar*. debarred from 
foreign relation*; down to jurisdictions of a very petty kind. Some of 
their power* were secured by formal treaty, and sonic reste'-. un i, ^d ! - * 
while some:!sues, of coutw, question* arose which were not covered by 
cither treaty or usage. But lying at the bottom of all things was lb«r 
origin-n=., conquest, and the sanction anJ limitation of ail was military 
force—very rarely coming to actual blows, but takioe the poltticni shape of 
« Acts Oi State.' - In fact, it was very seldom d«t auyilniis was netted 
but steady and quiet pressure on the Indian Kulcr by the Resident Ayen,. 

t believe that, ever since Lord IJalhottaw* time, no 1 only have ireaiiM 
been respected, but the discretion cortfetfed by irresistible- strsngtu ha;. 
t«cn cicrnued both conscientiously and with a stujng sense ot the jmSLiicjJ 
value td" the Native States, as opposed to l^otd Dalhntiilt'a tendency 
to absorb them. But is to system or constbutton, there *** nunc; 
n&i+ ski 1 bflievc* did cir eilTli^n c^ ^ ttnxe admit ait)* W Hcd I 
went to India, my relative Sif Stafford NortfUMte directed my attention 
specially in the question whether lotue belter rule than the rule of thmu > 
could not be foilnd for the Native Stales. In the ft®*** case-a very 
jiecullai and note) one,—we did ire * ne'*- process ; but wc did not hit on 
anything Ufcc a rale, We »eM an dmling with cadi case on Us own 
circumstances and according to the l,e*l jmlgititiil thtl could Lc .orniLd. 

Whether changes of circiiHiitunces have tiD* made dial possible which 
*q years ago was impossible, 1 cannot judge, from want of steady attention 
to the subject In this interval Sir Roper ihinks that I utd i.ytuifi had some 
plan in his bead, [jord Lytton possessed a bright iitmginatiiin and he had 
genetoiut sentiments on tile fws-ition of Native Indians ; but as regards 
Briliah India, he lacked lire detailed knowledge, and possibly die (rained 
official aptitude, which qualify a man for framing practical plans ior 
intricate affairs. If he did cwmemptare those thing* which Sir R iJith* 
briilgc suggest*, I should say that in hh time die tmiapctreni elements 
of India were too disjointed to admit of any such combinations. Jfa 
doulit great changes have taken plate and are now proceeding at an 
accelerated pace* ’^ ie i° n £ , ^ r spread of the English language, 

European navel, the fundamental idea of English law 0 1 .. an impersonal 
law is contrasted with the will Of the Ruton, the tf-imslm given to Indian 
mind* by the introduction of Western thought , and, pcrfiaps more than all 
there, the habit of loeonuxion and tncreaitd personal inier eommunicaiion 
with its inevitable accompaniment of wider view* ami greater mental 
activity — these things must have produced, nay have visibly produced, 
great effem The last thing I of the heretlifcm foes, StoDiia Jivd 
Hollar, was in Calcutta, «hrrc the rival Maluatti dilefe were sitting 
side by side on a sofa, conversing in English. And l wondered what Lord 
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WeTIedey would have thought of such a thing i and I thought within 
mytoslf that I vti probably witnessing a very early symptom of a great 
TtYolunorL 

All these influences seem to me to make for consolidation of Indian 
thought and policy, and to render possible die growth of thaL which never 
yet has existed, vh« w an Indian nationality able to swid by the strength of 
Indian stalesimnutiip, If British ruleis can do anything to forward acid 
guide such a comtimumion* it will f*e t1ii= noblest work that conr.jiierOT 
ever performed But tinleo change has gone much further than I know 
of, wjch a goal is still very far off,—too far fora statesman 10 deal with; 
and every overt step towards it must be one of difficulty! delicacy and 
danger. It is good that the idea of com bloat ion should be before the 
eye*; it is good ihs: ihe policy of treating Native Smtet as valuable 
political dements should have superseded the |X>Ucy of absorption. But 
1 fancy that the Rulers of India must yet wait a long time and watch 
further developments, not endeavouring to force new institution* upon 
unprepared roinds^ but dealing, in a spirit of wise generosity, with each 
emergency as it arises. My political creed has -I ways been that healthy 
growth euiisi came horn ihc inside, and that outside reforms, though 
afciolntdy essential when the growth hi? vnksfi plict, —(as in Western 
Europe, notably in the i6lh and i j ?ih centuries)—cars not useful !y do mtue 
than lit ihe frame work so the life within. 

I have sent these superficial and has!)- remark? merely from memory of 
nay old currents of thought and in the alienee of all papers except That of 
Sir Roper Lethbridge which yon sent nu% and on which you ionic ctun- 
mcnf* There h m value in them far anybody except myself; bm if you 
fhink otherwise, ytm may use them as you plrasc, 

HoicmiOSiL 

LETTER FROM MAHARAJA SIR jOTENORO liOSON 
TAGORE, K.e.s.L 

1 hate received the advance proof of ihe paper an ihe Sovereign 
Princes of India and their relation io the Empire, by Sir Roper Leth¬ 
bridge, I thank you much for affording to- an early opportunity nf iia 
perusal, and t have considered the subject matter of the paper with great 
interest and attrntlofi. I think it most durable that die Nouve States 
should be drawn into comtiuiiiunal relations with British India and she 
leheme as outlined by Sir Roper lethbrulge -seem* !o me one from which 
nmdi good may be expected The Native Prince? of India* *tmld I am 
WKi loyally co-operate in making any workable scheme a *u ggch. 

JOTEKtlfcp Momx ToiKiK. 

Thc Prasad Calcutta* August 27, 18^5. 

REFLECTIONS BV T MAHARAjA SIR NAttfiNDRA 
KRISHNA, il&UL 

^tr Roper I^tthhiidic, formerly of th^ Bengal Educational Department, 
ha? an ultimate acquaintauc* with the actual change iri the condition of 
India, a* contrasted wiLh that under didcicnt daring back to the 
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,,-m* of tb tJtodm rule. It is Indeed nfafol ^ insir^tivc icadtng tt» 
the student of Indian Hi«0*y, for it shows Hut (wm the stalk publish, 
mens of the UritisH sovereignty, ptoperly so called {as we need not -leal 
with the East India Company’s control of Indian nJ&m, which w»i om 

(United scale j—down 10 the V«“ nt &t’ ll,eTe has hardiy ? ?$“ 

Governor General or a Viceroy ot the Qui*mEmp*» of India, Inn has 
left behind him some substantial and enduring monument of the Uneficoseq 
of his arduous, and withal responsible, sic wardship, A lew initanfcs 0 
such beneficent administrative acts, by w ay of illustration, wdl doubt.eat 
explain clearly my meaning in this eunncsion and T shall cite only such 
;u onnot be questioned by the most captious of critics- I avoid any lh *‘ 
might rekindle the flames of controversy , and I give, l» &•« outline, ofay 
such acts as show that there is abundant cause for thankfulness to i c 

Rriiis.h rule fa India for the manifold btewg M **»**?* 
jl h 3S already conferred, despite cases of individual failures here and there 
that must needs continue yet to occur, in an alien form of government. 
Suffice it to state hete, once for oil, that among oihvr things of 
the establishment and consolidation of cordial relate between the British 
Indian Government and its powerful feudamn^ have been the ch«f care 
of everyGoremorGeuernl from the MarquisoJ Knstitigs to t^rd Elgin. I 

shall It a tew of their most notable acts, though the compass of a Review 
will dot admit the narration, in detail, of all: yet the stlt^um of a few 

will efficiently answer the purpose. Tike Sm Lord "ften B«W^ 

SM and infanticide that held iron sway over she |*«ple tom time im¬ 
memorial, were abolished by one legislative enactment, by that statesman 
to whose sagacity the people shit owe a debt of endless gratitude, for, fa 
foct, the abolition or these two inhuman practices gave a sense ut relief 
to the sensible portion of the Imfian wmmiroiij-M fr«mg them frem 
ilow, voluntary, tonuous process to reach J-arsdire in fumuimrc of the 
existence of a silly notion. Other measures of this l*nod need not he 
touched upon, for obvious .cast,ns. 1 c** down W Urer uma. 

Ldni Northbra^* viueftiyaUjr wa* so as 10 

hostile criticisms iiom the Indian pre* generally, except the pohey Copied 
bv Me, regarding Baroda, which was Imtcrly MM though somewhat 
unreasonably, la the columns of a Bengali Magazine, now defunct. \\ lien 
he iesi*nied, he left behind him a legacy of }*.<e, older ami prosperity. 
Though not very frequently before the public of Britm*. he must, judging 
from htf active habits continue to take a lively men# m Imhsn *8*m. 

ljot A Lytton’s viccoyalty, supposed to be most unpopular «tth a certain 
da** of the Indian people, also presents remarkable features for favor¬ 
able cornuicnt. Hia admit crecotion of the noble concept^" of the 
ImfitnolAiwMtp at Delhi, does crediL to the nation that could produce 
suA a genius as him; for it Has helped, m *° small measure to place .he 
rdailoi between the British Government ami ill poweifol aih« on a 
sound footing. Ix>rd IJdfcrfa'* and Urd UriUon* vrect litres are 
also noted for achievements of no mean order. It will not be o*ji of place 
to state that Sir Donald Mackenzie W*ll*rf. vast and vaned ^penenoe 
in tbc matter of Russian diplomacy must have been of great help to his 
chid in determining the nature and extent of his Afghan policy. 
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A» the chief aim of this brief article is io Indicate same alien! features 
of the rule of some of the lliiiish VEcemys while atudimnly avoiding is 
far as practicable the province Of adverse criticism, no exhanstive enumera¬ 
tion of their numberless enactments, all designed in the interest of the 
people. » ntcmjrtcd But of one thing ill are sure, and there is no gain* 
isying the fart, that all the Viceroys and their lieutenants have been, 
without exception, actuated by a desire to do their best, though many may 
have Jailed to do even-handed jttt&e JtO* mttltfpilchy Of conflicting interests, 
that are found to exist in this vest Peninsula, It it also established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that whatever defects the British domination may 
exhibit to its disadvantage, there » a firm conviction, deep-sealed in the 
mind* of its subject-peoples, whose loyalty is is steadfast and solid at a 
rock, that no reasonable remonstrance for relict or redress addressed to 
the Empress's representative it likely ro go unheeded ; and hence Sit 
Jtsptmndum a the motto of India’s patient, peere-loving, law abiding 
subject-races, specially of the llhufm. Great credit and our heart} thanks 
are due to Sr Roper Lethbridge for this masterly and sympathetic paper, 
wherein he has attempted U> bring «mt this point very forcibly, 

X.UtENOM KRISHNA. 

Calcutta, Subhatiasai-Rajbari, September, r8uj, 

NATIVE PRINCES, 8V L. B- BO'VRIMC, c.s.t, 

Any practical proposals tending to itrenglhen the attachment and loyalty 
of the graitt «.'b,sfs of India to the Hriiish Crown are entitled to the utmost 
sympathy and the fullest tottsfderaJign. In the lecture which Sir Ropd 
Lethbridge, who may fee styled the "Burke" or “Oebieti" of British 
India, read recently at a meeting of the East India Association, he, with 
considerable ability, made certain suggestions which, in his opinion, would 
conduce to bind more firmly the tie now connecting the chiefs with ihe 
paramount power. The main point which be insisted on was that ihey 
should be issocinled with the higher English functionaries in an Imperial 
(VttiiLtl, which would discuss end regulate matters of Imperial policy, 
somewhat on the principle of the German Reichsnith. 

It may be worth while to consider what are the actual relations of 
Native -Slates towards the British Government. When the English in 
India were* nascent struggling po»«, thinking only of recuri ng com m ercial 
privileges for them reives and keeping other EurojKtsn nations out of the 
field, the treaties which they made with native potentates had no higher 
aim than to foster their own trade. When, however, the long rivJty with 
the French ended in the defeat of their hereditary foes, ihe English began 
to assume a different an it,idetoward? native States, and in the policy that 
was inaugurated and sc Decs; fully earned cult by Lord Mumington, they 
began to assert iheir position u the dominant power, It i« true that then, 
and for some time afterwards, the mere important States were treated wuh 
on equal terms for offensive and defensive purpose* \ but when the strength 
or the great Mjhislta chiefs was broken, and link- fear remained of hostile 
combination, the British governtoent were really able to dictate their own 
terms to ibe native ruler*. The annexation of the i’anjab removed all 
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apprehension of organized opposiihin on the pirt of Lire Sikhs, the only 
formidable fighting race still left, while the suppression, Liter go, of the 
great mutiny of 1857, placed the English in the tinfhallcngtd j«sition of 
being the sovereign rulers of India. 

It may be said that, with rare exceptions (notably, lhal of a treaty made 
with Haidar Ati), the liiitiih government faith fully b'ejrT, to 1 lie it engage 
raents with native States 1 but the annexation «f Sitarii, Jltfnsi, Njgpiif, 
and Ouiih, instilled in the minds of the great chiefs a deep distrust of our 
dedgtts. Without entering into the question of the righteousness of some 
of these appropriations, it must be idniitted that their apprehension* Here 
not groimdlei>, Their fears were, however, allayed by the guarantees 
given by Ijrri Canning that the tight of adoption, on failure of direct hetra, 
would be sacredly observed 1 am not await- that this action of the 
Governor General was ever Empugped by the princes of India, or that his 
right to issue such parents was can tested, but it Is dear that frotn this time 
forward the chiefs were, iptofzite, placed in a subordinate position, whether 
they bu called feudatories of not, It may briefly be mid that the perma¬ 
nence of their dynasties lias been solemnly \ tombed by the paramount 
jiower, and that la Urn power they arc now bound to pay fljttegunes by 
every tnniivc alike of g ra t itu d e and self-interest. 

I come now ru the question propounded by Sir Roper Lethbridge, that 
rs, in what way these chiefs, some or whom ate of ancient descent, and 
marry holding rui p:>s*eS!HODS, -4t besi Lie associated with the ^O'cming 
race, so as to give them an interest In the iuteflut policy which guides the 
affair of India. 11 m ust I* tenic mlrered that Incha i» an inuuense country, 
comprising many nationalities, widely divergent from one snuthet, not 
only in origin. hut in soda! anil religbus customs, Afghans, Sikhs, 
U.j! [juts, Mahraihaa, Bengateet.i he races or Southern India, and numerous 
small tribes constiiute a huge community, living outwardly at peace under 
Rriush TiiJc r but profoundly different in national .sentiments and aspira¬ 
tions : to draw ati Analogy between them and the Herman Kdehsmth would 
be sn entirely erroneous premies. 

u , suppose, however, tlut the ^'Iceroy desires to rally round him the 
leading chief* to autsi him in his deliberations. On, what principle i# the 
selection to he made ? No lets than 100 chiefs receive honorary salutes 
from our government, and ire pjpjwwd to rule (licit own territoiiL-,, but 
there are multitudes of 01 hen of hereditary infliicnre and holding titentivc 
possessions, many of whom atc far Letter qualified to act as Cnoncillon 
than the smaller princes of the former class. Both iti RijjifltJna and 
CL-utra! India there are jwity Rajas who receive salutes, but iheir income* 
afc re nriacd. end their present culture xtf. StHI, some of them are of the 
D sjn-yg a^ul* of fatuous houses of which they are offshoots, and they ate 
as yrnud » the Highest In the land On the other hind, many of the 
Bengal Rajas are of equally ancient descent and have large revenue*, bat 
aid now rla-fcd a s simple landowners, with perhap* a scat in the lieutenant 
Governor’s CeaiwiL 

Then comes the ticklish question of precede tic e. Supjiosing (which I 
believe to be wholly impossible) that any place in India could U: selected 
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which would he fairly convenient to the majority of iht princes summoned 
to the Council, ] fear it would Ire cittern dy difficult in adjust the rivalry 
and jealousy whidi wtmid spring U P between them. When Lord Canmnj? 
invited the Maharaja of Patiala to lake a seat in the legislative Council, 
the proud Sikh chief, on his arrival in Cakatta, jmsitivdy refused ai h«t 
l« asjeciatc on equal terms with his native colleagues, and it waa nut ffil 
the i lov&oOf General informed him that, if he declined to meet Hi Council 
men whom l^rd Canning had deemed worthy of such high office, he might 
return W Kb territory, that he deigned to give In. No one who bat not 
had some experience of the extraordinary and fastidious attention paid by 
Indian chiefs to eerenuniial, can conceive to what length some of tham 
push their pretensions. To meet together anil on equal terms I hose 
whom they consider Their inferior, or with whom there h» been a tong- 
standing quarrel, is not the wont of these nobles. If it he- alleged that 
rivals meet together in the Viceroy’s Darta*. the answer is that in this 
ease one chief is entirely independent of another, and perhaps not a weird 
pj-ues between them, whereas at a Council nice ting there must tiotds be 
discussion, and J should apprehend sometimes angry retort and recrimina¬ 
tion. Then arises the question of the enormous outlay which would !* 
incurred by attendance at the Council, which would probaidy sit fur at 
least one month. Tire greater chiefs vie with one another in the splendour 
cl their retinues, and would deem it beneath their dignity to appear at 
State functions with nut a large attendance of followers. 1 he tntrwlm-tion 
neatly everywhere of Hflways has of vouim enabled them to visit famous 
shrines, and to set much of their own country without the necessity of 
much ostentation, or incurring heavy expenditure ; but such would not be 
the case when a large number of princes were iiviaiUnl together in camp 
in tire outskirts of the place of meeting. Even on unitary j-toundi objec¬ 
tions might be raised to tbe pjesencc, for a month, of a heterogeneous 
boat, while many of the chiefs might demur to exposing themselves ui 
unfamiliar climatic conditions and an insufficient or unhealthy water-supply 
Having nudied for many years the condition of the native Stales of 
India. I fed bound to attest the wonderful progress made by some of them 
since the great convulsion of 1857-; 8. Mysore and Trsvancore may be 
ended model itlministialions, while the Ntiftm, the GSpkwSr, Stndhf*, 
and nther pole n tales have evinced a aJacere desire » to govern their terri¬ 
tories a* to ensure the welfare of thdt subject*. end elicit the commendation 
of the Supreme Government This process t* still going on, and the spread 
of civiliration, 1 he extended knowledge of English, and above all the sense 
of security m to the perpetuity of their rule, hare enlarged ri LC sympathies 
of the Chiefs both towards ihcb own people and the ttriiisb Crown. Jl 
they govern wisely and well, they are assured >ff supjwitr fr^in die ^ ieeroy 
and hia local repmuiratives ; and il is retly the WwwA, the slothful 

and sensual among rhem, who have anything to fear front the action of the 
Government of India. A generation or two ago, «n»e of the chidh could 
barely sign their names, while oils era only attar hed a symbol as their 
attestation to a document ; whereas now cudesuion is spreading so rapidly 
that in a few decades there will ptobabty not be one of them who will not 
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Tje able to correspond in English, 1 regard this as the greatest factor in 
the future prosperity of lire native administrations, ami us the bond which 
will most closely unite them to British rate. For the pisaem, 1 think it 
would he premature and unwise to relax in any way the general control 
now exercised by the English Residents and PoEtied Ageru* over native 
States j but the time will probably come when thse officials will either not 
bt required, or will be merely representatives of our government N the 
courts to which they are attached. Many a chief now chafes at the inter¬ 
ference of the H Politicals *’ who will not allow him iq carry matters with a 
high hand and wreck the welfare of his State; but I believe that such 
intervention is much less needed now than heretofore, and that the 
spectacle of neighbouring chiefs tiding to the benefit of their people must 
act as a stimulus lo the careless and indifferent. 

In former day*, in <nir dealing?! with the chkft, distrust was the real 
guiding motive of our policy, and our treaties with them were obviously 
intended to fetter their imlqwndeoee and bint! them down to fidelity by 
fear of the consequences- of hostility towards m Such distrust has now 
given way to mutual confidence, and those who were concealed fee* are 
now trusty friends. This is a great achievement, demonstrating lx>th that 
our government are always ready to support amt encourage those who rule 
wisely, and that they on their part, inspired by this confide tire, hive become 
genuine and not forced allies. As years roll on, there can lie little doubt 
That this attachment will increase, and not diminish ; for it if in the nature 
of man to repay trust with trust, and those who have had important deal¬ 
ing with Orientals know that they ate not insensible to the value of 
gratitude. 

The title “Imperial Councillor"has a ring in it, which was intended, 
.and rightly to, to enhance the dignity of the Chiefs on whom it was con¬ 
ferred, and great credit it undoubtedly due to 1-ord Lytton for having 
endeavoured to raise those so honoured in the estimation of their fellow- 
princes: but I think it would Have been witcr first to determine what were 
the exact privileges and duties attached to the designation. At present it 
,egf| ,i to he a mere *' H^minu \tmbra " ; but Sir Roper Lethbridge is of 
opinion that the policy should be carried oat to “its legitimate canelurion," 
that is, I presume, that the Viceroy should set to work to fotm a real 
Imperial Council of the foremost chiefs and the most notable men in 
India* 

1 have mentioned above some of the practical difficulties which occur to 
me in adopting such ■ «mtw, and I do not think I have exaggerated them 
—indeed, at the meeting to which I have referred. Sir Lrpcl Griffin, whose 
experience of native Chiefs » probably unrivalled, espressed sentiment* to 
much the same effect- What the feelings of the more Uightycduiied 
Princes may be on the subject one does not know, fur the question has 
probably never been considered by them, but my impteasion I* that in 
their minds the stains and dignity of »« Imperial Cotmrilbrr would be 
heavily out weighted by the responsibilities and duties of the post, super- 
added' to those obstacle lo which l liavc drawn attention. 

It is obvious that such CouncdJofs would not bo permitted 10 express an 
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opinion on the eternal policy of the Government, nor do l think that one 
Chief would tolerate another dictating to him how he should administer 
kit tmhory; so that in point of feet the ConoctlW duties iwM be 
limited 10 assisting the Viceroy in die ^ovemmetit of British India, the 
viilLty of which appears tci me somewhat doubtful* Tor it must foe n&xed 
that it is not in a Legislative cap city merely, hot in an Administrative 
capacity that it is proposed to seek their advice 3 ltd co-operation- 

We must frankly admit ihe difficuky which arisen in the execution in 
British territory of judicial processes emanating from Native Staled No 
dm,] lit great delay sioinetmw takes places: but while in many instances the 
judicial tribunals m native territory ore unworthy of confidence, it would 
perhaps be invidious to draw a distinction between the good and ihe bad, 
and grant a privilege to one which is denied to another. This is. however, 
a subsidiary matter, having no l►earing on the question of constitating an 
Imperial Council. 

1 am personal!) acquainted with but few of the greater ruling chiefs id 
the day/bui cireimwlaiinei brought me into more or less dore communica¬ 
tion with the majority of their predecessor ; and I feel satisfied that the 
just anil generous policy of our Government during the last three decades 
has increased immensely t he at Uich luern t off ou r native a l tie*- J he spon ■ 
taneons offers of thi; Sindh ia. Ihe Mysore Maharaja and others to 

place their military resources at our disposal in time of need, afford ample 
proof of thifl, while, if we go bach to ihe period of the greai Mutiny, the 
active aid of PotiWi, Jhlnd, Kapurthafe^ Bhopal, and other Chiefs showed 
the it conspicuous loyalty. It La_ therefore, in every way desirable that we, 
on our part, should requite these feelings of regard, originating: possibly in 
a conviction Of our strength, hut gradually merging into a sincere devotion 
to British rule. In my 1‘pinion the Chief? of India will quite content it 
it allow them to govern ihcrr own territories, with die smalJesit amount of 
interference On our pan p and although they arc not indifferent to the 
bestowal of well-merited honour*, ! question whether thuy would core to 
participate in the labours of governing any but ihrir own [msession^ 

L. B. RcmlrtU, uSl|. 

NATIVE CHIEFS, BY DL IL BADEN-POWELL. 

Oxford, August 18, tS^g, 

I have read with much interest Sir FL Lethbridge * pap^r * >ft ® ut fc ^ 
lions with Native States in India. The subject h one of vital importance, 
and must receive sympathetic; Attention from all who have the welfare of 
India at htarL The paper dealt solely with the general aspect of the 
matter.? atui enlarge* 00 the principle lhai all the superior States should 
not only be honorably treated,, but that tic Rulers should find their wishes 
consulted and their dignity main mined, All wiN agree. »l&o P that no legal 
difficultly should be al tawed to prevent the due administration nl justrer, 
or bcnilej the tucccssfiil development of trade and enterprise. The dtffi 
culty, howler, begins when re try tu advance to detriU and to devise 
practical tuggesriom as to how the desired end may lie at lamed. Doubt 
kit the Ul ?a of an Imperial Council i* a goad one, and one that S believe 
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is quite alive and in the minds of ihr. authorities f hut such a Council 
could hardly Iw made much ose of except on great occasioni of questions 
concerning the whole Empire in the East, and those do not arise every 
day. If so great a Council were to be assemble-!! 10 judge (e,g ) of the 
misdeeds of the lew advanced Stales, I doubt whether the functmti would lie 
at all palatable to the greater Chiefs ; and the plan or mftktng i local Court 
of final A[jj?eut (with the aid of the Chief Justices of the Provincial High 
and Chief Courts) would not, I thinly Ire possible, nor if possible ^ould it 
lie much an advance on the present ay stent of final appeal to ihd Queen in 
Council 

M to ihe suggestion I hat subjects nf native Stain should be treated in 
all respects as British subjects without special formalities- of mitufiilcratint], 
there » much to l« said in Eavtnir of il j but there would also be come* 
spending difficulties ; for, as a necessary corollary, all British subjects in 
native Stales (not merely in special case* like throe arising in the Manipur 
outbreak) would have to possess (tie same rights m they would have In 
Hriush territory. 

The question* of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction, the extradition of 
criminals* and the execution of Civil Court decrees, can only grad willy be 
worked QUL As a mailer of tact, as regards the few large and really irell- 
tmmaged States, the pound work of a nubsltmtitl reciprocity already exists: 
it requires only to be perfected The difficulties spok& of in Mysore 
could (and probably will) be met* by amending (he Extradition Act of *£7^ 
M to Civil decrees, t hr procedure Cock already allow - a general order to be 
made by the Government' to that the execution of the decrees of the Stales 
can he Had in British dbrtjct courts very much in the same way in which 
our Civil Courts in British India execute ihe decrees of one another. But 
fr is impossible to lose sight of two very" important matters. Thfoughont the 
British provinces the tew h the same, ami the magistrates are appointed in 
the same way, on the same general bttis of qualification, and subject to 
tbe same unfailing and exact control. The Native States are not by any 
means uniform in these matters- There are also a great nwoy varieties of 
rank among the Stales, and many corresponding degree* of efficiency* In 
some ii cannot be Mid glut! any defined mb of hw exist* a! all - in others 
the practical adimnittraiion of jus 1 tee is -itill extremely deficient. The day 
is still far off when it would he (Kibble In iay, * All magistrate arc prac^ 
dually on the same footing throughout the Empire, both In that part of it 
that is directiy administered, ami in the Confederated States," On the 
other hand, some frept might he taken to establish a simple Criminal (Sub- 
slant lire I-in and Procedure) Code for such of the (smaller) States as did 
not sec their way to adopt Hie timing Codes of British India. 

poshly, also, some efforts might Iw made to unify at least ihe broader 
feaEurrs of the Civil law and pi ordure, as a first step. If i* not necessary 
rial *11 provision* should he uniform, but they must be on a eemroon basts 
of principle. The German Stale* have laws which differ in dcLail f hui in 
principle they are all referable to the satire juristical foundation* so shut ax 
far as reciprocal recognition is concerned* it may fairly be said that the law 
both Civil and Criminal is very much the s&mc, and its administration 
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t^LaUy good. Thi* is very tir indeed from being the case with the Httiife 
State (as a whole) of India, It seems possible only to advance gradual!* 
and slowly in thi* mailer, a* Slate after State emulates the virtues of the 
greater ones, which alim-e seem to have been in the contemplation of Sir 

R. Lethbridge, jj, H. Bad^-Powkll. 

GBJEf'TIONS TO THE PROPOSED IMPERIAL COCtiGIL E\ 

W, IRVINE, 

With Lotd Salisbury, as quoted in Sir R. Ixthhridge's exordium, we can 
alt agree- For thirty-five yeura or more, no one in India or out ot it has 
wished to client! our borders at the excise of the Native Slates. Nor do 
many of os ■-« much to object to in the retrocession of part of the lU-rart. 
or the revival as a Native State of tit* Mysore principality ; nay more, *e 
are pleased to see that the suliotdiimte Slates, benefiting » much by our 
prelection, are at last contribiiti flit something, In the shape of trained troops, 
towards the general defence of the Empire. Dut Sir K. Uthbridge warns 
njore. He hold* that the eriming system rthat is. I ussuiue, ihc relations 
between the Suzerain and the Feudatory power* and the mode of conducting 
affairs hetweet! them) is not “entirely satisfactory. hew things m t ns 
imperfect world of ours are “entirely satisfactory" : and a reformei might 
well he held to have answered hia own rase who admits, a* dm» Sir Roper, 
that “the happiness and prosperity or the people of the Protected Stales 
is well as the dignity and the security of the Chiefs, have been On the 
whole well cared far." If this be the fault of existing methods, we may 
well ist, in 1-ord Melbourne's phrase, “Can't you 1«ve it alone ?' 

Nevertheless, let u» inquire what « considered to be at present defective, 
—" the something irttttt," in this Departowrat «ff die State. Sound diagEOsis 
forms a condition precedent in all effectual treaimeuL But I find it some¬ 
what difficult to draw up a clear and definite enunciation ot the supposed 
ailment- awaiting remedy. Sir Kenner mdt^ no forma! statement of them 
and, after travel ting over a good deal of ground, leave* the subject extremely 
vague, perhaps on purpf*se. The assumed defect* then, w fer an can k 
gleaned from the paper, seem to l« (t) rt'ufit Of publicity as tu ihc rejwinK 
for deputing a ruler- fRhartpurl ; h) Neglect to tedrus* the grievances of 
a dissatisfied jwOpfe— (Kashmir?; ( 3 ) Refusal to Tctnra the Herat* at the 
demand iff the Nirfftn— (Hyderabad i; ( 4 1 TVislihe of the print™ to the 
presence «f art irtestittbfe power; ( 5 ) Objection tu the indefinite power of 
Residents at native Courts iO; that the licaiits. enga-enwrtW* and w™Ji 
by which the Native Powers are bound ire a n chaotic mas* without ap¬ 
proximation to ■yvieto," This line re-tapt halatfe tt 1* suflfcteBt to demon¬ 
strate how heterogeneous are the quest inm which Sir R. Lethbridge hdieve* 
jo need wffutioo. It would lie not to mtposriblc hit upon i:i V single 
device ipplkalde to all, nr even the majority of them, with any hope of 
bentfil- 'J’he only common idea, underlying all these complaints, l~ that 
itir pcimtrs of the i'lffurh gtyvermoesit ought ro be defined, or, in miser 
wonii, curtailed. The Native I’owrrs are to be exalted and the British 
Over lord: hi; , nr represented by ik Resident, is to be brought low. I can 
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folly understand that this view of the matter should l»e highly popular at 
Native Courts, even though they may have recently become real garden* 
of Eden, and abodes of blissful innocence. Few men love the master set 
over them to keep thtttt in ike right way. 

But if Sir Roper were to have Hit will, 1 fear that the Native Prince 
would soon find Hi* joy turned into mounting. He would, I feu, find the 
little finger of the Imperial Council thicker ihan the loins of the wpehwded 
Resident; that new “presbyter" would be “but old ‘priest' writ large.'* 
Apart, however, front such anticipation, it is not diffiralt to point out a 
reason, On the very threshold, why Native Princes, if they knew their own 
interai, as we mstfU presume they do. should object to submit the in selves 
to an Imperial Council It is briefly this. As is unite obvious, the existing 
body of treaties efc, » of essentially dipfomaik origin, presupposing two 
independent sovereign or futtt (-sovereign Stales, who meet ami treat on an 
equal looting. 1* any native rnler prepared to descend from this position 
of advantage and willingly submit his dispute* with hi* vtiretain to a council 
qf I, is peers? Would he prefer their investigation and decision to the 
orders, even when harsh and arbitrary, of the irresistible power almve him ? 
Unless l am «ry much mis token, he would much prefer the btlcr alterna¬ 
tive. For years past t have spent some part of every day in reading what 
Indian historian* have recorded of the aco and sayings of tbdr own rulers 
and nobles; and it would be. to my mind, a miracle if ihc present genera- 
lion had so changed as to be ready, even for the common weal, to submit 
themselves to an* arbitrament but that of overwhelming Force. U oreasoning 
jealousy ot each'other (and I believe tsj the badge of all their tribe, 

I am no believer in such sudden dwui-cs in the nature ant) character of 
roan; and certainly no change so profound could have come to pass in a 
single century. 

As for publicity, t should say thill the native :u!er> would he the inst 
persons to gain by it or to desire it Their chosen and hereditary «cj[xjo 
is intrigue, and intrigue above ul« thing* shuns the light of day Ihis 
ftform would, moreover, be necessarily destructive of tti.: « bring form of 
diplomatic intercourse. of whit l« the maintenance a absolutely iadrtpen sable, 
if tht prinrt-s are to tuntunic to Ixriievc in their chini to sovereign rights, 
tin thi* ground alone a proposal for a public Court ct for discussion in 
public is one that the native princes. I sbcuU sit, would never cordially 

Accept 

Lt»k again or the rights of the British government, [of I presume Thai 
some rights cannot be refused even to it- In a mailer such a* the return 
of the Reran, b it cuncdvahle that joy surer.rin power could, without 
derogation, submit a question of high politics, is that was, to the decision 
of a Council o! Rulers subordinate to itself? Why, iriat would beat the 
Ohitrarion on the Alabama claims for weak shortsightedness ‘ Conceive 
,ut.h a Course:I to be in csisteuce and such a question .is that of the Berara 
to tre bid before it. What would become of the cbiias, possibly the pre¬ 
eminent!)- jtwt, daitiK of the British flovernmtPi 10 India? Before such 
a tribunal ihey would Ik fort-doomed to ivn-retognUion. Hilnum nature 
would be other than it is, if in such circumstances the decision should be 
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governed by any[Viing bus ihe princip le of mutual benefit . present or future, 
Sit Roper adduces the case of MultAr ftoo. (Hckwir of Barak, and seems 
to 3 Id ok it make* for hi e plea in favour of d Council. But surely there 
could not hive been, a more egregious /ias& than [hat attempt to try a 
rutef by a Jury of hh A majority, of the tribunal, composed of alJ 

the native vnemltem cmly t acquitted the culprit; the ndstoncy was formed 
Of ihe two Englishmen on El; the Supreme ijovermniiiu promptly removed 
him from the throng, ant! interned him to? life ad a Slate prisoner 1 Could 
anything be more dgnmctmi than the coroposiikrrt of the majority for 
acquittal, ami the action of the British governmtuU adverse to their finding? 
The Indian Government i» hardly fciktty to so stultify itself a second time. 

The JTivy Council m England is instanced as a body Jtoalogoua io that 
sought to be now created in India. But there ifi no analogy. The coni- 
pone lit dements in t he one tias- are all private persons and ordinary 
subjects; on the other. pers-ona who are, <£■ /ur* at any rite In thdf own 
eyes Sovereign Princes, and evei. ^ are //juj£imhr[jcndi:uL Nor 

doai the history of mir Privy Council augur wd I for the future of xn Indian 
body middled thereem Iss poll deal or Sutte func lions have dwindled 
away ami dklpptiiied, in fact if not in name ; sts judicial attributes have 
passed to a body of legal experts, clothed with its tiamt, but having in fact 
none but the a lightest connexion with it. 

Then what mc to be the functions of such an Imperial Council a* la 
foreshadowed by Sir K Lethbridge ? He says they arc to lie consultative, 
judicial* and ultimately legislative* Consultative they might easily be 
made i that we can understand, Bui we doubt if the members assembled 
would like to find their advice disregarded. as we are moat certain it would 
be mure often thin u would be followed. Av a judicial body, however, I 
cannot Conceive what matters would be auhmatlcd to it. If a court of 
appeal t in any strict setup, It muai be ctx&tpoved of expehs, in other word* 
of trained bwjm In midi a hotly where could a native ruler, even the 
mo*! enlightened, find a suitable place? Again* any such fir.nl court of, 
*ra«ai would be dblirieliy a derogation from the sm<cfaga rights f#kfttc*cr 
they really sic) rluitntnl by each native: Ruler. Hu # ii ihai ditftciitiy to 
be fiuimoiintcd? Unless by mere brute ibrcc # how is consent to such a 
cwicju of po*er to be ubuined ? Here would obviously arise an oppar- 
tauiry fot practising the Ibsmaxckian muring I.h* ut *&f . but what have we 
to offer in exchange, and wha: price should we be likely to offer for such q 
merr phamasma] benefit, whether lo oufidvex or to the population of she 
Native Statei } 

As to the ibciught of an Imperial i’auirei! exercising legislative powers, 
the Satiin reels at the mere prospect Are tlicy to form a Second Chamber? 
In ihc *:ofti im- dxy\ when India h*£ giimr l the p^uir^ ,L-#j uw of 

univenal suffrage, hi it to she Imperial. Council lint we are to turn for liojic 
of a it/if on a resolution of the Lowrf House ordering out expulsion? Is 
H owing to ha eakfeme lhai «t >h&U once mure be able to fay “Thank 
Grid we have a Home of L^rdi f" We mass put for^ei, rooreqYex + that such 
powm miai be rvritirocal, and if the CuturciL, including **thc heads of the 
Hritiih b-dian GtivermncnT/ kchlsues for Native States it must in return 
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be allowed to legislate for British India. A situation would lima be created 
similar in many respects to that of Ireland «i*ler Mr. Gladstone^ Home 
Rule Hill. And as each state is a sujiaratii |K>lilteal entity, it will be entitled, 
as in the American Senate, to equal and not pfoportiOMl representation. 
That Ls to wsv some ten to twelve dehrgales from the Stilish Indian provinces 
wjll be confronted by a serried band of wise fifty, one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty delegates of the Native Slates, What would out supremacy 
then be wurih ? and what possible mission would then be lefi for us in 
India? Rather let us retire of our free wilt l1ian » ucctlrt,b 10 * 
Franltefislcm'* inurtater of uur t>wn cnsitiun- 

Sir R. Lethbridge asteitt that the sovereign rights of the *'traces are 
known to every historian and are admitted by every writer, this too 
sweeping assertion needs more ciilicbm iliau my time and space allow, 1 
com^iH myscfU, iticrdorc, wiih iht ictuarL lhal on lliis Liead .i dis 
tin cl ion must be drawn between sovereign rights tie and sovereign 
riii his Jr /itM. between right!) taken at I heir origin and rights as they now 
exist. Of die native dynasties of the prea^ni day a very stujII proportion 
can carry their title farther back than the first half of the iSth century. 
The uriaiitsi of these Slates, I bat of Hyderabad, was founded by a revolted 
governor, who never himself assumed the full attributes of tandem 
sovereignt-. To the end of h« life, Hiram .ubMuft continued the Friday 
lirayer in the name of the DiM emperor; he never issued any coinage ; 
He never displayed the scarlet umbrella (/hrtr) \ in short, be never claimed 
re Ire an independent iovereign as of tight- Stany of the other ruling 
houses had as ihdr founder 'tame successful rubber. My meaning in saying 
this must not, however, I* misunderstood; the (|uesiHWi, as one of present- 
day politics, must be decided on other ground* than these* in fact, to use 
auch antiquarian arguments wiiultl lie fatal to our own position, which j.-, 
.ifier all, no more than that of recent eereqtttTQr*. If conquest is no title, 
then oui own position in India woold be incapable *if defence. At the 
njuut lime we should not Jorge: that the whole prevent political condition 
of India b also or modem growth: and (hai we arc not bound l® deal wuh 
ihe Native Stale on any other footing, It ft a mistake to look on iheitt as 

rooted in a huarr antiquity. . 

Sir Roper appeals tu the foundation of the new German Empire as a 
precedent. But, as it seems t*» me, the sitUAiion in India is just the reverse 
of what it was in Germany. Tht minor State* who were invited in iSyt 
|.i enter a new German Empire were tl*n independent, and »« liberty to 
rc;«t or refuse the fnttpored union i m India, the Lmpire is already con¬ 
stituted, our supremacy being declared arid exercised from iS.-iS, if ru>l 
tiTliet. In the one case, it was necessity, in order to induce independent 
iHjwen to tome in, io offer (hem a share m the Genital Gowrqprent; in 
the other, as the smaller powers are already wilhin die Empire, no such 
olfet ft required. Why, (here should we be asked to make objectless 
concessions? 

My view of Sir R Lethbridge"* proposal, «i far as ! undemand IT, is 
that he has made out no frim* fan* case for action ; and that even if be 
had done so, his remedy of an Imperial Council ft about the last which 
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ought to be applied- He h solintoua for the dignity and power of the 
native princes ; but what he advocates would, l arn convinced* deal a 
serious blow at their status as sovereigns, which, so long as it is not too 
minutely <tefined, they can flatter themselves as being that of independent 
sovereigns. If Sir 1 L Dctiibridge ever succeeds, they might justly complain 
of their friend, ntid quote the words of the old soug 14 It is all very well to 
dissemble your love* But why need you kick me down-stairs T 

W* Irvine. 

August* 1B95. _ 

THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION AND INDIAN PRINCES* BY 
DR, G. W LKtTNLR. 

The misconceptions which have obscured Sir Roper Ltih bridged pro- 
posal of an Imperial Ccmndl tot India are due to the assumption that the 
body in question Is to deal with the internal udmicihunion of the Native 
States of with the iclatkms of any one of them to the Supreme Govern- 
tncnL It ii not too much tfl *ay that the smallest Rajput Chief would 
resent the expression of an opinion regarding his few acres of territory 
from the biggest Hindu or Mtdiammudan Prince- Nor would a custom of 
practice prevailing in (mt Slate be acceptable, for that sole reason, in an* 
other* Still less would a Chief bring any nose in which he wus eon Earned 
10 the knowledge,—certainly not to the decision—of his peers* tinier If were 
a matter legitimately coming intramural ly before his caste pvnckajtt or 
the head of his own dan* just as the smallest Hoheniollern might seek the 
family advice of die Ring of Prussia and Rcuss Gfdz or Reuss-SebkLr 
would indignantly refuse the interference of the Eiupexor of C iermany in a 
State that can ta traversed in to minutes, ktill the aim of Sir Roper 
Ijcthbridge in his imperial Council of pulling the Indian Prince* on the 
footing of the German King* is so Far feasible a a the que^iions before *udi 
a Council would tie purely Imp-trial, such as momti c* for and defence against 
a common foe* the proportion between load and imjuriaS armies retrain 
Railways and any cither matter lhai may regard iht Empire as a whole Of 
be considered convenient for adoption hj all its States* subject to such 
special treaty or arrangement as may have been made with any one of 
them. In home affairs* howevtx, Bavaria, Wurzefiibcrg, Saxony, etc., down 
uj Lippt’Dettiiold enjoy the must complete autonomy just os Scindia, 
Indore, Mysore, etc., down to rite Chief of Koti. Nor would it be neces* 
sary far ihc Kings ot Chiefs to titc 10selves attend ibe Imperial Council, 
™cpt on such i]sci;iiit otccu iom M ^ the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, in which I took a not 4!together unim|K>n*nt pari, and which 
was pun of the genera] scheme of Urrd LjttOft to unite ril India 
against any poviibit f&rngi* foe- Ii was never m l ended by him that ha 
"Couttcillors of the Empire - should pry into each other 1 * anriiv, or 
regulate through such a Council their own separate ftbiirmv with the 
Paramount Power. J*m r ,iA;r, the Couneiilora could also be consulted its 
writing An d l see no reason why they should noti under ordinary enretim- 
stance^ tend IMegate* to an imperial Council dealing solely with Imperial 
question*. This would, of course, leave unaltered the present system of 
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Residents at the Native Slate* and of their references to the Supreme 
Government. It might, however, prevent the secret deposition of a Chief 
without any alleged cause 

The present system, although full of defects and liable to abuse by the 
arbitrariness or folly of our representatives, is the only one which can pre¬ 
serve the dignity, if not the sovereignty, of each State and, above all, maintain 
in its integrity whatever is good in the picturesque variety and eminent 
inr,i suitability of I he several native administrations. Indeed, the native 
States have already been too much anglicised, □ process which tends to 
make their subjects look upon their Chiefs as superfluous though it may 
be a reason for changing the status of our ♦♦ Residents” into that of 
« Envoys " to their Court* ot of abolishing “ Residents ” altogether. I 
look upon the native Stale* a* the sail for the y,reservation of the Indian 
Empire and of the noblest ancient forms of civilirarion and culture that 
the world has known, and I only wish that every Indian District could be 
governed like a native State, founded on the affections and associations of 
the people and recognising every local difference in custom, history, and 
occupation and not with out rout-deadening monotony of routine, only 
relieved by a seditious J*ress, that ignores “sentiment” as fit basts tn 

Oriental eounirics for a successful and permanent rule. 

An Imperial Council, therefore, that would unite by every bond of self- 
interest ami of their own sacred association?, the Chiefs, and through them 
their subjects for the defence of the Empire against the Stave* that threaten 
its freedom, would be desirable and l cannot help thinking that phihnfr 
phirwl minds, tike those of Mr C l Tupper and Mr. W. Lee-Warner, 
which have so successfully addressed tlicrm-dves to the consideration of 
the subject, will find a solution that may alike Orinoco the dignity, power 
and independence in their own sphere of the Chivft and guarantee their 
treaty-right* aa welt as increase the safety and strength of the Empire. 
Whether it would be desirable to give full publicity to the existing 
“rights,'' t should leave to the judgment of the above-named authors, who 
have added a scarcely-rivalled practical knowledge of affairs 10 theoretical 
attainments, but of this 1 am certain that greater publicity regarding Native 
Slates generally would protect them and their “Residents against them 
adves. 

fo the meanwhile, however, wliat is not only within the range of practi¬ 
cal politics hut is also of urgent necessity is that a body like the east iNDU 
ASSOCUTtOJt, the creation of Indian Prince*, should, in an objective and 
independent spirit, take up any legitimate grievance affecting any of the 
Indian Ptince* or native State' or class of the community and submit it 
foe consideration to the Pro**, to public meetings and to Parliament. 
Objections may be raised to un Imperial Council, even with the role 
function that 1 lui*e indicated; the codification or rather the exact defini¬ 
tions of the treaty-rights of each Slate may be delayed, hut there is no 
reason why one and all of then* should not immediately support an 
Association that, should occasion un fortunately arise for it. would defend 
whoever is wronged, without any special or further solicitation. by those 
constitutional mean* which the friends of India and expert* that compose 
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that body hnvLi so often usted with ^ccesi At aH events, hrltimetit, 
ptibSit nmdiltgs and lFic Pres- art alidad)" to hand and need not i*ait fur i 
Council They only require an oipmiiatitift, lilt that of the Ent India 
Aitociatinn to be correctly instructed/ 1 

Hie fallowing ix tract from iiv ‘-tasermuil of** Objects and Policy F# may 
verve so shotv that in iomc inch orgiuiuatifrn only can the Indian Pi 
anil jfeople find, when needed, that spontaneous and effective support that 
dtoriot require the elaborate machincTyof on Imperial Council to besot in 
tnniton* bui that would rejoice in ^be establishment cif such j Council as 
an occtKnplishmem of us Inrsg pursued aim in aid of the strengthening of 
the M Sovereign Princes <4 India and their relitiuns to the Empire 17 : 

" Tlv Ass&ciati&m fpt+mliy df-ftcl f&ihe Ruling Rrin&s &f India^ 

«'i *ho t?rf ihv fuiturnl a/ tht Qfiinitm* m :*t.{ misA^s fff fLcir 

a*u «/rr w.* t .iffj ut/iw rig/tls aw? piiutf/ga if will s :- r j/rnv /*. mmnbxmP 

Hie ¥a*1 India Assodatk’n in advocating by all legitimate meani ihe 
lutrfcxtE uf the irrbuikjiire of India* luw ids*- rn the above ,+ statement " of 
principles, reiterated that is-, attitude tornrd* Indian questions b strictly 
canViirvotive in the trir-nt ^euse, w^irdi which >unt up it?, own lon^ ami 
useful carter. Whilst standing iltKif from party polities, in their special 
sense, Sn this country, it has been amservaxive of the vested interests and 
She legitimate chums of the Princes of India, ns also os the f it;fits tit pro¬ 
perly, of position, ofda&sica) learning and of ancitrnt landmarks generally* 
the existence of which is ihrealertcd both in tins country and m Indb- 
Theic is, therefore, a natural bond between I ho Corcsccvatlvts and, indued, 
of all tint it respectable ill> ugLand and in India, whether [itfticcsaf people. 
So much h-i ban ifus been felt to be the cast that an leaving India in 
1 wa* nilterj Si;. Muiunmuarbin and Hindu noblemen in fo>t 4 bllab relations 
bLtweeti them ami ■ ■ r:.ou CiUi^ervashe kiukcv Flic indirect remit* m 
wbh 3i 1 have kid n i dsaie, ihi ugh l a:n glad of it, i- tbs , cmdidalnrt of 
nail vet of Inil - rts h.si^kiiil in tire f'on^cnr^TLve interests .ct ui other stepi 
which it ■■- ih-i nerc^iry for me to indicate here, bin the success of liia^ 
alliance dept mf ► on she prom ?tion of the Conservative inter cr-t* of lqdi^ 
mmely. the siody of its mcient classical languages, the association of she 
Chiefs md rjsk r nolural hayfcrr of the people—the gentry, the learned, 
the prk*i3“With the officers of Government in the poiiulftrtotkm of 
public meafiiurti, in the subnibsioa uf the wants and wishes of Lhe people 
where they xeally csbr and are not nxiruulmed or invtrUed by agitators, 
in li.-j TeH'omtion oT hannoniotis rthtr^si^ between the Hindu and 
Muhainn^ihua Ie^de r^. ami la%t, nut lea^s, ;n a yealoua regard f^r | h* 
maimtn&nce uf the intvmiatal or international righii nf the native Oilefi, 
J tl'.e noble fitiJ fn* fwo in icturr. for their sufiport and with nothing 
k--5 m ould they the rathfiricL If she Av^ociatbn will hdp >n thi^; dinrtriimi + 
it shun: : • -•l nfficmU and especbll) l he CauremitavG lendt^v ‘fiionily and 
carefully cotiiKkr wheiher thdr intention* fot the good of India cannot 
m tiaturaSly U- rnmumrikcaicd to, and {iernaiks be occasmnalty maimed 
by, the experts of this Society, 
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FRENCH PROGRESS IN THE WESTERN 

SO U DAK : 1894-95. 

By Captain S. Pasfielp Oliver. 

/. T/u Truth about Timburtu* 

For a long time it was well known that considerable friction 
existed between the military and tile civilian officials in the 
old French Colony of Senegal and in that far more exten¬ 
sive region, the recently acquired dominion of the country 
on both sides of the Niger, called the French Soudan. 
This stale of affairs became so unbearable that the critical 
situation was at length brought to the notice of Parliament 
by M. Lc Herisse. On the 4th March last, this deputy 
gave a clear and succinct account of the late military expedi¬ 
tious in the Soudan "which culminated in lilt somewhat 
premature dash on Timbuctu and in the subsequent occupa¬ 
tion of that city by Colonel JotTre in 1894. 

M Le Hcrissc's able statement made all the more im¬ 
pression on the Chamber, inasmuch as he is not one of 
those who have re- duu-d the parrot-like cry of "Colonial 
Expansion"; but, on the contrary, be has. hitherto, con¬ 
sistently voted against the credits demanded in support of 
the numerous aggressive expeditions undertaken in Althea 
and elsewhere.* The following is the gist of his remarks : 

From 1 he explanations of the official press and of M.- 
Delcasse (the first appointed Colonial Minister) it was made 
to appear that the conquest of the Soudan had been effected 
by French officers acting independently and against the 
wishes of the Govertiment; but, according to M. Le 
Herisse, had full reports from these military leaders been 
published in the journal Offi «W,a very different story would 
have been related, fully establishing that these officers merely 
followed the exact instructions of the central administration. 
In all countries the actions of military officers have ever been 
* ■■ uji Colombo ct fai todjours \ole centre ks credits 

affect^ a at qu'oo apfidie nctnt espajiikm mi debor ^ 1 ' 1 
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disavowed by civilian officials, As long ago as February 
1888, Genera) Faidherbe, ( who made Senegal what it is, 
and who indeed may be said to have created French power 
in the Soudan) was able to report the happy effect pro¬ 
duced by the navigation of the Upper Niger by the gun¬ 
boat commanded by Lieut. Caron, and by its arrival at 
Timbuctu. Again in 1889, M. Etienne, then an Under* 
Secretary of State, published an inspired brochure, in which 
it was clearly demonstrated that Timbuctu was the real ob¬ 
jective of the Government. On the 19th December 1889,, 
Got Archinard pointed out the means 10 adopted to 
effect the occupation of Timbuctu : and in 1893, after that 
splendid campaign of Macinsi (which, as is well known, was 
thoroughly approved of by the Home Government) the 
occupation of Timbuctu had been recognised as inevitable 
by the Government, A deputation from that city had been 
sent to the Commandant of the Soudan, and Co), Combes 
had immediately reported the circumstance to the Govern¬ 
ment. Had the authorities at home wished to stay further 
progress, this was a favourable opportunity for stopping 
Col, Combes anti telling him not to go beyond Segou. 
But. what did the Government do ? In their despatch, of 
71I1 August 1893, they replied in the vaguest terms— 
u Soyez prudent, n/cvuicz Ui ouvertures t/uc si rites son/ 
strieusest which, in the language of the Colonial adminis¬ 
tration, as usually interpreted in the service, signifies “ Go 
oil! If you are successful, we shall back you up ; hut, if 
you fail, we shall throw you over.” This was the invariable 
tenor of die Government instructions. In tike fashion, 
when Col. Bonnier was left in charge, be never ceased to 
keep the home Government perfectly well informed, from 
day to day, of his projects and of everything that occurred. 
Such was the state of affairs when a total upset of all 
military' plans was produced in the Soudan by the decree of 
the sand November 1893, nominating M. Grodet Civil 
Governor. This official arrived on the 26th December at 
Kayes—the central headquarter of the Colony—and thence 
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he telegraphed on the same dale to Col. Bonnier, who was 
at Segou, informing him that he had taken over the Govern¬ 
ment. On the previous evening (according to M. Le 
Herisse)* Col. Bonnier had learnt that the sailors of Lieut. 
Boiteux. overstepping his orders, had entered into TimbuetU. 
Realizing the danger. Col Bonnier fulfilled the first duty of 
a soldier; he assembled all the disposable troops, sent off 
by land a column under the orders of Commandant Joffre, 
whilst he himself embarked in boats to bring assistance to 
the flotilla. M. Le Herisst continues his apologia thus — 

In this marvellous raid.—one or the finest marches re¬ 
corded in military history.—the French troops covered 
t, too kilometres in fifteen days, marching eighteen hours 
per diem* 

This is what Col Bonnier did, in going to the aid of a 
Lieutenant, who had got himself into a hornets nest, in 
spite of his superior officer s orders, On the 26th Decem¬ 
ber 1893. when M. Grodet arrived at Kayes, Col Bonnier 
telegraphed to him to acknowledge that officer s assumption 
of the Government and to tnlorm him that he was obliged 
to advance to the support of Lieut. Boiteux who was en¬ 
gaged with the enemy at Timbuctu, and that he would 
await the fresh orders of the Governor. Meantime Col. 
Bonnier continued the forward movement of his column by 
water, down the flooded stream of die Niger- whilst his 
second in command. Col Joffre, with all the cavalry and 
pack animals proceeded by land at some distance north of 
the left bank of the great river, and through a broken and 
difficult country* with inhabitants notoriously hostile to all 
Europeans. The troops under the immediate command of 
Col. Bonnier were embarked on all sorts of boats, lighters 
and canoes—(the M pirogues ” of the Niger fishermen, called 
■•somonas," constructed to hold but two persons, were 

* M. Edouard GiiillaUmrt, however ualtt thAi NL Gtodct's telegraphic 
message to Col. Bonnie reached that aliiwr al $$0« bttme h* ■ 

whilst lieiit- Bniteut's despatch, annnurtdng the ina^svicre of Vuhc and 
emry into Timhucut arrived at Segou after the departure of the es|«dilitm 
ud wa* forwarded l*i Col Bonnier- 
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actually' freighted with three tirailleurs, arms ami baggage) 
—to the number of 300 veftsds, In this vast flotilla of 
frail embarkations frequent capsiV.es constantly occurred ; 
cooking was Impossible on board such craft ; and the 
soldiers for several day's had to content themselves with 
what boiled rice they had prepared and a little sale. Neither 
meat, bread, biscuit, wine nor " tafia 11 could be served out. 
The boatmen, "A/mts," were even reduced to raw millet. 

Meantime Lieut, lioitcux had moved up his two gun¬ 
boats. the Mage and the JVig,r t armed with Hotchkiss 
machine-guns, 10 Kabara, the port of Timbuctu. He had 
armed, equipped and drilled his native sailors, *■ hiplotsfi to 
serve as an improvised body of marine infantry, and on 
Christmas Day 1893, he had entered Timbuctu. Three 
days afterwards, his subaltern, M. L«ja Abbe, and his 
fifteen " laptote ” were cut off by the Tounreg Arabs after 
the French had expended their ammunition and slain at 
a locality, known as Out Maim, a little distance from 
Kabaru. 

Such are the facts, as told by M. Le Hdrisse, but it 
is manifestly impossible to suppose that Col. Bonnier’s 
expedition was undertaken to assist Lieut. Boiteux and to 
avenge the slaughter of Aube's detachment, as M, Le 
Herisse would have us to believe, for Col, Bonnieris column 
had started on the 26th December, 

M. Edouard GuiIlaum>Jt, the son of the well-known 
painter, very pluckily determined to go out to the Soudan 
and enquire on the S|>ot. He has brought back a very 
curious story. He states that, when Col. Bonnier heard 
that a civilian Governor had been appointed to supersede 
the military commandant of the French Soudan, he deter¬ 
mined to put into execution a wild and ambitious scheme, 
which had long been in his mind, His plan was first to 
descend the Niger and occupy Timbuctu, the prestige of 
which successful eaug would enable his column to cuntlnue 
the descent of the: Niger, receiving or enforcing the sub¬ 
mission uf all the intervening tribes along the banks, whilst 
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lie left Col Joflres land column in possession of the great 
Saharan city. He even intended to continue his progress 
as far down the river as Say, the great town on the borders 
of the British sphere of influence, at least t,ooo kilometres 
to the South-East, which has since been entered by Lieut. 
Baud, 

Here he would land his force and, marching westwards 
overland towards Kong, he intended to accomplish the 
definite conquest of the states yet held by Samory, after 
surprising and overthrow 1 ing lIic J * So/as, who would be 
met iu the other direction by the troops of Commandant 
Richard, by that timi; near Bissandougou, Indeed, as it 
turned out. Commdt, Richard had actually advanced his 
column as far as Niossomorobougou towards Kong from 
the west, when learning the disaster near 1 imbuctu, lie 
retraced hh steps to Kankan. 

This bold but feasible plan might have been carried out 
in its entirety hod it not been for the premature move of 
Lieut, Uniteuat. whose gunboats should have aided the 
progress of the column ; and, had it not been for the excite¬ 
ment caused by the massacre of M. Aube’s men, Timbuctu 
might have been occupied without a shot being fired, or a 
single Frenchman lost. 

Col Bonnier entered Timbuctu with hts staff ami the 
advanced portion of his column on die 1 uh January ti>94- 
The notables of the city had fled to Araouan, for, fearing 
reprisals on the part of the Touareg, they would not connive 
at the surrender of the open town to the French. Never¬ 
theless the inhabitants remained passive, crowding to see 
the entry of the French, though much disquieted by anxiety 
as to future operations. 

The very next morning. 12th January, although bis troops 
were much in need of rest and refreshment Col. Bonnier, 
leaving a detachment to await the arrival of die guns and 
supplies with the remainder of his column, marched west 
towards Goundam to avenge the slaughter of Our MaEra 
on the Tcngucreguiff Arabs, several of whose camps were 
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dotted at intervals along the margin of the inundated 
marshes between Kabara and the ‘‘ marigot of Goundam. 
He, apparently, expected to drive them into the arms of 
the strong advancing land column under Col- joflre. 

So little opposition did Col, Bonnier apprehend, that this 
trip was regarded more in the light ut a picnic than a serious 
reconnaissance in an enemy's country'; and, it is said, (I 
know not with how much truth} that the officers of the staff 
did not even take their swords with them. 1‘ossibly their 
side arms had been left behind in the boats. The Europeans 
were mounted on donkeys, and the small column took three 
days* rations with them. On the 14th. a small party under 
Lieut. Sank was left at Massacore. near Dongoi, in charge 
of a quantity of cattle found at the Arab camp there, uhic.i 
had been hastily deserted at the advent of the French but 
the main body pushed, on wearily in pursuit of the Hying 
Arabs as far as Tacoubao, where the bivouac lor the night 
was established in another abandoned encampment. Here 
not only cattle but some women and children had also been 
left by dm Arabs,—a sure sign that the nomads intended 

mischief and were not far off. 

By this time the Commandant of the expedition seems to 
have been too fxalig and wholly absorbed in his determina¬ 
tion to penetrate further into Africa and achieve the conquest 
of the middle Niger and the: vast territories intervening 
within the huge bend, or boutk of that river. Infected by 
their chief’s evident pre-occupation, the large staff of officers 
likewise appear to have shared his indifference to present 
circumstances ; and even the regimental officers lust all 
their anxiety or presumed their enemy to be completely 
demoralised. The black tirailleurs also, were utterly worn 
out by fatigue, and after piling arms and getting some food, 
threw themselves on the ground at so mu distance in rear 
and were all very soon fast asleep. Three or four sentries 
were, it is true, pasted by the subaltern on duly ; but even 
these were loo worn out to watch. 

The unexpected arrived with a vengeance. As soon as 
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the moon had set, on the morning of the 15th January, 
before daybreak, an on daLight was made by the Arabs who 
had collected in the vicinity. For in truth those very 
Touaregs who had lieen supposed to be fleeing over the 
sand dunes before the advancing Senegalais tirailleurs, had 
wheeled round as soon as out of sight and closed in rear: 
the pursuers had. throughout thi-ir three days' march, been 
really the pursued. 

There was no fight;—it was a massacre. The French 
taken wholly unawares were cut down or speared, even 
before they could seke their arms. But two or three 
escaped to tell the tale ; and all Col. Bonnier s ambitious 
dreams were effectually extinguished with hi^ life. When 
Col. Jeffreys column reached the spot three weeks later, on 
the 8th February, those bodies which could be identified 
were taken to Timbuctti for interment. 

Col. Jo fire was able within a lew' weeks to organize a 
regular series of operations against the TelJguereguiff 
Arabs; and the iribe which had cut off Col. bonnier’* 
column was well-nigh exterminated. The French position 
at Timbuctu was now thoroughly assured. 

ff, Stavcry in the Soudan of to-day. 

Meantime some difficulty was experienced in the Bambara 
states, south of" Mopti, where Commandant Quiquandon, 
whose headquarters were at Scgou. had established a garrison 
under Capt. llcunacorsi. 

Ali Kali, the King of Bosse. had raised the flag of 
Mahomedan independence at his town, against which 
Comm, Qtiiquartdon marched from Baiidiagara, accom¬ 
panied by the Chief Agibous friendly auxiliaries. 

When the French reached Bosse, Hadji Ali Kali was in 
his “tain" a fortified, or rather wailed enceiuit. separated 
from the village of Bosse by an open space. The village 
was soon taken, after considerable resislance, and then the 
mountain guns shelled the 11 taia. I he Mahomed an de¬ 
fenders fought bravely; and Alt Kali himself, heading a 

2 2 
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despetntt: sortie, died, as a chief should, in from of the 
sacred mosque he was protecting, sword m hand —one 
more il lust rat ion of that extraordinary 2eal lor ihi*ir faith 
so often exhibited by sincere followers of the Prophet, 
How bitter the resistance was is evidenced by the number 
lost by the French : nine killed and 149 wounded, including 
Capt, iionnaconsi and three French officers. After the 
village had been taken, the French were again attacked by 
a number of tribesmen from the neighbourhood, who had 
assembled to aid All Kali. These enthusiastic Bambaras 
charged right up to the muzzles of the !■ rench rillea, with 
shouts of " Allah / Allah r but were shot down by the 
Sencgaktis tirailleurs, who knew not Allah, being Fetish 
idolaters. 

A few words must now be said with regard to the treat¬ 
ment of the captives by the French in the course ot these 
operations, as related circumstantially by M. Edouard 
Guillauniet, whose evidence is believed in France, for he 
has been since officially recognised by M. Ribots f.ioveni- 
ment as delegate for the Soudan, and his interesting little 
work has been so popular that a second edition has been 
lately issued. Curiously enough. Exeter Hall does not 
seem to have appreciated its exposure of facts * hirh have 
long been patent to all Europe. 

M. Guillaume t makes the following remarkable statement 
atpp. 154-155-— 

“ IIil-w different esperitnems, f which he had described) nm-ards the 
abolition of star cry had worn out the good feelings of ihe coMpUiror^ 
And now occurred this eetramdinary thing, that, not beini i able tit tup 
|jftss it, they made use of it We cured ves became like everyone « 1 m, 
jAriv rftalfn and for several yean past, the captive is ctrmidetvd by us, 
as among the negroes, as money with which we pay our sqhiisrs, uor 
tenants, out potters, for all ihe wedd like riamoty and Abntftdon 

“ When wc lake by force possession of a village, Wc follow the usual 
tr-itliiLm. Thus, for ejuUQple, in our last campaign m Mush, against 
Alt K,aJi (reined above) at Cosse, we surra ended a village, fc1=w open a 
bteoch in me wall of the ’/ii/d» T ’ and killed during the assault every man 
in fnnit ui tia, about ^evtn or eight hundred Mihoinedans- 

‘'The aSait over, there teouined in the village shout twelve hundred 
human liein”*- AU ibis tiumboj became the booty of the conqueror, and 
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a tcgulu division was nude of these prisoners. The officers had right to 
a certain number,—six 1 believe-two-thirds for their '‘boys ; the 
soldier? of the ’ legion etntngere' had likewise their share, and lastly they 
paid the tirailleurs, the pitcrs arid the drivers with this human focrchari' 
diie. Some days afterwards it tru found necessary to hand over a lot of 
captives to the auxiliary legionaries, who at once opened a regular slawe 
traffic for the market at Itjenn^, ai from 55 to 3© francs per head, which 
was allowed to the tirailleurs, who even, on their return, came to offer toe 
iheir staves in the market at S^gou. 

" It is but just as well to add, that the tirailleurs and the Spain* engage 
themselves under our flags, as well as our domestics who enter our 
service, solely with this object:—to make captives, and their courage and 
their energy arc proportionate to the value of the prizes which they know 
they will seize behind the waits tif the * taia‘ which they have to assault.'' 

(Sergoti, it must be borne in mind is the headquarters of 
a French Colonial district with telegraphic connection to 
Kan es, Saint Louis. Paris and London.) 

This was written in this year of grace, tS95 : and to 
make any comment would be superfluous. 

///. The Operations of the Column under C&hmcd Manted. 

From the columns of Lt Temps. I am permitted to give 
the following account ol the French operations in another 
region of the Soudan, where an old arid terrible enemy 
of ourselves as well as of the French is still at large 
and increasing the sphere of his dominion. Il is an 
old story how, chased from the banks of the Niger, by 
successive campaigns under Colonels Borgnis - Deshordes 
Ardiinard, Humbert, Combes and Bonnier, the AI mamy 
of Bissandougou had been forced to abandon not only 
the conquests which he had made to the North, West 
and South of his native province, but also the regions 
watered by the river Milo, where his star had first risen 
and where his influence and fortune had been estab¬ 
lished. The road to the East alone remained open to him. 
and thither he now transferred his career of robbery' and 
slaughter when French conquests had driven him back 
from the Niger. A band of “ Sofas," commanded by one 
of his best officers, Sckouba, began, four years ago, the 
conquest of the territories situated in the river valleys 
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extending to the south of the great basin of the Niger 
towards the coast. That of the Upper Cava]Iy was first of 
all invaded; and then came the mm of the Bandama, or 
Lahou. It may be remembered that it was in the Valley 
of Bandima that Capt. Menard was killed. On the 4th 
February t8p2, by the “Sofas" of Sekouba, while en¬ 
deavouring to defend his host, the Chief of the village of 
Scgticla, against the invaders. 

Tile progress of the bands of Samory, slow at first, 
became more marked when the Alrnamy' 3 recognised the 
impossibility of regaining his former possessions, Sekouba 
collected the debris of the columns which Col. Combes hail 
dispersed in his magnificent campaign of 1S92-93. On the 
,}th August 1893. the town of Sakhala fell into his power 
In June 1894, he invaded Tagoune, a [province or the State 
of Kong and which touches, so tt> speak, that centre of the 
political and commercial supremacy of the Ouattaras. 

The movements of the " Sofas" were watched by Capt. 
M&rchand, who had been sent on a mission to 3andama to 
study a practical route for penetrating towards the interior 
going from the Ivory' Coast to the basin of the Niger. 
Capt Marchmd. who had also been able to go from Kong 
to Tengnela at the beginning of 1894. pointed out the 
precarious situation in which Kong and the neighbouring 
regions would soon be placed. Kong being under French 
protection, the chief appealed for European aid, and sent 
delegates to the coast to ask it, A refusal on the part of 
the French would have been a confession of failure, quite 
unintelligible to the populations of the Niger after the 
previous success of French arms in the Soudan and 
Dahomey, M. Pupuys government, on the proposition 
of the then Colonial minister, M, Ddeassc, decided at the 
end of August 1894, to give a favourable answer to the 
demands of the Kong chief, supported in addition by the 
governor of the Colony, Capi. liinger. 

As it is no doubt remembered, at the end of the Angio- 
damim , tide it the Mmamt, or reBgifTM chief of Hissandougoo. 
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Congolese convention of the t4th May *894, the parlia¬ 
ment had voted credits intended for sending to the Upper 
Oubangui a battalion of Senegalese tirailleurs with two 
batteries of artillery. These forces were placed under the 
orders of Lieut.-Colonel Monteil, who had been previously 
appointed to fill the post of Commissioner in the Upper 
Oubangui. 

As the State of Congo, however, had abandon*! its 
adventurous projects and signed the Franco -Congolese 
agreement of the 14th August, the sending of this expedi 
non became altogether unnecessary. It was, therefore, 
decided that only two companies should he directed towards 
Oubangui, where they were to rejoin the somewhat weak 
contingents at the disposal of Comm* Dccar.es ; and that 
the Other two companies, with the battery of mountain 
guns, were to return to Grand-Bassam, to act in the Kong 
country from the Ivory Coast* The column of she Upper 
Oubangui, immediately on its arrivat at Loango, was so 
divided; and the main body, under Col. Mon tell, re-em- 
barked to return to Grand-Bassam, where it arrived on the 
lath September 1S94. 

The Colony of the Ivory Coast is a new one. although 
the French establishments of Grand-Bassam and Assinie 
were founded long ago. 11 did not possess sufficient malMd 
for provisioning the little column which was being formed ; 
everything had to be improvised, and under difficult cir¬ 
cumstances, ‘ 

First of all Col. Monteik whose powers were completely 
independent of the Governor of the Colony. M. Brngtr, 
after consulting with Capt. Marchand, asked for additional 
forces- He did not consider it possible with two com¬ 
panies to advance inland for the protection of Kong against 
the eventual attacks of Samory. white assuring to himself 
a line of operation extending over at least 600 miles inland* 
Reinforcements were, therefore, sent Two companies of 
//(losi/if came to him from Dahomey, where, since 
Behamin bad been crushed, the most absolute peace reigns 
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undisturbed. Senegal furnished! three additional com* 
paiiius of Senegalese tirailleurs, and sent beside half a 
squadron of Senegalese SfiaAts. A Battery of mountain 
guns was also added to the first- In fact the column was, 
by degrees, raised to 7 Companies, half a squadron of 
Spahis and two mountain batteries, together with the 
mattricl and the supplies considered necessary. The 
manner in which the materiel was dispatched has been 
criticised. It appears, among other things, that the 
packages were not prepared with a view to their being 
carried on men's backs ; and this must have affected in 
many ways the march of the column. An inquiry, after¬ 
wards opened with regard to this -u the Colonial Office, 
showed a want of proper information and inquiries, which 
the Intelligence Branch should have pointed out. 

I wo routes lead to Kong: the one, followed on two 
occasions by Oipt. Binger, by Trdch-Laplene, Braulot, 
ei£, t passes by the valley of Courve and starts from Grartd- 
Bassam. It offers great obstacles to the march of a 
column, by reason that the forest region extends from the 
coast to a depth of about 250 miles, I'or this reason it 
" 3l rejected: and also twreausc the country of I ndenic 
which had to be traversed was in excitement by the- unfor¬ 
tunate Pool expedition and the intrigues of the native 
agents of the neighbouring colony. Finally, which was 
in itself a sufficient reason, Cape Marchand. in his explora¬ 
tion up the valley of Bandama, had discovered a little above 
T hi as sale, an elevated plateau at 300 feet above the sea. 
watered by the Bandama, clear of forests and extending 
one spur to a point within nearly 70 miles of the sea. The 
forest zone was thus here reduced to its minimum hreadth ; 
the road of Bandama appeared therefore to be the most 
favourable. It was adopted by the commander of the 
column «dl the more readily because, after the submission 
of 1 hiassaJc to CapL Marchand, the governor of the 
Colony had sent MM, Pobeguln and Neboui to occupy 
Ihe posts establish*,! „ Thiassale (jo miles from Grand- 
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Lahou), situated to the North of the sea and Too modi 
(70 miles from Thiassale). 

Besides, Lhe March and minion had created posts at 
Kouadiqkofi (65 miles to the north of Toumodi). and at 
Kong itself (200 miles from Kouadiokofi), Capt Mar¬ 
yland had at the end of April, founded an establishment 
where he had left on the 1st July his former travelling- 
companion. M. Badly, with an escort of t* Senegalese 

tirailleurs. 

The route to Kong by Bandama was thus market! out. 
Col. Monied despatched two companies there at the begin¬ 
ning of October 1894- One of them {No. 10 Co. of the 

Regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs) garrisOUed Kouadiokoii. 
a strategical point commanding the centre of Baoule, the 
other, (the 9th) remained in the lower part of the 

Bandama. , 

I, was then that lhe incident of Bonoua happened. 

This village, adjoining Grand-Bassam, had always been 
hostile to the French; and lhe ad inUrim Governor of 
the Colony requested Col. Monleil to destroy this centre 
of resistance. The gth Co. was then recalled from Grand- 
Lahotl; it joined the ryth, which arrived Irotn Senegal; 
and Col. Mooted sent the two. under the command of 
Chef-dc-bataillon Pinesm, to take possession of Bonoua. 
Part of the artillery was on the Bandama route; the 
remainder still at Grand-Bassam, The attack upon 
Bonoua, on the 9th November, failed, and the French 
had several killed and 60 wounded. Col. Mooted arrived 
8 days after, with two mountain guns, which alter thirty 
rounds, caused Bonoua to be evacuated and it was 
occupied without one of the French being seriously 

wounded 

At the end of November, the commander of the expedi¬ 
tion started for Dabou. a village situated on the lagoon 
extending in a direction parallel to the shore, and took 
the land route in marching on ThiassahL Next amved 
in succession two companies of Haoussas from Dahomey, 
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iwo companies of Senegalese (the 14th and 15th), 50 
Spahii and a convoy of 200 mules. 

They concentrated at 1 hiassalc during December; and 
on the 2$th, the column started in the direction of 
I oumodi, already occupied by a company of Maoussas, 

1 he question of porters always plays an important part 
in African expeditions, where for want of carriage-roads 
and of beasts of burden, one is obliged to have recourse 
to the inhabitants for transporting provisions and war 
material. VV hen the countries to be traversed have a 
dense population and are submissive to military authority, 
as, eg,, in certain regions of the Soudan. Dahomey and 
the lower Congo, tt is possible to organise a regular 
system of transport by convoys formed of the natives w r ho 
are more or less willing to undertake this labour if well 
paid. In new countries, explorers have natural]v much 
trouble in finding people to carry their baggage, and they 
are only birds of passage. How much greater, then, must 
be the difficulty, when one is obliged to appeal for assist¬ 
ance which is generally afforded grudgingly and with 
curses and too often enforced by cruel methods. With 
more or less difficulty one gets from 500 to 1,000 coolies 
impressed ; and when they, have the chance and oppor- 
tunity, thej revolt and refuse to proceed. And this is 
what here actually occurred, where Marchnnd, hobeguin, 
and \ebout had been able to obtain from the Chief of 
baoule somi' bands of porters; for, while the officers com¬ 
manding the companies at the head of the column had been 
al>U to recruit their personnel with which they went to 
occupy Kouadiokofj and Toumodi, Col. Momeil found 
himself stopped for want of porters. 

Un the *8ih December, the very day on which the 
column left Thiassale to advance on the road to Kong, all 
the porters requisitioned in the region South of Baoule (the 
Canton of N ban) bolted incontinently. The country roi*& 
f in r_. oh and 1 erv soon 450 poorly armed natives began 
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to harass the column. The commander of the expedition 
vi-htlv judged that he could not advance into the interior 
Until he had reduced the liaoule. He therefore conceit 
mued his column in the environs of Singonobo. a village 
suuated between Thiassal* and Toumodi. on the borders 
of the forest. The unequal struggle against the natives 
commenced and lasted six weeks—a nice beginning. 

was the middle of February. t« 95 > before the G ° l ' a ** ?** 
able to start again on its forward march, leaving behind at 
Thiassal^ a company of Haoussas, two mountec guns an ^ 
a company of Senegalese tirailleurs, with a b ^' ° 
Artillery at Singonobo. At the port of Toumodi. tt l ^ 
the second company of Haousstts: so that W eo it arm 
at Kouadiokofi. On the *oth February. the mam column 
numbered 4 companies of Senegalese (the 9th. toth, 14U 

and . 5 th), 26 Spates and two guns 

Col. Mouttil had only left at kouadiokoh.-where _*»t 
had already found the Administrator Neboul with a lew 
militia—a small garrison composed principally ol mvzMs 
and uf those who were not fit for the campaign, rhen 
he advanced to meet Samory and the forces which die 
Alnmmy had brought back wit!, him for conquering the 
Kong counirv- Samory. beaten by Humbert and Combes 
in the Upper Niger, had attempted several times to take 
possession of the states of his adversary the fama of 
Sikasso, and an ally tinder French protection. 

It was to defend Ha Bemba, the son and successor of 
Tieba. threatened by Samory in his capital of Sikasso, 
that Col. Bonnier, a few weeks before the mis ap at 
Tacubao (15th January, t» 95 )- had stacked the Sq/#s 
of Samory in the valley of the Hank The bands of the 
Almamy had been beaien, on the 4th December, at Fara- 
gara, near Tenetou ; and the next day, after being near y 
captured at Koloni by the Soudanese Spates, Samory had 

Bed southwards. 4 

But the Almamy was as resolute as he is brave, lie 

thought that after the occupation of Ttmbuctu, the Etench 
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wouU not be able to defend their allies., and that he would 
in the end get the better of Ba Bomba. He therefore 
started again with his contingents on the route of Sikasso. 
It was then, that despairing of creating a new kingdom 
in the valley of the Niger, he turned back upon the bands 
uliich Segouba was leading by degrees to the conquest 
of the Kong country. Samory thus took the command 
of his * Sofas himself, and invaded the Kong country'. 
On the 12th February, he entered Djimint, a province 
situated south of Kong, just at the moment that Col. 
Monied arrived with his little column. 

Monteil arrived, on the 27th February, at .Sntama 
Soukoro situated about ioo miles from Kouadiokoft and 
140 from Kong, Having started on the 21st from 
K ouadiokofi, he had marched, on an average, 20 kilo¬ 
metres a day. 1 he Colonel sent the gth Company forward, 
which with Capt. Marchurid had, on the ;rd March, an 
encounter with Samory's - Sofas" at Lafiboro. 15^ miles 
north of Satama. 

Col. Monteil at once made preparations for attacking 
Samory vigorously. On the 5th March, he quitted Lah- 
boro, and made for Sokhala Dioulassou, where Samory 
had established his base and depot of supplies and ammu¬ 
nition. On the ;th March, at ri p.rn„ Sokhalu Hioubssou 
was brilliantly carried ami Monteil made a considerable 
capture of horses, oxen, food, war materiel, etc. Samory. 
not knowing where he would next be attacked, had divided 
into several bodies his troops, then composed of several 
thousand men, of whom a thousand were armed with 
nuigariru: rifles. He was not long in recovering from his 
surprise, and hastened to concentrate all his people. To 
gain time for preparation and also to obtain information 
as to the objective of the French operations, he started 
negotiations, offering to submit if the Kong country were 
left to him. 

In reality, the Almatny did not intend to make a treaty, 
as Ire knew that he had before him only a handful of men 
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—not acceding 550 rank and ide. On ihe 13th ^ arc ^‘ 
after throe days of pourparlers, he let the Co one ’now 
that the struggle was to begin again, and that he, Samory, 

would not be the first to leave off. 

The booty taken by the French invaders was burnt, and 

on the morning of the 14*. * he coUjmn ^dagamst the 
>• Sofas." A fight ensued in the village ot Sobaa, un g 
which Momeal was wounded in the knee. 
as usual, were forced to retreat and the column took the 
road to Satama-Soukoro. Samory followed ,n rear an 
then began an uninterrupted senes or harassing ig 
One See. on the l5 lh March, at Dabakala : anodter 
on the 16th at Kotola; at Tagouaxo. at l arako at T > - 
dougou, at the river Bey. In this but fight the famous 
Sekouba was killed. On the t 7 th March, they -reagam 
fighting at Gouanabdougou. and at to p.m.. they at 
reached Satamasoukoro. . - , 

There Col. Montci! found an order from the Colon, 
Minister. M. Chautemps relieving him ot h,s command 
led instructing him to give up the directum of **«»“ 
,0 Chef-debataillon Caudrelier. who had been entrust, 
by Mooted with the command of the bases of the opem- 
Z„ u quite time, for the breach soldmrs were 
quite exhausted and worn out. It was impossAle JO 
remain at Satama-Soukon., where Samon's attacks would 
soon have made an end of the 4.000 rifle carmdges and 
,he SO rounds of shell which were all that remamed for the 
mountain guns. Besides, the country was up in arms and 
overrun by natives fleeing from the -&/«." The failure 

of the operation was complete. 

On the 2trd March, the column retired upon kouadia* 
J 'here it arrived un the «*. and found .here 
Caudrelier. His instructions were to try and protect 
Kong with those companies which had not taken parr in 
the ,lurch. Such a campaign would certainly have led up 
to a disaster, as Samory Had cantonned bis - Sejm on the 
banks of the river Nai, half way between kouadmkob 
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antt Satama. They contented themselves, therefore, with 
leaving two detachments of infantry and one section of 
artillery with two guns at the post of Kouadiokofi; and 
the main column returned to Toumodj. Mon toil suffering 
more and more from his wound, Comm, Fineau and Capt. 
Baratier ill, and almost all the other officers unfit to con¬ 
tinue the campaign. Comm. Caudroller remained in the 
country, to organize the troops intended to occupy the 
posts which the French meant to hold permanently while 
the greater portion of the column, in obedience to the 
instructions received, marched back to the coast. On the 
8th April, it readied Thiassail and by the 13th it got back 
to Grind Lahou, Samory, master of the tipper Valley of 
the Badatpa, entered Kong at the end of March, M. Bn illy 
and his tirailleurs having already evacuated that post about 
the middle of March, and made their way to the French 
settlements in the Soudan. The whole affair was a 
wretched business ami contributed nothing towards the 
progress of the French in West Africa. 

IV* Commandant Desoeur's Afissim. 

Beforc concluding, it may be as well to note the explo¬ 
rations of the French in other directions towards the 
countries contained within the great bend of the Niger, 
between Timbuktu and Say, generally known as " Ut houete 
da Mger." 

Chef-d'cscadron of the Marine Artillery, Henry Alexis 
Decoeur, chief of the staff to Cot Dumas, commanding 
the troops in Dahomey, was despatched on a mission 
towards the interior, a year ago, by M, Chautemps, 

His party consisted of 5 Frenchmen, including Lieu¬ 
tenants Baud and Vargoa, with Dr. Danjou; 48 Haoussas, 
35 native police and over 300 porters. Comm. Decomir's 
exploring party left Porto Novo on. the 25th August, 1894, 
reaching Nikki on the 25th November, where a treaty was 
concluded with the ruler of that district. (It will be re- 
mrmbered that Capt. Lugard also claims to have concluded 
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a treaty with this chief of Nitiki for the Royal Niger 
Company*) Before reaching Nikki, M. Decoeur had 
wished to make a treaty with Acpaki, Chief of the country 
of Parakou, which forms the immediate ‘ hinterland ” of 
Upper Dahomey* But Acpaki was then besieging 
Bassila, a village situated close to the I- ranco-German 
frontier. The Mission, therefore. was forced to incline 
its path towards the west; but at the beginning of 
November it came in contact with Acpaki, who did not 
hesitate to sign the treaty of Protectorate ; for the recent 
events in Dahomey were perfectly known throughout the 
Cbabe country and contributed to the cordiality of the 
Chief. 

On leaving Bassila, the mission went on to Scmere, 
passing through the country of Koule, where a language 
is spoken altogether different from that of Chabe. Koult 
is the state bordering on the limits cl the German frontier 
of Tsautyo, which does not extend here in an eastern 
direction as shown on German maps. All the Koulc chids 
placed themselves under l'rench protection. like tile King 
of SemcreL To the east of this little State begins the 
country of Sougou, whose capital is Wangava. Sougou 
extends to the banks of the Ocparra, to the east of which 
is the country of Nikki. 

The Chiefs of Nikki are completely independent. The 
territory of Boussa. situated on the banks of the Niger, 
was formerly a dependency of Nikki; but for the last ten 
years, since the Royal Niger Company entered into rela¬ 
tions with the village-chiefs of the Niger, bribing them 
with presents, and furnishing them with arms and muni¬ 
tions of war, the Boussa Chief has disavowed the authority 
of his legitimate king. The two states are therefore 
pulitically separate ; but by traditional right the Boussa 
chief is the vassal irf the king of Nikki, a situation differing 
widely from the theory put forward by the British Niger 
Company. A treaty was formally concluded, on the 
26th November, with the legitimate king. The Decoeur 
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Mission, having by that time expanded its supplied and being 
unable to obtain more, left Nikki cm the 29th November. 
1894, and returned to Qirnotviile, to replenish its stores. 
p:issing m route through the village of Parakou. where, 
since February last, the Governor of Dahomey, M. Ballot, 
has established a French post. From Carnotvilie. the 
Mission proceeded directly, by way of Wangara and 
Kouandd, to Makka, arriving on the 31st December. 
Some slight difficulties were experienced in passing the 
village of Bind and Kouand£, which three years previously 
had dosed the way to the German escort under Lieut. 
Kling ; but the apprehensions of the chiefs were calmed, 
and M. Dccoeur got to Makka without further trouble. 

Al Makka. the expedition divided. Comm. Decoeitr 
despatched hence his second in command, Lieut. Baud, 
with Lieut. Vargoz, 25 Senegalais and 75 porters, pro¬ 
visioned for do days, to the nearest point of the Niger, 
while he himself, with the remainder, marched on Sansannt- 
Mango through an altogether savage country, where the 
inhabitants are stark naked, a rare thing in the Western 
Soudan. Only two communities of natives were met with, 
at Ouavo and Makeri. and with their Chiefs satisfactory 
treaties were made. At Sansanni ■ Mango, where the 
Mission arrived on the ;rth January, 1S95, the Chief stated 
that He had treated, six months previously, with a native 
officer of the English colony of the Gold Coast, named 
Captain Fcrgusson. lie exhibited the text of this docu¬ 
ment.—a simple treaty of commerce and friendship, in the 
najiir of the Queens government, with a clause inserted, 
by which the Chief was prohibited from placing his 
country under the protection of any European Bower. 
Comm. Decoeur remained three whole days al SansannL 
Mango, and next went to Peleld, the fins* village of the 
Gotirma country, whose capital, Xungu or Fada N'Gurma, 
is situated in 12 N„ about 150 kilometres north of Pelele. 
U hen the Mission left the village, whilst Doctor Daniou 
was sent back with the sick, the German Lieut, von Kamap 
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arrived, despatched from the Mission under Doctors Grittier 
and Dering, which had just reached Satwanni-Mango. 
After a courteous greeting with the French officers, he 
hurried on to the North, much faster than the more heavily 
freighted French caravan. Von Kamap went towards 
Say, stopping at Faina, Matchakiiali and Kankantchari— 
all villages of Gourma, with a view to placing them all 
under German protection. 

On reaching Faina, some hours after Lieut, von Karnap, 
M. Decoeur received from the Chief of the village a paper 
given him by the German officer, with instructions to show 
it to the French who came after him. This document, 
written in Arabic, stated that Lieut. Karoap had taken 
possession of Puma in the name of the German Emperor, 
But M. Decoeur learnt that the Chief of Paroa had neither 
signed nor approved of any treaty of Protectorate; and, 
moreover, that this village Chief was merely a dependent 
of ihc King who lived at Nungu and ruled the whole of 
the Gounua district. 

Meantime, whilst the German officer continued on his 
way to Say, Comm. Decoeur, satisfied that Lieut. Baud 
must have arrived at that important capital first, proceeded 
rapidly to Nungu, covering in 3 days the 140 kilometres, 
separating Pam a from X ungu, and found the King, 
Bantchande, far more disposed to treat with the Chief of 
a French Mission, as his frontiers were threatened by the* 
bands of that old enemy of the French. Ahmadou, whose 
scattered troops had taken refuge in the Libtako region. 
King Bantchand^ well knew how the French had chased 
Ahmadou out of Nioro, Began and Macina, towards the 
Southern Soudan, 

Meantime Lieut. Joseph M. Louis Baud, of the Marine 
Infantry, as foreseen by his thi$f. had duly reached Say by 
way of Bod, long before the German, von Karnap, could 
get there, (distributing broadcast his papers stating that he 
had taken possession of all these regions of Africa in the 
name of the German Emperor) : and he ratified the treaty 
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previously concluded by CoL Monteil with the powerful 
ruler of this metropolis and trade mart* After effecting a 
junction with bis comrade, Lieut. Vurgoz, who was at 
Kodjar, this officer and the escort descended the valley of 
the Niger and rejoined Comm. Decoeur coming up from 
Boussa. The Mission thus reunited followed the Niger ns 
far as Leaha, whence it returned after a most successful 
journey by Nikki to Camotville, which place was attained 
on 20th March, Here instructions were found from 
Government, recalling Comm. Decoeur to France. 

V. Lieutenant Baud's Mission, 

Governor Mai lot now despatched Lieut. Baud, with an 
escort of 50 tirailleurs under Lieut. Vcnneeach, to try and 
join hands with Col. Monteil, by turning the North limits 
of Togoland and the frontiers of the British Colony of the 
Gold Coast, Accordingly, on the 26th March, but six days 
after his return from Say,— M. Baud started again lor the 
interior towards the North-West. At Kiritiri, the first 
commercial centre of importance, a treaty of Protectorate 
was concluded. The people at this place, (fearing, like 
those of Bassiki, the attacks of the savages known as 
Caffres (Kaffirs) who inhabit the mountainous region of the 
North of the Franco-German frontier), requested that a 
garrisoned post might be formed there. These Kaffirs go 
* absolutely naked, and have no intercourse with their neigh¬ 
bours, evidently being the remnant of some aboriginal races 
dispossessed of their country by the invasion of modem 
intruders. 

Pram Kiritiri the Mission proceeded to Baiilo, by a 
track which crosses a chain of mountains from 3.000 to 
4,000 feet elevation over a pass of j.500 feet. This range, 
running from NNE. to SSW., lies west of Kouandi and 
Siimei^, traverses upper Togoland and unites with the 
heights of Bismarkbourg. Baftlo, which LieuL Baud 
reached on the 3rd April, is a very important centre, with a 
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population of 24000. The Chief of lUlilo not having 
negotiated any treaty with at)) 1 European (although the 
German traveller KUng passed through this town when 
coming from Sabiga), Lieut, Baud concluded a treaty of 
Protectorate with him. This chief, like the one at Kiritiri, 
requested the construction of a military post to hold in 
check the incursions of the Kaffirs. At the village of 
Dako, the Mission quitted the route formerly taken by 
(Cling, to proceed to Sansanne- Mango across the country 
of the Kaffirs, a desolate country, where water is some¬ 
what difficult to find. Here the native aborigines tried to 
stop the Frenchmen, who despite their demonstrations went 
on steadily without much trouble, for by a judicious dis¬ 
tribution of presents the wrath of the wildest of these 
savages was appeased. 

On the !2th of April, Lieut Baud reached $ansa(lfl£- 
Mango, a centre which has several notables There are. 
in fact, four;-—The actual King, who reigns without 
governing i the Governor, or Domnins, who administers 
the Government ; the Imam, or religious chief who gives 
counsel; and Tieba. the son of the King, who has influ¬ 
ence but no control over the other three. .The inhabitants 
belong to the race of Agm, which inhabits the valley of the 
Comoe. They appear to have formerly emigrated from 
the village of Mango and extended their conquests towards 
the North-East. This is how the place was built, settled 
and named Sansaime-Mango, wltich means the Camp of 
the people of Mango. 

In accordance with the stipulations of the former treaty 
negotiated bv the Administrator, M. AI by, with the Chiefs, 
Lieut. Baud proceeded to deliver to them the "customs'* 
and “ dashs* or presents agreed upon. They seemed 
much surprised at this faithful carrying out of the contract. 
•* What.'* said they, " do you fulfil the engagements entered 
into by another ?*’ In fact these same chiefs had treated, 
in August 1894, with the half-caste mulatto. Captain 
Fergusson, the agent from the British Colony of Gold 
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Coast: in February 1895, with the German von Karnap; 
ami a few days after, with the French administrator, Lieut. 
Alby of the Hnoussa tirailleurs from Dahomey. Great was 
their astonishment at seeing a fourth white man realise the 
promises of the third : they did not comprehend that any 
fidelity was attached to treaties. 

One thing exercised their minds, “ were the British 
whit:- *jr black ? for the British agent who came to them 
was black. They resented having been treated with less 
consideration by the Gold Coast authorithrs than by the 
French, who sent white men. 

Lieut. Baud's mission left Sansanne-Mango on the 15^1 
April, after halting there three days. Four guides were 
fur nisi Kid by the Daouthu or Governor, who conducted 
them to Nalerougoti, where the Frenchmen were presented 
to the King by the Imam of Gam haka. a village at some 
two hours' distance. They were informed that Mr. 
Fergusson had not. been received by this King of all the 
Mampoursi, who was willing to conclude an alliance with 
France. The Mission next proceeded to the West, and, 
on the 22nd April, crossed the track of Capt. Binger at 
Oual-Out6, whose Chief asked for news of that explorer, 
exhibiting a tricolor which the latter had given him. 

On the 23rd, the White Volta river was crossed, flowing 
between steep banks from 20 to 30 feet high, and measur¬ 
ing some 300 yards in breadth ?—an impassable obstacle to 
those who have no canoes. Liaba. an important centre of 
independent villages, was reached on the 24th : and here, 
thanks to the support of the Mampoursi authorities, a 
convention acknowledging the French Protectorate, was 
readily agreed to. After completely exploring this hitherto 
unknown locality, a part or the course of the river Poplogon 
—a large affluent to the White Volta—was surveyed, and 
a chain of hills (elevated 1,500 feta) in which the Red 
Volta finds its source, was likewise examined. Lieut. Baud 
finally reached Oua by the isr May. 

At Qua the King showed to M. Baud, what he believed to* 
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be simply a certificate of good treatment. Great was the 
Kind's astonishment on burning that this document was a 
treaty of commerce anti friendship with Governor Maxwell 
of the Gold coast, engaging the King of Oua not to treat 
with any other European Power, This document was 
carried off by Lieut, Baud, the signature of the King 
thereon being marked by a cross and a seal stamped with 
tb:: handle of an umbrella M. Baud was enabled to con¬ 
tract a full and formal treaty of Protectorate with ibis 
Potentate, duly signed in Arabic by the King and counter¬ 
signed by his Chiefs. This Treaty appears to unite politi¬ 
cally the territories extending along the 10th parallel of 
Latitude with the French Colonies of Dahomey and the 
Ivory' Coast; thus satisfactorily terminating and cementing 
the missions of Governor Bailor. Commandant Decocur 
ami Administrator Afby. The French sphere of influence 
thus united prevents anv loreign intrusion from the South 
into the great bend of the Niger, 

On leaving Qua. Lieut Baud intended to join Monteifs 
column, and crossing the Black Volta, he came into the 
Bouna country, where Capt, ftraulot, in 1893, had met with 
serious opposition, Lieut. Baud, however, with an escort 
of 50 tirailleurs, could not be denied, and he reached Bouna 
safely, where Ite first heard of Mcmteil's retreat from Kong. 
He also learnt that a European was In the Bondoukou 
country who turned out to be M, Bailly, the officer com¬ 
manding the escort of Marchands mission, and Idt behind 
at Kong; Unfortunately M. Bailly had died at Nissan, 
where his escort was able to join Baud 3 expedition in 
Bondoukou and return with it to Grand- Bassam on the 
coast, where it was hospitably entertained by Governor 
Singer. Lieut. Baud had left Cotonou (Dahomey) on the 
coast, on die 2$th August 1894, with Comm. Decoeur ; and 
he reached Grand-Bassam on the 1 aih June 1895, after 
nine months and a half of constant travelling. His journey 
had included Ahomey, Camotville, Nikki, Maka, Say. 
Comba, Boussa, Nikki (again), Sansannd-Mango, Gambaka, 
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Oua and Masiam, covering a track upwards of 2,150 miles, 
and fully accomplishing the objects of his mission. 

In consequence of the frequent conflicts and disaccord 
between the civil administrations and the military com¬ 
manders of all the French colonies throughout West Africa, 
M„ Chautemps, the Minister for the Colonies, submitted a 
plan for creating a Governor General who should have 
under his orders all political and military matters relating to 
the colonies of Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivor)' Coast 
and the French Soudan. This project was approved by 
the Council of Ministers and carried into effect on the ifith 
June last, when M. Chaudie, Inspector General of and 
Class Colonies, was appointed the first Governor General. 
His military colleague, Got Boileve was at the same time 
gazetted as Commander in Chief of all the military forces 
within the above named colonies. M. Chaudie is also 
appointed Governor of Senega! and his head-quarters will 
be at Saint Louis. How this arrangement will work it is 
impossible to judge at present; but it seems, at first sight, 
to be 3 step in the right direction. At all events satisfac¬ 
tion will be felt among all ranks in the Soudan that M. 
Grodet has been recalled and has return ud to France. 

It is hoped that the slight sketch here given of the pro¬ 
gress of French arms in Western Africa may serve to 
enlighten my readers with regard to the solid foundations 
of a large colonial dominion which arc being firmly estab¬ 
lished and gradually consolidated by our neighbours across 
the Channel. It will greatly facilitate friendly relations 
between the two great European Powers if an exchange of 
territories can be arranged to their mutual satisfaction, in 
order that the frontier lines may be simplified and traced 
with the utmost clearness. 

It is a disgrace to Europe that any scrawl of a signature 
obtained from a petty head of a village by means of a few 
bottles of gin and a pocketful of trinkets or a few yards or 
cloth should be regarded by* European statesmen and 
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diplomatists as an authentic treaty duly negotiated Just 
as the chief cannot verify the powers of any casual European 
visitor, so also it is equally impossible for the European 
traveller, during his rapid transit, to discover with certainty 
whether the chiefs whose signatures he obtains are in 
reality properly qualified to barter away the dominion of 
the people they are supposed to represent, A. concession 
grunted to M, Verdter to exploit timber within the colony 
of Ivory Coast has just been quashed by M. Chau temps, 
the Minister of the Colonies in France. It is regrettable 
to find that simitar concessions, conferring valuable mono¬ 
polies. obtained from native Chiefs for the sole exploiting 
of natural products such as india-rubber, etc., by irrespon¬ 
sible British traders, are permitted by our Government 
within the confines of countries submitting to British Pro¬ 
tectorate apparently without any reserve or safeguard. 

Pasfield Oliver. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND FRENCH FISHERY 

RIGHTS. 

By J. P, Val d'Erkmao, iw>. 

DC hiaietica] tniAbrtuiacL 1 "—Lfrf SahibrnT?. 

14 The hliloff of Ncirih«Jti ?)4 u one km& LtiiltctmchE a£MEUt the Ttnpem} Govern^ 
J*4£* IK A 

England, often accused of acting tike a step-mother to 
her Colonies. has certainly merited that title from New¬ 
foundland. Neglected in the beginning as almost unde¬ 
serving of notice, impeded in her settlement to please a 
set of monopolists, hampered in her progress by the sacri¬ 
fice of her interests to those of Foreigners, and burdened 
by the wanton cession to I*ranee of certain rights on her 
coasts, she has much of which to complain and. little for 
which to thank England, The delay in her colonization, 
the arrest of her progress, the smalt amount of her deve¬ 
lopment, the keeping down of her trades and industries, 
and the anomalous position she holds with reference to her 
own territory.—for all these England, and she alone is 
to blame. In former times, her interests were notoriously 
sold bv corrupt and venal British ministers for French 
gold; and latterly they are equally sacrificed to France by 
the imbecility and timidity of our Foreign Office* In 
this indictment Liberals and Conservatives are included 
alike i for regarding Newfoundland both have acted with 
equal folly and cowardice in the face of France. New¬ 
foundland has neither been externally defended against 
outsiders nor internally helped in her own development. 

I he distress caused, early this year, by her serious 
financial position and the failure of her bank has not yet 
passed away. In her day of trouble Newfoundland 
knocked at several doors; but though Canada held out a 
helping band am) was prepared to take prompt action, 
Great Britain did nothing, beyond declining alt respon- 
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sibility while sending a Commissioner, with a few thousand 
pounds to relieve immediate distress,* 

If such heavy trouble can come and rest on a Colony 
without due steps being taken by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to investigate the causes from which it proceeded 
or to apply the remedies of which it stood in need, then 
all the talking and writing and posing about Imperial 
Federation arc simply a delusion and mere words. On 
the 33rd August, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
said that the Canada-Newfoundland negotiations were in 
abeyance, and that if the aid suggested in Mr, W. John¬ 
ston’s question meant that the tax-payers of the United 
Kingdom should assume a portion of the public debt of 
Newfoundland, the present government could only return 
the same negative ,-mswer as the last. Tims both Liber.ils 
and Conservatives have declared that the British I ax- 
payer is immovably opposed to aiding a colony in distrtrss, 
by ;iturning any monetary obligations.— a libel on the 
people of Great Britain, when Canada was quite willing 
to assume the responsibility of 3 of that debt, if the mother- 
country would assume that of the remaining third. 

Newfoundland merits better treatment, for she holds a 
peculiar position. She appeals to British sentiment as 
the first-born of her long list of glorious colonies. Her 
geographical position makes her an invaluable connecting- 
link with Canada, which is perhaps the most active of 
Britain’s colonies, and with our cousins in the United 
States, with whom we eannot draw too dose the bonds of 
union. She Is an important terminus for our postal and 
telegraphic communications with all that lies west of the 
Atlantic. The island—the tenth in die world for slkc— 

* At the closest last Session, this little subsidy was severely crib cued. 
The Conservatives had nothing to say in its favour, and denounced it as 
lmconsdtntiunal; anti the Libertls, who were responsible for ft, were absent 
front the ■ | j jnB lVTien party poll lies malte members of Parliamen t so 
extremely careful of the Ln-paprra' money, the two parties iceru not to be 
surSicientJy in touch with the Baiba to know that dieese-parinf; U despised 
am! that the Imperial itwtioci is still alive in the British people. 
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IS ™ [ Y i smalfer than England, Is J larger than Ireland, 
and is twice as big as Denmark,-—is capable of much 
greater development than it has yet attained and is rich 
in natural products—mines, forests, and a fertile soil, while 
its fisheries are notoriously extensive and profitable. Yet 
she has not only not been even fairly developed,—she has 
been systematically kept back and sacrificed at every turn 
by the Imperial Government, The recent crisis has. no 
doubt, had several causes,—among them too easy borrow¬ 
ing and too lavish expenditure^ the hurricane of 1892 which 
injured its fishing fleets, and the later fire at St, John's. But 
underlying the whole question of her w elfare are the French 
Pishing Rights, the bane of the Island, which paralyse all 
her efforts for progress and obstruct all her development 
Discovered by John Cabo; in 14.07, she seems to have 
been bur little prized by England from the very first: for 
it was not till 1583 that Sir Humphrey Gilbert took formal 
possession, in the name of Queen Elizabeth ; and for the 
next 30 years nothing more was done. Others however, 
had already found out her value ; and numerous vessels 
frequented ht:r prolific shores during the fishing season. 

1 57 “> the number of fishing vessels employed were, 
French 1 go, Spanish ioo, Portuguese 50 and English 50. 

1 he Spaniards and Portuguese soon dropped off, being 
attracted by the more profitable gold and silver ventures of 
South America : and, except for a few vessels from the 
Basque Provinces, the Newfoundland fisheries were divided 
between the French and the English. At first the former 
predominated; but gradually, yet surely, the English first 
equalled and then exceeded them. In (593, Sir Walter 
Raleigh called Newfoundland “the stay and support of 
the western counties of England "; and her fisheries, by 
furnishing a training ground for England's hardy and 
daring sea-dogs, helped greatly in fostering that spirit of 
enterprise and love of the sea which laid, In that age, the 
solid foundation of England's future naval greatness and 
supremacy on the ocean. 
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In 1600, tils annual value of the fisheries was slated at 

i00,000, giving employment to some 2,000 men and 
boys, in 300 vessels, which in t'615 had increased to 250, 
Hut at first those who frequented these fisheries were 
merely birds of passage, going and returning in due season, 
and not allowed to winter on the island under a penalty 
ot ^100 per man. No settlements were allowed* The 
tlr>L attempt at colonization made unsuccessfully in 1609, 
by John Gray, a Bristol merchant, was followed up by 
Lord Baltimore and Sir David Ktrke: but the merchants 
of England who owned the vessels that went to Newfound¬ 
land were positively averse to such settlements, as they 
would naturally diminish their profits; and they were 
powerful Still, a valuable situation cannot always be kept 
a desert; settlements arose, slowly and almost surrepti¬ 
tiously. Though their rights were not acknowledged nor 
their ventures aided, though they were left without govern¬ 
ment. protection or justice and were subjected, from time 
to time, to violence by foreigners and fellow-countrymen 
alike, Newfoundland’s settlers slowiy increased til] they 
begun to take a pan in the fisheries for which alone the 
island was then considered of any value. 

The English government, however, while systematically 
opposed to the colonization of Newfoundland by the 
British and putting—strange as it now seems to us— 
every possible obstacle in its way, both directly and in* 
directly, were, from an early date* singularly generous in 
making concessions at her expense to foreigners. Thus 
in the very infancy of the colony, the English government 
commuted the hist of that long senes of astounding 
blunders which have acted all through as the main check 
on the development and progress of Newfoundland. 
Though the island had been formally taken possession ol 
by England, and no one contested her absolute right to 
it. yet, without the slightest cause arising or the smallest 
consideration being given, England, in 1635, granted to 
French fishermen formal permission to dry their catch of 
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cod-fish on the coasts of the island, on payment of a 5 ^ 
duty. From this time down to August, 1895, the history 
of Newfoundland consists in the ever-increasing encroach¬ 
ments of the French, the successive timid concession by 
the British Government of whatever they chose to demand, 
and the continual sacrifice of the interests of the island. 

Jt is most interesting to see how beautifully French 
ingenuity worked on English good-nature and stupidity, 
from this hopeful beginning. The French soon begged 
oft the 5 % duty, and were thus put on a footing of 
perfect equality with our own fishermen. Then looking 
about for settlements, and thus practically denying the 
territorial rights of England, the French seized on Pla¬ 
centia in 1660: fortified it. and worked From it as a 
centre for other settlements. An English attack on it 
failed in 1662: and the French retaliated in 1663 by 
capturing Si. John's and all Newfoundland, except 
Carbon ear and Bonavista, whence they were repulsed. 

1 he peace of Ryswick (1697) absurdly restored the former 
condition of affairs, leaving the island divided between 
French and English. England was too blind to see that 
the two nations could not possibly share the island peace¬ 
ably. and consequently failed to insist on the absolute 
expulsion of France. Though defeated in war. France 
had carried the day at the making of peace. This w» ak 
yielding of her territorial rights in Newfoundland by 
England only increased the desire of France for more. 
Quarrels were continual; armed encounters frequently 
Occurred: and attempts to seise the whole island and 
expel the English were often repeated, repulsed and again 
renewed. 

Meanwhile, despite the systematic opposition of Eng¬ 
land. settlements continued to be made. There was a 
theoretical prohibition to settle within 6 miles of the coast; 
all settlers were considered " squatters ** without any right 

occupied ; houses built—except 
by special license—could be pulled down. All kinds of 
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obstacles were invented and perpetuated, many continuing 
in force dll 1814, and some as late as 1S20. There were 
no magistrates, no administrative officials, no judges, no 
government of any kind. An Act of Parliament ordained 
that each year the Captain of the first vessel that arrived 
for the fishery should become '■ Admiral" for that season 
and Magistrate with absolute power, He allotted to each 
ship, as it came, its special drying-grounds, one year's occu¬ 
pation giving no special right for the next ; and all dis¬ 
putes, of every nature, were decided by this " Admiral," 
from whose decision there was no appeal. 

This happy state of things continued till 1729, when 
Osborne was appointed the first Governor of Newfound¬ 
land, hy an Order in Council but when he tried to assert 
his authority, it was discovered that one more blunder had 
been committed. The “Admiral." acting under an Act 
Ol Parliament, was, of course, above the Governor who 
could show only an Order in Council 1 But as we are not 
here concerned with the internal history of Newfoundland. 
1 shall not pursue this subject further. This much was 
necessary to show the state of affairs in Newfoundland and 
the circumstances of the Colony about the date of the 
Peace of Utrecht. Chaos reigned. There was no regular 
government. the number of settlers was barely 4,000; 
the island was unexplored ; its west coast was supposed to 
be barren and devoid of riches ; there was ample room for 
outsiders to come and fish without hampering die resi¬ 
dents: and England at the lime seemed anxious only to 
use the island for her own fishermen during the season 
and to prevent, by every possible means, its becoming a 
Colony. Let us now return to the French. 

Their long struggle for the possession of Newfoundland 
ended for a time with the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. The 
state of affairs then existing in the island, f have just 
described. Before the ratification of die treaty its sense¬ 
less violation of British rights in the island had raised a 
storm of objections ; and protests were made, against the 
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concession of any fishing or drying rights to the French, 
by the Board of Trade, the western merchants, all our 
North American colonies, all the Newfoundlanders, and 
every naval officer who had served on the coast. All in 
vain. That I reaty was ratified and France acquired a 
right which, though it might have perhaps done little harm 
when confined to its strict letter, has in the facile hands 
of the French, been so skilfully manipulated as to cripple 
the undoubtedly great resources and to paralyze the advance 
of Newfoundland* "To-day we suffer," says Judge 
Prowse, “ for the base treachery of Queen Anne's 
ministry." 

Treaty iif ( V recAf. — 1713. 

11 Article JCfitt—TTx laUnil called Newfoundland. mill the adjacent 
islands, shall from this time forward belong of right win illy to Creai Britain, 
mu) to tint end the town and fortress of L'ijcenita. and whau-v-r Hhcr 
(ilace3 in the laid island are in the possession of the French, skill be 
yielded and given up, within seven tuontli* from the exchange of ihe 
ratification af tliis treaty, or woa« if possible by the mint Christian King 
to those who hivc 3 Commission from the ijttceci of threat Britain for that 
purjiose- Nor ?h*Tl the m&i Christian King, his heirs and successors, or 
any of limit subject?, at any time hereafter lay claim 10 any right to tfre 
said island of islands, or to any part of it or them. Moreover, it ahull not 
it* Iswful fhr die subjects of France to fortify any place in the said island 
of Newfoundland, or to erect any building there, besides stages mode ol 
hoards and hut* necessary and usual for dry ins; of fish, or to resort to rile 
Mid island beyond the rime necessary for fishing and drying of ark Bn: 
it shall be Allowed to the subjects of France to mtth fish, and to dry them 
on land its that port only, and in no other besides that, of the said iik-id 
of Newfoundland which stretches from the plan* tnH«l Uonavbu to 
the northern point of the said island, and from (hence tunning down Irma 
the western side, reaches as far as the place called Point Riche. But the 
bland oiled Cape Bittern, a* at*, all 01 hers, both in the mouth of the 
rive 1 St Lawrence, and in the gulf of the suae name, shall hereafter belong 
of right to the French, and the mow Chrisuan King shall have all manner 
ol’ liberty to fortify any place or place* there." 

We must time here that France was asked to grant 
equal rights of fishing at Cape Breton to British fishcr- 

4 A* showing how slow has been her pnogrni, *c term that there were- 
no Governor rill *717, no post office and nu newspaper till *805, no roads 
tilt 1815, no representative government till rB35, no mines discovered U1I 
'*S?s no tieologjcsl lurvey till tSfij, no steam narvjptiqm dll 1873, no 
railway till rfi&st, no dry dock, rill rf&a. 
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men; but she very sensibly and rightly refused, expressly 
because this would lead to '*continual <]uarrds. In spite 
of this open declaration, the English government made its 
own surrender, France and England, however, were soon 
again at war; and when peace was restored by the treaty 
of Paris, in 1763, the former concessions were confirmed, 
notwithstanding fresh protests; and, in addition, England, 
while retaining Cape lire tom gave up to France S, Pierre 
and Miquelon, under conditions which the French, as is 
notorious, have not observed, even while demanding more 
than their pound of flesh from the English. 

Trtzfy t)j Purity —-1763, 

"Jntik r.—Ths subjects of France shall have the liberty of Eihin* 
and <1 tying on a part of the coasts of the island of Newfoundland, mdr a* 
it L* specified in the 13th article in the Treaty of Utrecht, which srticle is 
rcnnired and continued by the present treaty (except wha: relates to ihe 
island of Cape Breton as well as to the other islands and coasts in the 
mouth and in the gulf of Sl Ltwicnee) and His Britannic Majesty consent* 
to leave to the subjects of the most Christian King the fibeitv of fishing m 
die gulf of St. Lawrence, on condition that the subjects of t rance do not 
exercise the said fishery but at the distance of three leagues from all the 
comis belonging to Great Britain as well as those of the continent 11 those 
or Hie islands situated in the said gulf of St. Lawrence And a* ^Jiat 
rchiles to the fishery on the coast of the island of Cape Breton out of ih r 
tmt « uU > Ibc ttuhjecm of the tnom Christian Kim; shall not be pennitted p, 
c-tejrisc the -aid fishery hut ai the distance of fifteen leagues front sl e 
poail of Ihc island of Cape Breton, and the fishery on the coasts of w., 
bcotia or Acadia, and everywhere else out of the laid gulf dsall femajn on 
the foot of former treat is. 

“ Arikh VI— The King of Gteat^Brttaiti cedes the ialumls of St Pierre 
and Miquelon in lull right to hii mom Chrmhn Majesy, to serve as a 
shelter to the French fishermen, and his said moat Christian Majesty 
engages not to fortify the said blinds, to met no building upon them 
but merely for the convenience of the fishery, and to keep upon them 1 
guard of fifty men only lor the police." 

One cannot but wonder here, why the limits of distance 
fixed for other British coasts are not extended to New¬ 
foundland, though difficulties had often arisen in the 
interval. Yet another war was ended by the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, 1783, when the former stipulations wen. re-enacted, 
with a modification of the coast limit. 
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Treaty of Vtrsaiilti — 1783 . 

'* ArtuU /K—Hi* Mujesty the King i>f Great Sir Em in is maintained in 
his right to the island of Newfoundland and U* the adjacent islands, as the 
whole were assured In him by the t^lb article of the Treaty of Utrecht ; 
excepting the islands of St. f’iens and Miquelon, which are ceded in full 
right by the present Treaty to his most Christian Majesty. 

"Arikh V .—fits Majesty, the most Christian King, in order to prevent 
the quarrels which have hitherto arisen between the two nations of England 
and Fiance, consent? 10 renounce the right of fishing, which belongs 10 
bint in virtue of lire alortsaid article of the Treaty of Utrecht, from Cape 
Bon aviso* to Cape at. John, situated on the camera coast of Newfoundland, 
in JO - N.L , and his Majesty the King of Great Britain consents, on hia 
par* thai the fishery assigned to the subjects of his mat Christian Majesty, 
beginning at the said Gape St, John, pairing to the north, end descending 
by the sestet# coast of die island of Newfoundland, shall extend to the 
pi ace called Cape Kay situated its -17’ 15 S.L The French fishermen 
■halt enjoy the fishery *hich is assigned to them by the present ankle, as 
ttiev had ihc right to enjoy that which *ji assigned to them by the I rtuiy 
of U1 fee hi, 

,r Artiste VL —With regard to the fishery in th= gal: of St. i^iwrenee, the 
Fieireb bhaii continue to exercise it, coaforaiaUy to the 5th article o! ihe 
Treaty of Paris." 

This is a further concession to French wishes, modi¬ 
fying thfr extent of the Treaty chores, to make the fisheries 
more convenient from St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

To this silly treaty was added 3. yet more famous 
Declaration, so badly worded as to enable the French to 
twist one of its phrases into signifying that they have an 
exclmswe. instead of a merely concurrent, right of fishing 
and drying on the part of the coast allotted to them. 
Again France scored against England. 

Jkdaradvn of Hi1 Britwtnii Jfxjttiy. 

“The King having entirely agreed with his most Christian Majesty, upon 
tbe articles of the definite freely, will seek every means, which dtfill not 
only insure the execution thereof with hi* accnSTomed good fniih *nd 
punctuality, and will beside# give, on his part, ad possible efficacy to the 
principles which shall prevent even the teas foundation of dispute for the 
future. 

«To this end. and in order that the fishermen of the two nations may 
not -ivt fain* for dully quarrels, his Britannic Majesty wiil take the most 
positive mcJjurii tw pievctilimt hi subject# from hiUtniplts^ in any 
manner, by their com petition, the fislicry of the French, during the temporary 
ciercisc of it which is grunted to them upon the cores of (he islands of 
Srefoamlhud, but he will, fur this purpose, cause the fixed settlements 
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which shall be formed there to be kwwihL His Britannic Majesty will 
give order* that the French fishermen be not incommoded in culling the 
wood necessary for I he repair of their scaffolds, huts, and fishing vessels, 

41 The i Jib article of the Treaty of Utrecht, and the method of carrying 
oo the fishery, which has at all times been acknowledged, shall be the plait 
upon which the fisher}' shall be carried on there, ft shall not be deviated 
from by either party, the French fishermen building only their scaffolds, 
confining themselves to the repair of thejr fishing vessels, and not wintering 
there; the subjects of his Britannic Majesty on their part, not moletting >n 
any manner the French fishermen during their fishing, nor injuring their 
scaffolds during their absence. The King of Great Britain in ceding the 
island* of St. Pierre and Miquelon to [-'ranee, regards them us ceded lrir 
the purpose of serving as a real shelter to the French fishermen, and in 
fill! confidence tliai these possession* will not become an object of jealousy 
between the two nations, and that the fishery between the ^aid islands and 
that of Newfoundland shall he limited to the middle of the channel. 

<L. S.) "Given at Versailles, the jrd Sept., i&;v (Sd.) Marches! via," 

Cjtfirirr-Dtrlaratirn of hii m,nt Chriitian Afajtsty, 

“The principles which have guided the King in the whole course of the 
negotiations which preceded the rc-esuhluhmefli of peare, ntiial have 
convinced the King of Great Britain lhat hit Majesty lias had ro other 
desigri than to render it solid and lasting by preventing, a* milch *s possible, 
m ths four quart tJ--. .if die world, every mbjei i of din lenitin unrJ quarrel. 

11 The King of Great Britain undoubtedly places too much confidence 
in the Uprightness of his Majesty's intcnrions, not to r.-ly upon his constant 
attention to prevent the bland* of St. Pierre and Miquelon from becoming 
an object of jealousj- between the two nations. 

"As to the fishery on the coast of Newfoundland which has been the 
object of the new arraiigemems settled by the two sovereignupon this 
matter it is sufficient!*, ascertained by the Jtli article of -he Treaty ..f |> cace 
signed this day and by the declaration likewise delivered today by h, s 
Britannic Mj jetty’s Ambassador Extraordinary ,i»d Plenipotentiary; and 
111* -Majesty declares that he is fully satisfied on this head. 

“ It* regard to the fishery between the island of Newfoundland and those 
of St, Pierre and Miquelon, it is not to be carried on by either party but 
to the middle of the channel; anti his Majesty will give the most positive 
orders that the French fishermen shall not go beyond this Line. His 
Majesty is firmly persuaded that the King of Great Britain will give like 
orders to the English fishermen. 

fL S.j 11 Given at Versailles, Sept 3, r;Sj Gjuviea he VERCfcNNES." 

It is impossible to condemn too strongly this absurd and 
unjust declaration, which postpones the rights of Newfound¬ 
landers iq those gratuitously given to the French, and, while 
admitting that these lead to “ daily quarrels,” actually 
going the length of promising forcibly to coerce British 
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subjects for the benefit of foreigners, Tbe French yield 
nothing but take everything. Why, again one asks, is 
no shore limit fixed for fishing, as on Other shores, and 
even on the Newfoundland coast opposite the two islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon ? 

The French Revolution now followed \ and when 
Napoleon made the too short-lived peace of Amiens 
{i$02), all former rights were confirmed to the French in 
Newfoundland. But they gained nothing new-; and the w ord 
" exclusive" which Joseph Bonaparte particularly wished, 
to have inserted in the treaty, was rejected once more, as 
at Versailles. The Napoleonic wars concluded by the 
Treaties of Paris, 1814 and 1815. which left matters as 
they had theoretically stood and still stand. 

Trw&ty fif 

*■ Arffrb FfH.— His Britannic Majr&ry t stipulating far himself und his 
allies* engages to restore to his most Christian Majesty, wiiliin the term 
which snail be hereafter fired, the cotonics, fisheries, factories, and esul> 
Ibhmente of every kind which were possessed by France on the isc January 
I79t, Lb the sea* and on tlie continents of America Africa, and Ada* with 
the exception, howijTcf, of I he Silamls of Tobago and St_ Lucie, and she 
Isle of France and its dependencies, especially Rodrigues ond Lea Schelly 
which fcmal eotoaie* md possession* Ida m<m Christian Majesty cede* 
to full right mill sovereignty to hts Tlriiaame ALijeny. rnid al&n the portion 
of Sl Dntnifigu ceded to France by she Treaty of Bide and which his 
nwt Christian Majesty to* Oft* in full tight and sovereignty to his Catholic 
Majesty. 

lh Artitk ATI—The French right of fishery ujion she Great Bank of 
Newfoundland, upon the coasts of the island of that name, and of the 
adjacent islands in the gull of St- Lawrence^ shall be placed upon the 
footing in which it stood in ngr." 

Trmh if/Farts —*815. 

* Awiidt XL —'The Treaty of Paris, of the 15th May jSix and the final 
act of the congress of Vienna, of the 9th June* 1815, are eonfimld, and 
ehmEJ be maintained to all such enactments which shall aot have. been 
modified by Lhc micEcs of Uic present treaty."' 

Practically* however, things have gone on from bad to 
worse, VVhtte the increase in the population of New- 
kijridlund and their natural desire to develop its resources 
in all jiarts of their country—and the treaty shores are 
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particularly capable of such development,—have made the 
burden annually more and more intolerable to them, the 
F rench, on their part, have gone on continually stretching 
their pretensions, till now they have reached the dimax. 
The original permission has been advanced to the dignity 
of an exclusive right to fish on those coasts, including the 
right 10 compel the Royal navy to remove, if necessary 
by force, any British or Newfoundland fisherman against 
whom any Frenchman may deposit a complaint, which he 
is not called on to substantiate, which the British fisherman 
is not allowed to disprove, which the naval officer has not 
the power to investigate, but which he is, nevertheless 
ordered to act upon, O how often must the gallant and 
patriotic hearts of honest Jack Tar and his brave officers 
have burned with rage within them, in executing such 
unjust orders I* lusted of protecting British fishermen 
against The French, or compelling both parties to fish 
peaceably side by side were that possible, or holding fairly 
balanced the scale of justice between the two, or even 
honestly protecting the French against British aggression 
^all which would be intelligible,—the sole duty of the 
Royal navy there is to receive complaints from the French 
and to harass the British fishermen at the request of — 
and ever,- frenchman. Alreays denied .,n paper by the 
Impend Government, this exclusive right has been en- 
forced continually, by their order and our navy. 

The right to dry fish gn dm island, between two fixed 
points of the coast,-including | of the whole and the best 
third.-has been expand* into . preposterous claim to 
hail a nine ail along that coast, to be used at will and 
10 the exclusion of all British fishermen or settles 
whose presence there is made an interference," and as 
such opposed to their Treaty rights ' This too, dented on 
* Three ships—one & cruiser— are annually nation*,! m w, 1- ~ 

tv 'Mwtiect ’ jhe fisheries, with ord«* given them from th* AdmtodS. 
bui on whom the responsibly of dating them re**, i* W, ' J ' 
ponetrabtv 1 departmental sect* « the corresponding flre m he )'T 
ofEee, about the tender for the India Councils Bilk * d 

Bn 2 
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paper, has been in practice yielded by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, This absurd claim is based not on the Treaties 
or even the Versailles Declaration, as a glance at them 
proves, but on the contention, as audacious as it is ground- 
less, that France's right of fishing on the coast assigned to 
her is only part of her ancient sovereignty over the whole 
island which she retained (quotha 1) In ceding the soil to 
England and which she has never weakened or alienated •* 

The original Cod-fish of the Treaties has been made, 
as Newfoundland discovered and started each new indus¬ 
try. to comprise whatever the French pleased. They 
claimed the herring-fish try and Britain yielded ; then they 
iv I shed to catch salmon, and Britain said " welcome " ; next 
they wanted lobsters and Britain went on her knees; they 
insisted on establishing factories and once more Britain 
grovelled in the dust before them. This Iasi encroachment 
—contrary to the express wording of all the Treaties,—- 
instead of :i sternly peremptory negative, was met smilingly 
by a gratuitous proposal for a needless arbitration and a 

* laud Salisbury usually repHeii to ibis extraordinary travel!)' of facts 
with an elaborate rejoinder Lord Rosebery haps- done no better. In 
1885, M. dc Freyrinct gave orders 11 to beire all intttmtnous of fkhing 
belonging to foreigners, i'j nr otherwise,, who *hill Sidi on thi* 

part of the coast which is merred for om use. 1 To thta Lord Rosebery 
replied ; . hut l ■rannot refrain from deprecating more particularly 

the diim pul forward Ity your gorennneiil to ignore the tern Tonal jurisdb 
lion flowing from the rights of the Untish Crown over the whole of die 
Jslmd, . „ /' [A sweetly pretty word du^-^nni^/] Aod further on : 
■* There eaft be no doubt that the inhabitants must nm p interrupt by their 
competition 1 the French fishermen; but Her Majesi/i Government can 
hardly bellrm fpt^r moocetit I though there vu the dciprLdi before his 
eves !) that the French Government could intend to apply Jin them the 
term 1 ford|pcr, J o? to question the right of the cdonUli to procure the 
mem* of mb ihotiw by fishing oft their ceati, so long as they dq not 
inrerfrre with the Treaty right* of the French fishermen Such 4 rbitn 
bn nt> procodent in history and would be not only repugnant to reason 
hot opposed to she practice of years, and to the aefua! tentis of the treaty p " 
etc If by fishing, why mit also by tilling, mining and generally seitling f 
Yn » tile 4i 1883, m tpire of all paper denials of France 1 * pretended 
rrghEk, cuneesvMni o* land tm the Treaty shore were only given 111 subject 
to the Treaty right* of France." 
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modus vivendi in the interval, which practically gave the 
French all that even they dared to pretend to. This 
Lobster question needs a few more words. 

Begun in 1880, there were already 40 British factories for 
canning lobsters in 1887, nor till 1887 did the French claim 
a right to catch and can lobsters on the Treaty shore.* 
The Newfoundlanders have, on this point, argued that 
lobsters are not fish but crustaceans, and are, therefore, not 
included in the treaty term to “catch fish " ; this point, how- 
ever, should undoubtedly be dismissed, as it is not on such 
hair-splitting principles that the great question of Newfound- 
lands rights and wrongs is to be settled, if the French 
are to continue fishing there as now, it matters little 
whether they try for cod, lobster or shrimps. But the 
claim they made regarding the lobster fishery, extended 
much further; it included the erection of factories for 
canning them. These, being, of their own nature, per¬ 
manent structures, not coming under the head of stages 
or huts, cannot he erected anywhere in Newfoundland by 
the French without flagrant and evident violation of the 
express words of those treaties which they are continually 
invoking. That, however, was a small matter for the 
French: they claimed to catch lobsters and to build 
factories lor canning them, and to prevent the British from 
doing both, where the French did not wish it. They insisted 
on the closure of certain British factories and they were 
closed. They objected to the British catching lobsters in 
certain places they chose to name, and our navy carried 
out thdr orders, One of the owners of one such a factory 
brought an action against the poor naval officer who had 
been acting according to his orders 1 and the Law Courts 
decided that since the Act of Parliament, 1835, constituting 
Newfoundland a self-governing Colony, British officers 
cannot legally enforce such treaty rights. 

Meanwhile the French, not content with local vexation, 

* This new trouble was raised in retaliation for the Newfoundland Baits 
Act, noticed further on. 
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Said thetr case diplomatically before our Foreign Office. 
The Foreign Secretary rose to the "fiy" like any fish. He 
agreed to reserve the principles of the lobster fishery’ and 
its adjuncts about factories for canning to a future arbitra¬ 
tion, pending which the Trench could both catch what 
lobsters they liked and can them in factories already 
existing before a certain date, but no new factories were 
to be erected r except by mutual consent and in exactly 
equal numbers) by either party. This idiotic betrayal of 
rights which the Foreign Office exists only to guard 
naturally raised a storm in Newfoundland ami the neigh¬ 
bouring colonics : public meetings were held and protests 
carried. The Imperial Government,, however, strained the 
full powers of the constitution to impose on Newfoundland 
their unjust modus vtvettdi, which meant death to one of its 
rising industries and paralysis to all. The French having got 
all they wanted have deferred tile arbitration, our Foreign 
Office does nothing further in the matter, and Newfound¬ 
land decline s, very rightly and naturally, to pass any jjer- 
m merit measure for perpetuating an injustice, for which, 
were the machinery not obsolete and were the requisite 
pluck and money forthcoming, its author should be im¬ 
peached at the bar of the House of Lords. The French 
have since followed up their victory by compelling the 
Royal navy to obstruct British Lobster fishing.—by claim¬ 
ing to bring in, free of duty, as much of anything as they 
please on the I reaty shores, and by protesting against the 
extension of the railway to half a mile of those shores, as 
a corollary <*i their absurd contention that it is theirs—a 
reserved remnant of their former sovereignty over the 
island. I have passed over numerous recent vexations. 

There arc two distinct fisheries connected with New¬ 
foundland,—the Bank and the Shore fisheries. The 
former is prosecuted on the Bank of Newfoundland, an 
extensive raised plateau of the Atlantic, south of the 
Island itself; and it is free to all comers of all nations, and 
among these are large numbers of Frenchmen, whose 
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centres of operations are the Islands of S. Pierre and 
Miquelon. This the French value less for the fish they 
catch than for the training it is supposed to give their men 
and fit them for their navy. They are welcome to the 
fish they can catch and the sailors they can make r let 
them, by all means continue and even increase both and 
be—happy! The Bank fisheries are not at all concerned 
in the Newfoundland French Treaty Rights, except indi¬ 
rectly, inasmuch as that Island commands the supply of 
bait, without which the Bank fishery cannot be prosecuted # 
Newfoundland both can and will regulate the sale of this 
commodity as may suit the interests of her people, k 
is a domestic concern; and should France iiueriere by any 
forcible act. the Imperial Government which has so often 
used the Royal Navy to crush the rights of Newfoundland 
at foreign bidding must, at least once; use it for the more 
legitimate purpose of seeing that the Baits Acs not 
contravened. 

But it is to the Shore Fisheries that the French Treaty 
Rights refer, which the arrogance of the French anti the 
increase of Newfoundland have now carried beyond the 
limit of all patience. Regarding these rights—the theo¬ 
retical existence of which all admit,—we must examine 
both their extent and the actual practical side. 

T. The right to catch and dry fish was not an exclusive 
right; it rati concurrently with the natural and indefeasible 
rights of the owners—the British and the Newfound¬ 
landers. At Versailles and Amiens, France sought to have 

*■ I need merely touch on iltis subject. Finding that French bountib* 
3sirK»ljr injured ibdr own fisheries the Newfoundlanders passed an Act 
in r8S&, tty which the sale of bait was subjected 10 a heavy licence du y 
which by rendering it more expensive would act -u a cuumeurpooe to the 
French bounties given purposely to injure I heir trade The Imperii! 
Government vetoed the Act, hut it was re-enacted with improvements in 
i&&|. The French say it has injured their fisheries and cite the quantities 
taken, while die Newfoundlanders declare that this is but a just ccmnter- 
siroke to balance the injurious action of the French bounty system. The 
French cannot claim 10 catch bait —lTi.it would nol be catching fish and 
drying them, in the terms of the treaty; and it h a thousand pities that 
inexorable necessity drives some Newfoundlander* to sell bait to them- 
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the word ''exclusive put in the treaty, but Tailed ; and 
that failure, duly chronicled in the Record Office, suffices 
to put completely out of court this claim to an exclusive 
right. It was never granted ; when sought to be formally 
worded it was refused: and the proclamations of the 
Governors of Newfoundland, from 1713 to 1783. for 
regulating the shore fisheries, show that neither in theory 
nor in practice was it admitted at the beginning, till the 
Imperial Government gradually gave way to French 
encroachments. 

3, Their right therefore, to catch and dry fish is only 
concurrent with that of the British and Newfoundlanders, 
neither party interfering with and obstructing the other. 
1 he British neither have wished nor been allowed by the 
Royal navy to obstruct French fishermen ; but the French 
have, by their complaints, made the Royal navy render 
British fisheries impossible on the Treaty shores, 

3. There neither was nor could be given the shadow 
oi a title to ihu ownership or permanent holding of land-— 
no matter how small. The French may land and erect 
temporary huts and stages for drying their fish ; hut they 
ma\ not slay longer than the fishery lasts, nor build per¬ 
manent structures. The land belongs to Britain and the 
Newfoundlanders, who can, therefore, settle where they 
like on 11. except on ground actually occupied for the time 
by the french. It stands to reason that the French can 
carry on their operations only on land that is unoccu¬ 
pied ; and consequently, as the British population and 
settlements increase, French rights must, of their own nature, 
diminish to the point of absolute extinction. There is not 
a w ord in the Treaties, of the half-mile limit from the 
coast, absurdly claimed by France, Her unblushing un¬ 
truth in this statement should have been met by a curt, 
Stem and peremptory denial, instead of the elaborate 
ceuntcr-statement of Lord Salisbury , which proved nothing 
that was not already well known to all panics, and served 
on.y u> emphasize the weakness of our Foreign Office. 
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4. The right to catch ant! dry fish has been expressly 
restricted to the fishing “as previously carried on," that 
is to cod-fishing. Hence no right was given to catch 
herrings, salmon, or lobster,—later industries which were 
then unknown and consequently could not have been 
included in the Treaties. 

3. As catching fish for bait is not “catching fish and 
drying them," that industry, too, is reserved to our own 
people and no right to it was given to the French. 

6. The canning, too, of fish, as a subsequent industry, 
then unknown, could not have been included in the French 
rights, and the French cannot therefore use the shores or 
Newfoundland for that purpose. 

7. As all permanent building, including factories, is 
absolutely and expressly forbidden to the French on the 
Treaty shores, their erection of lobster factories is clearly 
against the wording of the Treaties and consequently 
utterly untenable and unwarrantable. In the teeth of this 
self-evident fact, our Foreign Office gave away the un¬ 
doubted right of Newfoundland to exclude French factories 
and then strained the constitution of Great Britain to coerce 
a self-governing Colony to submit to the injustice inflicted 
on it, by a grave dereliction of manifest duty which it is 
now fashionable to call a mere “error of judgment/ - 

5, and most notable of all. From the fuss made over 
them by France and by our own Foreign Office, we 
might imagine that, on the part of France, there were at 
stake tremendous interests, vast investments of capital, 
large numbers of vessels and immense hosts of fishermen. 
Not at nil: the French Shore Fisheries, long tn a state 
of decline despite every effort to perpetuate them, are now 
practically dead, and only a semblance of life is maintained 
in them—as by Galvani in his frog—by heavy subsidies 
from France for their continuance. Not more than S 
vessels, with at most joo souls on beard,* touch about 4 

* 1 hare tried everywhere but in ram, to get preriit ttaijsUcs ua this 
most uta] point, Newfoundland has no Agent in London . neither Judge 
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points on the coast, during only 3 months of the year ! 
And even these would give the whole game up, did they 
not receive from the I* reach Government what are euphuis- 
ttcaJly termed “ bounties ” but are in reality bribes posi- 
timely paid to these few fishermen to continue a nominal 
and useless right, maintained solely for the purpose of 
annoyance and to perpetuate a nuisance. The T re aty 
coant now numbers t *,000 inhabitants, returning two mem¬ 
bers to the Legislature; it is rich and productive and 
capable of great development: a railroad almost connects 
it with the Centre, East and South-east parts of the 
Island; mining, lumbering, and agriculture, not to mention 
fishing, could lie advantageously followed and would enrich 
the inland and its inhabitants. K very thing is ripe for pro 
gress. Uni !• rench Treaty Rights bar the way, 

Forsooth 1 

I‘or the sake of a hundred Frenchmen, who would not 
go there unless expressly paid to do so in order to worry 
England, and who could make a better living on the 
Bank fisheries, the entire welfare of the island is sacrificed, 
us resources lie undeveloped, its seas tmfished. its coasts 
unoccupied, its fields untitled, its minerals unsought, its 
forests uncut. As Judge Prowse has well said, a great 
part 01 the island, discovered in 1497. is still a “ primaeval 
wilderness, thanks to the British Imperial Government. 
To quote Judge Prowse further: “All English Govern¬ 
ments have been too conciliatory with France, they put up 
with flagrant violations of international laws and courtesies 
which Germany would not tolerate for a moment" (p. 541). 
Tj threats, compulsion, Jorct ma/enre, and a straining of 
the constitution they systematically persecute, oppress and 
injure British subjects and sacrifice their rights, to tick the 
dust before the feet of France, Prok, fmdor! And this 
British Imperial Government and its officials prate glibly 


^rowsf nor the Nenffmndland rMegateV book not Mr. M. Harvey speaks 

t U *' t y 1 ^ fa ,he !exl > if| d the raftknjtdury printers know of no 
reeenj returns gm thi* lubjest. 
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to the Colonies of imperial Federation, and imperial 
Defence and Imperial greatness, But we may welt ask. 
Why should the Colonies seek a closer Federation with 
Britain, if she will give them no help and will not dare to 
maintain their rights against a first-class Power? Why 
should the Colonies contribute for Imperial Defence, when 
its true bulwark, the Royal navy, is used to harass and 
injure British subjects at the mere bidding of foreigners,— 
to violate their rights, destroy their property and injure 
their industries ? Wherein lies the greatness of an Empire 
too weak to resist the most unjust pretension, too timid to 
insist on undoubted rights, too niggardly to give help, too 
miserly to prepare for a necessary war. too senile to find a 
way out of difficulties, and vet ever ready to interfere, with 
blind fatuity, in matters of internal concern in its Colonies 
and Dependencies ? 

Yet neither the Empire nor Great Britain is to blame, 
but our system of party government which sacrifices every¬ 
thing to party votes and party politics. Not from any set 
of ministers, therefore, is [.here a hope of redress for New¬ 
foundland, bin only from sound public opinion, which all 
should try to educate for this purpose : when fully taught 
the rights of the case, the people of Great Britain will soon 
compel ministers to do tardy justice to Newfoundland. It 
is high time. Twenty-two years ago. Lord Kimberley 
wrote as follows:— 

6. Her Majesty’s Government are fully alive to she considera¬ 
tions which render it important that the lung eumiing differences as to the 
French Fulling Rights and the settlements of she so called ■ French Shore 1 
should, if possible, be adjusted—7, They regret that impediments should 
be thrown in the way of the coin Miration of a Urge ponton of valuable 
territory and that the development of the mineral and other resources of 
the Colony . . . should be delayed by the want of a dear understanding 
with the French as to free access on the pan of British settlers, to the sea¬ 
board , , , but, for reasons which your ministers will understand, no 
favourable opportunity has recently presented itself for resumiti^ mrgoeia- 
tions." 

These concluding words, if they have any meaning, 
clearly told Newfoundland that for the well-known reasons 
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of fear of France, and of habitual yielding to French self- 
assertion. the British Government declined to press a matter 
admittedly of immediate necessity ; and so 22 years have 
passed and, while French pretensions have increased and 
the injustice to Newfoundland has become more than ever 
grievous, absolutely nothing has been done to end an 
already over-ripe question. Nay; though Lord Palmer* 
sion, in 1858. had categorically denied the pretended claims 
of France to exclusive rights, yet in August 1S95—57 
years after—they were still enforced against British sub¬ 
jects, at the request of Frenchmen, by the Royal navy 1 
On the 9th November 1SS9, Lord Knutsford wrote, citing 
a former decision— 

" until some fiEsb airangemtnl should have been made with the Frtajcb in 
the matter of tile fisheries, such free access . . . [to the Treaty coasts] . , . 
could not be giu-tD by U .M’s Co veronica I; and with respect to the 
question ut the is* in; of grants nf land unhampered by the condition sub¬ 
jecting such grant* m a rt miration of French Rights, the luemririalht! were 
informed that H.M.'s Government regretted that they were unable in the 
proem posit itm of the I' bhciy question t o meet the wislie* uf iht 
ITirtnoriaJiMi . any favourable opportunity that might present itself for 
arriving at » settlement with the Government of France on the general 
qatition of the Fisheries would not be neglected by H.M. 4 Government.'* 

Six year? have passed ; no opportunity hits been raised or 
used ; and still Rust i: us cxpectat dun: dejlnat amtiis. 

Here, moreover, we have a strange anomaly- While the 
British Foreign OJtkc tells France that Great Britain 
denies absolutely and in toto the pretended claim of 
France to any territorial rights on the Newfoundland 
coasts, the British Colonial Office as positively tells New¬ 
foundlanders that this very claim prevents any unhampered 
grant of land to them on their own island! But the follow¬ 
ing declaration of the Secretary of State to the Governor of 
N ttwkjundlaud, dated t8th March, 1890, caps all former 
errors and fairly takes away one's breath. . . , Neither 
H.M.'a Government, nor the Colonial Legislature have the 
power of declaring what are British and French rights 
respectively. 14 

Who is it. then, that has ? The British Parliament ?— 
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then let it decide at once. Or reason and common sense ? 
Then any one is 3 competent judge, for the wording of the 
treaties is clear. Or must the decision rest absolutely 
and solely with Frenchmen—whether individually or col¬ 
lectively—to claim whatever they choose to be plaintiff, 
judge, law-maker all in one ? 

From the treaty of Utrecht to the present time, successive 
ministries—except when we were actually at war with 
France—have shown not only a disposition (as the New¬ 
foundland Delegates of >$90 mildly said) but an unnatural 
alacrity and a misguided energy to subordinate to political 
and diplomadcal exigencies the undoubted and indefeasible 
rights of British subjects and the welfare, prosperity and 
development of Newfoundland, with which the French 
Fishery' Rights are absolutely incompatible. 

These French "freaty Rights have, all along, been a 
veritable Old Man of the Sea on the neck of Newfound¬ 
land* But Sinclbad at last recovered his freedom by slay¬ 
ing the Old Man. and Newfoundkind must now be freed by 
extinguishing these Rights—in an honest, open, fair and 
reasonable way. 

Strangely enough, all who treat the subject scrupulously 
declare that the Rights being secured by Treaty must 
endure for ever—unless France yields them * This is 
again51 reason- There is no more eternal! duration for 
Treaties than for any other thing on earth. They must, it 
is true, be faithfully observed so long as they ought in 
justice and reason to exist—no longer. When circum¬ 
stances have changed so radically as to render them in¬ 
jurious and unjust to one or other of the people, there 
comes in the maxim, Suprema lex, sa/u$ populi , and the 

♦The Rcvd M Harvey wines: •*England cannot accomplish im¬ 
possibilities : she cannot disregard hot Treaty oblig-Jikins mid she has nt> 
power to compel France to forego her Treaty Right*, England is in 
honour bound to enforce observance in Newfoundland oi her Treaty 
engagements, whatever they may be.* The People's 1 ’clegatw front 
Newfoundland suggest the offer to France of termor) in Sierra Leone, or 
i’omtnica, for the voluntary rduufubhiuem of her rights in Newfoundland. 
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\ reaties must then be honestly denounced, and, after due 
notice and fair compensation, be firmly and definitively can* 
celled. These particular Treal ies have already been allowed 
to continue too long : the youngest Treaty is 80 years old 
and the first permission, 330! The population from less 
than 4,000 has passed 200,000; the almost desert island 
is a self-governing Colony; its unexplored regions have 
been found to contain great wealth ; its sons require—and 
very naturally—to be put in absolute and unrestricted 
possession of their whole property ; and (a most important 
consideration) the French shore Fishery, from a substantial 
industry, has dwindled to a microscopic atom. Large 
though Newfoundland is, she has not room for both British 
and French, and the natural right ofj the owners of the soil 
must prevail* The French Fishery Rights and the anti¬ 
quated Treaties must be absolutely and totally ended, 
Detmriii >:it Carthago, at all costs. Reason and common 
sense. Just ice and equity all demand their utter extinction. 

1 his cart be done by due notice to France.—not taking 
a mean ad vantage of her day of trial ns Russia did regard¬ 
ing her Black Sea fleet, but telling her plainly and clearly, 
in the <lay<il her strength, that these French Rights have, 
long ago, become Newfoundland wrongs, and as such must 
be absolutely wiped oul They must mu outlast this 
century, at the furthest. This notice should be given 
immediately, Meanwhile all past encroachments—every¬ 
thing except catching codfish and drying them on land— 
must be declared to have been always and now to be null 
and void, and as such no longer permitted : and let the date 
for this to come into force be an early one, say 1st January 
1897. England who made these absurd Treaties must 
bear the cost of extinguishing the rights by a twenty 
years purchase, taking the average of the years 1890-4, 
exclusive of Salmon and Lobster which are not in the 
1 reaties. All restrictions against British settling must be 
removed, land be granted unhampered, fishing be thrown 
open to both parties (till the d; te fixed for the French to 
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dear offj, without the one molesting the other, and all cases 
of disputes arising must be submitted, in the ordinary 
procedure, to the local courts. England must see all this 
carried out, by force if needed. 

U will be said. This is Jingoism and means a war with 
France, for she will not yield except to force. If Jingoism. 
means desiring and provoking an unnecessary war, then 
there is none in this action. If it means being pre¬ 
pared to fight for the defence of the right and the pro¬ 
tection of the oppressed, should the necessity be forced on 
us against reason and our own will, then Jingoism is merely 
abusive slang for justice and patriotism : and in this sense, 

I hope every honest British subject is a Jingo and should 
glory in being one. Great Britain does n->r want war; 
but she b bound to do and must at once do long-deferred 
justice to her Colony and its people. If France will noL 
yield to reason and wants to fight, let her : Great Britain 
has nothing to fear. 

Lord Chatham seems to have forem en how the case would 
end, when, in opposing the French Treaty, he said that 
England's exclusive right to St. Pierre and Miquelon and 
(he Newfoundland fishery was an object worthy to be 
contested by the extremity of war.” 1/ it was even then, 
much more is it now : first, for the sake of justice to an 
injured Cufony. and secondly as a much needed proof to a]] 
our Colonies and Dependencies that the whole might of the 
United British Empire will ever be put forth for the just 
defence of even its smallest part. Till such a declaration 
is made and acted upon, no real interest can be taken by 
our Colonies and Dependencies in Imperial Federation and 
Imperial Defence-, 
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PHOENICIAN COLONIZATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA, 

Bv the Rev. C. W. Srarstedt, (*«.!»., o.n 
Professor of Theology in the University of Lund, Sweden. 

There is a goad deal of infornutiDn to be gathered regarding Phoenician 
colonies in Northern countries and, among these, on the west coast of 
Sweden. Among ancient writers we have Pythias, Herodotus, Pliny, 
and among more recent ones, S, NtUsoti (Scandimvuin Ahorigitut ).— 
P. Wiesclgrcns (.Datriftion of Nnv and t!u Birthright t>j & 

StamdimrAa), Geseoius < ATumm. PAwttk,), tit, 

I purpose here 10 give from History, Archaeology and Philology tie 
traces of these colonies in the North . anti though the " North.” which oil 
acknowledge that the Dhotniciiuis reached, is, especially ftuuj their own 
point of view, a very comprehensive term including Germania, Anglia, 
Scandinavia, tic. . yet our precise question » whether they extended their 
expeditions to Scandinavia,—* the extreme North. H 

L—History, 

The first name wc meet in this connexion is that of Ham il car, the son 
of Mastos, Uirr t..c, 500), ot the Sidonian city of Carthage, then at the 
zenith of its prosperity. He. like lits father, was a citizen renowned for 
his leiirfiinp .1! a time when knowledge was highly priced 111 that city which 
was wont to «md out its young men, by sea. to distant countries. Already 
Sfcylax had, about ax. 500, written his Frriptui in the days of Darius 
Hy.iav|Xr, {Herod, tv.- ), even at which early time the Punic flag often 
passed the Pillars of Hercules. In HamPcars time over-population hat) 
amused complaints anil it was decided to send some of the surplus popu 
Ution of Carthage and its vicinity to colonize foreign countries.. Sneh 
colonies in remote seaa would furnish winter quarto* for llse Carthaginian 
fleets, and thug greatly help to extend their voyage. Ham i fear* two tons 
were appointed chiefs of the two oolormting fleets. Parting at the Strait, 
one. 11 anno, sailed south with 30,000 colonists along the Alii tan coast, 
while the other, UttuiUn, explored the west coast of Europe. In time, 
both returned >«eceuful j and copies of their reports were deposited in 
the temple of I intth.—reports well known to the Romans, as they are 
mentioned by the poet Rufus Avjcnus in his Ora Maritime. 

Himitco, with whom wit are chiefly concerned, went northward. Before 
he founded I he colony of which for the present I will assume the exist- 
ttii.c, there dwelt in the North the Ligurians,—a barbaric name Ijtinired 
by Avtenm to accommodate n to Roman verse. Tin* name the I’btcckkuu 
had heard from the moutii of the Kelts who had here coiujucted and 
expelled the Ligurians, though this fxptx natio In its turn came down on 
the new shore dwellers. Hithileo and hi# achievement ate the earliest 
known historical reminisce***, of the Scandinavian North, thus ascending 
to *.c. 50a ,\ century later, Scandinavia was ri tiled by Pyihtaa. Pliny, 
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bom A-D. has left as thti inoat icifunmdun an this ftmiter; and hr 
seems to have had fleets 10 northern sources anti to \hc tetter* Of 
PtKeitkLm* from the tnjrfh, even rhuEjgh he m.ikrs oocftifonal ntnukd, 
AvwmtSi who lived aboui a.i> h 300, ha* ably mng adventure which 
occurred as many years liefore Chris*,/*£ ^ Zjvww , and through these 
writers wc have a partial knowledge of ihe lost narrative of Handlers son. 

Himilto arrived at the <lisirymidian Islands (the Scilly islands* accord¬ 
ing to Barth), whteh he placed a: z day* 1 voyage front Hibernia—the 
11 holy island"* Coasting onwards along Albion* he came to the open sea. 
where, steering boldly by the North §tar^ lie ruachn! .1 new tend, after -1 
voyage of t riays.t This was prob.jldy tbc west coast of Sweden, where 
Hallairdils and KuLlaberg now *!at*d Hew they found, dwelling fat 
mountain caves* a thy race— Nilsson calls them saragrt—who femctl to 
live cm the sca^hofr and did not descend from their mountain frstaeisra 
till inured that no danger threatened theirs from theftf dvilixed cr^onttLt- 
Tetter .soon raided a set dement; on the tnasi, “ Hrcc otbn (says Aviemus) 
Hi mil co P(^nijs nrea qo super gipectase semet ct probasst: teiuhr* . . , 
Hffic nos* ab unis Punicoruin annalihuf prolata, longo tempore edidimut 

tibi* 

To determine where this ^etlkmcnt was, we must inquire whal it was 
that flic Carth;!jpnbus sought "suh axe Lycaonis," for profitable sale in 
the mnrkets of the known world? In ihi- then state 0 ! navigation, per- 
lumen! settlements litre absolutely iiL-c^ar, if trade to be carrkd on 
in regions so distant thai the voyage there *nd back could nett tie accom¬ 
plished in one summer. Hence the need of a At ill emeu E in this remote 
no?them region! when it took the Carthagirtans fully four months to reach 
even Cornwall, the s<jUth ol Alhidn Vow fhere ejected in Large quantities 
m the Bflhini though seldom found in the Mediterranean, a substance as 
ncccsKiry IQ the civilised irihahrlanb of Asia and North Africa, Jt wine now 
h in Christian Swediri. and needed bosh for religions and dvil purposes* 
This was AMG3UI* which, besides is* use for ornaments was also m 
inpcdiciL its flic incense wbirh is well known to hive been Lt^-ctl every¬ 
where b sacred mn Amber had fim been got from a river or lake in 
Nuftildii; but rumours—whence derived, we know not—soon spread* of 
more sbunitent *omw dsewheift. The myth liiat amber was formed 
tffotn the odoriferous itar* shed mcr the death of Phacthon by Apollo's 
daughters who were changed into poplars, is several eettUrtes okte Itaan 
Himtteos eta. for Hesiod (aham tw bc.) knew ibe myth which he 
localized at the Straits of Henrttlr* Henidotitt -rap ^mhit was brought 
from a great river (Fridori or l^ridan). 

Beetles Us use 33 incense, amber was also employed fbr costly orna- 

* This wit pcotohlr alwatly knuwr* to mnd OoLnnUej m 'ht Pft ninkiajik,, *itr| the 
iprtbd inifbMt ibt she iTi-rairan fnnn ^ innhi|i ^a-nr -1 [Jure. Thit 

t 171.1m! imuinl hut ihr U-Ofs of th= rtuxu^uw wbkh Ifivh ^Ullnr^ ULc O Ctntra, 
p k ^i r rtr v ftrseil la iflOcTif lehh lik-dffy. 

t \h iCLUllii CKuiyuankii Serahrum an^ Tfgrtc la uadaa, m Lyooub riijescft 
^Ttirs* Oaplleni mEii: ca^ven uiodaniei r paniqTic C *Itamm uMu Cjrfiiii JcdintP 

pocijii Timmli nmL (Atitap.) 

St iv SEME^- vat„ X. 
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mccu^p wliidt an? mentioned as worn by Greek Princesses m tfw Trojan 
War. Sue 1 1 itavc l*cmn found in the depths of the Semttbn bogs and m 
very old jjqve coniikinlng the ikulla of Laps. Hcocc few places would 
be moie doirible to the Phoenicians for winter quarters Own It&st where 
amber ahouitiiecL 

The places where amber is now found arc web known. Since *$40 f 
Mr. Poughi*» the contractor for amber, paid 24,00* ihaltfra dnt) So the 
iVutsian treasury, ft h chiefly got ar Paniiig, both by net ling and by 
diving bfclte* Hue before reaching this spot, the Phufnicums «™td have 
had to pasa other pieces then plentifully supplied with amber, where it is 
still femmb and from which several names of plates seem 10 he derived ; 
inch as HLisso. HeUingor, Hdaingbotg* Glesskwald, These names are 
undotilrUdly made from M hi* " or M gl*," r the root being that whence the 
Scandinavians and Germans formed ^gles/* “gjaa/* coming from Saka.1 
(oom?)—S thckal in Syrian.* 

I am not, tliertrforei too bold in totaling the fira* Fbamietan sculcjflcut 
in the mirth on ihe const of Scania* the nearesl point Ixu serving their 
commercial puqsc^e- Thence they went tnoU probably to the laT^e island 
0f Gle^riii, riuiated At the entrance io I he Batik, whidi may have di^ 
appeared in the Cimbrian flood, leaving behind only FiliLsad Ftiniua 
wrote - 1 In the islands lying in the Northern ocean, arc scattered ihe 
CksitfHe* (Amber Islands) called by the Gre?b □cclridcs, from amber 
being found there: the remotest of them all that it mentioned is Thule* 
at which on the summer solstice there h no nsyht * (H- N., iv, 17}. t 

Amber ts Still found oti the Scajjiin shores; and *„om years ago it 
n*u±i luve Ikvu abundant whci*- now it would not jay foi the expenses of 
in foil ret ion with nd* and diving bells. The amber trade ©f thv Pfimitn 
oojuvt did not I income generally known lilt Hero 1 ! time* when she Emperor 
tent from Rome m Equs td repurt hjjdu it. 

But let U-* now examine mote fully th<- details of HlmDrc/t 120 days 1 
voyage to the amber coast which Pythias =ays was Vtt&iifw iu; T'lHrjtar.J 
A century later, a well regulated colony must have existed where he first 
landed : for Pythias, a learned geographer and »»i hemai i cun, thirsting for 
yet nwirt knowledge, went in a Phoenician vessel to she aml?e“ coast; and 

* ihsi With the tlbhlifl* bin, Vnif* [ilfrtii aTFnr» to Jj t urn lu) A&iI ibl- 

keltiK aliich h " cunds-t :fwi e* allit pupi e=JuW fit. taJbtati . *h r * i i®d« 
p&ljMilt taiuh=_* . - Thit igrm well will] the nwtc “a pfirjjiuw :otore 

dklflii:],**** ’will lMS uis;linMoi tiy wbcurrir knnw.T lbs biviury uf [tin sfttemian l >( i 
&g*J I hw Ka |«fhi|al Ekm* fir id I he: nxEltifuE r uiic tf-ifig dcrF^I \tr*m * thsasi*«4- At 
leiM Oci i.krTTAlLf+j i J ihr tun^i ul rtt*cje-s, Lbc^vc j|[U-i-< u d flmr r j Irtish niiifc pro^ 

b*hlt 4 nrf Vr-A [twtt Crtijir * iu 11 I 1 a 3 ^" I tom a kisu »if dock 

nrarlrrd wiJJh r. Pitcli Jti L ihc^f ilioia 

t He 41 !h« lime tipar AuHtiviA tml E»rdhAtin (the biicr pwlhty OclonU. 

— r^lsod ?) I me! 1 i{T*t thh it a |imof Ut 1 he i£*Uy toCfttca ik tlcctf^B Deal 
Sw^rtrn. itw^Si ha 4iit iwu kh(n jaxzmtff whdpe the pn»pqt Glsxiiuiti Vraj filiulvl 
; ■'Vi"* -VdJfirVnr/L. j rTflfi f r ♦w.7//Y.^n' ^Tftr'llU^l 

,1 .1/, ^1. J. ■ t jfjii'*, tHai pyihtjt Ej^til lebe Ariitotie (M. 

aiuj Ipu ^ mottrn-iKi! bj DScutihui f dMt4t uf Atuiutfe. ljul 

hy Thfen*# w+ip KB - . fwlktt finn* ^klly, ■.<’ J0|„ 
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afterwards wrote hit jrs; or voyage retied the wwfd,* and alto a 

<n*J ijiiw;, or « description of the sea. Starting from Cadet, Pythias 
pawed the Gobebn ;mint or Cape Fmkterre, coasted along the seats of an 
Iberian am) then a Keltic race; visited Kent in Tlruian ($ ^inrurml; 
and after a Song voyage along the roast of Europe, daring which Thule 
wms touched at, he reached Tanais, his destination. hTcar it dwelt the 
Cutter* t, thr Ttufant and the Scythians. The first are hut a journey of 
one day and the last of three days from the jilunc 10 which even such near 
neighbours come for amber. 

Before stating directly wiim are the traces of such a Phcenkiin settle 
roent in Scandinavia, let me first note that only thus con we explain the 
\ i-klng legend which meets us at the ray dawn of Scandinavian history, 
and its (Ton 1 bin tig especially in cur fjords and pint woods. Only hence, 
too, could comr that degree of culture which the first missionaries found 
already existing among out ancestor*. 

’I he term Vyking is generally applied to seafaring men who'delighted 
in piratical expeditions. I tut as happened later with Tunis, Algiers, 
Tripoli and other places, which were not originally piia(c*ho!ds but 
became such after starting os trading centres with powerful worships to 
protect theft commerce; so we may Ire sure that the Vy kings whose riches 
consisted of ships and who were dtvtried to navigation, must have begun 
with an aim very different from mere roblury and pillage. Though ihe 
cruel lust for piracy was no doubt ptiekencil in the northern barbarians 
by their trading intercourse with mote civilized races, they must have 
learned much of good from iheir comiuensrs. Intercourse with the 
Phrenic ran -- 1 tt ler = . mint have taught ■- ■. rr Sretnclinavian forefathers many 
things, cjferisfly to those who dwelt in the settlements ; amj southern 
culture nuis! thin have gradually, if slowly, penetrated the north, leaving 
iia impression in the Viking mind. For instance, when helping the 
sirangeor to build houses, they could not fail to learn the use of the lever, 
which was well known to those coining from the shore* on which the 
Pyramids stand. 

The Phoenician settlement visited by Pytbtn was jihmI probably Tanaw, 
on the Seandin.lvian Amber coast, noi thr from wh-re the northern kings, 
at the dawn of history, held their Danaholm nr royal assemblies. This 
name Dana, which f consider nearly mb ltd to Vatiais, has been pre¬ 
ferred in the language of both rides of the Sound:—as T bo mart a 
kingdom,—Tbuisbygd ftblbnd in the 6th century accwdfcf to SturleX— 
DannernSn in Sweden, rtf, Before Song, a better amber coast was rib , 
covered and that of Scan din j via was abandoned, — partly perhaps owing to 
the <1 trail rations of the Vikings. The name itself of Viking stom derived 
from WifauQ (Bohns, a province on the west coast of Sweden) where ihe 
fire- ships of the Vikings arc said to have been built, Its inhabitants are, 
to this day, often called Vt’hmtj&r and VUringxr , and Rphtts was formerly 
called lVikoishus, which is probably the sjjnti a* Bajhus (B*j *ik). Only 
thus, too, cou »c explain ihe significant eiisrence on the Baltic Coast of 

* M,jU* alio hoi written a Usufc on lu* voyage aluug the of 
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A JwfiniL The name 40tnm to me Eh* same m& Jabneb in PilesilriE 
{IL Cfiran. rxvi. 6 ;—LXX ; Macchak, Aifiiui) and 

/omnium in Mauritania—names which Gewniiis derives from ^3 = 
wdifiaivit, perhaps rar a new settlement. 

Out forefather*’ first need of ship* doubtless arose from the necessity of 
importing certain foreign snides required b) T thb mountain race. Salt 
had io begot from Spain, whem there were numerous PhucmriAtt settle¬ 
ment* Corn, too, soon became a neccsnry* The first com-shcaf is said 
to have reached Stcsvik in a ship ± and this ship sfegms to have ^ivtn rise 
tn the idea of a -Sir/'ai the head of a hutidy ocdaD beyond the Oannlinfki 
In fact, the lime of this event ™t pushed back so far that after the 
establishment of Christianity, i</was held by in Anglian Clirisilan to be 
Koih Bread and sal! were thu two tokens of frkruhiiip in ihe Eaui,* 
Naturally as the Northern* went south, the Southerns (especially the 
Pha-nictih^) mmt North ; and thus thefs arose an exchange trade. The 
forcignerE coming. North with corn and sallj recttrtd far* and amlsct from 
the Scandinavians, in exchange for those ftccrsrilio* of Hfe. Jnmandes, 
in the 6th century p said that sablc-skm* were bought tn the bland ox 
Scartclb, though in mr days they can scarcely he found west of the Ural 
mminftiQJL Tht Arab Yakut mentions that large i|iiantitles of furs were 
bought a! Wku,—Hoitalland, Swhhiud* (Sweden), Source Sturlcsson is 
certain tku this intercom -1 wirh the aalt-sdtfog Spaniards goes hack to tbr 
retuotesi prehistoric time 1 think it, therefore, quite dear that it must 
have been the Pbomimn* who awakened in our forcfaihcify itiat uaefoi 
the 3 -tta firring life in which History find* them already employed ; and that 
to them the SmdinorimiL owed that culture which they ate acknowledged 
to have possessed in thnae ancient days. 

Ii U only through such Fhrjutikian settlements that we can explain the 
Creek and l^iin forms of the namw of Northern Seas and cotintrius ; for 
the Greeks and Kn marts, though hoe navigator* themselves, had lead the 
F ham ir Lin reports. Tbii would also better explain bow the routs of 
srveral fcXptCfisiofU connected with the religion of our ancestors are found 
in the FhtEHJtLais language, to which the ancient Language of ScactdiOEVLU 
caa f by no nmoLLnt of ingenuity* be proved to be allied 

It W 3 * at Tansls fruit exactly I'hide) that Pythias ±iur the amber lor 
which the PhLcxilciitns were so eager, Its origin ta .indent % \ m r+ wi* 
qiwmti: that it hid itaatod down frrnn th* Arctic Seas, or dripped bom 
certain tie=» were mefe guswei PlinyS G 3 r-^ariin irianchi must have 
been -iilusted in the vicinity of Thule — ihe land of the midnight sun* 
icccvribk id the vram of she Arctic Ocean Pythias, who had been on 
the spot, calls amber “Concreti marls purgankeeiiiim , n and ihe term 
lilcssarian Lsbnds did not merely mean the tmall amber island* qf rite 
Prussian cna^t, to which the mimt was restricted in later :invts. Harduin 
thmkrthrt Gntiland and <stand were meant. 

Fliflj coniinurs: M h ts certain (hat amber which the Gurmios caE 
G&tj urigmaies m these northern Idflflds in the ocean. Even ux* Romans 

* U 1 hj turf, tij 111? M], tUi b the \;ir:h. > 
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havtf T ih erelong named one of tbc*e jskiruls Glesiom since Carsar Ger- 
ounkus exerd&ed power there with his Electa; bm by the barhiiiians they 
are allied Austnma." Thk UUmd must Have been large if it needed a 
Roman Jltret in vtibdut: anti control. 1 rteed merely add Here Eh at 
Amfrrmgr was the native name for the tea 3 in which lay ibis remarkable 
inland, 

Pythias describes aa follows lhe co&rt on which amber was. cast up from 
ih& Arctic Seas s 

H ™ rfrai *Si jufcjput <al (wai fun uj> £^|eif rjamXih r£* 3 j 

jcnlrjp' ^ ^ Xitjg&wfi *«j aw/Tv/t **S /Sinatra rxifidftwr’ 0«/ 

cT; 3 * xu* /*i 7 j y^nmj t xitl ri ^i^jr dk J4 miif r^' 

rix tfct'jsi K^tty^ h h jIjwj; myri?. .- inrm/, ayymsujflSSiirH* iitft ri* 

1 Ui y&t &Xto ji*i*raj hit ri tl^Xioi **/ 

Tbis jj more applicahk to (he diore on which HeUiftgnr and Helping- 
btrtg 4re situated than to Tltillc itself Here I may note ihai Tacitus 
azures ih that tht Krtyi or Usiridnnen were worshippers of the D<um 
xwkr* were more diligent in agriculture and faifrgrowing than the toiler 
Germany and were die only people who searched the seas far amber* 
which the> colled Glesitm and picked 0111 of rhe reefs and on ihe sea 
beach. The /Estyi probably learned the cultivation of com from the 
same people who had taught them to seek amber. 

That 1 he Phccmidans were not the only ones whose sliipa ridled 1he 
north Is proved by the numerous name? fur the \mbcr Island* of the ■ 
Arctic ^3->; and THuTr: was kuo-A-n ai Tyre before ii> JtrrtnicEian by 
Alexander, F Ennius (Cod- tfpU) sayt lEkt! 'lyre contained xnany monu¬ 
ments and inscriptions which iWw light on expcdithit* to Thule; 
among thciu the picture of a Perkylhde^ who bad visited that place, A 
certain An to nin a ? Piogw&s wrote, about rc. 300, * kmd of novel 
about Thule in 2.3 pam, in which be mentioned this DerkylHdes- The 
Phutoirian Hag lautf, therefore, have opened out a regular trading route to 
the Northern Amber eoait. 

It wotiM be puerile to urjre h^nurauos of e.ich other's language ay a 
priKif that the PbqssHn nn conW not have traded at the Kattegat and in 
ihe Bailie seas. That iwighs be said of ail Ancient [kqj/Ic KAswing tells 
sis how an Arabian* qtiile ignorant of the lart^mgr, succeeded in opening 
1 trade with ihc Warmnks, a dumb bar ha rain race :— ■/far,Sants ^mus 
m>n mkttifr r afii. fn mailing posi t lie It said to have pbced tiufcrem 
articles on the nhorc t and, on returning, to haver landed in order re 
otattilne, as it were, the net* ihu- bid out \ and is nai found that in 
tichangc for the Article which the native Had removed, they had placed 
tb“ desired products of the country in durfiritm quantity to give saiii- 
foriiun, TIiej p&xm was often reptiUcd, neither buyem rqt adlcn 
et-'dmg to ejrchahgc words. If the trade was nmnutJy profitible, trading 
stations would be cvcntutlly oUbtishedt bi smTahlc ptace% and by degrees 
a aimtual knowledge of each oiher's tagtiagtwould be acquired. 

But surely tome traces of a Tanaii iiilijl tvL&r d Hirmlco founded ihefe 
a settlement— no* know to have been the ease a thousand year> after 
the colotaiiiiig of the Codon us coast. 
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Evidence indicating with certainty such a landing on the Swedish coast 
did* in fed* emt, and it has passed into a Hirgen 1 since the Anglu'Saioms, 
in the Vih ttmtuiy, came Jo England- Ethclwttd h the first who wrote 
about tlac jiW ship, considered by him to be a person, coming a [filed to 
the island in Oceanim called Scans, evidently a mme of the Scandinavian 
peninsula William of Malmesbury calls U Scandut, is also du Alberkus 
and Matthew qf Westminster: 11 tn Scania insula,"—" in qumiidiita imulam 
Germatibfc, Sr an dal in nomine 11 Heowulf unJtei ** =*xaJc r " a Longuhsrtt 
ctmi|Ucror f which explains fc'thdwcni'a Ji airms rirtumdanas." Here, ihcn t 
is i he record of a fleet of armed arranger* on the Northern coasts* intro¬ 
ducing the cultivation of corn on the rontmcnE where Standi* and Sk&ne 
are smened and on which the Longubaids* according to their own 
authorities, had landed, Matthew of Westittmiter and William of .Malmes¬ 
bury derive the name of Sceat Iron] Seal, mampuluii. and (t is iran^ljicd 
by the Gallic GW.k. A ^htonotogicsil table civc-i Sc eif -i : an ancestor of 
Skiuld called Skiuimga-god (SkAnlngen-gudj accoidkig Ld Grimm) who 
imkes the god-dcactridcd Secaf lielnng to the I -OngohoxtlA, according tu 
a *' Ucden *i.* Wanderc*. 11 The myth of ,Rvu/ with its |>ccuiia? traits 
and iLs entire conformity with the nairaiivx in the < 7 -ra uf whm 

chifis f, rub *hk Lycaonis u an scarcely lie i mere creaitire of the 
imagination. As Srandia is taken tint only for Skane hut for rhe entire 
Scandiimvian peniusula* it become* difficult to localise tu tritely t he 
Plkumrian colonies here mentioned, bur everything points to the Seandi- 
navUn roast in gencnl as the luolity sought b> the ships of Htrnilco and 
the f&eii that followed afterward/?. Sunn* pUce-uame? have been, n- ver^ 
thdesd, specially meutifincd. as s >LarnJ T called Z-'abum from its Ix-un like 
shape, anti described by Pliny 11 ijubiliasimtl Insula -ceani f and 
Uardiaisj SuighulnL The Rosnatt amu did not reach this dbit&ril 
till the lime of Tibcrim. after pi Lung the Stun* Codanu^ along the eastern 
and northern coast* cd Jutland, 

n,—AKcatoLo*?* 

We miirt nott etamiri*: the coasts themselves on which the Ihmnkkn* 
an l, after thfin. the Romaic landed and gradually settled. I note the 
import*** statement of Nilsson thy£ at Scania gold bracelet have been 
divtnleriedp with (he K usually futmd on the Fbi.riiekn coins uf which 
iksentua has given iSlustraiion= in his Manum, /3taj». There ia* besides* 
no other phot whene coins—especially Aiahtan—have I>cvm found iu tedh 
numbers as on the Oaluc eoaLi and more particularly iu fclicHtl j-u-J and 
Odand Snorrc gtuilc 3 $can r ^ cxprnuiaa (Vugl &. o) of ^irMarie*^ 
co 11 is: led in Sweden of gold- silver* and copper-cairt**—cupeciilly the lul 
—tezmn scarcely on for il» famitr tfi/ic m -a!i very 

gtcan GeHtniiis luu lUu^mied and dtscribed several coin*, mo^tljr of 
copper, tonghly damped with Fhtnnidan character*, from five diffcient 
of S[5atn—ihe latent coin being of the date of Tiberius, Tho 
tmeaithiiEi of several iwonl^ of CflrthagfftijaB make crjnfinus our case; 
and Nikwai stales that abnui ro yens ag>% manj tools were brought up 
Iioffli tin? nhtiiU its ^Liania, of a perfectly dmikr workreanihip, 
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The skulk* found In the turn aft of our abot%iri£& ideally show (says 
Nilsson i ili-ij l\viy did not bclung 10 the Kiiue race as ks (ftesenf in- 
iinbiLmts. The Rm rude race turd weapons of atone and of animals 1 
btinea, and had dwellings and tombs resembling those of ihe Esquimaux* 
A fid them appeased in the South of Sweden outlier race with a far 
higher degree of culture, whose weapon* and t^ub were cxdusivdjr of 
bronze ; and wh* used not only the lance, arrow, axe* Smite *nd dibsl, 
etc,* IniE also certain arms which the Oral rate did not | mosses s l— the 
sw ufd and shield, etc. 1 hey know agriculture; for in iheir tomb* are 
found bronze dcklts for reaping the cotm Vet this race, speaking now 
so powerfully 10 tis out of the ground, has remained perfectly unknown to 
history S Beraditis, U, Rctxius and others have agreed with Nilsson's 
thccuies fonisiJed on these discoveries id to mbs. He nce follow*, as 

Avion us bad ah only depicted so pocuodly, that the race using implements 
of Pintle only Lad p in cite south of Sweden, Ccii.^ctl to c%kt j nr 3,000 
Jena ago m It h dear [has with Himsko bronze vai introduced mlo the 
*oulh of Scandinivu. It i?, fur instance, stated that the jurabicken 
{Jiu.vhill) ns Trdkborg is faked over inramps under which, at the bottom 
of the ancient watery ait- found flint knives, points of spears and arrows, 
fte, whereas on the top of the same bill arc found urns of rnetai con- 
'lain i rig a she* and scotched bones. According to Nilsson, this hill could 
have feceired its actual form only when the Baltic, daring Mime violent 
dfatuiiunce. reached i»fl. above its present kfeL This must evidently 
have been a! (he SOcaUed CmibriJii fiood which, destroying the home¬ 
steads uf the CiiubiLuu, dime them from their remote bUnds to the 
other side of the Rhine (about iut. y>o)v This flood united 

the Baltic with the Notilt S« t futmed the chasm of iht Sound between the 
Danish and Swedish coasts ami t counterpart cjC the division (i^d) 
mentioned in (icncH* x 15 More thou 1 iirce miles out from Falster- 
bolic* siruiified jn the rarfy ml at the footioni of the sea, ore gigantic tree* 
with foots and branches which still sceni as if producing yellow umber, 
Wc need not wonder, then* il sl-.e Cimbruo flood having hurled in u* the 
depths the chief sources of urnber, the Phtctti(±iTB should thenceforth 
Ilive hail to lock for it on the mat rcEnote Gcrtn.inian cq asi, at Jtmirur, 
Danzig, etc- Himiko't amber caa.it colonies which PjrtluD was able to 
visit KC. 400, may huve been overthrown by some such il insult us marini/ 1 
A still rnrthei argument proving that Uterc existed between the North and 
the South nor only a cornmerce in ihr ordinary fonoc of [he word, but also 
a iiflM/Nfmi/n t /farrow** may l ie drawn I men : he nonhern rinw vmiflk. 

The Kelts, though nut of the fame race as the earlier Scandinavian* 
were the buitders of the structures called after them Kdt*_a tail race of 
ELbottglne^ who dwelt on the o^iiJs where the Phumicunj had diurfui- 
naird the ideas of trade, the lever, etc- If :bc Kelts were a different race, 
then ii must lie Kauharic actd*Uttq$ t > Bub jis f auteur da Cuut'aie'fr 

who hai traced Keltic rcrniim from the C&utasui to France, The Keltic 
tdn^nagE nuivi luve been Indore*manic- Hie use of the Lever by the 
Kelts fuf raising ihc bark* tilocbh mti*i hare been learned from the 
Phumica&n iradcrs from the .Mediterranean coasts where the Pyramids 
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were endu'd io hoary antiquity: Eh dr 1:01115 arc slISS found in tbt: Lrlusfid 
graves of Kells * 

Where FythfaE sailed past ru xiXfixd, there still exist mcmutiicnti 
cellkjDei* on the mainland and a Stonehenge on the Island. The 
finish AtcvtJfJ, Mr. N. M. Petersen, detect* Keltic in sovetal Jutru wurdi* 
tci the song of AWii The use of the lever is certitn. No i even a giant 
^ouU, unaided by the lever, have raised such Kelts aj; the Axcwalk 
jjuvcs in Wcatergolhhmd in Swuifcn. Nut the Ml !ml race tbit eve? 
existed couid have pisued those huge blocks of stone—sonic 57r cnliit 
feel—on 1 wall of excellent cement; hut * knowledge of the lever would 
enable I he l^aps to do it Runk<steit*r arc- generally conadenrd to be the 
work of giants, and a remaifcahk sEone of this kind nisin at Sir^dand, an 
ancient heathen place ut sacrifice, Wc are* therefore* compelled eq con 
dude 1 hilt xhh ancient ifihah(Mftt& ai GoLalind gained their knowledge of 
the lever from ihe Carthaginian*. In the art of building I hey made such 
pfcip&ia, thill Aft^gAimg drumming l: f his return voyage to Tlirca* while 
what lie had &etn in the North was sJilE iicsh in his memory* m his dream 
saw 11 siructnrdm urdifidartuii magnum/’ 

1 think, wkh Nil^on, that before the arrival of the Ph^-niddm, the 
Scandinavian! lit cd chiefly by burning and fishing, knew how to train the 
dog, employed stone had itts in their cxivcij used besata 

bollowed from the trunks of hy their flint inairmiicni * 7 and earned 
kmsdtf stimr* in their belts: and their women used amber ornaments. 
[SiiK atm the arrival 01 :ht PhtcrurhiiiF, they ^iimfid stone? over 23 tons 
In weight, employed in ihesr arms copper hardened with a misatite 0 1 tin, 
Icamcd ir-.rn Sec*f or K&fc 10 .plough, sow and reap with brarrse sickles, 
trained autle. knew how 10 bked with bmrue instruments and acquired, 
besides, the worship of the j^cxidess, The tin they probably procured 
front britairi "id ihe copper from ijpam J ,H 3 Lhcy discovered inm in their 
own mmmiatns amt lakes. They knew gilding md (if-.orated their 
weapons with taste. That they employed the burse L* proved by she 
discovery in their bam"*:, 0! Lrotue bridle* uid spur* and of horse sh m\ 

etc, "l bey founded diifcs B Vimria on Wallin, etc. Alt this show n she 
Itadttag of the PhuEfdcian^ a me* iu[»criM in nvtluatum -md culture to 
ihe Gemank Vend* ( Vainer’- Ruvrinrvh or the Sdaves. History has 
often tturarn rough tira cinlim! \iy coquet with a tnerre polished people 

cvr-n after rein.^itcring u ■ thr- Rv.cnam learned their philosophy From 

Greek liases ' J he Kin* must hate occurred henc* The heathen tempfe 
(for iti&tancg the 5*1 Jjvc temple nf Kugenj and ihe cities in which they 
stood and the godi (here worthipped T all wine probably the tezuki of what 
they teamed from the same race which taught them tilt rtanus of [he 
gods. We rind mAny foreign wurdi adopted into ihe. North Imguage ai 
the itew rnJmic advanced, frooi the language of ihe rij.enitdan striingca^ 
I proceed to give proofs of such trsLe^ 

* Kdtn-tcpaldiruiEi cLuiiJia ; p it? 5 - iji 4 Keflk t 4 :.aIdiFe 

tp»l in MiUi*|a lJin wt rraL nSfri- 
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New wimh are continually added Eo our language from all parts of the 
world. In Swedish^Anr^ Jb% ,7-^fef, an? used daily without nur thinking o t 
the distant races whmtc the words are derived; icsi K\rk& (church) and 
Ur (waxdi, dock) i»e hardly recognised as careers pronunciations of 
ku*k txk and h&m. New products imported and new ideas Introduced 
from other connsjies bring new words with them. This is a general rule. 

No* our ancestors in the heathen time* li^d already risen above the 
savage state, and under the Vikings frequented distant sesi, This must 
have birudticed many wcids into the Swedish language* an the subsequent 

ottroclucttm <rf C<4thqlfebm made Lai in almost a second mother miigucb 
So * l Lhe Phq&DicLara, who traded in timber with the Balt!*' coasts Pl as 
ever) schoolboy knows, mitpl necessarily have introduced word* from 
oriental roots, the presence of which proves, not affinity of rate-origin, hut 
only trade intertoiinse. 

h may be asked whether we should noi alio find something about the 
connuiff. Elands and seas of the Noith In Phffinician record? and monu¬ 
ments, in consequence of this mutual intercourse ? So we do. 

Simple matters are often lost light of- T&* Frirndiy ft£a t Turret dd 
Ftugtt, Si- etc., arc not the nnm& of those Islamic b the languages 

of Lhcit original Inhabitant* Tlie Fhu:tildans v like ounelvc*, may not 
have cared to adopt barti.mm* name*. They may have either tutiniiird 
the name into iheir own language, or Lhe> ruay limply have invented si 
name, frirni ramt [w. uliarify or cueinmtain ^ From nor reflecting an 
this;, much labour has been waited in seeking to explain, oui of the anc ient 
Scandinavian language the Northern names derived in Greek and Roman 
authors, from ihe Phrenic iam /Wi'y/ut, A foreign name may sometimes 
have lieen adopted with their own tmTHiuuion* at has often occurred in 
later Emicri Origeires {Cool Gete, 1- i.) remarks that the Cieeks at some 
of their secret flics used Egyptian words, and it others Persian : and if 
She Greeks adopted foreign words, it b very prob ±hle shal Lurii our 
int^tcits and the Pbocmriruis would exchange a few from each olta'fv 
language, 

I select yjme out of I he many example? that could be idduecd. The 
first and principal erne A ihe fact ihiit Scandinavia u c_ Sweden) was ai 
first considered 10 be a large bland, till it got tatter ktrawu. Diodorus 
Siculu* dill it 11 1 large island off the German amber coast opposite 
Skythia* called Rwitein"* and Tiiiujuk* after i'yshias, ftarilcv. Tlib may 
he % irambuoo of Kouga barad = (Patriot} of fcLangj, then perhaps 
more extensive than now, Xcnophun calls it ItahhU, and uys lIic 
island was u> huge that none knew its borders, 11 BolLhia it the fume 
gi% H en m Ph iiruchm writings to a Lund in ita Baltic, off the Amber coast.” 
According !m Pliny it wa* the name of the Aland where amber issued from 
the Erect and wav afterwards cast by the saves <m the German coast,— 
tl > • is the Scandinavian comment. The Rattle k not an indigenous 
word. It iv derived, not, as some ay, from Ratten in i lennuuk, but from 
the Rhuvnician cult of the mater lfeuin t N called by ihcni f^*yp r f&t 
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f*oddes& In the Fhcenician 15 the feminine of Hast, according in 

Cesenius, and the isime as Sftrgp. Bshhii thus signified (he island or 
itfiuid* ]n the ocean, where fcbc goddess Fnipi or fteHb was worshipped; 
« she then was. in fact, almost all over the wotlrl 

Eil tf 1 TunaT nymph, according to Edda flnnn and Eclsta Ls Odiums 
mother, the spnsuie of Eue EaLtgoid is, feacurdkg to Gt^cmm* the city 

FlaaE, and from the same derivation are other Swedish names* fkbtgard, 
Baldog, Balder, etc., proving that flic cult of Eaa! existed on the Baltic 
C«*t Badri 4 was La Bealnne tn Enttlejut. Syrian enin 3 still etiiS! on 
which I he Syrian gm!dr>s Ail arte or Baalm was reproented* BaaJ ( the 
Son. was nine 1 worshipped, held by rfie Christians to be Lucifer. He 
served by Valkyrie al tq' Waa>,—and was the chief god of the 

I’hreniciani tins 11 all the more oouihk because Thule, [he fortlies 
point which m rons&rjiitfice of ih& ice Pythias, was able to reach* was 
colled the home and bed-chamber of the Sun-god* Though the hope 
could not tare been entertained of somt day actually reaching that 
bed'cEiamlKr. it was spoken ot to the Phoenician [aogu^gf, as the 
sun-houto—was- ^ T 1 '^, 1 tali id. Nunr the ^ *s i® well known, often difh 
nppeirs m competition* Thus one Fhomidun town was called Train 
from Eeth-nisaa = floser house, We hate Tegcti from Betbegru = hupse in 
the valky ; Tsrada from Ik*ham da hoitse of unrest—a sort of Caravan¬ 
serai for those who had los* their way Tasarcna from Bcthasacomh =» a 
drinking-house ;—Ttbette for ftethebHic = house of dryness Thite for 
Bcthiel, =$un house, a place noted in CI::li.: 1 i hjuuryfor a Cbtdudi held 
ihure. The List i:+ tltt sat nr name as Thule . and the dcrivalion, of Thule 
from Ik tine] may be considered aufFidendy proved. It was variously called 
—tiy Strabo r p by other* L>;:«. v but Thule the mythiral Ph«rnin:an 
name for the land of the w«f, imperially in ihc north —the Lmd of ihir 
midnight sun—SSwedetiH Knal worship vm* established there since the Time 
It was vidied by ihe Phicflidaits, HUfcufta — Brockrficrg. mmi hmactcms, 
uiay I>c from 4 Phceuldan word which Ctstuhis tnoiskira 4h Clausum Baidu*" 
aini -evml timcLir mimes eiitf in Scandinavia. IViken, on the Swedish 
we it *iu! ? Kcnsf trt be the Oujianj, pt^-ssbfy from the Phecriician 

ftt-? = totised j for the baibonr of Carthage w&a colled *^rb£r g —Kotton; 
anti Codanunia was an island in the 3 tnu* Codauus. Wlkboitma, tile 
people of Wiep* o(f sht con m of the Kaucgat* arc 4 lsr> Gotcr f Cote, etc. 

The name Cimhti T 100. which was extended iu all ScaMmi*b+ rather 
seems 10 tn 3 r'homicbn (r^mslaliun of the Gretrfc ^ ur pertLaps 1 

bail translation of the northern itrm Vlirin. (ifoiu Wik-vidn^i) tlum r&t 
rcm. Halkithcrg say*, it means .lUks = ona^ i nhieh Sdiillftig ays 
men lit piicsti of ^ fottipn cuIl 

l.e: us o:jiv ronsidci (he * ult &^A'' T In hi ohtesi reemd?, with the two 
tnyitk Ask *nd F + tn li- h Is ackmrwkd^ed hy ah Id he a Saga 

mehini! -iway in the light *rf hirtory , hiH 1 wtnider liow many will accept 
m r aUtuipi to eltidcUte ihb myth, which 1 give not .u a merely imagina- 
live fosv:j but with 3 perfect ctanvklkm of iti rniih, 

Ttjc ftMJttdwbr in tmih -hith cvcty tnyxh rorsiiini, may in <jur 
rflW ’ ^ tnad tD i/*■-** !lie fiR( female [Ainu 
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no); qvinna)* Some Scandinavian student of myths* leading these flames 
in the foreign tongue, may have transformed them, in bis n mi\ into Aik 
and Erulx Qt some Phtatiidan may hairo made up these names owl of his 
ovm language, in which* ju in Hebrew, the two words occur, and hare 
catimuink^ed th*m in ibis form to tome Scandinavian Trader The sup- 
positinn is by no means Imjirobable The Edda mentions abo an AsgAn) 
whither people formerly went to learn the higher wbdoru, As* Asir* 
Asgdrd (Askibmg) A^abcm — the last being identical with Manhcra, a 
tmne of Sweden. II Ai ^ f u r A » man, then Asahem it ihe Hiarnician 
form of M-inhem. Alma (like the Roman Ahm t?ir£u) was doubtless 
imported from the East, like so many other words* and was also an 
tpithiten QfHttm of Tanuh- Such a change in die far on of woid4 mny hare 
arisen at even an ember dme than the Ph^cnkkn coldnkmion of our 
coasts and yet be of Fhwcrtktan origin, [oicianiis mention* the belief that 
die first human brings wm produced fniin trees—a belief then doubtless 
considered as Darwinisiii now tt, and only an &r(y mail tier of symbol iring. 

I venture even the tonjeextrre, which I consider quite as important and 
Into at the last, that Scandinavia is in reality 4 Phamidiui name In all 
die north of Sweden the place-names are of Swedish demotion* bus in the 
sonrh they show Phoenician origin and construction :—asjtfanja^ Blekingte. 
Scandinavia has become a name: embracing ihe whole of Sweden and also 
Denmark. If p is. I hold* h canse from Scamo* and this from *;j“ r i&isu, a 
genuine Phrumcian rtinte, [ nuy go a step furilm*, though 1 fear it will be 
opposed more 1 him ihe last * Scan dim vu and Phutmcitf ure analogical 
tcniok In trying to show the derivation of the wOTtl [ have 

■shown the inatance of a Carthago novs*—why not* then,, alto 1 nova 
Fhomkta? Musi prol^bly Hie name Veticdi fa Swedish people in the 
days of Taottw) was written in Greek 4? fniJm, which k ihe form of the 
Phoenician tianic cm indent rnomirntmi Jordan a lumtions Finnaith^, 
and Archbishop A- StM&im a PhinnetfiEEi m Scoodjnavb. All this tends 
to strengthen (he proofs that a Phrtmicten colony must itave been firmly 
’established here in the North, Presuming ihai I r.ni right in using thus 
ihE Phcenfcian U'ASjtp it musl have hern only :> 1 Quotation of Svidioth 
which is also called “JlvitaLujii” VVc know tic ax Uvi*; mean- both 
white and lustrous* for ii gives us (^4 4- s, " quia albirantem 

eolorcni icfcft , 11 and is specially mu-d ‘Me color* rubra, coccmeo, et 
purpurea" This strengthens *Kir ^smnpikm of the w^mj JcAitey being 
a name given by the Phrenidam which would have been all the more 
pleasing to tht native from its resemblance to that which they formerly 
use d* We are thus encouraged 'o oitrnd further ihe application of the 
word, pretniiirsg ihsa M akeady cncmioned, this was the runic given by 
itm Galii iu a hod which the Phoenicians called Zfiwim. the Crsnbriaiis 
tbemtdves or . v.vwa.'* ftv j deti 1 1 y ibe v.imi; ^ 

by the Sdaves, Su -f>A r amj by LMin nuihori the tend of th?: ./7 
Tacitus nauiDil the ilvitonci fevidctidy after a Swedish diaktt; ■ 

the Cimbrians tt*ed white dudds, noi lu mention 1 it her thinp, 

Atl tbb confirm* tin; idea that Scbmc is a Phctnidan iranslEitbn of 
white, possibly alluding to the glittering ssnshine for which the valleys of 
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Scania are remarkable. Results, as all ibis land (then regarded as an 
Archipelago) was called Thule— l’. sun-land, ibis might be one more ttisun 
why the name became a permanent one. An old German law says: " bei 
schemed Tage "—-at broad daylight, ami an .indent ballad Ins: “schun 
als tin spiegd-gLass " (not tucaning here the ** gles " mentioned higher up). 
Osaian's 11 In-isehnn 11 U lie White Island—.‘khontja Fslattd,—Aiunu, 
Elevieni, etc, 

Uallevtfjfi's is supposed to be derived from a broken Scandinavian 
lingual formation— Hif-tmtt = dwellers near rivers, Hut as Elf (Elbe} cer¬ 
tainly con and probably ought to be derived from Alb |alb us), why mm to 
s liymeron^Tfoteron, as if the i'hrenidnns must have produced the word 
out of their own language instead of adopting it from the barbarous 
language af-he northern people ? Does not (iestrsiw. from l.Lbtia white, 
nets, derive both Alps and Lebanon ? Do the l ; <ngl[$h bold the name 
at Albion to bo an Anglo-Saxon remnant ■* or do they riot rather regard it 
ai a variation ojI tit same Libra, according to the usage of cognate 
languages P Highlander- (in Strabo tv, Atbtenm) Svithiod, Sw^ihia. 
Saeeia, etc., oJ| hod cuifinally :hv '..ltuc meaning. Though different tribes 
of northtrn (k;cjjj!c -- tn-td different tsihiurj in iineir respective dress and 
* uia; "'—pmi tice mmn tailed almost to the present time,—yet this did not 
(irtvem white being in common tfretr chief colour, whence proceeded thfi 
mnnt applied to them ns a whole. Hence perhaps rhe derivation of 
Scatiriinav. Tacitus tnejptknu Si'Ardotw imcmg the tribes devoted to 
radth, the favourite goddess of night, worshipped in “the island in the 
ireum' Evidently derived (according to Hess) from their ruing .i dark 
col.vuf, fil.inten (blue men \ was die came of the inhabitant* of Ilictingc, 
one of the sum hern province* of Sweden. The Use of difliaeiit colours 
may have I*to original; certainly it ctnnot be attributed to {’hrcnician 
Influence even for j. modification. 

Returning to the colour SchJmj, ii brings us to than, which has the 
'• Ulu ‘ string: a 1'jril (Alp) iti Norway is colled SlumcyarfjeU .Mount 
>*.iiie e -,ir H ,- jiave ols: Scvefjidlct, separating Sweden from h'onr,ty 
Scvo- ■-* - icffi mint main ridge. I Could midtipiy *uch derivations of 
»>bcc-iumes. Ik-wniu* put* o special sires? on rinp f g.trd. strongly in- 
dieaieii in the Varngtan colonist* of gorod—Mitjoe ad iderUtlatein. As m 
csample he gives Tags*. Awmrum, Atisuciirre, a (.iriified place, eie. 
Norgmod seems as closely identified with Kartk-^a = Karth-nova. Hall 
or ha I fgudusaJ . hall fur gods) may W front orlfo, rock, and there 
ate numerou. place name* In fllekiiige, with the temtinittcm* — mnUt 
(—lana (W>» bouse, Heb. damtriiiinn). The word O, which 
««un both |iy sneff tutd at a terminal in plaec-nauua. has a Phreakian 
round - whkh in the mu them language wju turned into Ey. and uja 
(dfSrne being our Hiblc translation of 'Hj; whence idro riy - chit, o <-! 
tod, or iitet. Ulaud Is ailed olwi iitvwland: file king?—wlijclt wm most 
probably considered a large island—is sometime* called lltecinga-ee. 

Sijrinjpbagoj, the uld cattle in t hand, hai a foreign rounding name which 
recalli Mua, b P HO k intoning caKk, wall (knesius remind* us of 

the eriit-nce ul a '??= ttc t tempie of Kaal (C*n ttm, pf0jJC 
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Sov fheft h the influent* fa rdjgn words more evident than in ihv 

How many ffomtsderri'nE their names from Raider (Baal), thereby 
indi ruling a Phoenician origin r* Huannir, an imbeHtferHus plant, sounds 
perfectly PhLKiiichn, and shows some knowledge of herbs, such sts was 
remarkable in the PHocnldao^ who< m the stfflfcfr&UAC of their language* 
have left us not a few of ihclr lutoues in ancient botany Tims, fop#* 
fu<rri//to t In die jnderu Seamed language was P^n - Cherishing. The names 
Of several dowers were Deeded in the w szhi* rejufevd kj much In rcli^ituiv 
worship. Phtenidan may be nzcognbed in Hyosclamus, Sobnium, 

lucajjitj, intrnirialL, wallino (poppy); In the word Arfh whieh lias 
been such a \mn\e for phifotugbL*; tuul ShougJi otti* may not liavc enute 
from the Bail* yet the name might *■ perhaps (turn the Phomicmn 
m2t a T =fmmefiiiim. This i* at Ic^t 4i good a derivation ss tlmi of the 
famous Ihro* from Alfer - hoi^ because the ho™ was fed with 
“ Hafre n ®-oati. f dunk it L§ connected with The N Sceaf sag i, just as 
S ctafti memoty ts with the «orn-sheat. Oeseuius tnemiotxs <cVcnil places 
the names of which conie from (Syr. Aburs), 

I have given but a few of the iiniLhmfes m tinflis, These ice *0 
numerous, that we may well say dud their existence in the widely different 
languages of the Pinjcnieian* and i-h^ l'?r?nftm< S^ iiidinavfTri^ U 4 con 
vtiKiIng proof of the reality of Htmilco^ coEonfe* mi our coasts and ecus- 
stiiuic true trace* of ihein in the northern rnngiies. 

u * have, Jn " Lihcnep* 1 v^ry strong proof ihiU the Phoenician* adopted, 
a* Jhcy c ould* into shell language r mz icttii* from an, pythm, 

deTrCfliilitg :hi>«d which the Swedes themtdres called [jeycrejnn the liver 
ha* dm ply tr^n scribed .-*•■ lung* us Ih* knew no other went! that 

con hi better ceprcs the coagulation which he saw during the act of fictiing 
The peasiiUf} still describe the openiiiDn* of natutv according 10 appear- 
ances; and many a word must have been thus fanned when the 
Phoenician was [be common l.n^ujge of the cultivated 
If Hiitlcnbcrg. th-cn. after ennui erasing: the many Persian wold's tn our 
tongue, could say that he regarded die Persian ->nr language (ju m ) f wt 
have .st least *5 good mum to say (lit same of the Ffavniaiui* Risk and 
othets believe in j gieaier rdaitoi between she Ureek and the Scandi¬ 
navian tongticri \ but the <Grecian wu-rdi found in our language^ though 
tm a few, can as easily accuumrd for a* jft the Krcnch words adopted 
into the polite Language of ill countries The bhndtc Sagas h^ve already 
shotted signs of this, as in Curtois which we can as little explain uui ni 
(keek authors. as we can, ain of Phoenician authors, tht Pbocniciesn UflUlCSi' 
of Scan liinavian piar«. 

Lock of space pro cuts my detailing the dr^simcnta which prove this 
i-c: ft, ilitrefwe, suffice to say that after the oame of Hyperborean, 
(formerly applied to the tank* of the Rhine where Uiuittns'* fljtona’it 
lemp’c wia buiU by Tibcfiai IrnJ been irantfermi to our nvm counl^ 
which ihtit h o cani e their North*» frotu nordi occurring in onr ancieiu 
language j*roe*Bii the tireek amt Phffiiucian technical words and ihe 
Rontan and Greek apt*>!!jtmtm fnr the North and for Nonhem things. 
Hence- we are wit forced to (he aWjtdity of seeking the relationship. 
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between yw umi foreran words, in the Fiincnidin or CrcciiD tongues 

(Riir't Mfiga Gttaciiwv, t;(Fo). 

Miish Its? is time left me to compote the results of the respective 
coJommticm '*“4* by Htttrifco and Hanna, How far live lot!sir esremJiid 
hb voyages wc know not j but we know tha| several Th. un i dan colonies 
were founded on the H sat Coast of Aftici Future investigations intv 
cvxn trace the culture eatisting in South America before the arrival of the 
hponurdit, to some colony founded by Hamm; and it j* by no means an 
unlikely presumption ilmt the l’lunik Lire. were the first to introduce 
arc hi tec hire and rjvtliiaiijcm into America, Some philological traces of 
such intercourse still relit, as t,g, Niagara wliidi reminds ui of mfi - water- 
fall, cataract, in the Runic dialect, ft. Mutt ter alleges that there certainly 
c listed a Moiiych-worship around ilit Gulf of Mexico, rjutre sttnilur (o 
that of the Phitnicians; and he presumes dial “die Pfwmfcier Thdl 
von Afncfh A gtkannt und vJtlekht Nicdcriassur.gcu doit gehnbt b alien, von 
delicti (Ltf Kail# dienst da; leUle Ueher-Mcihael geweren wait In such 
a Tanilb wonliipping land we may ask whether a sou oi Baal tun, 

™»> no; hive been a priesr, like Avaniuti^L the Inguvosiius in Germany? 
—whether the name of the priestess Com has a common derivation with 
the Phoenician (JU***) ?—whether Uredco itself has not some «tnneikrii 
with Massuga ?—T'ttrti with Kciuiii (mulie; scmlidre) ?—Mann nun with 
"d>?—jVmucan with Hit; ? As in instance Of the reality of such deriva¬ 
tions, Wc have Malaga in Spain, mentioned by Strabo and held by I Indian 
It. be derived from nn?tJ = salMiucmiim.— the same word js occurs on 
the coins given by Gesciuu!! and sup loosed lu come from a Punic word 
signifying a mice. 

Returning, however, to ihe North we find important Ini Li between the 
Phoenicia ii; and Scandinavians in the Plmriik Un alphabet trac--s of which 
*i* undoubtedly found in oar Rui**,—ir» the worship which they had in 
Gonnuofl,—and in the signification of the Rune-,. 

I may specially mention that we should com pure the l J b<cnician term 
with Gamihai is applied to a king, 

“alwap the hlgh-priret of a country, M and is a Phimwdn word meaning, 
according to Gflfe-nint Pham^, p. 198), “quern ileus lapwaumn 

11 m!e honour, possibly, not to »y probably iransLtcd hv the 

Germanic A*it«nr = skilled, wise, as the king, according to Rik^tiial, 
ought to know ( Smd, inn mi) the Runet. 

It wai however to religious worship that Phrenkian influence was mainly 
exercised over the people oi the most celebrated northern bland. Tlwmgh 
we cannot now tell in whit precisely temakted the religion erf the Byp«- 
horeatis, jet there » every indication that it was 1 m*n* worship. If so, 
Un* would be rtnotk? mutual link between our people and ihc Tuiftb- 
wurohipping i’htnieuiii. The inure abominable Motoch-wumhip they left 
nr home, without any intention of introducing it in the north The religion 
which they intrixlucrij rather look a purer fern, as may tw- deduced from 
wha: is -aid of Ilaa! and U=allhine (sun gods), through whom thev tried to 
bring bghl into darkness (thu-umi*. * 

’nut this Tan (unJma* worship was an las-worehipmiy be deduced from 
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Lhc ha th-BS the Diiiue TluMmifce {where the klogs of Steswig received the 
oiUli 0/alkgiance) is MfMMft nous with Kovfrke, and tbit Harold iiilda- 
Eund's son* Eisttn* was edited tikn from taking a cow wj'tlt liim, even 
during tfir, contrary h> llic H Svtjf CtistDeiL The c-w cotUteclnd 
whii the Baa]-worship,* to which lie belonged. Tlie names of new ideas 
and of new ibimp arc generally adopted ftom the language of those who 
introduce ifitm; hence Ik*d, the iungod 1 * name, h |sfobahly derived ttom 
the PhcHiidam wtiiKie wdlknuwn trading on ihbcoasi mu^t have *prcad 
their bfeas mi rang its people. Wc fend traces of ibis even in the graye- 
Hones. In Sandtniitb as in Nmnidlca qiunu we have numerous thanks¬ 
giving* in Runes and Jl stones Jor vowi" to the sungad, (Bail, the lordjt 
The Vnlkpes Above the earth me in the jKnni : and we find Odin himself 
called Hit !cvg, BUeyg, in the Edda, whicn also relates tint the Bdi of 
“Jotnimes" was succeeded by the I rcj of H V;mema^/ F Bi&lj Ltd 
1 w lienee .Apollo) could hardly Lie where "iir.- mother of AjjoLId and 

Diana was urorsliippcti This ii must piohabJy the origin of the oiuk% 
Belgium, whence the cult was curried north ward, ju «rc sliaJJ ice when 
rpeaking of the temple of Tlumriih. Hence too b formed Brdgard or 
Bclgard in Vinknd, PtnmnztfiU, brides fuanj t iller names. 

The Scandinavian U mure closely reUled ir> ih* Dutch than to any other 
language, owing probably to nmttiaJ Phoenician inictrauiw a nr I religious 
worship, which prevailed both on tin 1- Rhine and in the mirth* to such A 
degree. iHai several Local names were [fwisfrrrcd from Belgium to the 
north :—Dan^nmik. The Phncnicians having adopted the Kg y pilau 
Hercules (probably a varkuton of the old nitt-worship) thn god was held 
to have wandered as widely as ihdt flag reached Hence the Columns 
Herculis woe movable and we lied thL.nl travelling on 10 Thule, f 

Though each ol the ; or 9 poithera tribes incjimintul by Tacitus as 
T.ms dr worshipper* ronsi, have had 1 chief temple. no Its* imi*t there have 
been a tiuekciflple for ill the trd«*, A% the PIkciiu-- bn Kilters of 
Herculeswere ptnhtd up to ihc north—the Wf ftruvtena^ m we find 
them At Mresund (the ikrnnd, b?iw^en Shdmd. arc) ^kbue) so loo would 
ibc goddn? move inward, especially a& here she was supposed 10 have 
her home. Here* (hereiVue, we imisi loot for ihi» temple, which* from 
what [ have said about Uhtsso, mmi have been erected before Humtaft 
timt The mcrcanlile desire irir (irofit mml have brought the 
10 this home of Tanhh’i word] ip long before lllmlkcr^ expedition 
which i'ttD for *vlvfi*«atkn. The advancud l uriiiaiioti which the Cirtxks 
ftiuiid m Use ScaiulinavtiD (ow to mention the Bd^ianj hjp«rlio»t» 
ri^ions could proceed (mm m> oilwt wauroe than ihn Phamteians, efjpe- 
ciilly Wiiderifig, m liindncus %hov% i iL 4;) ihai popukr Hra-k belief 
located the Byperhoreans on an tibnd at targe as. Sidlfi ijuite in rhe tfqrth, 

l mtj mentiaa. m yu.-_j«r N llud oul i?f ilii* t'ltfcfta ■ wu,'iliij • -cm* th*. k^s-iik tanwinary 

H*iTcT;nE) whtih \ua nilKcd HviU and) On: a! fruity lt*ei£ Thf iJKienl firicHi mzcirpj a 

-“aw fw jwri^rn LkiH-tJ —i irmualtt |h* WJJrihip □/ Inu irbkctl, m Wc liivt ync n 

w*» adapted lul^ th« EtattidaH cult. 

f " LMen ivml till Suml. ■ milkm Sidlaml ug s^m. ^ ihc Dfilni-m ihe 
Wi«l iSahffiji. Tijii^Uica (Crylon J cwtsjxitaii Ev 6 *cLm X in AvLemik, 
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ati 4 assigned Panatti as their ancestor. whence she name Duma, etc.. And 
who else except Ti-Nelth cm the Cicdun mythical Latona [Lhudani) be, 
with the snide before the TJvjii ? I hiv-e noticed rhi* already trs La- 
health ine for Ban Ilia. Ossian vbdted Locbhn, a name which tilt Cadies 
declare positively U> mtun Scandinavian ; l urfin v± the masculine form of 
LuJaua, and the deity its said to Ik: hcrmaphiodite. Thai this Lalona was 
bom among the H jj^rboreuiiiy, limply meant that it wa» thence that the 
Greek* derived iheir knowledge of her. The Greek* going beyond the 
Danube mi the Rhine, reached one great seat of Thanith worship, and 
advancing further north, where are found Xhc ur-' 1 races of the amber 
trade the object of their journeys* they found arcoihcr great centre. 

Tradition usually rest:, on some foundation of troth however obscured 
by lapse of time. It is extremely probable tlui the PhtemcLins here first 
estal itUbcd their colonies^ and ben re gatendcd d:eb branch colonics 
further ocl According to SdUyta; Halland was i colony from Scania, 
and i dq tendency of it, though lie does nut admit dial it **-e* precisely 
PhiLtiictam Another author suggest! ;i colony of the Phenfouins as 
rn Norway* beauts shej were renowned for ihoif %lli in curing 
ftihp which they misst hare coinmsmkatrf lo the native* to that hofcdert 
t» horror famous u the lies! and richest *cat for cod m she old mvrld. 
Vet another atuhiir p Schootti^ one of Norway's meat esteemed anri 
quari.Ln^ shin*ta that a curtain “ gmrn-churchon a mountain in she ?oatK 
n f tfaiwriy is a Fhrctueuin work, \ proof that rhe wide spread worship of 
UiLinn exisicd also in Scandinavia if rise fact that when the heralds of 
OnUthmiy fim came io thin shore, they complalntth even in she 
ioih century* I hat it vm jiruost impossibly to ^vertlnyw die mflufmee ef 
thh goddess To itLi day it Ins continued deeply rooted in the pupiil&i 
belief, as is -Jiqwe i by the wide extent of the *upef*titMms reeling on hraihcn 
i elitism* beliefs which CTtrtemihy ha» even ye! foiled to eaTerminate^ 

Finally a few word* regarding the {joint* of the compass. Krmn The 
word i bter^&^t, we may com:! tide that ill the miners for difecritmi arc 
of nrkmai, probably Fhi^nktan origin- it mmsi Have come irenp a 
language m which it mam East, In the dim of Tacilirs, hi* *-tktyi the 
worsh^pcti of Thaniih - Defim Mater, m the Baltic Amber Coast, being 
of German origin* named ihcsr goddess Astur^od, A^urgydbi, Aiiardis. 
foam i >ct t = love, favour, according to Grimm, Bui from she Scandi¬ 
navian V*t (read Ami} has been formed Awrid, properly signifying fhe 
Bra lighted ni; Amtni'% iMst. This was Dilara = Flatter or PiacliaJ time, 
nsiar ii fi jIE rhe name of the East point of the com pas*, in the language 
of Sweden* when* she cult of she mother codded wu dccy^st rooted. 
Taciuai mentions, that Edsiet-liijh*, Osiem, named ifiei the muon, 
A-sUia. Tue Roman name of the wind, arhkh blew to them from Canhage 
wm Auster P where the nigkt godded was Mixhl Aaiaritb p Aaurla, 
OlilkiA or Ofcrrij:u icon to h&te l«n foriiiEd ftom it, and to be the 
rtuinei appljinl to the pfoce hey und I he Getumic stMS, which wu cwred 
with the Ccdiir fores& from which amber wa; produced, FUny sap ibar 
ibe barbarians called theb uwn country Amtravia, perhaps a Rntirnn 
attempt at inuuhLerasing « ii % oft thek way so the temn- 
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fnea where \st> Af(tatgpd* Asrargis wrs worshipped The Australian Sea 
W35 afterwards railed 11 .Kistra salt.' 1 Jnss as it is probable that Noit— the 
Sor\h t is derived from the midnight sun cuh in the Polar CFrdc, and 
that = rttir, means tight. and Nfurjwaglhk-i Hie way |o the north or 
light, sa it is also probable that Oarer (Austcrwegr) is derived from the 
worship of the moon goddess of the Paschal time on the East Amber 
coast Mtrr Bx*l f the light of God ^esen.) p wa* sought in .YW (the 
North J r where the midnight sun could be wen, 

J conclude with the words of a 3 Earned antiquarian w Those who 
neglect to male* researches in this dmptiftn must imagine iku the in¬ 
habitants of the North* I 03 h= years ago were necessarily utter savages like 
the Fuegians of out dap But if they possessed some degree of culture: and 
were p from of old, a firing nation, it shows a want of historical acumen 
to suppose that they could remain isolated from the vulture of other 
nations It would he easy to keep isolated the waves of the sea s over 
which they sailed, as the ideas and w ords exchanged by them with other 
seafaring talfonfc* Is it not also repeated in stay school book* that the 
land in the north had long been pupated (sulum) for the sowing of the 
holy word by Ansgarius, through the intercourse between iHl- Northern 
and Southern nations? and tl m mure iban one Northman hud already 
become a Christian* going to Aschihurg {JJardrechl} to be baptised, even 
before the great missionary came to Sweden ? 
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TRISHTUP IN THE GATH A, 

m 

By t uh Revd* L. H, Mills* box 


Nt:x\i iq iht recurring expression? of persona) feeling in I he IkUhtts, their 
m^Erci may he said to be the 4trejti£fc3t proof that [hey an* genuine. Among 
these the Trish(up appear^ which h also fomid in the Kik, where it give* 
rhythm lo a greatly larger number of hymns, but not to mole in proportion 
lo Ihe total number, for the Ksks are hundred^ while the G.Lthas are few. 
The meife of the IfihiitF&ift may be sarej to be Trishpip, but with one line 
moro to the strophe than its Indian cuunterparL while the Cat ha 
J/irmyj. doe*i not show even tluit difference ; it has four lines of eleven 
syllables to [lie line, the Cd£sut\. falling after the fourilL The age of 
Trii'h(up b undutiLied in die Rlk Veda, ii pjcvaib in tile seventh book - how 
Li [lie probable does It therefore *eem that it would. 01 conkS* he imitated by 
a forge* of the lime of Chrivt + ^tiling in the Gathk Zend ? In giving 
fjjecimn^ I avoid, as before, 1 a ilavhh counting of vylUWt?, but I let two 
ar Rented weird* fall in the occupied by the firu four vy-llablc* of the 

original, one at least in that of the middle two, and two again among ihe 
East Five, A Ipng accent vd syllable,, such us friend," “source,," fills, to- 
my ear, the same spare as such words as * 5 aright, 1 " spiritwith their two 
syllables- Shourly speaking, the Iasi word of the Iasi tine in each strophe 
should huve two syllables, the fml accented Uke u Maids" but 1 adhere 
to lids ttnlf in the three inttoductory strophe*- of die Sp-tfiEa Mainyu 
1 Va.'n:i iJvii t-j); otherwise Z allow ytinh long syllables as ** guhW 

kmd, ' iA\ T to replace theae final twu, and 1 lake this Liberty ihroughotiL- 1 
l aUu vary the terns tt| my renderings of to meet the nettle of 

the rhythm, which b here my prominent object AsAa, the ^T^oniftcd 
bnlinrv. nf the Saw. | it render Holing/ 1 somerime* ,J R%hr t M 

mfts clime* “Truth AmmaJ/f^ iheraily the Ready-Mind rn the sense of 
fMctical obedience* I render fcA Ikivoticm " at one time, H Zeal B at another, 
ami so with tuber worth vhidh arc nwrly or quite synonyms. 

THE FIRST GROUP OF STKOt-HKS IN THE GATHA 
SFESTTA MAIXYU. YASNA XLV1L 

an Einrijait. 

i. By Thy Blest Spirit moved and Mind* the Better 
Through Holiness* revtaltd in words and actions 
Immonil 1 Weal 1 to li> Aiitira givelli 
Mania through Fowti 1 and Devudon 1 master. 

1 Sec JiMJtii Quartrr^j &crim± iS93L p. 133. 

a To give j irieanttiia 

1 NtH Ea tat ih# paibrti oc *»i tbr roller try i fimunriKninn jingfc. 

* TIm tee gt«3n^d rn, fhl» t*m tfi a fcamier whiefc 

Vccmi lo o< *MiK*klJ, tltlTldaE: iu.L far lhat itavjiri I hate VBjkpiiied ft n- te Ihr wnrlc 
rj lHtr)|ll 4tf th, pest Iircj fie!; Imt wtwlher flnjinel or i toctrtnt.oujieiMi 
btuiuhut. it e.n±Le» wt e^elknt (q ottjo ulenJtd pt m 
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J Thai gift, the bt^i gf Hit most bounteous Spirit 
By words from tongue of Good Mmd uf/md 
Hint with Zealous hands complete. 

Father of Right through wisdom, Mardn_ 

3- 0/ this blest Spirit art Thou thus the bounteous 
Who him 1 the Herd joy-making one halt given : 

Whh joyful fields for diem J grant Mm J Sk-TOtinn 
Since he hath counselled with Iliy Good Mind* Mi*da. 

4 - By that Bk'ii Spirit wW falw foes a re bounded 

By Hubs buunicoin One, not ihus rise *ubtj ; 
llujugh feeble men alone here serve the faithful, 

Anti foe overt rich in might help dinners on. 

5, Thtee. : through that Spirit hDiinteous* O Mazda* 

'Iliy saint Thottlt give, as they ore all thing! best; 

Far from Thy will 4 the faithless ha* his portion 
In deeds rejoicing ffom the Evil Mind. 

tL Thrs^ 3 Lord, ThonTi give and through that Spirit Buunttom 
By Fife* for good to driven twain gainst wrong* 

Through gruwrii of Zenl and legal Truth AJuua 
Fur Zeal inatrutLeth her breeching ilnon^, 

YASHA xuv. 

Tkr trerAj and nvr$hip pf G*\J, 

I- Tliii oik £ Thee, | aright [ Ahtsta, lelt imv 

In prabing Yoor" equal one : tih* shall I bow me ? 

Mizdi t to friend like me Thine* equal* leach ft; 

Then give with Hutinesi, 1 chbhour friendly 

That with rise ( mod Mind s gj-y.ee He (?) ^ may com e near. 

Thus oak I Thee, aright | Ahtira, tdl ine 

Huw that best worlds chief Lord, serving, to hurnw, 

4 TW typical Him *S ibr .li3%enT hmhmtlman. mJ *1 opposed lo de Raider, For 
■is dlmaait* m«l™ & we m* Oitbaj, pagt* tjZmnd 504. 

1 Litedly '* Her, 1 - 14 the tk* ", fatt 2 had n**| + * Herd M fnr u Cw ff !tt nnt i. 

I Tb« bles=ingi; j.r. e tho* of ItealmfilMVwl, fatiUr M*in ai ihe 

r«utr? iif Zed or Frielk*3 FicYOtlrKL 

* lh hf M f«nrr Thy td*e H i bar T pnfcx tbs safe «n-I J*sa nhodeoa ihwghl Lij this 

ffwiiwaJotkaL 

* TUt llohf FEic vHdi rfifted lb* t\*hm *1 diftfhuuiu, Lu^ (\*r nrrt i n lhe G4ikk 

ptiwd) by nbcBUtiaf the baly phe to tnoti EE *«m u a ew=tl + odT mtorow fr 

■c**c of crape [Wm rojvry, ’J* of £niir whan ihc uaiiuat leuilft Rimed. 

* let jedgnunL 

" I U»e here hlEfla into ft dtffrrrnl cadette* ; bal ihh nuy be tn adnflti^ u * t 
mart WJ <W* ftlTrnipEl TO his fcijXfll ihr -irtgciul ont 

* M—j prr->' - iib-iy metrly » mode rrf Eiytrig; M Von H m 4 *TW" 

* AiA#=lltiF? f lbs pcx^Ifud HoliriWi of ihe Law. 

II I** Wi «j ^a or [1 it lie vlihnyi wor ct a# - T w *1 

♦* Thine equd w ? J B * 
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Pleating to worship Him who this 1 rcquiicth, 

For through the Right* He holds ruiti from all men, 
Guardian in spirit, for both* worlds, 1 friend 1 

3 Thus sisk 1 Thee, aright Ah ora, tell me, 

»Vho in production fim w.r* Arils V father? 

Who »um and dais saveThee their [Mth huh given ? 
Who thins the waning moon, or wuaitig nlleth ? 

This and still other works, Lord. would I know. 

4 - This ask I Thee, aright Ah ora, tell me ; 

Who ever earth and sky from falling guarded* ? 

Who hath uve Then brought forth rivers and forests ? 
Who with the winds hath yoked storm-clouds* 10* racers* 
Who of the Good Mind's Grace ever was source ?* 


5. 'Hits ark I Thee, | aright j Ahuri, tell me ? 

Who with skilled ham! | the light J made, who ike datkness? 
Who with wise deed | hath giv n | sleep or our waking? 

Who hath Auroras spread, noontides and midnights? 

Warning discerning mart, duty's true guide. 

Pint it $ JiUihh- 

4 . This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me, 

Arc these in very deed truths which [ utter? 

Doth Holiness further Zeal" in our actions? 

To Thine through Thy Good Mind the Realm 1 didst Them offer** 
Fur wham didst Thou make tht Kine-mother* to ghd ? 

Ptvtfrrt far tfoir rt!icf t 
' Thu* ask l Thee, bright Ahum, tell me f 

VVho bleat Devotion 4 hath set in Thy kingdom? 

WhUb wise, hath tirade dutiful son to the father ? 

W ith this for full knowledge, ) press Thee ; 

fliver of all Than art, O Spirit kind 


far dnirim, 

A This aik f Tliee, aright Ahnnt, tell me j 

What is Thy doctrine's word to reach and ponder? 

Thar 1 may ask Thine hymns filled with Thy (Jood Mind. 

Those which through Truth reveal cur tribes’" perfection : 

How can ray soul advance? let it thus be) 

1 ™* ***** « * Set ih«# sMwas a 

* " r ™ <h* twople'’? we my ‘>ChhMK“ J«fi tS* **| S aj. 

* " T*n*" or »a span ot * iwtfl one yoV«l On to the moving eWl* |» tfcr vrind), 
Wt» *«• the itmm of th* amt *1 ftUd or mi^nsl by tie iiari Miod 

B*BC T*j MSHEfi: ]. 

/ AwN4 Ob other KWbU. mart lie differs, 1, tr>uW to *** fa 

'P“ Hak J ‘M* “* '‘GCTvmrneM,- i» d*wu to the ceifcMe, tat nose lh. 1 ™ 
mliy pino- Zoftaorisn e “* “■ 

; S'o'j ***** * ibc '**** ■**** 
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and rifval. 

& This nsk I T hzt f arlghi Ahum, idl me; 

How with solemnities our Faith 1 to hallo* ? 

Faith of the kindly re Aim by master taught us f 
Full truths by Hint 2 like Thce“ ld kingdom righteous. 

Dwelling iu holy home with Good Mind, Inord L 

The m af tkt Fai/A t 

ia L This nsk 1 TEice, anghl A hunt, tcJL me; 

U'hai fa Tliinc Insight V rule t!< m all thing* better. 

Give that our tame* to bias wiitp Right befriended ; 

Just deed* and ritr* to help with hymns devoted; 

Thin would my wisdom a prayer entreat Thee, LoitL 

mModt ujfJ atvtwlt. 

u_ Thus ask I Thee, aright Ahum* tel! me j 
How tmto ihefle of Your* Devotion 1 romtrth ; 

By whom im Thee. O Lord. Thy Faith 1 is uttered ; 

As Thine and first of these known am I* Mazda, 

Aliens from Thee iny soul with bate behold*. 

Tht kindlir.r ofuamJaAfr? ttf fMtmftr. 

12. This ask ! Ihcc, aright Ahum. tdl ttte. 

Who as 10 what I ask k pore, or evil ? 

Which is the wicked's foe, or which the wicked? 

He who Thy uieful gift* a* mine opposed^ 

Wherefore b such an one not evil held ?* 

Sirafcgj* 

ij. This ask I Thee, aright Ah on* idl me ; 

How lienee the Lje\£ropi to drive and banish. 

Hence to those vends beneath* who breathe rebellion? 

Truth's friendly beam kth ne'er shed light upon them ; 
Questions of Good Mind asked they never seek, 

&r dril tt*ar, 

I|p This ask I There! aright Ahum, lull tnc Y 

How in Thir.e Order 7 * hand* Falsehood' to fetter, 

How through Thine Anthem** word to ^lay her ever? 

Faith's deadly blow to deal "midst unbeliever* i 
To each deceiv ing Foe for grief it comet, 

15, This ask l 'Hiee, aright Ahum. Lull tntr. 

If agaimt foes by Truth Thou guankst oVr me ; 

1 Thn Sr*tf + butt ffloas ilw ifsra* r he mremfy Jwtcltfccd ftttlfiicpf*. ihc Dicna t literally 

ihc 11 Im^lur ocr 

* H TbyxJI FT « Ji Tby servant" 

* See Bute 4* page % n4 * Ptniss iecm not ifoxpty deFined. 

1 The Draon af Trackery in w, *.r Fabity tn wrmf and bor^iin, sop-pgrol to 
Inipirc the h'M.iit party, 

1 T® Hell* or* better, rfctcIj Iq the Oanpanv of ibt tiller kjtilcsjl* mmf pEoUmiUceil 
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VVlscn in the deadly shock host* drdtd are meeting 
Fnr ] creeds which Thou as Thine fain wmtfdesi shelter. 

Which uf The two, and where^ girst Thou the day ? 

F&r a irndir* 

16, This o*k I Thee, plight Ahum, cell die; 

Who smile victorious guarding Thy doctrines? 

Show* me a frik-foid' iRetired with power : 

Then come Obedience with Good Mmd uniu hiro r 
Mu^da, to whom Thou dost wish it so^'er J 

Fntiis &ftritlvry. 

t“. This ask I Thee* aright ;\hura r tdl me; 

How to Thy naettkg* Lott!, now shall 1 hasten? 

That consummation Thine which grants my longing 
That for ihe Chief vhould be Immortal Welfare, 

Chief through 'Thy M umbra"* word guiding aright 

A rarnfat in tkank-tifftring* 
iS, This ask J Thee, with Truth Ahum, teU me| 

How through Thy Right for toe that prize to merit, 

Ten marts* male-mated, and with them the camel ? 

Since it was shown to rue for DdflthlgK Weifine 
How as Thine offering 1 both nuy give, 

Tfatilii fa fa fit rulers 
17- This aik J Theta alight Ahum, idl inc; 

Who from deserving men thai f irire withholdeth 
Nor t>n troth speaking 1 saint csr hath bestowed it, 

Whal as to this shall be hit corse at present 
Knowing* I ask it, well his doom at last f 

ArrmjpttdL 

acc Have inch, thus ask 1 TTice,, ruled well, O Ma^da, 

These who the Demons serve, aiding our foe men? 

Through whom the Karp gives up out herds to Rapine* 

Whence too the Kamnr foul in strength hath pros^iered, 

Bringing o'er juistute-bndi ihi streams 7 fw Klne I* 

1 Eark pifty |i> gei gKK^iin of die fctil of mthoifcey, pottmly it n?*y 

Ifjaiii tW tbe i*fruly r*ny *rre tnipirt.1 by the tid* rrptabora and pt=4^ 

T See VuTin till. = i_n Lbii R^uew, Jurnisy, 1^75, page 

1 Ilwai fciff MC&jfce, E aisL jj, V, 4#, IK. 

1 Oillwim id lahcrwiie rcisci™. 1 Ifgrtdliaiy foe®. 

* The Dejisue Inruk* tH RabL f A fcnzfte dynawy. 

* ec Imjiuor^ ud ^bcieie 211dm -m ^iLguiitUil iieipg s.ji 

mUTvImras reidt Lileml y M n.« ififiwTr? hg,‘ 

* F« ■JLrrrtarhi^i* th«al tramUlsuaa. tb* Auntie ramttfnliria* an) a^iasd EttgKtli 
COnttmtary, kc my 1-iilbM tm Vaiaa sMk. tcJ mUr., 4 u 1 ^ Drtetlaiu j n 
1^^-^ ind «i ihs Clarendon Pica Deyrxitoiy, Ui£qfiI ; <«* *Uo S, IS. K_ uxL xX the 

ifLdse««l, 


Oxford, J«miiry> lkj$- 
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KISTH REVIEW OH THE 

44 SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST" SERIES* 
CLARENDON PRESS* OXfOtJX 

^ ACRED LAWS OF THE Aft Y AS. PART J. APAStAMHA AND 
GAUTAMA, TRANSLATED BY GEORG BttHUfUt 

(Vo u IL) 

Hv JOHN BEAMED bzcjl 1**tA 

Tlife aetcmd volume nf this jtully edebraied Scries contains two works of 
Co n aiderable bistort cal anti philological iuEerest^the nr Apharismg 

which bear the names of Apdstimba and Gan Lama,—translated from the 
Sanskrit by the eminent scholar, IIuTraih L>t_ Hiihler. 

In his valuable and exhaustive introduction the leaded translator <\isr 
c(jh^ ibxong other pmits, the place in Indian Uicmtuie of the class of 
works known as Srfi/ai, His concturiqm ate M follows ; fta^il upon the 
authority of the Vedas (both the Sanhiti and Brihtnanas) they are manual* 

Of collections of precepts and prohibitions regarding ceremonies ami the 
other duties of a Hindu, ooudied in Language purpos-dy (erse and intended 
to be eominitted to memory by students, They put Forward no claim to 
be considered as inspired woiks, but merely abstracts, so to speak* dmwn 
up by “scribes learned In the hw* of the teaching of the Veda& From 
their being to, prose, and from the fact ifaat their language contains many 
archaism^ it is inferred that they aic the latest productions of the Vedic 
period,, an inference fully stipporred by such scanty historic^] Jain and 
consideration a js an be brought w bear un Lbe question. The carlie-.il 
of them are in fact synchronous to a great client with that awakening or 
terlval of religious ilitiught in the fcbtb century wx\ which culminated in 
ifuddhhm, while nihers are Ltcr still. 

They do nor bear the personal name of any author, but merely that of 
the sept, family, or dan of Brahmens no which he belonged 

Among the numerous families os the Bidbmanka! caste some u*cd in 
their religious riles the forms and certmpnies of one Veda, some ihnse of 
another. Is appears iliat the Ap*atatotyi jrfru were followers of The Black 
Yiijur Vedi; and fmui various inditaiioni. it would seem that. in the fifth 
century they were settled in Southern India, in ih* tract south of the 
(kidtvui, now known a* the Telugu and Kiruu* cotmtiy, but In Ancient 
rimes as Andhra. Who th-- particular ApaUaitiba was who cued piled this 
JkVm Ls not dear, nor ii his date susceptible of accurate detenus nation, 
AM ihai an f#e *aid it that he lived between the fifth and ;hlrd ecnitiries 
ac. During thb period Ruddbbni mas winding i'^ way to almost universal 
acceptance in Northern India,, wkste Hindutsm took refuge in the So Mb* 
con vetted the Draridlans and made itself at home arnon^ sheim 'Fheie 
for centuries in seclusion and neglect* She Bplhmaps marshalled their 
forces digested and commented on their sacred books,, adapted iheir 
religion to the changed conditions of life in India. and were periiaps not 
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abow borrowing silently him. from ihetr hntcd rivals Thence at last, 
when Buddhism had been weakened and disintegrated by the dry-rot of 
i be Mahiyina, Hinduism emerged in strength, drove the rival creed from 
the sail of India and once more reigned supreme in the holy plains where 
the black antelope grazes,'—its ancestral home. 

'Hiesc were the weapons with which the battle was fought It 
was not till a later period that they were compiled into law books in the 
metrical style of the classical Sanskrit, such as the SMstras at YSjnavalkya 
and the still more celebrated JfJxava Dhanm lot* erroneously 

Down as the Institutes of Menu, hut which were really a metrical version 
of the .\nfrai belonging to the Btvshmankal family of the Manavas, fol- 
lowers, like the ipastambm, of the Yajur Veda. They may, of course 
avc taken, and probably did take, their name from a common ancestor 
named Maine But of Manu himself nothing except what is mythical is 

known . and if l, c cm he certainly did not compose a metrical 

DMrma 

ifining now from ihc anihor,, hi* nmer and country to the work itself, 

wt htK| alt its precepts claim to bs foimckd tbe VedJU 

alone, U- h ihe -SanliitJ and Mlimaum 


Thus he beginsi, *■ Mow therefore we will declare the acts productive 
uf merit which form fmr* of the irustium of da i]y Tjfc^, a* they have bet-o 
set I led by the agreement [of those who know die Uwj. 

s ‘* 1 ’ hc ^hority [f.,r these tbtttea] Is the agreement of those who know 
the Jaw, [anj the jmLhoritit* for the latter are] the Vedas a So ne/ J 
_Th en ftjlinw, rim ply and baldly stated, the fundamental principles on 
Wh.ch the Hindu region is based, and which have so long been Familiar 
lu tu. from the work of the socallcd Maim. But in these earlier writing 
wehave tire first germs only of ib,, dabomte ceremonial system which has 
b«u ^dually evolved in the course of centuries. And fc is lhis fi£t 
c l give to Wwt* of th.s clou a certain practical and political value for 
1- modc.n aclnmnstmtor. The Hindu, of the present day. 1 nought face 

rei^d r '°T aRd , h ' 5Wy Jdl l0 “ d IVpci * ^ilimtion, at first 

rejected the™ wuh scon.; but as tbc advantage of these alien systems have 

ro aSdT °r d UpOT lheU * ,tcntbn * *h«y hare now begun 

m*«K ttomdres what then religion really allows and whn, it forbids. In 

fb« enquiry they go back to the Veda, and their teaching, os :he real 

„ * ?J^ nd ' ,l5in » aad to* Siitra,, os the concentrated quintet- 

w!rn i* dlC "T* °®* ‘tomdwtt a» ihe safest guide. Tliey show the 
roodero etfquirer hot*, much of the system under which he lives is p,e- 
^Iby the anaentand (to Wm, divine laws, and bow mud. be L r 
wifely disregard a> mere accretion. of subsequent tiit.ee For as Atfartatnb* 

^ - V’ " ^ tesi* have greater force than cimom.'* 

.. ' ^*** h'lwerer, even the Sutfiti are ambiguous, at at any rate 'he 

ssrsTtaSms - - - —^ t 

Ihes . VJ* 1 lC ^ '\ lh: hv3t * r *««** )“V for himself, Pmbahlv is 

. ...fj, were taught to classes of pupils the teacher sutmfiM t 
comment ai e a-m r« .. . , . wanner *wppbed such 

- ^ rj? £ % 
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hang a long course of interpretation and amplification. The scheme 
embraces ail that it [3 neeessaiy foi the pious Hindu to know, ft begin* 
irith general principles-—there ^re four castes, WfiirimGS, K*hairiyaa, 
Valsyas and Sddtav the duty of the three first is ihc study of the Veda* 
and the kindling of the sacked fire,—jh t duty of the last is to serTe the 
others Then follow instruct inn* as to lime and manner of Initiation and 
studentship, the conduct of the student when he returns home, the places 
uml (Dales when she Vedsta tnny, and still more [artimbrty those when they 
may not, be studied- Rule* regarding salutations, purifications nnd casing 
come ne^tp. among which (Pis 3 T» I, r 5* 17, 0} occurs the memorable pro¬ 
hibition, *' he shall not cut in a ship,™ which has had such 1 powerful effect 
in bohring the Hindu by premuing him from visaing foreign lands. Also 
(A P 7* *o P 10), "'Trade is not lawful for a Brahman, h though this is modi* 
lied by die provision that in times of dittos# he may trade in niStrkei&ble 
goods But the number ol tilings; he may not *dj h sn gjeul that his 
chancer nf making a livelihood by trade seem ralher stentler. Penance, 
the duties of a householder, inheritance and funeral oblation- are then 
treated of and the work conclude with ^ description of the idc-iJ life of .1 
Brahman and the duties of a King, The Brahmans ! ifc is already divided 
into the wet! known four stagey—those of the student, the householder, 
the ascetic and the hcrrai! 111 the forests. Though there k a strong ten¬ 
dency to exalt the ascetic stare ai the expense 01 the ocher?;, yet Apastambd"* 
common sense Sends him 10 vmdtraic the householder and to point out 
tha: hia existence is necessary and his life laudable. Finally he make® Lbe 
remarkable ml mission that ir is difficult to It im the sacred Jaw from She 
letter of tbt Vedu only* By following the spirit of its leaching much 
guidance may be obtained, and ‘f-liere -udi i-uitfontc fails custom must be 
the guide; pl he shall regulate hh course uf afikm iccurdingio the conduct 
which is unanimously recognised in alt countries, by men of the three 
twicc-bcFTfi casters,” i “J r a some hnltl he must learn from "women and men 
of all caste* 11 And thus he ends. 

Very similar in character is lire second work which bean the name of 
Gaimnui, a name so famous in ancient India and borne by so many 
totally different families that it affords no due whatever to the identity of 
the person here indurated by it. The high authority of Prof. Max Muller 
Is quoted in support of the supposition (hat the Gautama, whoever he was* 
who compiled this Sutm w followed the Sima Veda, os the ApiMAtnha did 
the Yiftm The polar u not quite cental* „ but it ta not after ail s mutter 
of much moment as the precept* regarding all the leading doctrines of the 
Hindu religion are pretty much the Mime in bolh. 

The Gautama treathe is rather better arranged than the Apasiamba, 
atidj os far as can be judged from a translation, the style Is livelier and le*s 
obscure. Specially interesting are the sec irons treating of ** lawful occupa¬ 
tions or livelihood** “civil and criminal law/ 8 “earing and forbidden food," 
and ** iulief itance. 

“The lawful occupation* common to all twice born men arc studying 
the Veda a, ulfbing sacrifices for tbek own sake, and giving aim*. 1 ’ 
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'‘Teaching, performing sacrifices fa: other*, and receiving aim* arc the 
additional ocxiijiatiotis of j Brj-brciarL* 

Iltif ** agriculture end trade are also lawful for a Hrdhman, provided he 
daia not do tin; work himself. Also lending money on interest" (X., i-j, 
Ji ®)> 

In another place (VIL, &), Gautama, like Apsstamba, giver a formidable 
list of die thing?. a brahman may ont sdl; but in ihis, and in fact in a 
great number of instances of almost irnpraafcahie injunctions and prohibl- 
tlitre arc alternative and additional provisions which considerably 
nutigiUe the stringency of (he rule,—loopholes in fact through which poor 
human nature can escape and exists 

It will be seen from this, necessarily very brief, nummary that both 
treatises arc very interesting reading, especially for those who would trace 
the me acd development of the peculiar instilutior.a of the Indian Aryans. 
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For fiicilii)' of ftfcrcncc wc propow; to publish m ihc end of mmc of our [{tianerfy 
reviews of one of more of “Hh? Stored Books of Lhi: Fast” Series a eoaipkte tisS 
of iSstTi fc brought up to dale, which ^ hope our readers aud OrienijJ ^ho-an 
gtmcTpiIly wilt consider to be a useful addirioiL The Scries no* s lands as fdJEuw-s 
<1*1 October,, tS^j) : 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST,' 

mlni rd by virimu Onenlai S.-hnLira, -uji! ciiiso.1 by F. Max MltLLFh. 


Firet Series Vob- L-XX 1 V. StU r 

do*h- 

Yol I. TV UjjAnLihi/is. TnuFiUsd l^' F- MO 
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BONKU Oli BQMMATSURI,— 

THK JAPANESE FBSTJVAL IN HONOUR OF THE DEAD. 

B\ CiiAKLOTn; M. Salwjjv, 

the manj S uhjeers connected *j,h ihc study of J Sim , the ancient 
^remonrals pccu.iar to the country ;ire by no means the interesting 
2?| 5? **■«“***" ^ the nation » reverence for ,£ 

,“ if °'; uh 1 ? Ut ,UMor > * «* the dead who were upheld « 

moo, o fS to the living, with a vie. of inspiring heroism. subjective 

f' rahti " f C1ttbltr,r;5 C3#en, »* » cultivate. It « the belongings of 
c ^ f o! .up truest cherished, and numerous tokens in every household 
”* dtspbvc^ in order to deepen feelings of veneration, *W', cr the tnoit 
an. lent wmsbip of investor* constimtes the nitTml religion training, 

f* ° f *f e *™« embodying deep symbolic significance have 

* [ f ; ) , “ tCTI d ”™ ftwl ,n tl,,i RevTc * S* tut one of the most beautiful ho* 
jet to be recounted. Tbit is the A* Festival the c„ BvmvUm* 

1 - «na oil'd the F*»t of Lanterns {many being used on the 
Chion;, but it Should be more rightly interpreted "AH Souls' Day,"or 

ZJTT ******* * a bonm,r 1>f thc "*»A In 'be calendar of the 
^aihohc U.ureh, there ts a day set apart for the remembrance of All 

f - a,t * hanow of Alt Saints, and All Angek These 
i er ication' were of a much later institution than tic /f^ Festival, which 

25S£iH T,Wn “** ^ back in 

jJCt 2T c °° fl ' :Cllr3tC dfltcCaa ** ™«gn*|' to its origin. 

(d*”r„nZ, J"‘ * ■ ,, ‘ il ," ,h jnJ '5 ,k *f> «f >1» -WStti a„,h 

„7 r ?, Mani ' fcT,tC,! ' hlVF loudl ^ npun this mbfcct. In ,he 

t.l mp^ of Mmllfar Japan/ by SLm ttJm, the cere 

1 « «*- - - - 2 fcS 

VM a strictly kept festival j Iwji the march of citation and 
ernllu, of anburies, n.ave driven ancient observances into the )«s 
^[uerued i-arts of (he country, to Ire numbered and maintained by -he 
lica,ants alone and it 1* wonderful how the untutored classy who have 

zf:,^’r * -*■ ■*- - m *■—--C™=z s 

The tiiy preceding the festival a market is held 3t whirh rr v wnh - 
twjmred jor the Ceremonial can be obtained Th 0 poor will rWfc with 

sssssar- *■ ^ ™—* < 3 £££ 

IU> of fbe-too ,1* 2L»Z« “ 

"**"™—“ * **—-.z:*;: 

, c ™‘" - - !-««.• if a-« *. 

* ’ ^ E*f*milirn~ /fAim, irt Mwfil L 
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tbe purpose. I he shrine it decorated with -Terrain plants used only in 
Japan for religious rem.-e=. The Aprefet and the Uh« (lover arc roost 
conspicuous. Hunches of coloured papers dexterously arranged, firings of 
red and white rice bends, antiiml rtowersand other dainty etnbcIEit. It merits 
complete (he decoration*. White and fresh and spotless everything must 
t>e,— the Iwsl that can be offered, according (o the means of the family, 
A an or lacquered table is placed u|icm the altar, and on this table delicate 
™uid» are laid.—offerings of food for the - shadowy visitants * i, partake 
of. Friends who cannot make these preparations in porcelain or lacquered 
dishes, use the fresh culled leaves of lutaj flowers, or small, shallow plates 
of earthenware, fashioned iu antique style* lha! are used now* only for the 
ruse of the dead. Drinkcfierhigc ere also made of pure water, and tea is 
poured out every hour in liny cups of choice ware. 

It is in there Hide dainty things or life, the Japanese excel. 1Yr, m time 
to time we come across some article of use, doubtless made for the poorer 

population of the inlands j 3 miniature plate or drinking vessel,_a triviality 

woven out of bamboo and paper,—□ basket valued at a few cents,—but all 
stamped with the artistic touch that tells its genuineness. These, often 
too much despised and passed over in years gone by, owing to their low 
market value, are now, alas 1 *o rare to procure william signs of Kurasian 
or cosmopclitm influences. 

\Vhtn ihi_* place is &cc ru <jk|c! anti i:v*ryibing U read$, Lhe ghosts of the 
deponed are invited lo enter. The ibyi ut ?hnuer of each bouse is slid 
open, torches are set tip at the entrances to guide their -Hep? aright 
Beautiful lanterns Of special make, in the font! of the bt*i and other 
sacred blossom*, with tassels of coloured paper and white stream en, are 
everywhere lighted, while silence and gentle movement on the part of tire 
hirst! betoken the rokmnity of the occasion. Along the seashore wckome 
fires are lighted; for the spirits are rupposed to revisit the earrh, by way 0 f 
the sea. The reverence and forethought are untiringly matamed ; aElf j 
during the three days of the f estival, tire dead are feasted and kept in 
continual femtmhriirice, 

This if iio 5 only the ess* in the homes, but the deceased who havt no 
living fehtiv^s of friends to taic and p*j for Oum^ receive the attention 
of the priesta of the temple* r a.nd to mart the distinction, the 11 welcome" 
EintUELi set up n\ the grav^-s, h the cemeteries are pure white, uncounted 
and imadomed save for white fringe appended to them. Hem* and 
heioines of the past urSio are worahipped bf the Shinto followed are brought 
to remembrance as wdl a* the lost, members o( the household. 

The podk ilEusiitm of the Rawting of spirits io the material world 
i^iumctidi itself Jure ; 

1 AH boBjes wbffl.fi mtn bvc livsjd i-nd tfitd 
Aie btiuateJ |uisun=« j sbii^gh tbe open doom 
The Iiamiica pElimatEL* oji thtsi emagrj ^ikh, 

Wbb feet shits m*1« do ivudJ upon the floors 

' We aty tu hew nr latidi * 

Ownfd A till GC£Upi£llof tulici 
Fr«pi crate* foi%nUeti stretch ibeir dubv 
Anil hold In romtnuia tiill ikeit old eatate*. 
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1 TftU h^uitLt^ih'Jif [J iruuud lli warLd of bgrat 
FfMtl like an nfimwpllirre* and ^wywrhfrc 

ihrtKi^h lht rirUiSv nnMa nnd npoim denve H 
A viial Efhriuti more fEkictl lif,'* 

That ttie Japanese believe the abode of I he departed to he sonic region 
beyond the is not wholly surprising. Wc ma y expect ihi* inn- 
planted in the.- minds of Mimijm, more particularly in the minds ot those 
so long isolated. The dweller* i?f Dai Nippon (great japan) were nni in 
total Ignorance of the far distant lands beyond thdr^wn, but they knew 
enough to make the inhabited pofiiisn of the earth n firysteiy, They knew 
that people of different tongues and creeds and naliimv crated, though 
they nefii£*d to further friendly iiUettatirae, or tolerate any rommunication,— 
with hut I he fewest exception* 

In this Island Empire lapped i m all 5ides by watery barrier?, the secret 
of ihe sea alone—with its riaing and falling tides, with itstniiti and vapours, 
m terrible typhoons an d eruptive di&tirh&ftce* And other vagaries—were 
enough to inspire awe and to fill with mi any strange conjectures, the minds 
of these rimplt people, scjhi rated Irani their fellow tnen. The Japanese 
love the sea. Fmtu remote ages they wer*: fishermen* soiled of the deep, 
living on the spoils of great wmers. The first settles in tFse empire were 
trailer in rim craft believing in all the stajscnuiltom that suggesl tlictn- 
selvci 10 people nhosc lives are in perptfuil jcopsrdy.t 

\ir the dead revisit I heir homes jottui tying by way of the thither 
they in 13 5 ! dhperoe* On the evening of the last day of the Festival of AU 
Sofcfe* great Artfrlty rs apparent, B very thing that could have been done 
(ot the comfort and happiness of the ^ shadowy guests H having been 
accomplished, they must return, to the place whence They came. To assist 
their progress, the living relative* wear* link boats ft™ pure while straws, 
finely pbked and modelled : these are called r&ry fum^ and ore about 
two feet in length. These shey launch on river, lake and see with dead 
white miniature lanterns sparkling at the pro* and mccuse burning m the 
item A* the night wears on, the number* increase ; they crowd the water 
And flash and flame ami scent ii for mdes The night taienrifies their liny 
«prt* ; and when it fs clciu und without 4 cloud, when only the faint long 
lints of mm float and flicker fkr out to the hurimii* the %c&m bring* to the 
imagination a phantom city peopled wish vptrtu.. 

light, tnovemcsir, prayer, give m indefinable charm to the 

wdfdly hemrifnl eerriiuiny, The living and the dead hold enronmninn 
witti each olbut in a manner ih i! n.i other influence cm nfiorij them. 

I ngiflg eye* rir^in after thr soul laden fleet, —longing bands wretch out in 
dumb t^ierhifig*—find longing hearts 1 Ti d-l mu it continue alone through 
the uphill pash of life wait 00 the shores in mute and patient silence, while 
tbeikts saiU nn and nn T led by f.>me inviiibk hand* into the great Land 0 f 
Peace and ihadowi. 

* J/jLMmitJ Mimuii fey \V, It 

t Tpj ihhi dny ttlttn lltci urTci 10 <m.; iriijike, a. folde! yic«:s of ^ r ^ty 

A'iiir. cnwi 1 tniivi] j pontmi of Ui i csutt-dili tmwr|8ftnMt She gift* Tfeti in \mnthh 

rx mtflslpT 1- !S.i fsLJT -ftsif,,; firm h tWn, to op fifijic f P> | (be UmulldlT of 

th* fl i iili| . " 
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There is yet one more phase in this wonderful festival. After the three 
dap 1 visit of the spirit* h cnikti .md ilie backward journey accomplished 
i dance is carried out by the pe&sqjus- The oatare ufthb durec varies in 
nuny details in the several province, but it h more solemn and decorous 
than any of the modern G&$ha performances which have much attracted 
the attention of foreigners* 

The Bvn vderi or 3 W dance tdb of an extremely ancient origin- The 
dreamy gracefulness*—the waving of arms*—the posturing of feet, accom¬ 
panied with sweet singing which is responded to by the different dancers,— 
all speak of a primreval situ [did sy handed on through centuries, sustained 
in the hearts and minds of unnumbered generations* The spectacle is 
entirely tafitltag die solemn joy in honour of the Peace of the 5 oub of the 
Dead, 

The repetifititt us the yearly celeb rot ion of £emma&un\ sustains the 
Japanese belief in the unseen world, and the existence of the ipirituaj as 
well as lire mileriuL From thb andent ance^irat worship originated 
reverence for the livin., which must endure after death. It lias ever been 
the duty of ever)’ Japanese child to he present at the death-bed of the 
parents: those who neglected tins ac! of Slial afTectitin were all their life 
burdened with remorse. So imperative was (hu duty* that every ma?e 
child was instructed early in life* !tow so behave under such a mbfortune, 
and in all other important matters! connected with the obsequies according 
to tank and riches. Tim bodies of loved parents were borne to ihc £rive 
qf the crematorium by lirek chUiirm, who assisted in many wayb in Tire 
funeral rite*. These rites were very rmpresrivc. Everything used was 
while —White cofFmi of wood, while robes for the caourocra* while flower^ 
for the dead, white gm meats for the priests. Women wore head gear of 
white Qom silt ami men carried swmkIs muffled in while cloths. Prayer' 
were said and taper* lighted, tf the body was to be cremated, it was lire 
brother of the deceased who kindled the torch when the corpse wzs, laid 
upon the pyre The ashes oj the dead were deposited in sn urn on the 
family monument Those not cremated were buried in a sitting posture. 
In the cuftin a bait of crystal wss often suspended which represented 
ayn lUjlicahc the spac~ into which the soul had entered, Fneste assisted 
at funerals, but they wlic never prestos at marriage feasts.' 

k it inret^siiag tu cam [tare the Customs of one .indent country wHh 
another and me what gratifying if ptraHcb can be drawn concerning 
inslitulinria ihai evicted in land.*, lhar, as fir a* we know, had nm any 
means- of commtmicalkin with one another. Front limd unknown ii hir 
always been the imangitile and (Ire EpJiterKras that has been feared ; arid 
the origin of th-_- earliest religion* wa* cdtflral bodies From Linden! 
Egyj*. ° she cradle ui ’.he human race/ 1 spnmg ihc warship o) the 3un. 
Through the medium of Egypt's preserved monument we are able tu 
trace many historical (acts as far back a«j 3,000 ivc : and it is from this 
source ih mi wc learn That she religions notiotra of the Egyptians were 

* 7li^j/> i^hhji 4 li. If. Clsjimbrrlaltw p usj, Kad aL 
t r*bi Mf atJ f*?***! a. n w*fc*& 
t T%i r Mt i Xrf/i ti mtirr A W. J-^ tlfimf, pa^e 
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count tied with the tolar luminary, ujd at a later period all deities 
nett a^ociaied whh it The Soul was nipped to lure emanated from 
llie deity, and to pass, after death, to the great Judgment Halt of Truth, 
whete it «u judged by Osiris, the Egyptian Fluto, and fqrtylwo judges of 
the dead * 

In Japan the Son-Goddess is the originator or the religious system known 
as ilk Shijjfn, or the worship of Ancestors. From her sprung brightness. 
For rtnfe reason not wholly explained by writers a wonderful similarity of 
ideas on rainy points is shared in common with the Egyptian ami 
Japanese, too numerous to set forth here. Unfortunately the earlier 
records of the Japanese nation dn not extend farther back than the 3rd 
century U.C., so that the origin of this people and the manner in which 
(he IslamJs first became inhabited is wrapjred in obscurity. 

Although the Egyptians did not exactly oiler food them wives to their 
dead T or set apart a special day for the feast of spirits, they invoked their 
gfjtis, " Ifiiris, Ra, Fish, Socluris, Atom, and others to provide jM mid 
dntt^ and other substances that the dead might require,—to grant them 
egress and exit from Hades,—to admit them ro the Empyrean Gale, and 
to le: their souls leave earth for heaven, t This thoughtfulness for the 
possible requirements of the dead was even extended further, for along 
with the embalmed bodies vinous objects were laid The mummie> were 
covered with amulets choice product* of the poller's, muddlers, and 
lapidary's am. these nut only represented such simple forms as the Jcam 
palm, the fig, and other agreeable fruit*, bm the household gods wherewith 
the deceased encompassed himself in hie. One of the mummies of the 
Roman period, now in the British Museum, has .1 pair of cymbal* and 
the splendid gold jewelry mid amts from that of Queen Aahhcfp of the 
18th dynasty will illustrate the magnificent articles deposited in the tomb. 
Sometimes rare ornaments 0 f gnliJ were secreted in the folds of the 
bandages, and toys were often buried with emhalmed children. 

Hf flitch in describing, at a specimen, the coffin of a Priest who had 
pfnluhly died ai the dttse rtf the 1,000 ten tiny a,t wrk " This description 
is full of interesting detail, giving nn interpretation of every representation 
foriiod open the mummy. These representations all carry imo a reties of 
deep (symbols, every god depicted being cither, the avenger, judge or 
preserver of the dead- .... The side inscriptions are dedications to 
1 Hah-SocbariwOsiris, 1 pantheistic form of Osiris, judge of the dead, who 
vtm COtwdercd to preside especially over tombs. Desides the statement 
lh« he affords the mual Jtud for tJu dtadf b alio affirms j n the inscrip- 
tiom "that the garb grant tht* deceased Print to receive hn fewd .inj 
JnttSi from their tables like one of them selves, to enter the gateway of the 
Hall of Truth where he is triad and acquitted, that his heart is poised 
equally in the S .dance, for were it lighter he would be condemned to the 
““f* of she Egyptian purgatory or j tut ink .* rt+nitr tk, wo,Id in 
another form. " Here i* another parallel The transmigration of joula,_- 

t AmitxiHisLjT 7 J r ™ ** -frjsiwwiw ft, by Dr. 5, BjfdL 

fafrK ** & “ " J Ari ’ ■* twj „ d Sen, 
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Lhe prdoiijzAimn af life rn another form, — equally abhorred in bolh religions 
as a mode of future punidimcnE- 

On EgyptLut tombstone the p.j3cn-by were invoked to offer a abort 
prayer, that the deceased might enjoj ill the good things of this life in a 
miuie state, and with the corpse were placed figures representing servants 
and tetainm who were to work with the deceased, and to lighten the 
labours cxpccced of them in the ftntilhaLlmi of the Elyshrn fields etc * 
Vises have also been found in itic tombs oT both conn tries placed with 
the dead! arid di^sarbuted in r ii-c same manner, Strange to say, the 

simple ornamental] li us employed were analogous on the — in ti might 

and *ravy Imcs. r I he orchg&togical remains of Dai N T ip|>on are [nindpaUy 
thn resting places of kings and [-riiiroy, but they are UMfrm-imndv irithout 
inscription*, and for this icason (ude&s to the antiquarian from an histori¬ 
cal [Kiln! of view. 

In the d Ap when the Elgin Morblea, ibe stones of Halicarnasus^ the 
alabaster sacopbagi of Rings and other treasures of Asia Mitim and the 
near East excited public attention, the Armais of the Land of the Rising 
Sun were as a sealed book to the world at large The ptoocera of New 
Japan stirred* with their glowing description of their bcaiitifril Lind* the 
souls of lovers of itseareh to (their very depths. The thirst for knowledge 
ofuKi utdeoumry, of which everything era* new, was naturally very great. 
U r c have kumi* within the hst tw eniy-five yc.ir% enough to make us yeim 
lor more. ami our blest hope is to prob* into the mh mines of mtcres: 
that lie beyond the inland dopet of Fuji San. 

[q the year 1899 j treaty will come into force which will give to 
foreigners the privilege of pc iici rating, under certain jurispntsfemiaE con- 
diiE’-m*. m(* the Lut-rti r ui itai Nhppim. Tho*t who avail themselves of 
'hk coutfeiiusness of Japan * great Ruler, for whatever purpose they have 
h view,— rdiginuf or otherwise,— cannot be unmindful how 
much the finr inpvmm of a civilized race will influence these aimple- 
mindedt sweet-lempi red peasants of ihe Sun Land 

Vil that is pure, harmless, derating and immeasurably dear to those 
who profess it, from whatever religion or religious system It has sprung, 
should command from alL the uttermost consideration. 

There is no surer way to the beam of the sensitive }*>or than ± due 
regard uf those Usings, real or intangible, which constitute in so wide a 
measure their only woihlly pOtteauoR*. 

' Cdhj»is ibaiynilji’tliemnuqny of ibf! ' 4 ¥wwisghstm6ba la Symbolic Ccrcsjooiei 
erf Ibe Jspaitt-se ; wf fimidfr of October, IftO*. 
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ROUGH CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF BADAKH 5 HAN, 
CHITRAL, ETC 
Counted by the Epttor. 

(Cflnfjrtvrrf jr$m mr mut t'fjmwry, 1805.) 

CHINESE RECOGNI TION* OF EADAKHSHANs, 


1150. In i 170 aai. t M 3 t Suliin Shah rebelled against KSilzri Beg, 
Governor of Halfcb. After consulting Ahmad $!tah f Kftim Beg inarched 
against SylJLio Shall, and the Wjuir Slmh VYali aided invading column* The 
pickets of Rddakhihdn Chief d 1 IWktm Bed from tSieir posCoU approach 
of enemy, and men of Hadifchih.in, disgust'd with ihdr Chief became 
<jp hh partial uv to Kt1m.it and Kashgh&r foreigner^ waited on WixtT, and 
hailed him m deHmer, Sultan Shah, finding resistance hopeless fled to 
A flu Basil, in bills between ChLab and Tasakoh. The Wirir relumed with 
fnree to Kabul, leaving hm country m charge of Afghan Governor, Sub or 
Shah returned! slew the Governor. and regained h h counify. He was 
attacked by another rival, Tumh \ku Khan, who, supported fay Kinzri 
Ikrg, advanced on Fflizibid, and besieged it Sul Lin Shah was taken 
prisoner. Kunduz Chic I was unwilling to lose oppoitijuity, tehd Tamili 
liaz Khan, and sent both captives to Ksjodu. p r ymS annexed Tiadakhslmi. 

1751 Tn 1171 Sultau Shah was restored to libci ty and \m country. 
He pumihcd maurauder* of Haki tribe, who had d*^olal*d Cliialc FakliLi 
Hand, Klialpan, in BadakhsJmrt He slew a large (tori ion, Jnd ycra borati 
were taken. TUce wai marked by :oo head!? of raiders, on K'dal of Khnja 
jatgh&u, and Baki gave ai> nmfe tremble during Sutra n Shalf* lifetime 
ThSi Chief built a fmuesa at Makbnd, in which he tettkd 600 fimiliti. 
He made a rarehoefee for iiavdteis at Dfnrym 

1756 In 1176 he made Chinese recogniae Afcf&iif &f Bitdakkskdn u/ 
Af/$\ in E. Turk Ulan > and levied lases from Madakhshan families in dry. 

1759. In rryy another enemy appeared: kd by Kukid Kh.in, rfac 
Katigham attacked Fairabati: took and {ml in steaih Julian Shah and 
Turrah Ban Khan. Muhammad Shah, son of Sulfaio *hah P escapade And 
retired to Tangd-Xoo, from whence later he attacked Fahribtd, put tu 
death hii youngest brother Nasar-iilla-Khan, Chief ns that place uiuiei 
Government of Kabul, aiul took the Kingdom, Hi- fathers old enemy, 
Kabid Khjji, whom patronage of Tuixiiilr Shah t wicresot of Ahmad 
Dunud, had elevated 10 Chiefihip of Kmadu-, 1 force against 
Mr t h a mm i t d Shah, under K ti ha d e ha; they wintered at Sang-i-Mnhr, and 
were jotted iiy Kabad Khan in person. Muhammad Shah rejl mithal , and 
was 11 Kttodua deuined i years. After 1h.11 fortune turned against Kabdd 
Khan^ Throwing ufT bin allegiance to Kabul when TftUmk Shah was 


Tin* fiiitcuii" ] ikcSeh linltbci with tb^ fesi I Syr* tkc dare th-r tin.ft%]|[ c - 
b^Tdadknfl' Cunvrftdnn. on which the sfrvelMfn uf 1B95 recaicl- 

iffljj; ihe ±'a«u:T», Shljjnin, kaqrhi.i, 4c.< d bRil fJ™ iridic awl t :onwin?Ian in 11 The 

9 ™*"^ ^ 11 dre akrSffh tp h&Tt tiem 

r ILthtiJ + fm i 1 b loprjgiiijihicdl |wmvjc etHfiiiad m Oj^re] tl r tmi Jtl, can- 
1 tv hi zJ ulrt, iTtm AcmM l^iioa *fiij ingtlir nnvii nre DirbULihau. wi 
n^hb«.nme isDiprmm 

t Tit* !hitB b the MuhijsmMilis ^ 
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marching agnitret Sindh and i lashmeie, Mitral) Hi, grandson of M ibammstj 
Hi, old Olid of Kcmdire, uniting with Chief of Ktrbib, attacked Kelud 
Khan, scired him, and gave him io Muhammad Shah, who pul him to 
death to avenge his father. Mir Muhammad Shah returned u. RjuiaJduMn 
to find throne occupied by Bahadur Shah, sou of a former Chief, wh» had 
taken Faiubad during captivity of Muhammad Shah in Run dire. Bafaidur 
Shah was deposed, and rightful uimtr recovered ihs throne- Fortune 
frowned again oh M uhammad Shah. Bahidur Shah obtained aid or I hisf 
uf Shighndu, and took Fatribad. Muhammad Shah fled to t'hiib. Jti 
- yvm BifoHur Shah was pm to death hy agent of S high run Chief, named 
Bahadur, who took I hr one. Muhammad Shah repeatedly attempted to 
**|jd him. Hut aid w it refund him by Shighnin Chief and Kurgfoin 
T-ippa He regained throne on assassination of Bahadur by bis servant. 
Late usurper's Ministers were dl lulled. Immediately Muhammad Shah 
wns engaged in hostilities with JaHItid-din, Chief of Shujin.in, who 
rebelled imd held nut in foil rill Muhammad Shah invested it. and rebel 
submitted. By clemency of victor lie was reinsured Chief of Kiiuhad. 
In same year $|tjfc Ab-ul-Faiz, son of Shall Shuja of High. rebelled against 
Muhammad Shah, and was vanquished. The territory Muhammad Shah 
divided as follows: 

E&ushim was given to Mir Khun, 

Rushiin to Shah Waii, and 

Wanjiij to Mahmud Khan, brother of Mfr Ahmad Beg, Kareghnn. 

Muhammad Shah alwi built a new fort, named Kami Bahadur. 

Khodai Ji*ar tfog, Kaiaghun, hrenhtr of l la fob Bi, cupelled ha c 
ncphcw-i from KiukIu;. and Aiiwardi Beg, Chief of Kurghda Ttppa, on 
pr^tsaoc of avenging their wrongs, attacked Khodai Nazar Beg, and drove 
him from Kundtre. Hie avarice caused him to occupy country himself. 
Dafoh Bi’t sons wandered to l i.idakhsh.in and Balkh, Aliwanli Beg did 
not long enjoy fruits of treachery. 

1795. lu Tilt Amir Haidar. Amir of Bokhara, invaded Bahsh and 
K und lit, annexed them, and took Aiiwardi Beg to Bokhara a<= prisoner. 

•JM- In raid Balkh and Kundue were occupied bf Kalla Khan and 
sons, for Khan, and Kfioda A'.ir Khan, hilt they were cupelled next year 
be Amir Haidar, who r interred Kundui to Kan* Khan, son of Aiiwardi 
Beg, after puttior biter to death. 

i^S. In 1 j.-y Shah Ah ul Fare. Chief of High. fogirivn from his country, 
waited on Muhammad Shah, submitted, and was restored to his country. 
Chief of lAarwa* gave hit daughter in marriage to Nir Muhammad Shah, 

r'ro. 1 a:.t chief died in iti$ t leaving 3 sons—Sultan Shah, Solaiiutw 
Shah, and Mirren Koliin—and before dying divided hb kingdom thu±t 
To Mir KM an from Knkcha Rivet to confines of Tilekaii, Wakhan, 
Kiahani. Fnrkbdj, including Mashad. fJaryilr), Vtmgun, Zardeo, SarghaLin, 
"Wardoj, Zuilrek. Adi tin, Sddas.taiigti, and lull country of Turkish tribe tl 
W arsuch was given to M uhammad Bqj, brother of Monad Beg Kitiighan ; 
and Cbiih, Rusfoi. Vang Kila, Strati Rasa Koh, Rdgh, and l ower Vaftab 
to Sokimin Shah ; and Fareibad, with whole of BadakhsKin, to Sultan 
Shalt II.. third !tf>n (if Muhammad Shah. 

Same year Muhammad Mo red Reg* Ahmad Beg, Muhammad Reg, 

E£ 2 
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Invasion of Ckitfdi by Badakkihav. 


Ahd-til-Kahmin Reg* and Olflgb Beg, sons of D.ir.ib Hi, who wandered in 
erile in Khtilain, liadokhshin, md KuUb, united and seized Kauduz* 
"here they set up independent Kulich Ali Beg fCardma* of K bn lam. al*o 
expdkd Km Khan, Lieutenant of Amtr of Bokhara, and took BaLkk 
iSii. In 1337 bn invaded Kundu^ driving oat Muhajumiii Muiiitl 
Ik#, Ka%hoo and brothers, who retired to Kulak 
But people invited them back ne\i )r£ir r Alter ward* Mfr Kjiljr.h Ali 
B^p with bis son*, Muhammad Amin. Khan, also called Mir Will, Mvr 
Bibo II<g. and Mir Soli Beg. advanced agdiinf Katidlu. Murid Beg and 
brothejs wcbi lo Haidak, where an httetrkw wa_* arranged between them 
inrl *ons of Kulich Ali, at which Moiid Be^ convinced them of hk powcj. 
and Kulich Ah Khan* who was old, mark peace, giving up CKiefship of 
Kiindu?. 

Mir Julian Sbpdi EL, Amir of Badakhshan, remameti friendly! and 
country prospered* He recovered arreum of mies from Chinese settlor*, 
and levied payment in ads since. 

In 1229 be invaded Chitrdl ; took: thousands of jvrtsonerv whom 
he sold in RaJUu Bokhara* Fargil ana, mid Khiva, Chief of Kimdur- 
renniJncd friendly. 

eS*5 SuJlLq Shall IL died in 1^30, leaving 5 sow?— Mfr Vir Beg, 
SakamLir Shah, Shill Sulaunan Beg, Ahd-uhGhaji, and SEuh/id-i- Mihmild. 
Mir Vir Jkg succeeded in Fjiribad. Hi* \\w Ics* Mfr Mma KnExn and 
Sobumjn Siub, we»e made Govern lira of KimMt and firm. 

1^17, In tij? Mui-l Kilim induced Mir Yar to join against 

SuJaiitiiim Shah* who ded to Shighnan. Mina KaLui hearing of power of 
Moiid Beg KdLigftmza, wo* isdots tu prat act tumsdi from ihai Chief. 
Thereto* be induced Mir If ax Beg to stay in Dam Ami, and huwsdf 
stayed at FuzohaiL 

In 1334 Mir Kulich All Beg* Kanujio* died in Khuhm; was 
succeeded by his 500, Mir BAba Beg, Muhammad Amin Khan, at Mir 
>Vnli, other son of Kuikh All, disputed this. Mu WAG gm»e hi* sister in 
marriage to Mood Beg* Kau^bati, to gel hi* aid- Murad lx.-g nmed 
Kilkic placing sr VVili nominally in charge of Khulnm. nud giving from 
Huibak to Saignin ostensitsly to M(r IMbo. Murid Rcg'i. authority 
conteaicil, EshirL IChoja Nahih, father of Esliin Oak, pmended to be 
feudatory to Eukhata, mastered Balkh, Morad Bv$ recovered it and 
made lus brother, AJmmd Ec^ P Governor- He levied dutj on merchant* 
between India and Bokhara, And over on she tilaanijai, bringing a«)- 
prisciner^ and because of their Shia creed, told them 10 Bokhara and 
KUm 

tSao In And? Haidar, ruler of Bukhara «n[ a forte to Balkh, 
and testored E^hin Khu}a Nnhik the force reluming to Bokhara, Morid 
il*£ did not mLetfcTc wish E*han Klioja KpIeS^ because of Bukhara. But 
he in a retied agaimt Badakhthan, He wav met at Darah-Aim, Mir Yit 
h b." wjj joined by Mira Kalan at r aLtibad. They were ddettled 
Mmd Heg. Mima K □ I a n, IJir VAr Beg. and SdaimiUi Shah f 
ti^ Shighnin. Momd Beg Ich Molia Guda Muhammad Sh.icaoL, uf Yuh&\ 
in of Faiialiad, untf returned himself to Kundux, whttbtr be took 

Akduk of Badakhihan M Kelt >eir if arid Ite^, whikt 
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Attempts an Wakhdn by Bxdakftshan. 

hunting, visited Kuizdbdd, and removed :,o« families from dly and 
KuhiIul Mtrza Khan died at Shighmin, and Mir Yir Reg and Suliiiinjni 
Shah surrendered to MoriJ Beg, He placed his brothers, Ahmad Beg 
an.l Mahmild Beg, in ehar-c of Rustak and Hazrat Imam, and mads 
Sultan Shah, eon of Stilrimun Shiili. Governor of Jirra. 

1829, In Kokin Beg, Ihhitlur Khan, Muhammad All Beg, and 

Yadgar Reg, 4 broth en, in service of Murad Beg, deserted, retired m 
Badathshin, and took Fori Atgu. Thi* induced people of Badakhthdn 

ezile 10 return, Kukun rebuilt Fort of Fareibad, and with his brothers 
look guvernmrni. Murid Beg, ingry at their success, invited Mb Vir 
Bee, heir of !U da kb shin, gave him iroops, and promise of Kingdom It 
he rrpdltd Kotin Reg, Mir Yir Beg wrnt to ban Aim, tneuated by 
Kokin Beg, His inactivity for a year excited suspicions of Mend Beg, 
and be went himself to Iladalthshan. At Dam Aim he seized Mir Yir 
Beg. deported him to Kiifiduz, and advanced to Faiilbid. 

After his return, Kokin flcg made his brother, Bahadur Khan, Governor 
of I>am Aim, Then he received an oiler of friendship fmm Shah 
Suisioidn Reg, Governor of jinn, and a dr pendent of Mir Mtrrdtl Beg, 
At same time a quarrel arose be tween VI01 ad Beg and hit brother, Ahmad 
Reg, Governor 0/ RotHk. The attention of Kokin Heg was directed to 
punish Kah.ni.ii. his Governor of Zardeo and Sarghalin, whn had retailed. 
He occupied Fort of Zardeo. Then he inarched again5 1 Shah SuUimnn 
Bvg, whore envoy had been dismissed with presents. Sulainun Shah held 
out j iminlh^ 111 hiv for, when he was seized by treachery, and sent to 
Kundue. Afterwards Kokin Beg made alliance with Ahmad Reg. Murad 
Beg seeing this, marched against his brother, who held out six months, 
Morid Beg sent for artillery, battered the fore, and Ahmad Beg, 

sending him 10 Nirin, Morad Beg then returned to Ksmdui- Kokin 
lleg rebuilt firm, and placed liU brother, Muhammad Alt Beg, there, and 
made another brother, Biliidur Khan, Governor of Dara Aim, The last 
fort wai invrsted by Mould Beg, which after 40 dap' siege, and great loss, 
he returned to Klmduz. and made peace with Kokan Beg. 

The attention of Kokan Beg wss tinned to Wakhdn, in Badakhshdu. on 
borders of GBgit and Upper Chiiri], whore thief, Mfr Abd-ulRihim 
Khan, refuted to acknowledge Kokan Beg, Mir Abd-uFKahiin Khan 
defended his fort 3 rnombs. Then M’akhrin Chief made offers of ^acc, 
and Bahadur Klon went into fort to settle terms. A plot had bean, 
concocted, and Ha-tan Non Jawan. son of Gubaramaq, fell on btm with a 
sword. News of Lhii having reached Kokan Beg, he battened to avenge 
his brother Abd-ut-Rahim Khus, ami Has,in Bou fa wan fled to Upper 
ChiiraL Kokan Beg razed fort, and bsiinr the town. Yjdgar Ifeg, inoihcr 
brother, died following year, 

r%r. In 1248 Shah Kator, ruler of Kishkir, in lower Chireil. 1*cdnie 

involved in hostilities with Subitrrin $hah, ruler of Y.isin, Wnnhtgfttl, and 
Mtutoj in upper Chitnli, and solicited rid of Kokan Beg, who joined 
Shah Kntor at Ibrwarbot, on Wtkhdji bender. They besieged Fort Ymuj, 
which held out 3 months Then SuliitnAn Shnh secretly offered Kokari 
Beg hand of his daughter, a gold knife, and Bo slaves to dcreit Shah 
Kator. This was accepted, and Shah Kator being alone, made peace 
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wilh Sulairrun Shah. Ijutcr resolved to | Mini ah Kokin Bcg 5 and iirritod 
tiiin to return home c id KdafaMi, jjrflniiising him slavey. Kobn Reg 
with Kaior wem to Kashkiir, and aona of Shah Kator cotnpa^-d nnirdtz 
of Kokin Beg, by poshing him down & \ Mcipke. Hi* brother Muhammad 
Ali Usg. Kidigh, was rent prisoner to Kishkdr. 

This induced his riraI p Mir Mordd Beg, 10 occupy Faizabad. Bn 
general Shall bir removed thcras^firls of families from K-unduz, and trans- 
fesred Gorcramead to Jiim Principal descendant* of former rulers <ri 
UndakhshAn were in exile in Kundnz and Ahan Dara, 

1S34. ShahhU resigned In 1351, and was succeeded by Suluiuiau 
Khan. 

Kom ^-lu Shli pst Amfr tillfl Khan.fit Rikhatx fortitpcl fcilkh. settri prhmpflJ 

u flscer* of tbff ccunkiy ibid iLcir f j mi IU-4 fTtrri^.1 fkrin j(.pa.ji i._* ajuLcicii: the 

mD&T. 

He was superseded fallowing year by Muhammad All Beg, brother of 
Ko Wn Beg* wfa>* having obtained his release, had travelled rid Jililibid 
and Ciibul and presented Himself before Monad fkg in Kcindo^ 

tSj&. In tl£5 Mu ham nod Rahitn Khan, Chief of VYikhan, who had 
Jfcd from vengeance of Kokan Beg of Cilgit, arrived in Kunditz. and was 
drUvered over by Morad Beg to son of Muhammad Ali Beg, to avenge 
bis unde. This he did by beating him to death. Morid Beg at this 
lime imume* the people of GhHb and RusUik invited Mjz Shah, Yusuf AH 
Khan # Nair^llsih Khan, Mir Ahmad Shah and Mir Mimb Shah, eriles* 
to lake pen.; session of thterritories ThU was frits! fated by Momd 
oHkcr*. and they retired to Ktibb. Two nromhs later the chief men of 
t.hiiii pTiMieeded 1" KuHb, and brought chiefs over to their country. The 
ihkb subreqifenily aiuickcd Ktuttt, and occupied iu The agents of 
Murid Beg* the primapol Akskali of Rustdkp made a plot to sdzt 
Shah. This wai disco* cn ^hafld Akskois banished to KuLib, Bariiikhshan 
w:li now contested by another branch uf ruler* ^ theie were Mb Yir Re^:, 
Sikandai Shah* Shnlmida Mahtudd, Abd id-Gbaii Khan* ami Shah 
StiUm.it! Fleg. whr* wire rn exile u! Tashkuighin* under pfotocltun of Mir 
WML FWribid had a small population under spiritual preceptor ALiin 
FazaJ Aaiira* SdJribziiia of Sirhiact, Jirra* /airdeo, Mashsit Daraaim. and 
Faidbud were successively occupied by these chiefs fed 

Mir V -r ikx. who rebuill fait and lived in city. The old dttusiy ihm 
was restored 

* s 3'> lu ^$6 the occupation of A%hrmisLui by Btitkh Cfaverttrnem 
drove Ami? Dou MuluEimuil Klun into eiilr. He visited stKCCa&LVtdy 
KhuJjm am] Kunduz f 4tid wat well n-c-iv^Li They could not aid him 
ilritiib Govern useni, and T?ost ^tobauimad procetfdeil to IkkhauL 
I he cauiiuy w_u then goveroed b) Amir Xau-ulta khan, who waj addicted 
to the sociity of bop. The late Ymu of Cvbub -Slier M Khan, Wits 
-l bc;uij|«s youth, 4nil .ViiT ull* Khan coveted Hil socieiy, T1 j c 
AC fihau pride of Shei Ali wai, Howcvtf* kiflamed* and he informed his 
Uiber sntl broduai uf die imulung deiirc of Khun. 

Mflu i mm i d Khan then dcSerfrolned to Imre Bokhara: hut he found 

' lnd dlffiralT 7 logciher win, hti wnt » 

The dunstar of Nisr-ulb Kbar. f who « 3J b»mi hi. 
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accession to throne by the name of Bahadur Khan, Torah* is thus 
described by Vltkorviich, a Russian who visited Bokhara in 1S35, No*f- 
ulb Khan, be writer b selfish, earuel T and scmwL He series boys ant! 
girb eo violate ihern, Another Russian trafclter* General James* who 
visited Bokhara in wriies: 'Hie peewits of Bokhara are discontented 
with rnle of the Amiri He cm plays no ministers, The Customs 1 
Department is in charge of two boys. The Amir docs not employ 
bearded men, but keeps more than 100 beardless youths, end ts given to 
most debasing pleasures His treatment of Colonel Stoddan and Captain 
Conolly is notorious. 

tS39. lit 1256 Muhammad Morid Beg, Kablgban, again attacked 
Rvstak, in Badakhshnn, and appointed an oflicer of his own in Farkhdr. 
Two months bier he also attacked Masbad* But he failed to obtain a 
footing in BadukhisMii, which remained in possession of its hereditary 
Min- 

1S4 2. In 1359 these Min united to coerce ibe snlKirdinate chief of 
Shlghnnii, who ignored their authority, and after severely punching him 
for hi* von Ui in ary, reins rated him in his chiefs hip* 

1843. In 1260 the Amir fk>st Muhammad Kturn was released from 
condnemenr, and restored to his country by the British Government. 

rib4- In 1261 Mir VAr Beg, while shooting, was poisoned hy Mir 
Ahmad Shah at the instigation of Solaim^n Sqg $ and died on his return 
10 Far rabid The instigator of the murder had been fascinated by the 
extraordinary bcscuty of the wife of Mfr Yar Ee^ And was impelled by 
his passion for the lady to accomplish the death of her husband Da hb 
d«aih T Sobiimin Beg took possession of Foi&ihad, ^nd married his widow. 
Alirnad Shah now discovered then the murder of Yir Ikg was Instigated 
by Scibimin Shah with the object of possessing hb wife, and advancing 
against him eapcllcd him hum Farid hid, of which he look possession 
himself. He then wrote to Mir Alihk Beg t 1 hid" of Kunrinz, requesting 
his aid* against Yusuf Ah Khan Jtnci Mb Sltah, to drive them out of 
Knsrnk. The letter did not leach its desiificuion, hut fell, bj some means, 
into hands of Mir Shah, who forwarded it to Sobimin Shah, and invited 
him to a consultation at KusiaL Both chiefs then united and marched 
again#! Ahmad Shah, who was expelled tn Knud nr. A new distribution 
was made of country. MJr Shall occupied Fariiihad -a* supreme infer oi 
Ibibkhshrii. Sbah SoLiimirs Beg received Dam Aim, X.t^r-ulb Khan got 
odhmr, and Maafted, ft nitric and Chbb were allotted id Yusuf All 
Kh bh t Jtno to SiUiubf Shah, and ibrdeo Sirghiihm vras given [oShahrrihi 
Mahmiid 

- 11 its di^raccful manner in whfrh Amir Dost Muhammad Khan was 
treated during his exile in Bokhara by Xaar-ulb Khan had implanted 4 
liato in ihe breast of that chief 

1S43. After his restoration in ratio he resolved to avenge himself on 
the Bokhara Rulnr An opportunity soon offered itself, m disstnidcKLi of 
different chiefs who ruled over several tlbEjicts of Bsikh territory',, for 
interference by die Amu of Kabul, 

1^4^, In ui>5 the Province of Ralkh was only mamma!ly subject to the 
Amir of Bukhara : only the Kkiufei was read in moKjues in name of the 
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uler. Kundu: was ruled by Muhammad Murad Bc S Kachan; Miimnn 
by Mir H itiiom Khan ; Andfchoi b> ^Tir dhaianfar Khan - Sarpul by 
Mnhimmad Khan : and Sbiberghin by Hikiim Khan: Mir Shah ruled 
in Bidalduhin; Minor Sharif was held by Ala-ud-din j Ilalfch, by EafcJn 
N'ahib Khoja, farher of Eshri,n Rik; and Dnib by Shah Paaand KJun 
FUdbiu 

E ^49' In u66 Mtr Witl^ Chief of Khukmp who during exilis of Mi! 
Dost Muhamm.it! Khan, had treated him with uuen:ion and 

liOipiUlityt solicited aid of dial nikr ^alnit Chief af Kimduz wlm had 

madii repealed attack* on Klmhun* Best Khan dcvpai* htd a 

scfOfig forc£j under liii sun Muhammad Akram Khan, o^ten^ibly to :iid 
Mjf \\a}\ w but with real objec t of seizing all liaikli for hi* Either. District 
**« distrkc was occupied by the Afghan Prince, ond .Mir lVili, finding 
Afghans themselves in the country, tilted to [Bokhara 

Muhammad Akrum Khan Edited entire province on hanks ot Uxus 
without difficulty. 

1^50, In ta6j Eshin Or.ik rose in rebditon in Btikh* and Esh.m 
Sadih m Akbcho. GhoUm Haidar Khan, heir apparem, Mas despatched 
^oitj Kabul to coerce these chiefs and aftcr ^ornc opjtf^iijoa they mere 
taken prisoners* and conveyed with their families to Kabul. Subsequently 
Mahmud Khan, chief of Tnrptd, revoked in Akhcba; bin he w 
vanquished by Sirdar W*Uj Muhammad Khan and Sirdar Muhammad 
Aka! Khan, son* of Do« Muhammad Khan, liken pjvoncr and confined 
to f ort of ShertbidL and put to death Liter, J he territory M Akhchu 
was pbreed In charge of Will Muhammad Khan. Next year Mtr Wtfi, 
ex-chief gf K ns da iti r crossed the Chudika at inaupxtan ol Amir tfu$r 
uIU Khan of Bokhara, ami seised TiuKKiirghuii, hue he was expelled 
thecce in Sftrdit Muhammad Sharif Khan a another son of ]^n: Muhammad 
Khan, and fled to Kutab. In this year Mir Morad Knlaghan, died 
in Ktiiidtu, He had sofa™ feted fo yoke of niter of Labui. Was murdered 
by his boo Mir AralLk. Two mooths later Hakem Khan of SlitbuglmEi 
and Mir Wili again rebelled again m Amir. They wefw vtir^ukhed, aiad 
pomtsikw was given to Mfr Wall to reside at TimhfciLTghii*. 

>*J»- In i?6S Muhammad Amir Khan, son of Amjr Pojt Muhammad, 
was appointed Governor of Khiclam T and Muhammad Sharif Kkan * a * 
recalled to Kabul The chief of Kumlux deputed K^Ughan Mingbiahi 
so pay respeirti to M:jJui]]tEr.ud kMJ Kins, who was 41 J'akhiapul. Hu 
was dissuaded by M uhammad Aum Khan, who arrogated tunround nf 
the Province, from proceeding to hti iksdrutkm. Muhammad Afeal 
Khun compMned i^amsl conduct oi Muhauuimd Am:r Khan to the 
Amtr„ HtdttRrma4 Afiwl Kiun wafi then ttciwli- (hivemot of Proving 
with ihe exception uf A fc h c tw , and Muhommud Amir Khan n* recalled 
and transferred to (andahiir. 

l 8 Si' ^ a 'f° A*umi■ 11 tla Beg, brodher trf Mir AtaJik, Katdghait, of 
Kundui, qtwTrclled with hk brother, znd mitoi 00 Muhammad Jif&i 
Khan ai Takhtapul Wai *dl receiTtch and cdirained prornke offuppwt 
Me wu WMSsbiated l^y onicr of Mir AriUk* aud latter chief threw off hti 
allegiance to Cahul pladitg hiinseEf und^ Amir of Bokhan, 

i 3 st. In 1170 Mu Shah oblibed Badakbihin after inters! dltrendoou 
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of chiefs, Sulaiinin tied to Chstral io Shall Atet I, M ft Shah wi» 
fdscmaied with wife of SoE^min Beg, so lie bad bios l^taJsstniLEd By 
Mohmaio Shah, called Adam Kbo^ son of Shah Af ml Adam Khor 
and hU blether Amin yl-Mulk qn&rrdtcd with their father Shah Afcal. and 
asked aid of Mir £hah of Badjikhshan Against him, This wai complied 
With. Thai Chief tflCoumered the tkneTal* of Mir Shah at Shughad, 
was defeated, and retired eo fcighkir {C hitr.il h and became reconciled with 
hi* sons, Shah Afzjl theft retired. 

rS55t 1o i 2 jfi Amtt Khan weuE from Bokhara to Karki, and 

suppled Mir HakuME Khan, of Mail nan a, with funds, and insulated him 
10 relies against Government of Kabul Xasrtilla Khan dreaded an 
atuch m Bokhara since restoration of Uliak/ai family at Cabal, and 
t-on^hi tq aver: it by hitiigaiing rebellion in Balkh, Re ate© fomented 
rebellion in Mai ream and Kundu/. It was ftippre&ied by Sardcti 
Muhammad Mim Khan and Sardat Muhammad A slam Khan, 'Hie 
chief of Mamtana sub milted, and engaged to acknow ledge Governor of 
Balkh appointed by Kabul, and to aid him in his difficulty. Amir Dost 
Muhammad Kf m\ gave him the tills of Fir rand (sim) and Shn^-kid -DouLa. 
Amir Xaar-uJli Khan returned lo Bokhara, and excused hif jotsmey to 
KaFki fay fab desire to vbjt MazarTStunf, 

I entK facing roadudfinl with Mir of Mai mans, Sirdar Muhammad Aium 
Kfian tinned his alien icon lo Kimdur and Badakb&faan. A hank was 
[ought with Mir Atdlik of former country, when he wag vanquished and 
rrtraieiJ|to Bokhara Kumhir wag occupied fay Sarddr Aina Khan. 
The iMiliple of Kundu* induced Mir Shall, chief of Bmkkhsb:m, and hK 
feudatory of Kiistnfc to wail on Sardir Muhammad Artm Kb nil with 
presents and offer of submission. MlrShih betrothed his niec^ daughter 
os hb brother Kiram-ad-din Khan, to Sardii Axkn Khan, A ireaty was 
made with the Sard.ir as follows ;—Rukr of Badakhshin, chihjftf and 
successors, agreed to remain firm in allegiance to Amir of Kabul, and 
officers id Balkh' not to join foreign enemy against Amir of Kabul Ruler 
Of Baidak hshj it to furnish suitable contingent in difficulty* and to aid 
Amir of Kabul, and m g\vt annual ptirsents. 

After conclusion of treaty* Sirdar Aron Khun returned do Kabul* anil 
was made Governor of Kurram Ruler ©f BadAkhsbdn was maintained in 
chaise of country. 

iS6c. In *s7j Abdmi Ghaii Khan died in Faiiibdri, md Nasr-ulU 
Khan died 3c MaahatL 

Mh Shu|a-aL, son of Mir Sfiah, was ambitious, always trying to supplant 
hia father, who wisely kepi him oi * di&uncc. Therefore he «*ai sent to 
live ai Rtfsbik, with hi* uncle Ymuf All Khan, brother of M£r Shak Mfr 
Shuja at entered die fc?n suddenly and stabbed hit unde whilit reading 
the Koran, but waa cut to pieces by Mdir Khan, a sou qf Yuaui Ui 
Khan. 

Vuiuf All Khan left several sons— 

Baxrat Jdit 

Akbar Khan by wife of Yusuf Ali Khan, sb:er of Muliommad 

Ismail Kbaii Isa Tijik, AlrsMt, 

Mfr Kalan 
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Muhammad Omar Khan 1 , , , 

and Kahim Khan i ■* S,Si " ° f ****** R ^ h 

Abdul-Rabim Khan and ) 

Sikantbr Khan } B * 

Miktf Khan By a fourth Lady 

Oti intelligence of death* of Yuitii' All Khar. and \Sir Shuja^it B Mir Shall 
proceeded id i:-.'-.\aI;, iind divided tgmUaj r among his sons;— 

Rmiilc lu AIhI itl Rahim Khan, Muhammad Omni Khan, and Mehr Khan, 
1 hi:<h lu Akbar Khan p Ismail Khan* anil Mir Kabm The occupation 
o( CviEg.lt brought Golab Sin^h u£ Cashmir in contact wlih Mir Shah, 
U he?i die \[:l h.1 rajj overran i imyal, Yalta and Maatoch in Upper Chsu.iJ, 
Mir Shah remonstrated. Mir Sbah sent hk unde to Sit J, Lawrence* 
L hid i omm issi one F oi Punjab, to eoii]plain. Chief Commitinner pro¬ 
hibited encroachments. 

Ur Shnr died jn 1277,00 returning fmm Dura-Aim from hunt* 
ing lift 4 &ons^— 

Jihanddr Shah, 

Su-l.miiaN Shall, 

Abd ulla KLhjuip 
Sbalutida Hasan. 

I he country wa* thus divided.— 

KkhorfVk Gut Ougdn md Miihad to Solaiman Shah J Tarthdr to Abd- 
uiSa Khan, and JaKiodw Shah gut faiiibid. 

i>:vi- msmth alter his □coesskn jalnindir Shsh had to iqxd Mknib Shah* 
Uihquld Sbib, and Shall Ibrahim, claimant & to Itadakhtlmi. driven to 
evdt by M;r Hhabj to Kuiab, At death of Mir Shah they itied to regain 
kingdom, <rirh s upport of Chief of K.i^h. Jahaodir Shah looted them at 
K* r j of K;j^Ii h \ ,ikcwise attack on Mush ad by Alid-dlln GJuUL A prop 
1 Etaba KJuwij son of ,W ulLu Khan i uusiu gf Jahaniiir Sltah, to many 
tmohei d ShahMda Hasan, mdo» oi Mb Shall, father uf Jahaiidn/ Stiah, 
(rro^njE dUratefiil to Jniter, baba Khan wa* npdtaltD Kundm in charge 
or Dm-Aim by hk stop jiarent KJidja Msihainmad. 

1871 (i jfSL Jahangir Shah deposed Akbar Khan anil Ismail Khio, 
b favour of Uuur Khan, of ChlAh Intrign, : 0 f Mchr Khan of R U5liI k 
mdu « d Johan dir Shah to retail first tiro. JAmdar Shah then Invetfed 
foe t Rtuft. k . and M t h r Khan *.ti bin i: led j ah nitm Sh ah ordered esee uti on 
iU Mzki Kuan and /amamu! Shah, former ^15 sj ared by Khan, 

who eipdkd him to Kundus. Tfik waa m iNj Same year envoy 
K jiu Jahio daf Shah, nasm;d S-iyad Muhammad, fame to Cdznmissiuner of 
Icah. ^41, bringing miimai pnesents for British GovenmitHL lie was 
well r^cei^tni. 

itiid of 4 J77). .\mir Eki*i Muhammad KEun died after cwqm^r 
tlrrjl ’ irfi '"iccecdwi b y Amu ShQr Mi K!ijhl Disicauuoni Ufwctn 
L-firthcrs induco! Muhammad Afetl Khan in isL aid of Mir Aubk, 
K.n.^han, uf Kundur, giving liim K:indur, aud EiL-ji Oiak ilcd io 

Bokhan. 


'“* (JiKj} - Moh “ nnud Afial KLanarwl Shcr Mi Kh.n ^r t nmndlH 
4 . Mm+Shwii: The mi.jn. ioQ* of Sh«f AN Klah nude him mipmon 
hl * ,rof ,<:T - ,nd Abd-ur-RjJmLifl. hiban, *qq of Muhammad Afial Kliaa, 
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escaped to Bokhara, and Saidir Muhammad Asiui Khiin r brother of 
Miihamnod Aiitall Khan, retired to British territory* Balkh wa* occupied 
by Amir Sher AJi Khan* nod Fatah Muhammad Khan, son of Wasr 
Akbar Khan, was made Governor, Kurram also fell to Sher Alt Khan by 
djghi of Sirdar Muhammad Ai.m Khan. 

In laSs Shah Muhamni id Amir Khan, another brother of 
Shttr Ah Khan, Governor of Kandahar, rebdlcd against Amir, aud In 
tint tie oi Kelat, M u h a mma d Amir Khan and Muhammad Ali Khan, non* 
of Amir, were ilaiu. Abd-ur Rah ruin Khan relumed to Bokhara* uiet 
river Chat;lik.i, jml took Takhtapol. Fatah Muhammad Khan retired to 
fort of Ctifiri and Kabul Balkh was occupied by Abd-ut-Rahman Khan- 
Qji this uct aiiim Ahtf-tif-R&hnuin Khan had no aid from Bokhara. Amir 
Sbtr Alt Khan im& at Kandahar, and Abd-ur-Rahman Khan was joined near 
Ghori by hh unde, Sardsr Muhammad Arim Khan, who came to Turkman 
fmm Rawalpindi and Kokh, and married J sites tiar Shah's daughter r* 
rmii*. Abd-ur-Rahman Khan and uncle were joined by Faiz Muhammad 
Khan, Sher Ali > deputy ip Akhclii, and Sarrhir Muharmnad SbiHf K ha n, 
as Wt-l] as VVili Muhammad Khan Governor of Balkh, occupied city 
easily- Amir Sfter Ali advanced from Kandahar to recover Kabul, At 
Suiiiikkl he wa* met and overthrown, Sardir Muhammad Afnl Khan 
e$ejjjcd from prison and took Kabul, as Amu Sher Alfa artillery was taken 
by Aljd-ur-Kahiiiatr Shet Ali retired to Him. 

Amu Xu-a\ Klein, secure in Kahili, tried to displace Sirdar Fab. 
Muhammad Khan, by whose aid /Vbcl ur Kahmvn had recovered Balkh, 
and to place Sardar Mubammid Sarwar Khau mere, Walt Muhammad 
Khan was conned at Kabul. Sardiir Muhammad Azim Khan was to 
have charge of Kandahar* Fat* Muhammad silked aid of Sultan Murad 
Btrg Kalahari oi Kundiu and Mir jahandar Shah, Chief of Kundii?- also 
aided him. Sac dir Alim Khan occupied Kandahar as. far as Zamindawar. 
Sat war Khan iiilcil agiuui I Lilklr Fan Muhammad defeating him. 
Jahjinihu Shall look Chief of Kundu atul broil ter at F.ilakAn ami uml 
them in adv ent it*, Mir Khutncn Beg ami Muhammad Ramin Beg. 

After defeating Saidii Muhammad Sarwdr Khan, BarcUr Fats wbhed to 
punish Jahdndar Shah. At battle of Gulaugia, lUdsktabm chief wa& 
routed, Jahindcxr bhah fell back on KajrihM- From Shighnan. where he 
had fled to, jaiiundar Shah went to Chirml* and was entertained by Airuin 
ut-Mulk, 115 KuEer, The Agent of Amur Afxal Khan repealed maticr at 
CBitriU reply staled that force should be sent HgainsV Fact Muhammad to 
replace Jabdndar Shah, who was invited to Kabul. After flighi ot Jah/mdar 
Shah, country was divided,—Mi-uoli Shah u blamed Fai tabid, Rustak Md 
Mtihr Khan a* Crovenior, Kisliam to Mir Alam, ?oti of Solaiman Beg, 
Chidb to [small Khan, Jinn to Muhammad SH-ih, and Basakoh to Shah 
Ihrihftb; Bardar Fair Muhammad Khun tesok 40,00c Rs. Frcpin theic chiefs 

iMS. In 11S5 Jaliiindar Shah came to Kabul 

Here also arrived ArKib E *0 : Mnh.immad, Ag-ru ot Jahsindar Shah U> 
the Mafjamja of Cashmi^ who ret^urned wstti his lic^uncjsi Avtm. Miff 
uLU Khan, the Royal A^ent, hinted ih*i if Jahindar Shah sent tm iHre'it 
back aid should be given. Jakunbr ihab replied lie could not without 
percussion of .Vmii Afzal Khan. Royal ^Vgenl relumed 10 Kailimeru, 
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Amir Shtr All Khan nnw Joined Sardar Fail Muhammad Kluin in Ra'Ub 
and advanced on Rahul He was fouled at Fanjibir by Aacim Kh.ru. 
Ht wwt back m Balkh, Sarddr Fait nr slain in action Amii Aral 
died in Kabul, and was succeeded by his brother A?.im Kluui. Am it 
Shmr Ali Khan returned to Him; and Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, with 
jnhundii ^hah B proceeded in winter to fid kin fie was disappointed of 
aid by Amir of Rokhim: iittc: chief wanted aid from Amir Afzat Kluw 
agancrst Russians, but was refused Therefore he helped LAPda Gmk and 
Mir Ihkitu Klim, etc,, hot they were defeated by Ahd-ur-RabmJn Khan fe 
and Ucd across Gain. Chiefs of Akhchn and $hiS>skghan mb mil ted, 
hiuci demanded funds hum Majmana to jay his troop*. This being 
refuted, Abd-ur-Rahmin Khan it lacked and look 7.500 lib* and 
wrested pm in [guotioo, 

t8^: In i_z s^j Amir Sner Ali Khan sent his son, Sard \r Muhammad 
Vdkdb Khan, against Kandahar. In tinttk of Girbhk, Muhammad A/.ir 
Khan and Muhammad Omni Khan wmc taken prisone?^ <,irdjr 
Muhammad .kirn Kh.tn retired to Gb&mi, and Smdar Muhammad 
Viltiih Khan occupied Kandahar and Kilai. On rad Aug i£ 6-4 
Sards r Muhammad Ismail advanced cm Kabul mid took I tain Hbar fort, 
Amir Muhammad Alim Khan was routed by Amir Shcr Ali Khan, and 
fled to ft tlkh. Sbtif All lOuk Kabul on Sep. ®lh, ? In Turk h Lin, 
severity of Abd itr-fUhmJ.it Khan alienated friends, and chiefs waited on 
■\mtt Sber Ali Khan 10 mihmit to him. In October ifMIB, Muhumnnd 
Aiitn Khan restored fi.uLikhiiiin to JahJnd&r Shah+* Filled I'hief, Mira 
Jan T repaired u Shei Ali Khan at Kabul. 

(> n -5 October Vbd ttr RahrnJn Khan attacked Kabul, *53 plundered 
by Hozadfli Saidir MtthoinmAd Sursr,ir Khnn was defeated by S&riiir 
Mah&mtnnri at Tagao. Abdujr-Kiibniin Khan and Mature mad Arina 
Khan entrench til tbemseivti n* Zjmjan and Ron] a, hut were rdtued by 
Amfr Sher Ali Khan, mnd fled Towards Sistan and Muhnd Soidu 
Muhammad Sharif escaped from prison* Amir Shcr Alt Khan returned 
to Kabul, and proceeded to India to meet hU Excellency the Viceroy. 
TuikiUM was now occupied by Ami? Shcr All Khan. 

in July iSftij Abdud Malik Turn, sou of Amir of fiokhita.-i, after lout at 
ChdujuL came to Bafkh* wub Is-h.ik Khan and Tiukistan troops, ta far 
m Chehil Ghjri A fort* wo?i scut from Kabul under General i A 
Muhammad Khan, who defeated former : he red fed to Bokhara. Prince 
Al>d-ul Malik went to Kabul, and wa* wdl rtdind hj Amir; but his 
prayer for aid against his father and Rmudan* was rejected* and he retired 
10 E- Turkman* Mir jahJndar Shah, of B.idakhriun p never asked for¬ 
giveness for hottilirii-t to Aim: Shcr Ali Khm with Arina Kban, and 
fririd to wait <m t tavernor of Bilkh ai TakhiapuL Shcr AH, in October 
t&bcj, invited Mi end Shah t Mohammad Shah, and Ibrahim, deposed 

Im Di, IjsatB-t'i " Chmcclr^iciii ILu-v-iy ■:■( LUnliirau ’ die ertcay “i ibt Hib^cct bi 
m blknri; 

l86f. JehaaHir Shat Of flvhlihlhiii it ncpcd<d tntm hii vmmtj h$ tht Governor <?J 
IWkl mJ ifC4i leT^-c lo Kabw', Irf Ifc ± fait afserwii-ti tv hA saeralral 

tfarcwH by thif tfiflaraei ol Abditnltiiuii Khnn t kh of lint 1*mlf EJt&ft t. 

^f*l*rity 111! Malirofoj SSuh t |«vi xitboaE a itrag^Ee 
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thick of BJuJaklishin. and restored cliem_ Mir Jahandar Shah fled to 
Kiil.iL, Present chiefs of J&ihkhshdn owe their position to Amir Sher All 
Khan and are masali. 

In Nov. i&% Antir of Bokhans marched against KuHb to punish Mir 
Sarah Abd-Uf Kalnuim Khan joined Amir of KuLib. AfitcF *ofne 

opposiiinn the Amir prevailed, and Sarah Beg Bed %& Balkh. Hi* 
surrender to Amir of Bokhara was refuted. 

In Dec 1869 Mir [alidndar Shah Idt camp of Amir of Bukhara in 
Kulab, and allocked Badskhshin and burned fart Zing Ktla. Amir of 
Bokhara is supped to have instigated. Russian envoy proceeded to 
KuliUi and induced Amir to return. VdktSb Beg wnt nude Governor of 
Kuliib. Although Bfiifeh Government tt in alliance with Russia* Rubins 
UTge Amir of Bokhilra to , claim R Akh and ftadakhshAn as old dependencies 
These belong to Kabul* a feudatory of the British Government, recognised 
by ah iiostinnient'i of Eurojw, But Kauffmann, the Ru^slm 11 Gubcrniitor pp 
in Central Asia, refuse* to aiAnowledgc allegiance of Bndokbsluln lu Kabul. 
In Oct. 1S69 Kauffmann declined th.it Khan of Kokand, descendant of 
Baber, claimed -.uierainty over BuduthsMn: Arrnr of Bnklttra alio 
claimed it; and AijiharLS claimed it p but none demed revenue from it f 
nod none hud means of utilising the ramerol products of the country, 
it appears Russians have an eye to Badakhsh-m. They have no just claim 
as it is included in the dominions of a feudatory of Britain, If Russians 
shouM pretend to have claims through the Amir of Bokhara, he has no 
lugiiiJiiuic lien ori iL The present Aiuit is not descended from Change*, 
who occupied Tpri^ '^n* . Ralkli and Bid.ikhshan, This Dynasty became 
eiiinri in BoUrnra jl the dealt of Abul hob; son of Suhbdn Knit Khan s 
and even hereditary claim* do nut always carry validity in the politics of 

Governments. 

Dr. Leitners * k Chronological History of Thirdbtan" contains iwfrr a&fi ■ 

** JeharaMr Shah, son of Mir Shah, who hod again been turned 

o lji of the rule of Badik^han m October ! 069 by Mir Mahmud 
Shah with the help of the Afghan troop? of Amir Shah Ah, finds 
an asylum in ChiirAf with Amn-u! Miilk (whose daughter had 
been married to his son) after tinving for same lime shared the 
fortunes of his friend, the fugitive Abdurrahman Khan of Kabul, 
(Chitrdl jup ao jjisual tribute ti> the Chief of Badakhshdn in 
daves h wbkh it rai*fi» cither by kidnapping Umvclkft or imkpea- 
dent Kafirs o* by enslaving mmc of it*- own Shiah md Kafir 
subjects —the ruler being of the Sunni permaiioh.) 

*« _The influence of AudrSher Mi b preying through ISadakhshin 

on ChtfrdJ and through Bajaiit on .Swat on the one baud and on 
the Kafir races on ihe other The Maharajah of Kashmir on 
the one side and the Amir of Kabul on the other endeavour to 
approach their frontier* at the expense of the intervening Hard 
cmd other tribes, Jehanddi Shah infests the Kohb rood and 
v. ,_.old he hailed by the people of Badakhshdft as a deliverer 
from the oppressive nils oi Mahmud Shafc^ as soon as the Kabul 
troops were to withdraw/ 1 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING OF THE nui JULY, f ®£5 AND DISCUSSION ON 
SIR ROPKR LETHBRIDGE'S PAPER ON "THE SOVEREIGN 
PRINCES OF INDIA AND THEIR RELATION TO THE 
EMPIRE . 14 

Os (lie nth July, in the iVesttmmter Town Hat], Sik Rih-eu I.-ttk* 
iiMUw.ii:. k.c.lf-.. read a paper before the E.ist India Assodalitm* on ^TLrc 
Sovereign Princes of India and their rclttioti to the Empire.* Th£ Ki^ht 
Honourable the Eari. or Cm ANiiitooK^ o_c_s.t. T formerly SecicUiy of State 
for India, was in the chair -mJ the fo Halving, among othen, prevent: 
Sir Lepd Griffin, K-£ -4 , Sut^ton Ueui.-Cdfitol J Inc*, \u>*. Dr. T. H- 
Thornton, C,&u uc,U fc 'Hit Ri^ht Uunble. I^ord Stanley nf Aldertey, Sir 
Owen T. ISsjrne, KL\M. r The Marquis of Donegal, Hr P. M. Tail, Mrs, 
libs. Mr. C W* Arithoon, Mr. E B. Penningion, Mr. Lewin Bourn ns* 
Sir. Paul Filer Filial Dr G W, ct f LLtk, Mr W H. Gtor f 
K&qwur Harruun Singh,, and Kuimar Che da Singh Yirma, 

The nubte tfraimun f in opening the proceedings, briefly introduced the 
Lecturer to the meeting and mummed that he would reserve his remarks 
till the end of the proceedings- 

Sm Rurtin LcntukJDGL then rend ills paper* nlvn.lt will Ire found nr. 
length elsewI ec rc in tlii^ Review. 

In the discussion dun eniued, Sik Ltrfx Gkjfvisc, who was fiat called 
upon by the chairumja, spoke aa follows , 
u I think there Is much ^ood aentc and much uhfkpudjr good inten¬ 
tion fa what we liave heard as also very much with which we *hull all 
be ifiipawxj to agree; hut those who tav* had a great deal U> do with 
the practical work of the Native Ssaiea in India, and several £ent!emeu t 
—such as Mr. Lewtu Bowtrn^— have find a lengthened experience in 
the political work of Native Stale*,—will realise how difficult ft is vq cany 
out any such change as is proposed, in the tel at sons ot the Brjlbb f Govern¬ 
ment with the Native Stales, into practice The British Government uf 
India has grown up in n bnp-harard manner and has endeavoured to adapt 
itself to the particular cucumstances of each Stale as they arove- Ccuirul 
India its the home of a very large number of Native Pifncia* some of them 
distinguiilied hy tbc greatest nfrlligenre ynd proceeding from the frigheu 
standard of cipadty down to the lowest polities] dcvdapiueni, Gwalior* 
one oF the moat powerful Stares in India. Indore, Bhopal and RewaK aH 
of (he iim class, down tt> j*tty Slate*, cannot be brought utiller mt c on- 
"idluitonAJ yoke which will fil all GjusC* ui 
The prevent vyMtm of giving a wide discretion to ihe Viceroy md his 
poUtkaJ officers works wdl and caims 1 rt* frnrthn than would that p 
1*1 r *J* accompIRhed h?*:i <1 rot, At the 1 mperal Assemble at De! h j 
when it wasisopmed that ceiuin primxt should be appointed * Councillors 
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lo rhe Empress," I never understood lhat£ £c was to he much more thsn an 
honorific distinction. In Kerala (here h a common title of Coun¬ 
cillor of Stuff 1 hot the Shah never consol is anyone. This is the difficulty 
of any cot and dried scheme, Let tis go on as wc have done As out 
intent Jons are seen, year by year, to be more honest and disinterested, the 
feeling of sincere friendship on the part of the Princes will grow and 
increase. The -real uurionLy of the Princes of India are loyal to the core, 
and no one is more rejoiced than I am at the manner in which Lord 
1 -iujfJowiur, following up !he policy or IjOtcI P 1,3 fibrin, list developed the 
principle of Imperial Hefence with the help of the Native Princes, 

Now t will men I ion one incident which httv not been made public 
When the Government, the other day, were in great difficulties for tran^ 
port in the Chilral campaign which was* front ihe military point of Vfew r so 
^reut a success, they applied to the young Maharaja Sindhiu u( Gwalior for 
his Field Transport Service. This young princes whom I had the honour 
of having under my charge during his minority, sent off faf train within 24 
hours after recemog the request of the Viceroy tlic whole of bis Transport 
Service, 500 panics and noc carts anti remained the whole of a very hot 
day at the Italian* working until the whole of his Transport was despatched. 
He was anrimt.* io Accompany it tunwlt This h a very striking hisuncc 
of die loyalty which eviiis 1 iwrsudi* the <.ittcen-Kuipress, Smrifvri ri a very 
important chief and his father had the only fonntdablu native army in 
India. 1 * 

Mr. L&wxtf BdWKiKtt, ts.i h who nest called upon, said; 

d It is many years since 1 have been in India, and I think the lecturer 
has given due credit to i-ord Ljiton, but in reality it was Lord Canning 
who first gave effect to the principle of allying the Native Chiefs with the 
Goveffitnfrnh when the troops of some of the Punjab States, such as Patiala 
and Kipurthala, did nucb splendid semce to the Empire in the troublous 
times of the Mutiny, by m arching into Oudh and dbperaag the ruimotnuj 
band* 0/ rebels in that province. The result of this conduct on the part 
of the Sikh chiefs <™ to impress l*ord Canning with the desirability of 
lUtr*'riling tho principal chiefs wrlh the Government. Ijard Canning was 
animus to pm sdtte Of the leading chief* into such a position as would 
givo them influence over their own people. IVhcn he rimed the snwadt of 
adoptiun r the people rallied to the side of the Government in a way bt 
which they had never done before* The old alliance* with the Native 
Prince* wore in order that they should not embarrass the British Govern- 
may\. In my opinion* the more the Govern merit tty to conciliate and 
secure t be affection of the Nadtre Chief*, rbe better it 14 ill be for dse 
country, 11 

Dn. Gi W. Lfjt^er spoke to the following effect : "This meeting 
derives its importance from the fact that it h eminently representative, 
for the speeches of Sir (Griffin and Mr. LcwLn Bowring and the pre¬ 

sence of other politicals as also of English and native noblemen give it 
1 [nily representative character* The Lecturer himself u the Burke of the 
Indian Peerage m his 4 Golden Book of India' and I may odd that tbc 
personal affection which I have for many ol the Chiefs, which is In a 
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number at instances reciprocated, aho jmtifrei my speaking on their behalf, 
in the sense not w> much of a particular scheme! -ll in that of in enlarger 
men" of our sympathies from f ils them and generally in lire advocacy of a 
combination of the conservative interests of India, and of the rights of 
status and property with those in England, considering that in both cases 
these interests: and lights are being threatened by a misguided democracy. 

fhe learned lecturer's reference to the 1 Reic(island' may possibly give 
tis a solution for any inharmDniou.fi working of the present system, provided 
ail i hat [» best in the present anangmnmn* in India ia kept ami combined 
with all th.it U liest in the German administration of the RefohsLaml I 
doubt whether the relation! which e-xt-t in the German Reidislnid could 
otherwise be applied tothe States of India without the risk of injustice. It 
is h an a] stance *ith the conservative interests of tit is country th at we 
can give strength to die Indian Princes ami people and thereby iirengihsn 
[he stability of the Empire, As regards, however, th= (.iemuui Sovereign 
1 rinee* and their relation To the Empire the union refers exclusively to 
Imperial iiLurjiioTis, and no other -ihotild, or can, Ire dealt with by the 
rcpnaentatiT«, probably delegates, of (be Native States at the suggested 
Italian Imperial Council. In 4 Home affairs,’ am Princes would, cm the 
whole, very much prefer the present system of Residents utuJ of reiei- 
ence to the Supreme Government !t> any Council of interference of 
their peer*, however cidted* Mr. Bowriog referred to the Attitude 
of Patiala. When (be Muttihi of that potentate at Delhi reported to 
his master that the mutineer? had triumphed, ho wrote. ' Thus lias this 
great and noble Rrithh Empire tome to an end in a day.' That *ia 
the general impression. Yet it did not make that Prints waver for 
u minute in his loyalty, nor will any Indian Chief alaminu us, even 
at tit lass extremity, if we only (citlinue to show that respect for bis 
rights and privileges which, in many btUatet, arc the rsiatm J'ltf* or 
justification of our own Empire. With all due deference to Sir lufpet 
(jr'iifiM, who has done more for the Native Chiefs, iriirrre lufltecian he has 
been, than any less candid friend, 1 can only say that the time has 
pjv-ed when it is posable to continue any longer altogether unaltered lhai, 
on the whole, admirable patriarchal system of Residents of which there 
remain now more the tradition* than the living examples of fatherly 
loltduide tor lire prosperity of the Native Stares, We can maintain no 
longer that high minded ijcrsonal Government which ii alone stored to 
India. I feel very grateful to those who have spoken favourably of Lcid 
Lytton, than whom (here was no greater friend of the princes and people 
m India, who wo* by far the best and most large,minded Viceroy tinder 
whom I have served and whose correspondence, wbkb I hope ta publish 
i>n the subject of identifying the princes and people of India with the 
Rritish Empire hy means of thdr own sacred association!, will show the 
principle* of that far-sighted statesman and ichaUir, which apply not only 
to my own speciality, that of Edecatirm, but aim ro the subject that my 
former Coffeugire inthe Educational Department, Stf Roper Lethbridge, has 
treated at the re<iue« of out Council io which 1 had suggested it. In 
anoit^ application of the same principle L'ird Lytton laid lire foundation 
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'■ jf ;fle P**^ nt olilr/Jiion of the trivjpa of the native S£4t« for Imperial 
Defence .iml ii m.i* Lord Lytlon also ro whom the present fr» rrfnrriny 
relations with .Ughum-san are orijtbnlly due, for hi- itltrcled Sir 
GnrSn as the only man in India who rauJd win over the present Amir 
Abdurrahman when advancing from Russian territory to uiv K.ihd, 

“it seems 10 met that the relation of a distsmi Empire cannot exactly 
he lhaT of a * keicbalami 1 unless India were to cease he j dele¬ 
gated Government, which it ready It U ajipcam to roe, that, toning (hat 
rdalion aside, ilic Indian Government may in die flute of approaching 
complications haw eventtiall^ m tie ^untied with tht position of 3 
mount Power in Indi., ttch .is is occupied by Prussia as the Paramount 
State in Germany, in regard to the other German States, lie tore I left 
India I was told by several Muhammadan and Hindu Chiefs and other 
1 natural tendon of the people o/lbe great dc 4 mbditj uf combining la the 
defence of their interests, their rights. and ail those conservative iustimiinm, 
which ane equally threatened in India and in England If the E.^ti India 
Association wilt not only defend the interests of the people ut India, but 
triso those of its founders, the Fnnoe> ■ if it will defend their rights, wh-n 
eset threatened , the cliims of their caste ind rrli^icn, tire miinteicincc of 
whatever is good in native custom* and systems of administration, so mudi 
mure suited to the Native Staler than the suicidal tameness of British 
Indio ; If the East India .taotijufon will supporj (heir indigenous Oriental 
education and their fodigeno : , druviox, then it will enlist their suypori for 
all that we otttudves hold dear in this country,” 

Major GfiytESAL Sw Owkn Ht;h■■ t;, liter referring to the difficulty of 
d is.-a sting in a fetr sentences a question which required very careful con* 
rideratfon, said that be wa* dispeued to agree with the lecturer in thinking 
that the twisting system, or lack of system, in the relation* between the 
Paramount Power and the Feudatory Princes of India, w« not entirely 
satisfactory 10 either : although we bad not apparently found anyone bold 
enough to grasp the nettle, or to organise a new departure in a matter 
Which many experienced authorities thought was best left dot* As was 
sufficiently well known, the Native States of India occupied an ares as brec 
is Great Britain and Ireland. France, and Gennuuy, combined ; and they 
drew a revenue equal to one-thin) of that which fell to the share of the 
Uritu-h Gomntrtem. Vet wc gare them no very special duty nr position 
in the Empire, nut did we draw very largely on their revenue* for Imperial 
purpose*. Some of our original Treaties with them wot of the most varied 
and antiquated kind. From some States wc demanded mbridits; from 
others none; we agreed to protect some agridtrt foreign aegrostoni ; and 
agreed to go shares with others, so far ax he could reeoDcct, an any con¬ 
quests they might makej we placed Political Agents in tome States and 
not 10 others ; while we abstained from laying down Dr enforcing any 
general rules to guide the conduct and work of those Agents, who had, at 
timia, to act very much according to their own ideas of jusum and policy 
Lord May© thought a good deal over this subject when he was Viceroy 
and when Lord Lylton went to India in tS 7 6, accompanied by ftim«jr 
they had many long conversations on the subject. On the one hand Lord 
NEW SERIES. VOL. X. — 
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Ljltondid off wi*h to fewum any disturbing 

«o.k to i*J nSb * «f«ms whi^i « =rc * *™"' 

2kUt£ I* on ibeotte band he did hi* bet lo ««*» 
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toJrUlqutadona, such as «hc President might pU« be** «■ he , de 
15g ”^ »»tas to bo ~rf b> *; V«n,. «••> 

SSLu nnd ««*»«*r* ■“• ” 2 ,“ r ns 

Si , SiJSrC^l-rft c»»b s.nv= Chiefs -ote SOWWl » 
Oumcilton of the Emptm- the Kheme ley ioimant fot «•*»» 
by the iectarer. and now waited fat someone to wake « *}^ 

m -rtK- nf Vitht Chief*. ijMd tjiliqp found thal j-cd^n^s j leI 

&£2&££l2* t encient hfe £*£** 

to establish an Indian Herd* Crik* *t Ota**. ■-* 3 N !f”‘“™f e 
or took which should contain family records ana titles. Mt. lhonitoii. 
ihei farricn Secretary to Government, took a great deal of tronb e in the 
induration of this book, and a large nuajtar of such fe«idi™ 
by^he Foreign Department; but this scheme also fell into fl bej«i« untd 
leu up in an unofficial manner by 5k**« who had recently 

pushed n book of considerable inter** and ^ whkh might yet ecru 
Sue a foundation for such a Peerage or Bfcok of Ifeeonla and Idfc* 
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Again, I .old Lyttou t«A op the question of ihc mUiuttion of the armies 
of Native Scales for the genera? defence of the Empire, snd he received 
very cordial support in ihc fruiter from the Native Chkh themselves. He 
was jitatf to say* without going iviEci mrther paniculate. shat this measure 
did not share :he Tate of the two jsist tmmdunett, hut was, wisely continued 
and placed till a sound hath tiy Ijord Lyttorfs successors ; with the result 
ilM imny Native Contingents had in jecent campaigns fought, tnul i mgbt 
well, with their British and Nutrve comrades of the regular aimy. Thus, 
the whole iidjeci of die relations taiwceii ihc Supreme Government and 
Native -SUte> was an rmpoMAnt one , ami hr had no doubt that die 
Covcnuncttt of India were alive In if, ft* they hid done rmich t oi late mn, 
la make these relation* more astisfactmy and cordial In cueidUikin he 
wished to T?y how pltaacil he was that ihc let Lure was htmoured by the 
presence in the chirr of the Eift of Crrobrook, to whose vigorous [entire 
. it” amct in 1&7&-8G the India Office lotted back with much satisfaction: 
while those who then sirred with h\m and under Mra* atilt regarded him 
with much personal esteem and affection. 

Mr. T* H- TdOU nxo% c,:M^ said : M I can nos tricuse myself from speak¬ 
ing nn iht ground of IwiBg ignorant of the subject; for the subject fat 
dirnuatm b pfatlkally this,—whether any real eiTect can be £\vzn to 
l.ord Ly iron's idea of e^ildxslilng in India m Imperial Council of 
EtudMioriei and high officials 5 And it happens that when thiv idea 
was suggested and partially earned into effect I I a ad ihc honour of holding 
the position of Foreign Secretary lo the Government of India and Presi¬ 
de n' of the Imperial Assemblage Commence. ft is perfectly line, as stated 
Ity Sit Owen fturnc. that it was Lord Lytion's intention that the appoint¬ 
ment of Councillor to the Empress should be more than a mere honorary 
title; but it ii also true that it has been found impossible to carry ihe idea 
into erfecL The distances in India are so enormous, the retinues of 
feudatories so large and the requirements of ttft/wfU and ceremonial so 
exacting iltat the mere assembling of a Council would he i serious under¬ 
taking ; then the changes of climate and journeying Involved are so trying 
and the subjects for profitable discussion so limited that the honour of 
being an Imperial Councillor would won be most distasteful. In Lord 
Onmfig's lime cl was the practice to summon Ftudatorie* to take part in 
the legislative Council at Calcutta ' 7 but tlie work was w bksome, that the 
practice had to be abandoned, 

No one appreciates more fully than 1 do the. importancc of drawing 
more and more closely the bonds of mim between the British Government 
And the great feudatory Stares of India, which, I regard* from a political 
|iomt of view, as islands of £err& jfrm* set in a vast ocean of unrest stirred 
up by breeres from Bengal But while sympathising heartily with the fed* 
ing> which have dictated Sir fL Lethbudgcs paper and the object ho has 
io view I cannot believe the time ha_=i cotnc for the establishment of an 
Asiatic Council for India or the formulation of an Imperial Constitution. 

But one good thing hi* resulted from this discussion [ it lias brought to 
the front some of the 1 many good deeds of my old chief. Lord LfUatj* 
which hare tefc mnre or less hidden from public view, it was oirm^ In 
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no small nn.-aa«itc. «» to initiative and earnest tuojMBt, that the f-•:•'•}• 
■.upitatnd which, hat nude the armies of uur feudatories avail able .«rtne 
service Of ihe Eiapxt, a feci which marts a mmnatvas chaise het * een 
India of the i'3SX and India of the prfccnl (toy; and it was by negotiations 
with the feudatories ol Raj pa tans. and Central India, cansed out under 
his directions, that a barbaric customs' line, tuorc than a thousand rutfes M 
length. whfcb separated Northern from Southern India, has h«» W™*" 
down and free trade established between the two halve- of the Empire 
Mr. VV. M. U'i^.Li then spoke Of the u ray •™o | * s 
eu'wil in the papers, that of the Maharaja of BbnrtpuT, ha: the l^'lk arc 
not allowed to toon the facts. He wad first said to be timf** mu tts 
and afterwards it was said that there was a difficulty about the success MR- 
With regard to the Lecturer s advocacy of an Indian l*my Council, the 
books that base been mentioned aw very important and 01 ^rea. «lne, 
loough 1 agree with one speaker that limy arc rather philosophies. than 

practical, especially Mr. TopiieiV' , 

Mr Taw. P*n» i’tuaisaid: “The Native Chiefs s« said to be the 
pillars of the Empire. The Briltth Government will be comitunm,: a grave 
blunder ii they allow the Indian landed aristocracy to be swept awuy. 
Unfortunately at the present time, the rdatlum between the ,m ^ n ™ _ 
and the Mauve Cbiela are far from astisfectory. I ' itm!d l|kt \° brin “ . 
the notice of the meeting, the treatment which die Madras Grtmemmeot 
Showed to the Memorial of the lauded aristocracy of the Miuth uf IniK 
praying for legation W protect tl.dr Imwto* They ^ told the 
Government can «ntempiric with complacency the uteah.ng up or ih* 
esiaiw of the landlords and the Undtd aristocracy.' A paper confining 
the 'Grievances of the Madras Lwdowttro’ *ib 1« ^und m the last 

Auntie Qmritrh Reritte. . , _ - 

It k difficult to give effect to the propout to have an Impend o'anciL 
The difficulty is whether the princes will take the trouble to aUcnc the 
Council. There fe also a considerable ainoenl of yealeusy between them 
and they v otild not like the administration of their Stofes entitled jy 
their neighbours. The ben way to deal with them wa* individually- t 
wyold bo a great mistake if the Native States were wop* «* account 
Of then blunder? > they should be mended and not ended " 

Kahvyah draw SIMM Vakha then s«d s “ A* a Kajpu! and boknfl- 
ins to : S alive Sulc, I thank Sir R»p*r l.mhbridg. for to remarks Ita 
British rule and British power liave walked wonders m India, it t*•*» 
that England is the only country that is made great by her Laws and « 
«lknt management. 1 stand before yoo to day and beg you to gtw those 
b« and dial administration to India. I consider thav the Political Agw» 
have too much power in the Narif* Staler if the Saw, have made 
ERgta „d great, why ate they not given to Ind« and to the Native States? 

They twist not he an exception toil. , , , 

Sir Koi-ick Umumtt^V in rq>H w the vanous cntiasins, said: ’*I 
fed that the reqeett of the Council, -hkh was an etcccduigly kind and 
flittering one to me, that 1 should ttad (his paper, has been ftisiified by 
the spesebtt that have been mode , and it w» with this hope that 1 under- 
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lonk the lask. When wq have !md thv view* of *uch surbnrEiit^ ae Srr 
<- *riffirt 4 Mr. llowring, Sir llurne ,ind Mr. Thornton* it 

^ qhiHnus that wc have hid the advai£tJtge of hearing go^dwib than 
wFuim rhtiTtf aie no others more tjiijtlfkd to speak I hall content mystdf, 
in bringing this ditkti^bn io a conclusion* with jtrst one or two rcic 
Ksr t-epc! Griffin v remarks are fllunys couched in pjdi interesting 5iyle 
that they require 1 * 0 . comment from mr t but 1 would like to poini mil that 
Sir Jjrpd did a-Jimi that our 1 mpine had grown tip in a bqphazard manner. 
Mr. l*ewin Bnwring, Private Swmary to I^rd Canning and Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Mygore^ mentioned the fact that I .ord Canning was die 
originator of the policy which 1 iiave assigned to Imd LjttOn ; but I 
woutd Venture lo \mtnl out thnt the ELrst puiuse I mcaikmed wa* Ehai of 
[.onj Canning and 1 aiu ^lad ro iccetvv from Mr Bowrirtg a co nil matron 
of my naiemcnt. 

A* to Sir Owen lume and bh rem-uks on the policy which wu developed 
ui ibe Imperial Assembly at Delhi En 1S77,. in which he had himself so 
grt.vt ;.i *ftaie and: in which Mr, 'niomtnti,. the then Foreign Secretory, bad 
also very rmiirb ro *.^y, t ran oq 3 y say shat tho?e remarks wit] received 
with the j.freales( inter**!; by us all nod the general public, i wa* glad to 
know that Lord l.ylton found the Chiefs prepared to agree wuh him that 
the present relations were somewhat obscure and vague and that they 
would welcome a closer relation, These two gentlemen have shown u* 
that in its inception the policy of creating, that Tmperia] Council was 
intended eg be susceptible of great development. The diEbculrio pointed 
gut by Mr, Thoroioa are undoubtedly iptaJ, but iht&S am the dihktilliej 
which 4 statesman h born to tneet and overcome and E think they might 
be overcome, M any rate an attempt ihmrid lie made to overcome them. 
Tl lets is no reason why ihil atietnpl should ntit be returned lo. and then 1 
hftjpe due credit wiH be given lo my old chief t I cud Lyitoii, 

Mr. PillaJ gave m in interating digression into rhe subject of the great 
umiaJarir of India and I was glad to receive his support for the policy of 
the other part* of my [Kiper 

I am ak> gtad to receive the approval of the last speaker, and to 
observe that the Konwar, a member of the ruling family of Rapurihalli, 
has Honoured us with hit picsenc*.' 1 

In concluding the dJSCtisgEon the Cu un sia v said: 

II Indies and GcaiEcmen. — I must first disclaim the chancier which his 
been iiiigned lo me by my friend y, Sir Roper Ixihlrridge and Sir Owen 
till rue. Of the many Eiumitr* in which I hate had the honour of serving 
Hct Mjjesty, iherc ts*a nuns wliidi inieiesied mt *0 mirth ai the India 

when I mi ihere and I am glad to hire the testimony of 1 he various 
genilenten to the able character of my frknd, LotM Lyftom So hr a3? I am 
concerned, I can safety say I do nor retail any occasiLm on which I cUfFfcred 
fro;u the conclusions arfi^l at hy l^ord I ntop, Hit ruind was very much 
occupied in hringro^ out die higher ebtts in India, both in role and in is- 
(dUctnee. For the GoTerotnent of Indij* his desire was that ths^i should 
be ini mute rcktioni between the Princes 3 ftd the Paramouiu E^owcr and 
to bring into himnonKiUE action those two powei^. The j >ropt» going 
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otl in India is not only in civiliiaiior H but in the knowiedge and ««n« of 
tbc West. 

I fcno© that this meeting » important, because it has given espresso 
to that which is in the minds of men at present; that Ib, not union ') 
violence but union by harmony of thought. In India there is beginning 
to be tha! imperial interchange of strength and Sir Lepel Gdffin mentioned 
tile s'*" of one young ruler who is in thorough sympathy with the fjovc.n- 
ment and determined to help them by every meant in his power, 
the analogy of Germany requires some tewnsiilOTliaa. (lemmriy 
btought together not as a congeries of nations, but as one nation. I nerc 
i s niniost as great a difference in India between the different mtoam 
between Europeans and Asiatics: and the German system therefore, ^uld 
not be applied to India at all Gcmuni were brought together because 
they were one in kindred, tngoage and thought j there might be votnc 
differences among them as to religion, etc, : hut they were ail German ,. 
\Vhc r yon come to India you find something tjulte different and me 
continually said myself that this imperial Council may be computed to die 
Privy Council The Privy Council in England is largely in honors^ riu 
tinction. When they are brought into Her Majestj'* presence. they may 
be said to be Privy Councillors, but there are a great nuiiiter cl ouui t 
Council lots who are never called ujioti for their counsel. So :t tnny tie 
with regard to these Indian {..ountiilort 

I wish every honour to be done to the Native Princes of India and 1 
wish them to rule in their Stains beneficently, but l should have a long 
time to wait before i succeeded in combining the great and small in one 
united scheme in which they allowed others to legislate (or their Slates. 
l*hee things are mailers of growth and cannot be forced 10ft howe 
brought the EngJaH mind to take* skejref interest to India than u ever 
did before and J am delighted when 1 see tbp* liiincs discuswd by men 
who know something about them. This dkcuvdun Las been carried on 
with a view to the advantage of the Indian Princes. I lus growth Is silently 
going on. People in tlm country think I hat India is one homogeneous, 
united nation. The English power ha* grown up against the will *4 
England Ea ©nt sense, because it never cntitemplaled the growth which 
ha” been thrust upon it It was done by mean* of nrwsure applied to an 
unwilling Government. The trading corporation has now gives way to 
the Government of England itself and u i* essential that England should 
remain the Paramount Power and it h our interest to combine those whrr 
arc in immediate connexion with England with those who are in immediate 
Cocneriao with India. I hope dlls quest™ vrirf be fully discussed ; but 
t do not believe that the man is yet bore who has the wisdom <ji the power 
i© lay down a Constitution for India. Britain t* owning to a sense of her 
responsibilities towards India and India may safely rely upon that. It 
cannot be i« much a subject for dfcnmion in England, to sec haw we can 
bring about a closer union** 

Sin Ltrrx Cximx then terminated the proceedings by moving a vote 
of titanfe* to the noble chairman, not only for presiding but also for his elo¬ 
quent and sympathetic speech. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN NEWS. 


{Ft,’ tif WH Cotrttpim&nl ) 

1895- 

On July Sth, n severe earthquake was felt in Western Transcaspia, from 
the {ivus and Amt Sea down to Tifiis, seeming to have its centre in the 
Caspian, about Tlafcu, as several tnw islands hive emerged o!T Kn^li and 
Ili3idj.r-i.ghiL!- 'Hie Transcaspian Railway injured itctwccn UiUn- 
ArL and vfalla-Ksri, by the sinking of embankments and the dial onion of 
the doejicra and tails. Hit sea-shote sank cunsidt-nhlj at U turn Ada, 
(uhmcigiog tome houses and causing some loss of lift Repeated shocks 
have r-een almost daily fell between the stations of Media-Kan and Koranjlk; 
and after the damage caused by the earthsjuake, heavy doods destroyed 
the repairs executed near KLziJ Arvai, where the line puses along the 
Kurcn-dngh hills. 

Letters from the Russian officers on the Pamir delimitation Commission 
bear witness to the friendly feeling established among oil its members. 
The rumoured abdication of the Ami r «jf Bokhan jn emphatically denied 
by the Russian press ; Hi- 1 Highness will soon return to Ikikhara from the 
Crimea, 

The Samarkand-Jirak section at the Tiukesiun Railway is begun alttndr- 
l*rot Rielrlubski, an eminent Russian railway authority of European fume, 
aided by a Commission, has decided on a permanent Railway bridge over 
the ' Hn* .it Lhaijui at an estimated cost of .,£400,000. It is to be half a 
mile tong, and oonstniaed on air-tight wrought-inan pillars, the plan having 
Imen, jirojtcsed to General AnneokofT in tSSG by Mr. i loix un English 
Engineer. 


The Tnt.it-Casfhn Rrrim says that the Ministry of Roads and 
Comm 11 ncralinasi working with the Treasury, is to continue the Trans- 
Caspian Railway from Samarkand to Jink, Begovuta. Khojend. Kokand, 
SJarghilan, and Andijan, with a branch to Tashkend. This genera] 
direction ia, however, subject to local modification- The surveys mode 
give the length of the Samarkand-Andijan line at jiG'j* imfj , , ; }huii 
Ui milei >. Its first section, 3; rants from Samarkand, and the lei a jo 
TWti, will serve a region thickly settled and covered wilh orchard# and 
plantar iota of rice and cotton, the intermediate section traversing places 
some of which are quite desert and others thoroughly suited for cultivation. 
The chief portion* on the line are cm the rivers SUb (near Samarkand], 
,<irafshan, Raprar (Sonar M and Afcso. There will be many bridges of 
vinous sires for the passage of boars, irrigation canals and aqueducts. 

Alternate lines have beeo surveyed for the Tashkcad branch, from the 
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etaiiofla or (1) Zaporoihii: (it tho j jo til r<rst of ihe main line near Bfcgo- 
vata» and Is) Khavast fat the 174th v*nt) the choice between them will 
depend on l he surrey Iti progress for an aqueduct from the Sir-Darya to 
the proposed stations of the biandi line. 

The oti mated cost of the whote, csdusvtr of rolling stock, is given at 
RJj, 15.S9t.870 (Rii. 38,933 pet rtrst- il the Tashkend branch ?oes • «' 

K ha vast, and if fvit HegonLi, Kb. 47, 1 37,63.5 (Rl*. 4*^51 J»er Vtrti') 
Barring unforeseen difficulties, the lines will lwr completed in 3^ yftare, the 
different sections being opened m cress vely as finished. 

Ho. 140 of the JtasvkdMd £- 5 «w/J contains nn interesting article on the 
Military 1 -lot (Ha on the Amo-Darya. The two steamers T$ar uni Tsaritio, 
built in 1&S7, draw 3I ft* and hence ore mutated for the Amu-liarya, with 
Its normal depth of only ,*} ft., and art overwhelming current when the 
ijuods yive a ('(eater depth. Che new steamer rj.iortfA, now being put 
together at CHarjui, tje ft. lone, and rn It twoad, draws, when fully laden, 
only t ft- Its speed I* rs knots an hour, ami in iw improved machinery, 
water for the boiler* it p limped through tillers and the steam it ogam con- 
datum} and utilised. Such use tif urdy purest water is an immense advan¬ 
tage. It is meant for establishing regular corinimucatiod betwofiti the 
Customs nnd Frontier guard siaiions on the right (of B okhar i in > bank of 
the Amu, and such places as Katki, Killf, Chushlta-gurar, Ptuu leernr, 
Awai ({■'. In the absence of roads in the Southern luouittainou* district* 
of Bokhan, supplies and other necessaries can be conveyed only by rivla¬ 
in such steamers, The bed of stone* which stopped Kear-admiral Baturin 
last year at Sarai, near the ruins of Fai*abtd* will be no obstacle to the 
7fcrrepffA “Sani is situated near the ferry of Kunda-giuar, on the 
meridian of Kundur, the Alghau boundary town lying in front ot the 
Hindu Kuib, on the line of the future straiej>tca1 movements of troops 
about the I’Anitr*." 1 

A* the AmU-Daiyl forming now our frontier with Afghanistan, makes a 
bend round the Pamirs, the Knglish try to conhite our attention on the 
Pair,its, which, huwevsf, cease, when the navigat ion of the Atnu is improved, 
to tie of much importance as ait approach to the Anglo-Indian frontiers. 
The difficult roads over the Pamirs can be turned from that little corner of 
Northern Afghanistan whence Kiifcsian troops, utiliriug the Kumbgumr 
jus*, ran bed} cross the Kokcha river, to takahad aod beyond, and icu». 
Braiding the Piimn, can reach the Hncllalt base q! operations in the r»tro»f 
valley nor Chitral. The Sent* holds that crafty Albion, in fairing the 
Pamir question, is tTying to draw a red hemng across the path of the Ainu 
Darya flotilla, which is of the utmost imjtonancc, and of which the 
bupes that this TsanttkA is but the first of many vessel* It wa* built 
by Messrs- Doteou aai Co. of Newctsllo, os the Russians cannot yet make 
lip n pjm m ID putt Xu be easily bollecl cocethe?. 

1 coiuknk the from iht MttitM? al ihi* 91I1 July: 

Tbcii^H England eotmdCTi the Amli Abdnr Rahman mb wsal and ally, 
Jwd though ihc IlFigliib ami «|*dally the Vngj&ImJlim pr cm loudly i nsert 
ihk on rftfy oo;a*ion + it U evident dial this TiSsil and ally often act* 
* Sc* Jhi+tu Cm*r*r*y A[m 3 + 1^5, p. 465, 
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eccentrically towards hi* suzerain and upholds .1 policy utt .ilsrays *gic£- 
able. Tiic tone of the Indian find after it* of flie English j press enabled 
one to tdl when the Amir and the Afghan situation do or do no: matt ihe 
wiyhrs of iht Indian Foreign Ofhc^ There are Iran si ho ns from ingratiat- 
mg fljtttery to insolent threats and back again. Among (be moat officiojfi 
“ is ihe /Jfhfflr, the faithful servant and public crier of Anglo Indian 
Ituverning 01101681“ A* |lie closes of this sudden change remains secret, 
the Setcleats* seem* often very coiintuL Most comical it ritual appear at 
least to the object of all this his* and agjtarinnr—tjje A red* himself— a sharp* 
wined man, not devoid of humour, wlio has all that the leadimj English 
and Indian papers say of himself and his country p trandaictl to him, and 
Often comments on JhtBL* 

The Amir is right in considering himsdf the greatest of coclrmpowy 
A4Stic mien. 41 His clear ntimj t hrra will, unbending rcitoluiiou in 
<mm% his piam, sober grasp of his own position and intereHs which -ire 
bis distinguishing characteriitks» qualities ensuring success in political 
activity! ore seldom found united in one man. The unshaken fifth in the 
Divine origin of hia power, which underlies these rare qualities give him a 
strong and stead f fckft in bitnsdh which ha* hitherto supported him con- 
gtuntiy in the most trying moments and helped him Co conquer -ill diffi¬ 
culties, Mastering his fiumcrCrti* internal enemies by vindictiveness,, 
cruelty, bt»Cheff t aud a ran; ability to ctioduct secret anil rtnininn;; intrigues 
—qualities iudlsptusible In an Asiatic ruler!—lie *LHiuutui> fiis name with 
all the fascinations of horror which act *0 strongly on the superstitious 
Asiatic mind/' 

No wonder that such qualities have enabled lHe Amir to ulilj^ <c«r the 
consolidation of his own power and the creation df a strong army! hh 
{jetuiiar position between the two great Empties now competing for 
superiority in Adi He lived long enough in Russian territory to know 
the impossibility of an open quarrel with Russia ; and he ran not hut value 
at m true worth ihe imchangEng peaceful altitude of the Tm, to whom 
aione he is indebted for the integrity of bits northern territory and the pre¬ 
servation uf his power during the last ih.Eern.iL disturbances. He, therefore 
bolls puces and undeavotirs by every means to preserve good relations with 
Russia It is otherwise with England, The Amir knows die value to ih -2 
Indian Government of AfghaiiisiaTi as ihe last harrier between Rusaia and 
India, and that «au alliance with Afghanistan is a vety important factor in 
the impending final straggle for supremacy in Ajujl Knowing that England 
grudge* do sacrifice to have him for an ally in the earning srrugglc* he 
regulates his tnloiiuna with (he Anglo-Indian Government with 4 thorough 
comprehension of the advantages of hit position* Coflsiiitinng himself as 
ihe equal of ihe rnern powerful sovereigns of ihe earth* he Look* down on 
the Vicefoy of India and hta omrijtl* as only the servants of tjueen Victoria 
iiiid consuljucntEy as Lhc equals of only hts own servatsU. Hence his letters 
to the Viceroy arc d* A* iw/ -r-j l*as —a tone much dkftked ai Lhc Indian 
Foreign GfSce. This explains the oervwiis* almgst lipictical change of 

' Sec Anatm Qwtrtrrfy Mmr». April. IS^J, *■ The Aaifci Alxlur fUbma mi the 
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time of the j\|feg)oIfufiu Press towards him- Tire circumstance** however, 
under which he became Amir o) Afghanistan and the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on that occasion seem to JtiitUy the Amir to not being 
particularly poUfc to the Indian 1 Govern men r, and in hk ignoring some of 
its pretensions. ‘Hie team! statement* of some compelsnt pereott\ lately 
puE dished h? the EngJbh press, throw an interning tight *\n this mailer 
and among such persons is the ceFcbmttd Sir Eepel Griffin who boasted 
that m itf-So he discovered the Amir Abdor Rahman. 


In view of the recently alleged friendliness of Russia towards £ irtai 
It main, out reader*, will rind extremely lotcrestmg another condensed 
i mu station of a loading article in the Trwu-C&sfiuu t AVrrira 1 of iht 9th 
July Lihi, in which we have tfeffn careful to give the precise words of Lbc 
passage & showing the essential amngtel»o against t he British Empire in 
Asia. 

After premising that ararh discussion bn* lately arisen, a ma &g various 
classes., as to why Russia should maintain a costly establishment in < ensml 
Aria and rink millions there without any return, the writer say* that the 
following proposals have actually been discussed ; 

|i) To 11 spit ' on Central! Aria and to bring baefc nil our household 
leavin 1; Asiatic Countries and peoples ro their fate j^jj) lo Rtirfj 
leaving uur past wort, railways, etc. to he ad mi ft titered by the local 
authorities of Bukhara and Khiva who* they say. would govern well,—*hb 
would, ar ka«it, stop she expenses Kitasia now iocun;-Hj) to restrict 
intervention to the action of Political Agents ai the native Courts 
a.-. 11 |1«u^>oteftttartei extraordinary “ ; — US a* Russta amnot admfmiia 
Comal Aria and merely wastes her money and energy there, wink the 
English, vnnwing the art, nik India and get mueli money thence, ir would 
he best to transfer Central Asia to England, which, thus convinced ai 
tail that Russia had no design against India, might reward her by the 
gift of Constaminuple ami Sb Sophia. There are other (kijjmI- just s* 
sensible* which we omit. 

b - TTitse are nor jokes* borrowed from the ’StitifcoKB* (Qmfifafifirr )j 
but proposals seriously made fey sane persona. We vilh therefore, now 
deal with lhcnc w 

The * entniJ Asian burden* of Russia result from her dvil and military 
enpemitture, she tatter facing much the greater. Cur ravilkra sny the 
tatter u; ready exceeds the reventte of Central Aria, while the English main¬ 
tain in India, wholly at the expense of that country, abom %qc\o&* English 
and native ironps. They fall to tec that India has jS^odovOM inhabitant* 
against about 3,0*^000 in Central Aria f excluding Khiva and Bokhara J, 
and that the revenues difer likewise- “The Indian Budget far 18954 
estimated the receipts ui Rs. t.eoo, and the nrililiry expenditure at 

Rsl 15^,(67,000, of which about \ are lot the defence of the N.W< 
Frontier; our military ex^ndriure t* many ttins* low, and in this lie- its 
luftidqidnn Though war be in cvfl, and miliiary expenditure heavy, yet 
while peace tain be kept only by having millions of tnco in arms and main- 

4 A CmK u Li»^n |a|s v like tbe taxdiic /WV 
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Mining guns one shot from which costs thousands of roubies, Russia muii 
oppnsic bet enemies with liter!r own arms* 

11 Among the many enemies of Russia, i hit fiml and most implacable is 
T-V ngh mL Aa an islamJ-kingdaio,, she is the enemy nf all file Continental 
States There U not ofte cmitmy m the Old Wnfld which England has 
not* in its turn, *efiouily injured. Invulnerable by her *capower T England 
for many years, skilfully sown dissension* on iht Continent, fkhing in 
troubled waters. Mote than ones has she thwarted Russia in the actom 
plUhing of her task in Europe and Asia An eqmlibfftuti fias begun lo fac 
restored to our struck with Eng [and by out appro ach to her frontier* in 
India : thai is why England I seat? ars il um oi evety step we make towards 
India, well aware that when we stand side by side in Ask, her former 
policy of intrigue and usurpation must end and she mini* jro/m w/rw, 
reckon with the vast interests of other State? and the requirements of 
universal peace. The centre of gravity bciiHE thus moved further East¬ 
ward** It becomes urgently necessary to paralyse England ? powef of «U« r * 
krcEUc with die peaceful development of our possession* in Eastern Ask 
which ate vulnerable by ^ Only compel England w wa-dc *U her 
strength in the defence of India, and we may be at ease regarding Extern 
Siberia Tbi* we attain by our present tuition ; far Mir to hattaUnm zn 
Turkestan; and TianS'Casph have raised the military ess pend it Lire of Ir<iti 
o the extreme Unut it <-ari reach and have brought it n 7 ar t crisis 

** To ensure the success c 4 Shis task we must keep troops m Central 
Asia : and as its revenues cannot maintain them, we must tiuimkincnt 
them with Russian money Oor civil expenses are small, consisting; chiefly 
in reconstructing the old skilful irrigation destroyed by long wars, and 
restoring otdet in Ttgltms which may supply our factories with the cot ion 
thej need, indejieadetitly of foreign markets W c must not forget rhe 
ksMjf* e aught in iS 63:-4„ by the ceasing of cotton export front America 
Ottt i^tton factpriK *ie espccklly requited by ourselves* (or their export? 
ire indgnifkaxii, including dto^e to Central Ask Oar expenditure for 
this object is not, therefore, quite unproductive* 

“ iJutude these military and material expenses, there remain only those 
of the personal scaEf of the admuiistratimi in various departments. On 
these competent authorities have more than once said that we were wrong 
in supplanting the single authority rodkfMaaibkr in Asiatic adnunistnrim, 
by lunncfoua small department. Ihu* making no account of local native 
jictiilkrities and character We arc even tcild that wc loay learn a Lesson 
from Ifokbara for otguuirinu a cheap ±nd rational administration It 

is difficult to say if this be w>; y?z there li much itt thk question which 
still requires drmitnswaU*] eipiaimfon . but its consideration U beyond 
the limits of a newspaper article.* 


NEWS FROM PERSIA* 

Our Persian corrtspoodcot writes: M Persia is still in a sad state, 
financially sinking, and the authorities do dot know what to do for want 
fjf money. The bread riot? at Tabriz at the beginning of August were, of 
course, directed against the Deputy Governor and the people had their way 
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and forced him to rerign. He had forced up the price of bread to further 
his own mdi There was no scarcity whatever: in foci, some people 
assert thai there j* gran enough to feed the ficopte for three y^tfirs. 

“ h is believed that if the Hdr-apyureiii at Tabriz had given him a free 
hand* things would be different r as it is, lie is really only a nominal 
rrijreronr-GeiremE, the real Governor being the deputy governor, or J'lvHAsir, 
appointed frotn headquarters at Teheran. The tleir-appajent t Vali Ahd, b 
not at oil the weak min people wish to uiaktr liim out to he and would^ 
fancy, ii ful] powers were given him* soon pus an end to disorders and 
irregularities. 

"The Perdans; are simply delighted at the Coni-ervatsvcs reruminj? to 
Government,, and the TfAsrati Gttzrfh. actually bad a Hitle congratuluioiy 
paragraph thereon at the end of July—quite n new departure for Tcisia. 

“ 5 ir Mortimer Durand* of course, k rejoicing ihat Qtitrni hes not been 
given up, and u very body iip that Mr. CU-iran hail much so do urilh ihxi 
decision^ _ 

PHOK MOKA\TA ! S PAPER ON THE DWARFS AND THE 
CRETINS OF THE EASTERN PYRENEES; 

When it became: dear to me, in t&qo § lhat the range of African dwarf* 
reached as fat North as the Great Atlas; I naturally inferred that in pre 
histnnc Urnes their nt^c extended even far to the North of :he Strait* of 
Gibraltar. That the Atics Dwarfs had E&fa in thdr speech, mM 11 to 
tlrae of the Bushman, was subsequently established,. the people of Southern 
Morocco^ among whom they are in vogue t CliffQg them H Eating words,' a 
term applied Ln Spain tel 1 sc. 1 new hat similar ^culiurity in 1Ire speech of 
AndaLusian^ 

Folk dor* alio preserved in Northern Europe ilittinci tradition* of an 

Uarly race of ftw+trii, who were magickre and cunning aniheers in the 
bronjge and bier a^e*. u flitter <*f tkt jtfawtf the Vulcan <rf the Irish, 
11 appeared at the forge as a red headed Lurk boy ' 

II v^roed most likely ibat there must be u-.mc survival* 171 Europe of 
ihb raaU prehutone race, and that there must lie references to such 
snrrivab in periodical UtcraTtire, ox the public*lions of scctnlific Societies- 

A vuiy tedious and laborious search for days in the Parliamentary 
Libiaiy it Ottawa wa? rewarded tn July lift by my finding in a nack 
number of Kmwm (May f :S&y 1 a paragraph of Only a few linei, emu fed 
"' The Pigmk? of the Yu! de Ribas;" mentioning a paper by Professor 
Miguel Moray tq on a dwarf community in tire Yil de RiLxlv in the 
ppjvmce of (.rerana* Spain. They were described 4* bavin £ red ha if,— 
Mongolian eyes*—broad* Elai noic^—wide* Oat face **—md prouiinent li|ii, 
Bui tire paragraph neither anted where the paper had appeared, nor gure 
the milbor* addres*. UoXcrtu rudely die editor of A'y.w-u wis dead, and 
Aoum-i sIstLf hail ccme tu An end. Ik. Ldtfttr did hb* {veil to a«iv! nre, 
And wrote, but without succeed to 4 sdemific man at ft&rtcloua. The 
Bfilkh Minkrer in Spain also Jwd an inquiry tnadc at Madrid, hut no ©m* 
knew of riie&c dwarfs, cw of the fL±per nr m ituhor. iMltt vn f a half-bred 
Spanhh Naiu woman waa round who hud decided Am* which *lre ;ani 
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shu \ml inherited from A r a*& anymore. She gave much interesting in 
jormaibn Mkilie the Nanos, many of whom resided in the mountain of 
Murcia. Ah hough a large woman hetsdf, Eet daughter and her grand* 
diildten wtrt all dwarfs*—*ome of them not tttoeeding 4 feet m height 

Gariy in t £94* Mr. Mj< Ritchie visited rhflYal de Klhaa in order to 
venty rh^iatement of Mr, j.UePherwKT t lately British C onsul ac Barcelona, 
lb hi there were racial dwarfs in the ILiszcm Pyrenees : and simulnmEOiJsly 
I received from Mr, MucPhmon a copy in Spanish of (he long sought for 
paper of Prof. Mornyta, which, however, dad not stale whether it had been 
published or not. Mr. Macfthchif! no doubt will soon publish the results 
of hb. visit * which I hern are confirmatory of the state means of Prof, Morayta* 
aod or Mr. MacPhersom The gtal of the Professor’s paper, therefore* will 
be read with iaicrcst 

These people (he sap) live among a larger imputation of ordinary 
Catalans, who have? raided (here from a remote timq and who regard ihe 
dwarf* as a distinct face, eiUing them es/ru^j { foreigners) and also 
ftaaman (fen cumenes), And look down a pop them as la aching stocks. 
The idea that anenical waters causa the Nan os to become Cretins And 
dwnrrs, is refined by the tael that their Catalan neighbours do not suffer 
thus. In. early youih Cretinbfn docs nol appear, bar on their teaching 
□latuniy the jp?ffc {goitre} bcgjEn to show themselves, increasing with years 
to the sue of a small melon, p ' If all iheae Nnnos ha Li iW/jr, I .huuJd infer 
itiat tht *>// was ih€ cause of their low mc m ami of their limited Intellectual 
development.' r JJc chink that those of the Nauos who have poor and 
scanty food d(e otiL He adds ah this ^ihdwi that tht Mmm • ire a 
peculiar race, with all the characteristics of suck" Some of these jwpfe 
who live comfortably* are intelligent enough lo carry on business vucecss- 
raUy, "These and many other Entfawcc* ihow that ihtir stupidity is the 
result of the way they live, . - It may turn out that the existence of this 
race at Ribas may end b showing that m tri7 ramr,?*- f.xisdd Ik 

Etotfii 11 Tawtitr whirh hi thirty has mi Aren jAfiromd/" 

He describes their stature as "‘about 4 ft. s or one metre, 10 or 15 cent! 
metres: “The Nairn is wed formed i his foot is very small and well shaped * 
mi mU his hand, but its palm is much developed, whence the hitgei> 
seem shorter and fatter than ihey really are. They arc very bjoarjrcbecked, 
which makes them seem yronget ihin b actually ilie case. They look 
Eke situdl men. In gerurial they nil walk inclined forward.' Thb |wCU t 
U arity appears abo Ip ihe Alnrii, and in ridiculed in the Japanese iltus^ 
lions of Mr* Mac Ritchie's work. Prof. Husky in describing ,p Ibcrkn 
man n of ^Saeiat eras* r tales ihar he mo*! have walked thus, a conjecture 
which, even if nothing more than a lucky guc*s, h btctoting. 

The men and women have a wdl-*hapcd calf and leg r Their features 
are sn diameteristk* that to ice one of them is to see oil, Their hair, he 

* W* o^wnre ifcu a paper hy % tr, MacRluhk m 11 I>waif Tjpct in the Extern 
Pymwfii ,¥ wa# mnonnciil to appear b ihe 11 fur " 

l^iitas. —Etv 

I The IrtmtEaiimi M iu ' U pmbaU> Ciulius h frusn Lbfl Litin A'on TLc S paj.ki| 
forai u H WHA,'" 
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describes, m red. " Uk« that of a peasant who does not comb, of take care 
nf hh haLf."' *' They Irave a round fate that is as wide as it is long; lhe 
,'heek kiencs ate very prominent, and the jaw hones itmngly developed, 
which mates them look square. To this square took the doso comrihuies. 
It „ flat and even with the fece, which makes ft look like a small bait, and 
the noriijls iic rather high up. 1 he eyes ate not hotiiantnl, tlm inside 
being lower than the outside, and they look like the Oddest, or ,a, h« like 
The Tartar race.' 1 He says that they have only huff a deuen straggling hairs 
on their face, which is disco Inured and tluccid to inch an talent iltot it 
seems to have no nerves. Hence, even when they arc very young, they 
have many wrinkles, in abort, they have the fast of an old wmnan. If 
the fJiDM all dressed alike, it would be difficult to tell the men from (he 
women. Their odd look is increased by their large mouth, which d'^e- 
nut cover theit long and strong teeth. Their incisors are remarkably long 
and strong j and their lips nie always wet whit saliva, is if front water-brash, 
I'he brutal! red tife they lead may exphin their being so ignorant, that 
many of them do not remember the name of their father, nor uf the place 
where they live, 

PmfRsar Moti jiii's (.japcF ibottj ihai t rttiiUHin Ii fatsai . byl be rtoes 
not explain very dearly the cause. That a dwatf Turanian population 
once exited throughout Asia and Kilfopr, ®r can hardly duiMi, »htiLij,h 
survivals are only to be found in the recesses of mountains* All over the 
world dwarfs aie bom hunters, and therefore fli«h-ea*ra. Winn their 
ginie is destroyed, or they are driven from their hunting gtoundv, they, no 
iluubt, lose their wonderful strength and agility, and gradual! y lieceming 
moribund, |?o lb rough the long process of dying out, just as mart} plants 
have died out when the soil or the air no (anger supplied them with ’he 
nKnuq nutrition. & HAijmTwmjf. 

RECENT NOTES OS DWARF RACES 

In connexion with a lecture descriptive of hi* "Travel* in German New 
Guinea and *djaeeiu Islands," delivered before the Royal Scottish Geo¬ 
graphical Society on ifnh May last, Captain Cayley Webster exhibited a 
photograph taken by himself of one of the dwarf natives of Murua, tw 
Woodlark Island, which lieaolT the southeast coast of Sew Guinea, some a i j 
miles due east of Cape Nelson. Th is specimen, a male dwarf a bum -t feet 
_0 inches in heighr, was remarkable for the immense rise of his head in pm* 
portion to his body. Hit nosei also, was broad and thick. Although he 
had a busby head of bsir. he had no beard \ and hi* hotly ws> seemingly 
devoid of the hairy covering that is a characteristic of some other dwarf 
races His figure was very thick-set and strong. He had vntr dal. large 
feet. with widely-spread toes. In complexion he was quite black Cap 
lain Webster states Lbax elephantiasis is very prevalent among these people, 

palter inforauulun on this subject may be looked for in Captain Wdmeris 
foitheomipa book ; and it will be inieicsltrtg to leant, from a ciosei study 
uf the (KOple, what relation they bear to the other Negritos of Malaysia. 
One Importanl feet is that these Woodlark Ii’aiuJets ihotr that dwarf LriUfci 
exist in ths very eastern extremity uf the Malay Archipelago: where* ± De 
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Qualrdhgcs regarded the south-east of New Guinea as their limit in that 
tlimaitin. In that peninsula, says l ie (jiumtfages, D‘Albertis 

"iiw m rmli»ktual of miture jtsiv W*Jt foimod. prajtortErmrvI, the |m.fy 

«iA woolly hair, and presetting lieid-lwr equally molly. Hit tkln M 
estremely Uub. Hf ptcrehtoti mj little Cr nn jiiCEMthintn. Hii Mature wu, reo/e- 
uirt, rtry umII. «m1 w*. pm mptt thin fwt Teel nine inshw. , Tim individual 
brfocgctl 10 a (ril* oi the interior. Iti'inj* finuliatjy uiiou^ IItc oiwmiilni) represented 
H|XM 1 ihe map » being tooted to the re.it of Kps. 1 

De Quatrdages also mention* the Negrito nee of the Karans in north- 
western .Vow Guinea. In other pints of the Eastern Archipelago, as far 
north u Uirari. simitar meet are found, t And several writer* have de- 
srtibed dwarfish people in the .Malay Fenrnfiila. Dr. Mikhidiu Mad <v 
give* a detailed description of some of rhe Johore dwarfs in the Jimrti,n $f 
Hatter tr Attn/l wherein he sap: 

“ Id ibe I be * WungolM 1 m Hit kingly dJwitAII re. Tfct men nicely e«S*d fop fust 
eight fnqbet to height, nhiln t Ctm ierase many Itslineei of weiiucti, reothen «f tg.nl 
children. where suture wms atari toet fees I wu iiKtveS." 

These “orangutan 'arc now greatly mixed with Malays and Chinese, 
but the lype which MacUy regard* av aboriginal, and of whidt he give* 
photograph* of three separate specimens, show* the pig-like profile of the 
" Negrito-Papuan " in De ijuiirefag»’ book. To judge from the photo- 
grairh exhibited hy Gapt. Webster, however, the Woodlark Island dwarfs 
appear to differ considerably from other Malaysian pygmies. Possibly the 
frmner may resemble another dwarf population, in the neighbourhood of 
Jo ho re. thus referred to by Professor Windle;f 

'The Matey fminiate annum in Perth hilUrita aW * .avagn' by rb» sthny* 
These criU* lure nol been by Hom^ciiii, luU an tv be pguiy in tretuie. 

tfugtodj’tie, oirf etill in the Stone Agt" | 

Turning to the French Congo region, one finds a recent reference to 
dwarf people, by the late Due dTUsfc*. In the course of his espediuon up 
die river Ubangi, be was told that 

** ttu! « •*« ®f I<«|« Ihe north-wui .if Bmp. The naiiree mmetimei 

ret WHUr ol them, and, st they ire (feat huAICM. they bring ihdr sputh to zlt tu the 
popoteiincu along the iWfcHf 

1 ’ UA-SV Himself did not encounter any of those dwarfs, They are probably 
the Hftgayas seen by M. Cram pel, who passed through the region referred 
to, and who states then height at 4 ft, 7 inches. They hunt ivory for the 

* Dt QtnSrefage* 1 ffgmvn fret su:i s Etiglish tiaiutetion : p. a^. 

f See O* (jwinhgct, *?, *it., are) Pmfttw Wiatite's tutmtetan to T™.i < 

: LtiodDm 

: Jy|y tS-J iTlilbatr t ml Cfth Knr lhl. rr/aentx ! am (ndrta*4 t- itf. FrrJenrit 
IViyic, Sul bur of tare/ Av.Vr, p.t 
f Of, rft., p Ilk. 

Mr. Walter USQ], twrelline I" IVai in 1 ^ 74 , Sly* of 1 range nt Miimnlamr 
l^ytiml ihe Biter range: *1 wa. luHL thlc tn Ttain as y Lnlsmattoii whalcva liv-.t.-i 
:hf,- reauduns, m one that I cook iuot, whether Malay nr Oiinere. b*wi*m 
Villi*! diem, *J| uying they were hinuL-tJ and BBufc." {Jtnrxti if Jarfre h A t i*, full 
P ;t4-1 I'rr-UaLly ii (ht j -Ll!|!y Hirituliwl *ht»re, 

* Ar >'tw * «w*M *JKh <m c«n £ j ; by the IluduHc 4'Urre. 
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tab race among whom they live, *ay* CraroptL Fftmi ibe de*oijjti®rt 
given of than, they appear to he a tn.'ihrh of the Ohoitgo dfrari& living 
further io rhc sditih west, first visited in by Du ChniHu. 

Mr, &, fj. HllilnpttHi'* "Survival* of Pwpf Race** in the New Woiid l * 
and abo hu paper in the present number of this Review, deal with other 
i me resting aspects of this study- Rut too cognate work exceeds m mieren 
Profrssur Julius Koltoiaon's JfygmStx m an exhaustive and Seamed 

di'fiCnpdljli of the remains of dutaifs, four or five in number* recent 1 y found 
otai Sch i tfhausen. The overage siamre or those Swiss dwarfs, estimated 
by Prof, Kolbimnn, wo* 1,4^4 mm. That t 3 io->c people were members of 
n distinct race is the opinion of Prof Vbitiffcow as well as Prof Ktiilmsnn; 
and the latter wrilei ctraifisre* bis discovery wish the inference which Prof. 
Skiij of Rome hus drawn, fr*«tn a rtudyir amaU-sbed people and of micn>- 
cephalic skull*,; 1 hat Europe pi eoitic unascertained date cnuumittL a 
distinct popolatino of dwarfs, fine detail. bjjw*rver P which is suggested Iry 
a -■uniidtr.Ltkm of the Eaige headed dwarf of M'oodlark 1 aland, is [lie 
question whether it b safe lo infer a small body from a small skull. In 
the owe of this Woodlark Islander, the head U lat£e enough for a latge 
man: and were such a skull ft> be found alone, one would not be deposed 
to conclude that its owner waa a dwarf. But this is a question fur future 
conaidetidiutL Davjo K^EUGflU: 


KHAUFA MUHAMMAD HASS AN 7 , cat, LATE PRIME 
MINISTER OF PATIALA, 

Trie short obituary notice which v*t. published of the lite Piinie MinLhiei 
ol Patiala, KhaliJm Muhammad Hasson^ did *caut justice to the detreased 
staicaman and scholar, whait career is 4 remarkable instance of personal 
nwiitt added to hereditary qualities. Fur three idjgsa* m for three yenera- 
tlunt, Imve the Khalifa family drived ihc Patiala Stair with catumrurute 
iBUbf arid thorough devotion n»E only what we may call in the direct line 
of Miniatm of State but ahs# in collar era! branches, The broth er of ih* 
diiiinguidied %uhjeri of ihb nmice h the Foreign MEnSatcr* Khalita 
Muhammad Hubatn, of whoie pHxjrtattainments and loyally ir b 
difficult to speak in Serms of lafficjcm piaisc. The brothers were, indeed* 
the eirf of the Patiala Statc f of which orMr is nuw + alas* dosed in dearie 
S r \ jL-pcI Griffin refers to thi* /sir NurfriV frafntv f in his ,H Life of kanjit 
Singh/* 39 kt having do superior in any native Court for ability, integrity 
and accomplishments ' l ‘ and we would add that for virtue* of the oltl and 
jnudLjgeni.e oe thL new. school, they have few equals in any Court of 
fciuofc, The abridgment toned historian in an article publish cd in ihis. 
Review in Inly i$&>k classes them with nfliave officials and thinkers like 
1 'inker Kao, Mudhava Kau, Ragbtxjjib Rao. Mchdi All os meu T ' i whose 
integrity amJ ] Earning would do hououi Ui uuny ctmmrv. This j^raise Thai 

' J tTtttdmp tft*r j^iwitu /** t&* A fmrttMtftf *f Stihui, VoL XLHL^ 

f «%M- 

- * *r ™**49u mi & : BcIleOiaQ elcEi Kale Aec*,l«mLa 

tii Anm XIX : Twxav&q 11 
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ha s b<en 1 1 {Mated by a sti tcewron of Meoot»and other disl mjj li iahtd Qj-hiib 
Administrators is none loo high when the numerous mmuitriciw of their 
capacity, both ns public servants and a* iivanti, ate considered, Rcvmbg 
10 the subject of our sketch we w nu |<l T j, rh,- r^ue* of bit nuunircLis 
fnentis. reproduce a condensed sketch <1! what appeared of him in the 
Indian pj^cnL 

KJiallla Muhammad Hanson, who die ! in his rtist year, hid served the 
PatiaL Stale far 44 years in various judicial and political ca-adries. During 
Hie Mutiny he put aside the judges robe far the soldier s arm* .red joined 
the troop* before Delhi under Tape, Me Andrew till Delhi was retaken, 
service for whfen he n :s rewarded alike by the Maharaja red the [iritish 
Govctnnjem He then performed various duties In the PbUlfcal Dcparl- 
ruefit, became (foreign Minister, orgamred the Krfuaiinnsl Department 
and was, finally, appointed Piime Minister, The history or the material 
process of Patiala as regard* telegraphs, roads, the Strhind Canal etc. is 
largely connected with his name. He published * eotfe of civil procedure 
and improved the judicial and jail system*. The presrei enlightened 
Malm raja lias received from him yitfehlc distance in the coanntetion of 
the RajpUra-Dhalinda Railway, the organLaMin of imperial tferosje troops 
and other reforms, too numerous to nidation, far which -rent credit is 
due to the present Maharaja. The Khalifa combined the rare rpudiflcaiKm 
of fditdanhip in Arabic and Persian with a knowledge of Hindi and 
his genial mind sympaihircd with the learning ol alike Hindus and 
Muhammadans, He wrote “The History of the Pvti.i-, State,- „ 

“A Critical Pi indication of Muhammad and Muhammadans ^e kltcr 
from the standpomt of a scholar of the Shin sect •>( which he *as such an 
utnwwmfc! Vet be was highly respected among Sunnis alre and was a 
Trustee of the Allygaih CuUcgc. He liberally retuaibed to the Punjab 
University ami, likr hi* brother, nobty defended the original principles of 
that Institution at a critical Time. In him (he British imvcrnmgm, as 
well .1 Patiala, have lost a most faithful supporter whose loyalty to both 
was of mvaluabi ■ a. I vantage to the Slate with which his family had been 
identified ficuja its foundation. 


A very fine tablet in monumental brass, \ n honour of the ktc Sultan of 
j chore, htu been put up in ihc Hu Ira or Oratory of the Wufcing M us-tie 
Iurwdetfenl by his Prime MicusKrf.Sri Drto Amur? R,j a Abdul Rahman, 
31111 i: maecgnmd 111 Afdii. and Malay char arid* by Messrs Benson y r 
Old Bmd Street. 

The translation of the Arabic is a* follow* : “God,” ■■ Muhammad " 
himding a crescent con laming the wrmfs: ■ In the name of Cod, E h c 
tuctdful. the specially gracious. ‘ Be tow tfo- it a verse from the Chapter 
01 the Koran, called that of "the Kingdom f “% |[ c j n whose hand 
is the Kingdom be blessed, for He is powerful ovkt all thin^t He is who 
has created Death and Life to tes! you which of you is best in ric«k fa r 
He rs the holy, (he abundantly forgiving" At the bottom w inscribed : 
" U c ™*fc to God and w,- return unto Him." In ihe middle is a Royal 
Crown over the words "Sultan of Johnte, Alrahaltr, ton of Ibrahim JOn n f 
KEW SERIES. VOL. X, f-o 
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Abdul Rahman*'' Then ia Matey: " He departed unto fee mercy of 
<}od, who be exalted, in London in England on the • Hh of Zul-Hijjx 
13*1*(the day of ldus-zuha, or of fte sacrifice of Abraham}, “or 
the 4th of June tSyS-" i« fee comers of the tablet we the ruiues of the 
four Khalifa?- _ __ 

A M ii hiiTn maflaji performer at ihe Eatl > CiiUit Exhibition died atuL wasi 
buried on the hillock reserved at Br»okwood by the Oriental Institute ot 
Wuking, m the presence of his companions, of a representative of the lnsti- 
tnic and of the genial Director of the Exhibition—Mr. H. Hanley and hit 
Farsi Assistant. The funeral ceremonies were conducted in strict accotd- 
anc* with Muhammadan rites by the Imam, which seemed to give great 
COmfott to tire coneligiunkis of the deceased on this melancholy occasion. 


The Fenian Minister in England has aunniunicated ti> the Founder of 
the Woking Mosque iind of the OtieniiJ Insiitute the high expressions of 
appreciation for his life-long disinterested labours on behalf of Mi-Uwu. 
mn,inn learning and requirements, which Hu Majesty, the Shah of Perak, 
hod cooveved through the Prime Minister of that country. 


In the race to get Treaties signed by African Chiefs, both English and 
other explorers forget that, in the majority of case, nothing sn much sur¬ 
prises those dark poientates, who we nel under Muhammadan influence, 
as the fact that some black markings on a, piece of piper should have an 
effect on a man's action. When a *cll-known French Agent recently 
fulfilled a promise made in writing, the Negro King could no: recuyet 
from ba asionishmeni and asked to keep the document as a Fetish*^ The 
lesson, however, that Captain Lugard, and other enterprising English 
travellers, who follow in the watt oi French emissaries, have to km. is 
that they are not deakn*: wiili a small Kingdom like Portugal, but with a 
big Power that b on tile look-out for a quarrel- As tor Negro Chiefs 
signing away their countries to England, trance and Ccrmimy or any 
other European nation, wife anything like a full knowledge of what they are 
doing, the idea is prcjxwttrow:- though iL may be convenient tot intending 
despotlcr* to act upon it* ___ 

We trust that tire proceedings of fee Anthropological Section at the 
recently held British Association will be widety circulated. 

It would be well if European Statesmen, officials, missionaries men Ham* 
and travellers in Oriental countries iitended to the ndarirahle hints given 
to them by Professor Flinders Petrie to treat the name* from fe«r o*o 
standpoints* This was * view that was strongly brought oat At the 
Oriental Congress of in every one of its id Sections. 

It mrid, howtrtr, be still better if the representatives of European 
ckiltiaiimi in tbs East lived there both as learners and os sympathetic 
tear hen and if, instead of converting foreigners to feeif own iritis, 
missifmancs of tdence and humanity were soil out in order to report to 
thru own fellow-counirymen at home all fee good that could be obtained 
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to andmethods. Such a course would fi i Vc .1 amt&xl 

turn to the pmw dretre of P*C F. Pmrie *od would pla m frf^ iniIeu(i 

UiT 6 ™ 1 , 1 ? ^ WW * e Wd ’ whilst IllC common store ot know- 

<JfrC wuh i!tforaiat,<m or ™^s:ioos useful 10 die whole of havm wt f 

Thz industrial 00 which Japan it embarked U «fafa mut h 

TOC f^® ] n tl£nn ^ iad * ***>. fur even Pibeecr Bwr.wi to 
.p«k of other antclee. it nmdM by the vmerptfarn* « British of 
ihc i Or East in u manner and at a price that denes all European com- 
peution. Japan is counting on complete ascendancy in all bJanthts of 
the tradehitfamo monopoly by Western raritmi, wl len H lc comm mil I 
dauseoof the1r«ty of Sinuuiosaki are mtx in operation. She will not 

*7c^!Z $* °' !t ' ih ^ ,e * ° h ^ <* *■** KuZ 

o, d F ,v c „. ,0 effect th, 6 purpose and i* .aid , e fa abk tQ rommj[ , ri 
irumedunc ®obto^n of bc.ooo men for the purpose. No wonder then 
dim Ruifeu ts silently, hut swr% rending Iro^p, to defend that fatfaw 
and t, strain, n B ever, rmnre to help (mainly with French money, the Chiamc 

done and till she can emomand the cheap labour of the Chinese i„ order to 
nrqutre the eonn^u! Empire ni the East, The prediction of Proffer 
Pearson dmved Son, the narrow heritor, of a professorship a > Kin,’, 
CuU^, London. and of hut ttperfttice cf the Chinese in Austria, j, UfcSy 
to came true, though not m the way that ,hc Professor anticipated 

A leader of the Sanflsi sect, which u Mippowd & be irreconcilably hatljle 
0 Europeans, has just addressed a letter to Dr. Lefen* K kn^l inii „ 
terms of abundant gratitude the present of * eopv of the spWfaiv 
tJ lum mated and bound edition of the Koran, pfatorincogonfadfa “ the 
bmoi* Manurenpt of Hafa Osmin, which has been Led by thl 
Oriental L»«wn*y turn. The SanOs- sends him. b ^ a viumc 
of the special tenms and pron* mcditatioos of his fraternity, the tmtufaicn 
of whtch cannm fail to throw COnsideaMa light on > subject hitherto 
vei ed ta much otecunty. The kind tiprfrwoni of the letter ar? a proof 
erf the care with which Europeans, if they <*|y v o d«ire it. can Lee 
themselves on terms of good relatiom with oj^uents. « | w « ^ 
and piom to thetr way as those who may differ from them. 

Tl* success of the last Geographical Confirm, which so largely txc^kd 
that of us pritdeeeasors, should not hlimi us to iu failure. It did J, 
directly insist on intending cepW* posse^g a knowledge nf ** 
of the country to which a vuit w« to 1* ,^i d n,„ • „ 

wh rb C !hl°J? ft ^ rhir ' a “ CdW3Ui ^ thAl W= ih ° uM ™ CD ^e and without 
Whtch the entnnemtiqs of naotea of places md degrees of latitude i* Bie r C 

** 6 wpste European dajgna*** 0n 

potc. the native tremeoclature of which rrtoll ‘mpottm histories! «" 
topographical facts. Yet were linguistic knowledge to fa insisted on “or 

Cd 3 
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Geo graphical, like our Sialic, Societies would Lhj emptied, for ii h cashjr 
to talk nUtit foreign countries or even to ride through them, than to 
correct fit*! fahe impxe^ftms or miaconceprioiiSp hy a study of languages 
that has no immediate result in vrif^tdvertisejiieru, yet without which 
geographical investigations are either Frustrated or p ai but, remain de¬ 
fective. Thti* while wc sfmftgly approve of the Resolution of Stic Congou* 
to examine what remnins in Europe of the Basque race fthe bulk has 
already migrated to America in order tn caeajie the I 1 tench and Spanish 
suppression of its privileges and language}, we fee! that a Mausoleum h 
really being buih to what has nearly been killed. We refer specially to the 
language, which is prohibited in school* and which * out of them, u htmg 
bastardised by Fftoth or I ,:itin equivalentseven for such words as peasant*' 
lor which “I^bartHer 1 ' Is need instead of an Indigenous compound, like 
“ lur-ktm-kilin^ earth Irthor-doef, 11 Another stgn-po^i w prehistoric liuguis- 
tioi b thus heinv destroyed in the IHrences a* it h in the Dardisyn of the 
Hindu-tush* by Thrift and Sanon Vandals respect red y. Bavyue should tic 
diinmaied of its foreign elements *0 that iu people be able to resume their 
national tnoties of Thought, and itv ready trtdigenoti^ words diould be com¬ 
pared with similar prehistoric fragments of btiiguetgc through mu Europe 
and Asia, before Other analogies are smigbt, Nor is the insrrtinmn of 
children in geography of any vitality, if it does not proceed front the am* 
rounding physical features of their village and town on to those o; iheir 
country ami ihence, to ihoae of other countries. Comincut* etc. Sadi 
advantages also as may he gathered by the proniuLion of 14 commerce,* 
If not of M cm! [ration anti Christianitycan no!: be obtained by the jieo- 
graphical schooling. so properly insisted on b\ our GeugtipWcnl Society, 
if it dues cot include a training in, at least, one Oriental Ungtrage, and 
if it ii not WCdttpcnted by aeciyrau of the history, otigomft, and litera¬ 
ture, if any, of each country that si wfrOgrapMraHy taught, Sttt ■shuuEd 
it be (hrgatieii ihut our civil! KUian p sr Turned by General Annenkofft has 
destroyed true geography, for, wring to Railway and Telegraph communica¬ 
tion*, Ijjndon and its ccunmeice. for Instancy atr ntmrt to Vienne than 
the tillages and smaller towns in the neighbouring Tyrol and ibeir 
product#. This is Ifttoure our ctvilizaiiun doe. not develop or grow horn 
ruJara! centres, but because rt proceeds fKr mffttm and accident 


The Sanscrit Critical Journal af the Oriental Institute at Woting for 
August last, among other milter, contain* articles on the de^radaiion of 
rim HralittUEiA? ^ drama on Krishna's career, the religion of the Kali 
Vuga, and a. ucaiise ou the DiniLoti c-l the Veda=. 


Owing to the prcBure on our sjiaro by subjccti ^actttaTliy/ which 
ha* *o often compelled tn to add to tfur mdxtmvm of 240 pages, wz have 
again iu p^rpone Baton H dc Reyier i valuable uudjttj of I It. Schneider's 
Pdiu^ c diKuvtnct ** also <1* h rt papers nf reference On r reader* seem 10 
prefer the present rombination of rimenf ^abjeras with those of penttgr- 
nent interest to .1 pnrdj literary rauarterlj dealing nxhzs with Oriental 
LoiEiing, Folklore* cattpiui »nd rdigion* than with the Buctusttog Aijiecit of 
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Oriental politics, however an item kail y treated. W e believe, however, 
th u she contemplated small Supplement of light reading rm Oriental music, 
die*a t where ihere is sr.yj, cookery ,md kindred mailers would not be nn 
acceptable to the supporter* of this Review from whom we shot:Id like to 
hear on the subject. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EGVTT. 

I he whole of the I Egyptian people are friendly to the English with the 
■ctcefiiun of a very small party—which however :» able to make a good 
deal of noise. 1 his party isaininst entirety composed of the Europcani/ed 
or : In ftvttti it Moslems who have Icji by ibe changes in administration, 
etc., find have a faint hope iliac the departure of the English would opun 
►dp some piith for them, if the English Government once made it clearly 
known :o the world that England is not to be frightened hy the threats of 
I’nmce and Russia, there would he a great change here. 

The Afeajuf— the mo« Anti-English and accused of being the most 
-fanatic and so forth —of the Arab paiwrs is simply playing to an imaginary 
Anti-English ttithusiisw. ii has > circulation of .1,000 daily and {; pro- 
balily read hy 10 to i*,c<w people at least. Now one and all applaud its 
!auf'>rijua -it 1 ir. Ilmr most usually without any dear comprehension 
rvf rhe tmeaning of whai they have read or heard, and the effect therefore 
it very evanescent. 

Thee ate It seems tq me only two ways out of the present position, 
either something hke an absolute guarantee of an qvacitatteti, and the 
cordial co-operation or the Khedive with ibt English, or, aa t have already 
said, a dear demonstration of the ftict that Eng Land will nut submit to be 
coerced by France or Russia or both, 

E he teal basis uf the existing difficulties is the uncertainly as to the 
future. One and all c(Wilder the evacuation as doubtful and so they stand 
w^vtaing, Lshnf to side with the English lest in the event of their gainer 
they should lusve to suifer fur doing so. it is of such waverers that the 
-strength of the Anti-English party is formed, CAmorOl.lTAN. 


’‘Ve insert the folic wing letter foam an educated Turkish gentleman, a 
native of Angora, Khalil Khali si Eiemli, whoM correspondence with Mr, 
Gladstone may be within the recalled ion of some of our render*. It gives 
tome Interesting information regarding the history of the Swim Distiict and 
the relations of Turns anil Armenians generally. We regret, however, that 
the •rriter, in his *0.1 for reforms, should appeal for redress to foreign 
powm, being apparently unaware that his own Sultan has, under every 
guarantee for its fulfilment, recently issued an Edict which vattly improves 
the condition of af/ his subjects, Christian and Muslim, 

THE ARMENIAN QUESTION, 

Of the great itowcrs England has most to do with the Ottoman Empire t 
she n, therefore-, bound to consider also the rights of Muhanttucdans. For 
tfir Turlciih people is on- thing and (he Turkish government of to-day It 
an01 her, Ii is a source of great sorrow to the Ottomans that England 
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Wfhich has guaranteed the integrity of the Turkish Umpire should protect 
only the Chmmn subjects u-f the Sultan. Wtlai won Ed the English 
Ambassador at CoiiSLmiinoplc say to .> Midiaitmicrian who *cre U> com* 
pLaiii to Mm IJ Von (putmotced ihe execution of the reforms which uitf 
the Grfntfftn War .Sultan Majtd promised to aII his tiibjccti* and again (he 
execution by (he [mssent Sultan of out C0n%ihtliinEi which in 1877 wow 
framed with the assistance of the English Ambaraulor. Vet you do nothing, 
when .wr right* and freedom are trampled art"' If an Englsih Commit ice 
were impartially to study the rights of th K peoples of Turkey it would find 
thai the Muhamined&iu are in a more pitiful condition than the Christiana* 
As troubles brtafc oul every two or three years m one pari or ocher of ibe 
Utioman h'mpuc soldiers arc dcspiiuihiid to diffunint quarter Now these 
soldiers ore all Muhammtdarisand they have to dose their places of Trade* 
abandon l heir work ox busmen. ami Tea we their wives and duiiircM often 
without 1 [lean5 of support. Tlie Turkish popuIaLioo b dexTeasitiL" ©trine 
tu wao and poverty* and their property is posing into the Imftd? of the 
Armenians and udicr Cbraikn neighbours. The Chibtkn population U 
exempt from all ihLi, Tbey pay an annual Tax of about five shillings Ebt 
each male as exemption from Military service. There are three dasu* 
©X Military *ervbc in Turkey. In the hfsn of theac active service ii 
obligatory, Ever)- Mussulman who desires to escape from active service 
in the second or third, must pay an otemption lax of fifty pounds* As to 
the collect ion of the land lax—this b collected by H Aldermen " (Ikhtiyor) 
chosen from among ibemsrivea by the members of each sect. If any in- 
justice or oppression m this matter bus been practised towards tbe 
Armenians. it baa been the work of 1,1 Aldermen' belonging to their own 
body. In moil of lbe legal cases between Muhammodtiiu and CJiriaiians* 
ibt? latter gain. The Central Government ai Co re* tint foopha, anxious dial 
the foreign Ambassadora should ml interfere, overlook Muhammadan 
TighU atid so the judges in arckr 10 preserve their po*n* almoit, always 
five their dedaltwi in favour of the CJirbtiaru, For four hundred year* all 
the marriages. Iciiaimrftl^ jnd religious affairv of the Ametlattf have been 
in the lundv uf their own pan htcli* ; so when Canon Maori I and bw like 
apeak of (be Chris!tans in Turkey being under .Miiliaminedan taw, they do 
but proclaim their own ignorance, The ftl CaiholkjosT the highest Eccltsi 
Btkal auihndty of the Armenians in Russia has leas influence than an 
ordinaty Armenian jiiieat in I urkey. For if tile CalhoUtos were 10 over 
Hep lua purely EccLeEiasdcal duetto, and interfere, tn malien concerning 
the civil—legal—or Military position oi the Russian Armenians, the Ruastm 
Government would at once punish him. No matter how seven: tins punish- 
men; might be, as Russia is strong, no one would interfere with her action. 
On the other hand, in every (own in Turkey the religious chick uf the 
several Communities are mlibera of the Administrative Council, and 
beside rcgukiiEig eDdesbotical maticis have a %odce in the civil and Ic^aJ 
ufluira of the pta«. If w pitest is charged with a criiuc, tvtu ihough his 
guilt be proved, the jiuvcimucnt cannot iciptiton at punish him like any¬ 
one elte, uiilesa indeed lus crime be a political one. But now tm Cotcin* 
nitni cxneiot puimh a pn«c*i tvta b a [vuliiiod crime, for if ii d-ici r the 
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Christians cry ml r thal their religion k bring trample upon, and report 
fhe occurrence will* many additions to the tonmJs and Id co ires f on deni* 
of certain European Newspaper* who ate always feller IQ take advantage 
of any story which they think will help to injure Turkey —and that can be 
turned into a ^Turkish Atrocity, 1 * When a priest is concerned in a fow 
case he will no* swear on the Gospel as others do h but wifi only $ay thac 
when he aotered the priesthood he swore to live uprightly and hunFiurahiy. 
Three years ago I met an Armenian, priest who spoke of how they might 
found in the Sassun district, us it was rugged and mountainous, an in¬ 
dependent State like Montenegro* and who vaunted that every Sassun man 
was a match far Jive uicli, and that ibe Sasstin women were as gftod lighter* 
as tile men. Itt my oisrt city of Angola there was three yean? ago a fauiuus 
trial in which an Armenian; priest was found guilty on Lbe levUtmmy of 
many witnesses bui as he ra a foreign subject the Turkish Govern merit 
could not punish him. ThU priest afterwards came to London* and At 
Sr. Martin's Tcrtrti Hall delivered a speech uu i+ Armenian Atrocities ’ 1 in 
the name of justice and humanity I Indeed up till quite recently there 
was never any racial quaircl between the Turks an d the Armen bus, Refer- 
ring to the histories of KurdisiaB we find that seven hundred years before 
the appearance of the Ottomans and iweniy-seven yistnr afrer the flight of 
Muhammad* the regions described in the old A rah histories as Armenia 
(die greater portion oi which is now subject to Russia) fell an eaiy conquest 
lo the Arab general Ayaz ibn Ghanem. This was because the Armenians* 
baying been utterly overthrown by the Persians; wi f e then puufetleiL After 
I ila su had spread over these puts, two Princes who were brothers, named 
fx^ tid Din and cluqa-ad-Dui, took ihc Sa*sun dliltict from an Armenian 
tailed TawtL Somt two hundred years afitr* the appearance of the Otto- 
mans when Sultan Selim I. Ihe fsm Ottoman Caliph w** engaged in hfs 
war bgarmt the Arabs, there came to him aniofig^i other Kurdish cniefs* 
Mehemed Buy* the ruler of Sasun, who became hii subject, it was then that 
Szu&un. BMis and Mush passed into the hands of the Turks. Hu* event 
was of great benefit 10 the Armenians who had hitherto been in a miserable 
condition, btiE who now came and settled in the great Ottoman (owns, 
where they found peace and security. From those days down to our own 
time the Turks and Armenian* lived pleieintly ride by side, till she advent 
of the present Government, The Armenian intriguers who come frntn 
abfsvjd. and especially from Russia, hare taken advantage of diia unhappy 
mie of mailer*. The object of these intriguers is not liberty ; if it were, 
they would unite with ihe Mussulmans and demand a constitution. What 
they want is 10 create mn independent «ite in Turkbh Armenia and secure 
the best portions therein for them strive But ihe Aimemmn subjects of 
the Sultan are noi only the Villagers of Turkish Armenia, ihe Larger and 
better educated portion of them reside in different parts of the Ottoman 
Empire; and if mtigoveniiirem occurs in Erreracq and Van, it occurs also 
10 other parts of the Empire, even in Constantinople itself Every Mussub 
mm m*s ibax to leave out all these Armenian! 4 a wed as other races, and 
demmd reforms for Turkish Armenia alone, would be but the beginning 
oMndqiendcnce for that district; without bloodshed notan mdi of ground 
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will be conceded and now when the Mohammedan population is driven to 
despair; if once a civil war breaks out, we shall see lembk things* for 
ru> Muhammcdiiii would tolerate an Armenian Government in Turkish 
Armenia, where for ever)' AimfiDLatt, there are five or more Mubammedatis, 
Most likely the Russian Troop* would enter Asia Minor and then the 
Armenian inirigne?* wall have gained nothing, for she Rusdjn Troops 
would find thskzuelvn welcomed by the Turks* for many among them 
would prefer even the kiit-ians to the pmcsrt slatc of diin^* Ei U a 
gtestE injustice to charge ihc Mohammedans alone with the outrage* ihm 
arc now oeairrirrg in the Gnomon dominions, and it is most deirinsemal 
lo the good name and imUiimct: that England has gained among the 
millions in Turkey, outside the governing ebss and generally in the 
Muhammadan world, that she should be found countenancing the 
calumnies against the Mubammcdao peoples I hat have tody appeared 
in certain English Papers and ihit are mare unjust than anything of the 
kind printed in the u Fan-Slatfets n publications. 

KjUALJL KP3AC.i 1 IvKKSmL 


AN AN J 11ROFOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MALABAR. 

Sow that some Hcjidwity Has been made in the work 1 have undertaken, 

I can lell you something of it This it an ttrtihtopologiatl survey of the 
iishabitants of Malabar, by measures on living subjects,—Systematic cUsst- 
fi canon of calces and races,—Folklore, including all manners, customs, 
beliefs, ceTemoitics, tU, .-—also same raeaitb in the tniiquitto The 
|»eripateUt ofEriuE cannot, of course, pursue steadily any one special 
Lcjnrih of 1 lie study, and he must take what lie can ge& 

We have in Milibar the Kaiubiui* ft ralimfin * in wltniu is, probably, the 
puTcst Ary*u blood in Southern India, and, akin iu them, the Nfcyats, 
also tall and fair: md we have race* * turner and darker, down to those 
whose nasal Index is 98 in the case of the men and ronswfcribly over loom 
the case uf mffto The nasal index 3 a the gnat divisor. As a general 
tule, the higher the cute the lower die figure of the nasal index. Thus, 
the nival index uf the Xamburt Brahman* b ob«a 75, while that ot the 
Jain Knmmbar of the forests is 98. t tay M about,*— Slaving operated so 
far only on Namburts of North Malabar. Tho« of the Shrub will b^ done 
presently, is is honied ; but they are, as a rule, rich, exclusive to «u extra* 
ordinary degree and very racred, and therefore ditnculr to get bl 

Figures may be given liter on* My praetke is to take measure^ of 
which 6 ate cranial, on each individual As a rule no more than £5 pet son? 
fof each «i) of each caste or ftra are measured unless the averages taken 
at 10 and 35 show divergent T)te earlier races run more to a type Ilian 
do 1 he Nayaia md Ilya ns, each of tiies-c wha comprising m any classes, 
10 llialt while -5 may iiiMkt in the case of wild jungle prflplt, a much 
lancer number of person* must be measured before the ivcta^e measure- 
rueuta of the Xnyjtf oe Tijan can be arrived m In spite of the Malabar 
ctutoto dwmgh which women, at a mk, live in their own house and nnr 
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in their husbands’, patronymic and property going down through the 
women, end which scetns to facilitate mixture of faces, the measures 
reveal considerable differentiations, and there is a physical and natural 
basis far distinction by castes. 

Not much has been done so far in respect of antiquities which ore tor 
the most pan variotu modes of disposing of the past dead A note on 
two sepulchral chambers of a hitherto unknown pattern, discovered near 
Calicut a year ago, was sent to the Anthropological Institute. Hits of 
broken quart* and little bits of charcoal are invariably found in con 
ncxion and correspondence with the remains of the former inhabitant* of 
the Wynaad county. Curiously, two bits of quart! obviously not intended 
to be used as tools, found in last December in that pan of the province, 
shewed unmiitatable traces of primary and secondary signs of work: by 
man. Mr. Allen Brown was kind enough to verify this for me, What 
were they for? They are not Neolithic (and certainly not older), us an 
iron ring, probably for the finger, was found with them. The custom or 
burying things with the dead obtains still in Wyrtaad, but not worked 
quartz, or even charcoal 

Three photographs of non-Hindu rock carvings on the walls of a rave 
were sent to Dr, LeUncr for favour of examination, It it intended to 
excavate this cave and photograph ail the carving*, together with an 
inscription which appeals to be in the character of the Atoka edicts, aftec 
the second monsoon, when the cave is dry enough for camping in, and the 
sun in southern declination can be used with the camera-— Fred, Fawcett* 

In Comp, Calicut, Mai altar, ifSth August, 
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Mrssn*. Addison \nd Uo, : Mount Road, Madras* India, 
l <)/fAr Census (xSgx), by V. Nag a at Aiya, 1 ; 

a vols. r r 1894. Some of the leading Native Sutes of India hate rivalled 
put own Ckiverumcnt in the one with which die census of 1891 
organized and carried out and the pains with which the work done has 
been digested* tabulated and put before the public. Among other States* 
Travancore, in this *5 in other matters* takes a leading place* witness thee 
two instructive and useful volumes, in which the learned Dewan Ihsshkar, 
who was the Census CofuimssrcmeT lor TtavafljCQre, has given the results 
to the public, by order qf Efb Highness the Maharaja. Resides the 
details and tables usual in such reports, we are given much valuable in- 
formation on manners* customs, folklore, rffv, which render the book most 
interesting to various da&set of readers- The number of Christian* in the 
Suite is given as follows. 

Caiktffo, Ewuf**m." ft—Ettufettlt |&S t —N*iivt Chrhnmxt. 2^7 h iu-fsJ MJOS 7 
PrtfrstiMti. * lit* « I 44 h h 4 * 3 ^ i< 4 +W* 

Total ^t* m 33ft*J7* *> 

Syrian Christian* were 186,781; and the Jews, divided into White and 
Black Jews, were m 5. Our readers will find much .nieresting matter 
all through the book and particularly,—if we may specify anything when: 
all b erreiknt.—in chap. air., on Castes, Tribes, and Races, The work 
reflect* the greatest credit both on the ability and the diligence of Dewan 
V. Nagui Aiy^ whom we congratulate on having produced a hook well 
worthy io ituid side by side with the Census Reports of Mysore and of 
out own i kivernmeiiJ* _ 

AU.auA tAD CSOVERNHKST FldSS; InDLA. 

1* Tf-r JjG)gfsi/ Arikitctfurt .$/ fti/Afa r Si Art, tf&urrifad and illutf rated. 
bjr E- W. ^stitn, of the Arekmlogical Survey* N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh , 1894 i Patt L Wc need shy little in pmiie of this hnfty quarto, 
which is edited with all the care, and got up with all the splendour that 
eharacierire* the publications of the Indian Government. As little 
need we ?peak of the beauties of Kithpur-Sikri* as they are well known. 
Tha rulume, beside* a small amount of very Interesting Letter-press, is 
mainly composed of beautifully produced illusmiiofts of the buildings uf 
Akbar, with then details, including coloured tiles and coloured frescoes els 
well as architectural fern ores. Out ttwkn will duu tales* be gUd to know 
that the work can he pruc&rtd, in India from the Allahabad Govisnimenl 
Press, Thacker, Spink and Co,* Calcutta, and Thicker and Co., Bombay, 
and in England from W* EL Alien and Cn. h And Kcgan Paul nnd Go, 

Me= 3 U*. W. II Amt* AJfD CtX; \V\TEJtJjOC PLACE, LONDON. 

3- flii&ry $f (A; Ikxfrtf Arfttfrry* by f- W- Swims, VoL III. ; 1895* 
This utous 5 vo. of 600 tuges, well dlitireflied with maps and a portrait of 
^ir H, Lawrence, gives us an extremely blending account of the w*j> 
vemcei of ibis distinguished and now ertingtushed corpi, with details of 
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]!"> organization uml equipmuni It ujwto with the fim Afghan war, mil 
we have r| once a noble instance of sacrifice 10 duty* during the disastrous 
sweat when* at the khoord Caubul Pass, "‘airhole guri* crew perished 
rather than desert their charge w : thnl spirit a!way* dwelt to the cotu, 
The narrative Lubes as ih rough the siege of J did.a bud and the opera dons of 
Pollock it\d NgO, to the M iluarajpore and Lhe two Sikh campaigns and the 
Uunna war. Tbcservice* rendered during the Mutiny are brought down 
to 1860, At Chap, xv M General Stubbs— who served himself with dk- 
Eirtctiun in lhe corps— lake* up the history of its organization from 1748* 
giving the change* in its equipment etc, down to tS6r, when this famous 
body of voldim was finally amalgamated with the Royal Artillery. This 
to! time shews throughout the same painstaking* exactness, thoroughness 
and excel km style which characterize the previous volumes They an; 
already, wo leans* out of print \ and we hope that the requisite tiumbei of 
subscribers will be forthcoming to enable them to be re-Easoed in llie same 
form as this third The military annals of the British Empire full as they 
ire of daring deeds, brilliant services and splendid discipline, IcSJ no uk 
more deserving of record than the history of the Bengal Artillery, so well 
told by GcsL Stobbt- 

MhzSKy Buts, $\xm AKtt Foster, i'&m ks SiaesT, Lost^-s 
4. & Htimgfkangt by Pfcor. R. hL Douglas 1895, forms the second 
volume in rhe Series * J Public men of ra-day,* edited by 5 L £L JeyeS, the 
fim of whkh* on the Amir Abdur Rahman, we renewed in our list issut 
ProC Douglas treats hk subject fully and ably : and despite lhe duEculty 
cmalcd by the comparative want of material for the purpose, lie gives an 
eiccikni biography of this very remarkable personage. If fto country is 
perfect. China 1 $ certainly iar from any daitii to perfection ; and if all men 
are necessarily moulded on ruriqnzJ and inherited lines, Chinamen are 
imirc pt&mf* than other folk*. I fence if amid national fiidu and 
jMmoii.il defects* ihcre is much that, *0 IV ef turn minds, seems bid or at 
least nut good, theie is something also to admire- in the nation ami very 
much in the min, who has long been ibc greatest in hss country. Li 
Hungduiig, as bene depicted with both light and shade, towers among 
hh ccunpeers; in ability, diligence, patriotism and integrity,—a mm whose 
advice, if foil owed, might have sared China from her recent defeat, its in 
fact his diplomacy saved her from min and secured for her better term! 
of peace than she had. any right to expec t Tilt he 1ms defect* ts only 
lo say that he is mortal and a thorough Chinese mortal to bool ; but 
viewing his character with due allowances for his surrounding*, Prof. 
Xkmghi shows m a picture of a great Chinaman which is pleasant am! 
instructive toeiatmne, In bis old age, the veteran statesman still guides 
hit country, so far at iti rusty organization allows of guidance; and there 
Is hope still for China while his counsels find favour- 

CsMitaiuoy tftimttifTv 

IM.L f -<aj- C* J- CtAV AVU Sowt; Am Mams Lam; Lot*Win.) 

5. Z%* Stitfai 7 &f tht Awtmhmm Ohnw^ by Eowasu Jf.*ks* 

U One of the Cambist MiffcnmJ Sma, edited by Dr. G* W, 
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Froyhiero, and famishes a weibwntteti and full account of Nct South 
Wales* Victoria, 3 . Australia, Queensland* W. Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand, with scraps about New Guinea, Fiji, Tonga, As far as 
k goes* the book is tscdlcat. Order, fulness of detail, good writing 
pai auakfag search and thorough knowledge of the subject are con^ 
Epiruoui throughout its pags—over 500 in number. Tlte political 
history* in particular, is treated at great length and fully* with a mastery of 
grasp which dots the author gtcai credit We said, as &r m the work 
goes ; for it betray t defects which need to be rectified* Scarcely anything 
11 brought down to date, for a hook published in the 4hd half of 1895, 
Internal exploration is singularly incomplete; there ia no notice of the 
acdiTOAtriation of camels; the W, Australian goldfields are dismissed in 
four lines? the hums rial crash of 1893 it not reached and is hence un¬ 
noticed : there is nothing about the burning questions of the unemployed 
and of the future capacity for extemuon inwards of the Colonies ; in 
dealing with Federation there b no notice; of the Ottawa Conference, the 
names of the present ami uimunlmicly preceding Governors of the Colonies! 
are not even mentioned ; and last, not least, the final chapter called 
"SmfcUjra of the AuitraUsLan Colonies hi Is moat suryiiiiiigly defective. 
The ; meagre pages of which it consist! mention neither the n&eiM nor 
the public debt of theati colonies. The subject is* in taboodL 
What information is given professes to cotnc down to 1893: bur in many 
cases it is far from reaching Ehai date; and as the smisiirt end with 
1891*—before the last crash—their value and interest arc limply attlir 
quorum. Wiili this rasher fteriout drawback of nqt Inung up to dale—a 
defect which could be easily rectified in a future edition—the work is 
most valuable to the 1 indent of flutory* as furnishing in a compact and 
wdl'digested form a mass of information which ail could not seek for 
elsewhere by them selves 

Missss C tupii^ ash Hai_l ; Hockin'?* Strixt. Lam^n, 

(L We are glad to sec Thai 3 k|r. P. L McDcrtnoil's valuable 
East A/nta &r Mra* has reached a second edition^ as that important part 
of Africa requires to be belter ami more widely made known. 

Thu Claiinmh Fri3$; Qxforb. 

7. Tkf Cifin and EaJtyrirt iff Phrypa* by W. M, Rauf,at, n,ci^ Li.|k* 
Vok L Tiu tr<m Fal&y and Smfh wtUm PhiygLs ; 1895, Prof. 
Ramsay r i former work, the Gt&grafiJty vf Asm Mi*w+, reviewed by u% in 
our number for April 1891, showed how ripe was Ids scholar*hip and how 
thorough hm working of what he took trp. The pretcot volume. splendid 
in it® gel-up, ii a continuation of that work. He take* trp ihe districts 
and cttses 1 one by one, in ihU pari of Asia Minor ; he deal* dearly, 
umply and exhaustively with their geography; he gives the ttibttaocc of 
whar history idb us of them ; their ethnography religions- and customs 
are depicted; thett church history it gone into, as fully as document* 
alfow ; and there are lisi* of thetr Bishops, c*treded, generally freaking, 
from the records ol CguiLcik. Nnmm*u imscnpiioui ore tnmvcribed* 
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which thro* *reui light on the general history nnd the peculiar ciicum 
sranres of places. Careful investigation, detailed observation, rich stores 
oi scholarly research. systematic order, comprehensive grasp and * sound 
judgment characterize every page of the volume in nur bond*. To do it 
justice is impossible in the space allotted in us for rviewing books in the 
striatic Qu^rUriy ibis would cLike quite a long article in itself We can 
only recommend the work to our readers, as one that is as comprehensive 
ns ii U uiterestinj!, and Rl well written a* il is iinporiarjt to all who wish 
to hmc u thorough knowledge of the history and geography of an im¬ 
portant pArl of Ask Minor. We look forward with keen interest for 
a continuation of Professor Rjim^yS great work; and we hope the Asm 
Minor Exptarafrnn Fund will he liberally maintained to continue the 
important help which it has given to Prof Ramsayresearches. 

£. A Pratitmi Hindustani Grammar, Pairs I. ami lh t compiled by 
Coi_ A 0 - GmiWj K.F. : i$9^, Though there was no lack of Works in 
tended lo teach a knowledge of the l (injurant language* Co!- Green has 
given ns one more ; snd we have no hesitation ta saying that ii will be 
found as useful for that purpose as any of the other*, it h mainly written 
vt\ the plan known as "OttoV ^c grammatical insinidionj being inter¬ 
rupted liy exerdaes and droit vocabularies. It* sit virion irm> two parts,— 
in reality two volumes *—h quite arbitrary; and many will ihiok with sis 
that ii might hare been better to put the grammar into one Hitle volume, 
and all the extrase^ and vocabularies into t he other, which would then be 
the larger of the two On the whole, the work deserves hearty recom- 
mendariom We most notice, however, that it will require so me revision— 
c.g u; jwgc 36* u now Isght the lamp 11 is translated ' abht chjrl /4 jala'o: 
'* abhi ■" i -jt once* immediately) should have been ,k abT new, and the 
tposrropha in jata'ei is fioixrewhai ffltpefflnoa* AH through the j cm 
and should be rendered by a q, leaving k to represent A and avoiding; ihe 
need of the dotted k> The author ticcdiesriy multiplies the number of 
aiKs—p Hiring a Dative, on Ablative, and a Luca live is sheer nun- 
sense. The book 1*, however, a very handy and useful one for learning the 
Hindi utam language ; and if would be more so were voine a it rapt wade 
in ii io give the learner an idea of that Extern hoiror, the Skrlrikti 
hand writing which, if it be not altogether and hopelessly guess-work, mutt 
have at leant some principles, ft statement and examples of which might 
somewhat help in the acquirement of the extremely difficult but very 
necessary art of deciphering native Hindustani current handwriting. 

9. fit O/d jfmimm&t by Sir W. W. Hum em, kx.sj. , 1895, Here 
is a beautiful Indian sketch —of a rate type of mm. admirable Far every 
good quality,—whom Sir William lias depicted with great skill acid pains; 
die |picture lives. AD the other figures introduced,-^each a welLdrawh 
portrait of a typical prana*ge,—fora only 4 background, but a wy 
beautiful one* ftif ihe grand central personality. Foe once, here it 1 most 
rnEcfcsrirtif tsory, without a vestige of l^ve-nuking, yet true !o nature 
grace in every detail The Scotch Episcopalian and the Catholic Fiies^ 
with rutlvc irhriAhtti of both kinds,—tfu variety of officials introduced, 
incidentally showing bow delicate is the task if governing India,—the old 
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Brail man Pundit and the young Brahman convert,—the rough ti ill men and 
the devoted Indian srrnmi,—and that lonely, desolate and touching 
graveyard, -all tdl of Sir W. Hunter'* thorough acquaintance with Indian 
affaire, persons and classes. Mr, Douglas is, of course, not * common 
case, and becomes; rarer every year n our sieiwlyfftl hvs and adminis¬ 
tration extend further and deeper into every nook of India ; the Ora 1 1 man 
Pundit* still exist: the Father Jeromes are still at work ; native Christian* 
increase, though slowly. Not only will those who have had the happiness 
of knowing such characters delight to see them here depicted wilh such 
fidelity, but the general reader wilt gaae with equal awe and pleasure, on 
such rare and splendid specimen* of ntir common humanity, even though 
the figures may be somewhat new to him 

Mxs&rs- a. Const able aM> Co, ; Westmjnsieb. 

10. Mtmftkt of farm Camfaijfni, by J. H. THORNTON, mq., oil, sir. ; 

1 B95. A long, eventful and dmingurshed career if 35 yeara in the Indian 
Medical Service renders the author’* «f*erience*, as here detailed, 
very pleasant light reading. I he Mutiny, the China war, three fiUWitt 
and two Kgypttftn expeditious, furnish ample material for enjoyable 
reading, interspersed as the narrative is, with good description of place-, 
and little biographical touches which help to diversify the subjects treated. 
But it is mainly as a simple statement of the ordinary grind of duty in the 
Indian Medical Service, during peace and war, that the chatm and utility 
of the book consist The daily rounds of military hospital practice,—then 
of civil and in Hilary Surgeon, <d *u;Kftnlcndeat of the local jail* dispen-a- 
tits, hiispiuh, etc*—unit of Principal Medical officer of as expedition, 
and finally of Deputy Surgeon General and Principal Medical officer 01 
the Punjab Frontier Force, with annua} inspection*, committees, ami 
reports, will show the genera! Trader that the Indian officer's life is not at 
all “beer and skittles.'' We are taken all over the North of India, Calcutta 
to Rajanpnr and Abhoitabad to Arrah. The excellent narrative of the 
father is well illustrated by the drawing? of hi* children. and the whole bulky 
volume of over 360 jage* constitute- a book which we can honestly re¬ 
commend 10 our reader*. Why Mr, Hake should have had to write an 
Introduction to it, passes our comprehension. 

11. India t Sdtmfijtt Frentitr, Wktrt it it. What it iff by Cot- H. B. 
liAVff *; 1895, constitutes No, s of the author's “ Indian PtdtJtms. It 
extends >0 95 pages, with a skeleton map lor the comparison of the 
frontier of ifljfi with the present- As l he map. however, does nut dearly 
and completely mark the various ranges, pastes, rivers, road*, and track* 
with any attempt at the accuracy required for the scientific study of the 
strategical value of a country, it is of sender only to thaw how far an advance 
has been made. Neither b CoL Hanna more accurate than hi* wap in 
answering his own question " Where t* it ?"—he simply idla us his opinion 
of where the scientific fniniicr t* th?f. The present one, he rays, ts all 
wtnwg, everywhere, and along the "hole line; but be dorrs not dearly ray 
wt 1 ether ihi» is in eon*equett?r of the scientific defect* of the present 
posts, or of (he vr-knn* with which they are held, or of the possibility of 
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that further and, os he lightly says, indefinite advance, which go*> under 
the name of " Forward Policy.” The first may be subject to modification, 
hut no soldier can doubt that Quetta is a tower of strength to our position 
an the Indus. Thit more troops are needed fur those frontier posts is 
only another way of saying, that the increase in our arm y has not been in 
proper proportion to the advance af our frontiers, cast, ^est ami north, 
Id his condemnation of the forward policy wt bcattily join,-—not, hnw- 
ever, because (.is lie thinks; Russia can never in wile India, but because 
die Indus line is tile proper base for onr ddkinc-; of India, Neil her is the 
other question, *■ What U a scientific frontier?' answered in detail by 
CoL Haniuu But there are indications in this book, tiiat he considers the 
River IndiiA to be out real scientific frontier. Here, too, we can agree 
with hint, if by this he means the tint pf thi Rizrt Indu*, ns distinct 
from the stream itself. There is much information to be gathered from 
Col. Hanna's pages, especially in the condemnation of the forward policy by 
Lord Lawrence, and other Indian officials ; and in the notes i>r the very 
interesting and not generally studied breaks that arc constantly occurring 
on our railways b Baluchistan. He is not always correct, ho never, in l. Is 
assertions, as an instance of which we oole that his statement, th.st 
Baluchistan reverted to plundering, on the occurrence af the Mai wand 
disaster, is not borne out by facts; all the tribes professed to remain 
quiet, most helped us, and die Achakiat* of Kiraja Amran, and the 
Mania of the Haxnal valley were speedily brough t to their sensei Though 
many will differ in opinion on many points in this book,—and we ourselves 
by no means agree with the author in all his views—it ts deserving of very 
careful study by all military men and statesmen ; and as such wo can 
recommend it to them. 

tt. Thr fating Jlattf pf Prthitteric TTrnei, by J F. Hnwm, Vol. II., 
rS 9S- « yea ago, we reviewed Mr. Hewitt's bulky volume with this 
same title, which gave no indication that another was to follow, to complete 
what seemed to be a pointless end. This second uni suulEei volume con¬ 
tinues all the characteristics of the first. W e have the Mime depth of study 
and variety of illustration and multiplicity of subject matret, combined with 
the same desultory treat mem and vagueness of conclusion. We cjren lire 
book at random, and apropos of an inscription, we are told, of fiud-ia 
(p. 320) i 

"Marta I bill soar, my raotber was the witci deep; r*tta [ tal none, me Either 

W£i the wUcr (tap. Thi* piwei that he wai tbe *no of (he dying hall uf light. ibe 
Keiul, td the tnd the Gudim of 11 K»-Im mytMngj. «ho bad beam a tbr u; 

or the •**. Ihe fish-god Iw The Seashe dying bull uf die Awyiun *«t of ihs wild enw, 
*»», s* ht» colleague, itie flying ram of the Grade Uory of Junw, she lutauf lire childim 
01 Ihrhti, the ewt- . * . ft was umici the guanjiznihi|) of ihe «», the cuttilel Lilian 
-V4ta, tint the young feh na tea hi* earra. she ns**,, Feting, and proerade,! cm 
the independent CMrtc lhal he pnneed (Lain ihe kjt io (ubj? cwr.tlis of bii uinnal 

No absolute conclusion has, a far at *c can tee, been ytt reached, 
though 8 ages arc summed up at the end, from "the recessive year 
reckonings of the agrirulturai races, who were the founders of organized 
civi tired life." 
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Mesas. Horace Ce-x wi> Oj. , Bn mu's Buiiuikgs. London, 
ij. .4w Australia* in CAmj, by CJ. E. Md* bison, #tJt<, t.RC.S, j r%5 
To begin wilt), the nunwrCSis illustration* in ihu hook ate excellent, :intl 
there is a very fair map of the Jon me? across Chine, from Shanghai, 
through the province! of Hupeh, Szechuan, Kwqfchon. and Yutman, to 
[Jhinii, and by Mandalay to Rangoon. Dr Morrison's joumev isalmort 
unique- He knew no Chinese ; those with whom he travelled knew no 
Knelish ; and he engaged no interpreter- fie carried no armi: but wuh 
a regular Chinese passport, and himself dressed as a Chinese, nor, at 
course, for Lite purpose of a disguise hut merely as a. compliment to the 
people, complying with their hahits, living and feeding as s Chinese , 
conducting himself with easy familiarity combined with a dignified deport- 
ment; making no parade of rank or riches, Sam exacting what was b« 
due, he passed right through China uninjured in person or ptoperty, wdl 
treated and well served, experiencing nothing hut civility and krndnia*. He 
is ruiitndJy loud in his praise Of this singular people, and one cannot but 
reflect. iliit ihove who find them diESctiii 10 deal with may often have 
otiiy themselves to blame. There is much aboui opium and missionaries, 
and on both objects ! ‘r. Morrison speaks as a sensible man who ha, had 
many opportunities for obienratifMt; wnocig other things he testifies to 
nuirwrons tramples coming under his own R£di«. of inveterate optum- 
imokera who were itrmag, sturdy and intelligent- By officials and people 
alike he was well treated, experiencing no hitch or obstruction m hts 
journey. He hw much to point out m the Chinese chancier which is 
deterring of high praise 1 and bh contrasts of wmtt of their tmts with 
tlurse ot other nations are much in favour of the Chinee- Of course, he 
is not blind to their faults. Being without means of interchanging thoughts 
with Kven hi! travelling eotnpxniufis. much more with the people through 
whom he passed, be laboured under gnat disadvantage*; but hi* jiftwert of 
olurvatinu were Vctn and far-teaching. His descriptions of the country 
and the yeople, of the scenery uf the one and the m inner* and appearance 
<U the other arc of great lateral, while llm well-written atory of his daily 
progresi. with its ever changing derails and it* humorous incidents, make* 
Dr Momwn'r book 11 pleasant to read as a good novel 

M*. T. Ftsitta Lnwtk ; PAteRNQsra* Svcake, London. 
t+ AVjtfi- Storm, by W C, SCBtLY ; r»?S, is 00c of the volumes of 
the 1 h,to*rm Zj'ntrj." and aft int«<*ling our It contain* 7 stories of 
life in S, Africa, depicting bosh native and European, separately and 
together. Thctnlsr are well varied and wei! told. Whm a summer* b 
human life, all over the globe! Sorrow and injustice, mistaken kindness 
ud deep remorse, reckless daring and depraved uilta, wd a tragic story 
of love too soon cut short, are depicted, and all ends wilh a tale of an 
almost famed use of chemistry as a peace-wMtibg agent. 'Hie dentils of 
all these matters ettr renders must seek to the book itself, which they will 
bo charmed to lead. 

15. 71 tiJ em tht /Vjfwf.<J (18951, is a small book with five very- pretty 
illustration*. beautifully produced, and 7 simple tales of Butman life. 
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caireimrly well written,—-among which we give (ha palm to the pathetic 
” V%tl at S,Uh May." Her heroic patience, her brave defence, and her 
tragic end,—leaving even her memory under a cloud, rather than sur¬ 
render her trim,—depict beautifully and simply, what all must admire— 
the daily martyrdom and resolute discharge of duty Ea dally Jifa of the 
unsung heroes of the world, for whom, in this fife at least, there is neither 
peace, rest nor reword- All the tales are good , but the one we hate 
specified is a veritable gem. 

/Vrrei, hy S. («_ U, BestjaMik, is one of the earlier volumes of the 
Sfi/fy af th* A 5 t/£wu Series, and It deals with the entire history of Persia 
within 300 pages. 1 he earner am) legendary part, though very interesting 
and not generally known, has too much space allotted tn it, and as the 
author's style savours oft of prolixity, he leaves himself barely 35 pages for 
the history of Peraii from a.o. 6zg to 18SS. Here, of course, is a great 
want of that just proportion which should exist in every well-planned 
book. A fuller sketch, too, of Zoroastrianism was needed limit is ^iten, 
and to find place for this, within his limits, he might have spared us 
Dry den's hackneyed ode, and the numerous (tile moral ami didactic 
aphorisms interspersed amid the actions which he often describes at 
unnecessary length. He Ms also to give □ thorough knowledge of the 
inner life of Persia, of the manners and customs of ita people, of the 
organisation of its at mi r* or (except in a couple of places) of the systems 
of niminifltration of the Persian tmpire. ! here is a curious slip at 
p, ijt! " thiring his [Isdtgerd III."si reign Persia ceased for poo years 
<0 be an independent power, and he himself was driven, ' ttt—How long 
he mu« have reigned * The book, however, is well illustrated, the 
portraits of some of the later Shahs being peculiarly interesting, and what 
is given us of the history of Persia is correctly and well told. The 
whole work tonus easy and pleasant reading, same pirn |ii, (.*, p the 
defeat of the Kphihajite# by Varahan at pp. si 1-3) being quire as sen- 
national ts a good novel. 

M tasks- KegaK Pact, Trejcch, Trunsijr ahij Co. ; Lostnox. 

(7 Ckintte Chnjr<ieteriitui, by Akthuk H Smni ; iRjj. Here is a 
book On China of the right kind, and consequently of the utmost import 
MW* for forming a (air notion of what to most of us is an iraumpre 
he rouble medley of seemingly contrary qualities—the Chinese race. Mr. 
Smith, wh<- served 15 years in China in the American Mission., docs not 
give us his own opinions, well founded though they naturally would be, 
from his long experience. China, he tells us correctly, is lartje, and 
opinions are often expressed on local and circumscribed knowledge His 
plan is to rake a certain number of leading characteristics, and to paint 
them, ns they are found in the Chinese, by reiterated strokes of the brush, 
as in 0 picture,—by giving instance on instance illustrating what he has 
said. He begins with "fitce," which though not altogether unknown m 
the west, is carried by the Chinese to an extraordinary extent. Their 
frugality, industry, and politeness; their physical vitality, patience and 
perseverance, their proneness for misunderstanding, indirection and 
SEKIE^i VOL. X* nil 
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general muddle-headed ness; their strong nerves, cause rv&li*[Ti K benevo¬ 
lence, and ftiiaJ piety; their want of accuracy, iniih f sympathy and public 
spirit: their n^gpect for law, tfieJr mutual responsibility arrangements, and 
general conicmment; their indi (Terence: to what we call comfort ; (heir 
mspLcioti of each other and their contempt oi foreign*!*,—arc all well 
delineated, with a meter’s hand. The juxyL chapter on Polytheism, 
Pantheism* and Atheism, well shows the aspect of Chins** rdUgiotti con¬ 
dition . and *xm deals with her present need a. Throughout she book, 
our author shows a fair and impartial mind and holds a just balance; he 
is Wind to neither Chines faults nor 10 Chinese virtue: and while he 
eacenuatca nothing, he sets down untight in malice. In bow many 
passage does the same common human naiure of wi^t and easl crop up 
to view, as, r.^. at j\ 3&1, where 41 they often say and appear lo think, 
4 If you believe in (the gods) then they realty are , but if you do not 
irtileve in them, there are none/ which I* Just the Western unbeliever's 
superdlioiH declaration that Cod Is subjective. Our author advocates 
reforms, of course. But it is difficult to stir China. " The object-lessons 
of Hong Kuag, Shanghai and other treaty jjo m are btsfort their eyes for 
ever &o many years ; they never dream of Itmuiing the models . . . To 
reform China, the springs of character must be reached and purified, 
conscience must l>e practically enthroned and no longer imprisoned* . *. - 
Whtti China itettia is Hghietttitturss. and in order 10 attain it T ii ii *bs->- 
iiweiy ncre-sary that she have a knowledge of Got 1 , and a new conception 
of man, a* well as of the relation of man to God, She needs a new life 
in every individual soul, in die firmly and in society " (pp. 328-331 }> Hu 
sums up in two worth, Chnsuan dvllimtam But he states not she means 
by which the great reform is to be accomplished. At p. 320 he tolls us 
'‘British characicf and conscience have been more than yeiirs in 

attaining then present development*"' their Uubtlan belief notwithstanding* 
Thu jrfjint*. 10 but a dun and dbiam future for the leramctfott of China, 
Meanwhile, however, be has done more tluui most recent writer* to give ua 
a true and faith hi l repraenUttan of the Chinaman as he is 3 an d we are 
mre that our reader* will agree with ut* after perusing it, thiu it is a great 
and imjxjijjni book, as en to min mg a,* it is imimctb*, wdl illustrated 
and charmingly written. _ 

Ms- Jojik Mujkay ; Loscuo n . 

lit CftomJ Sir Jivfari Su hJfiMttK , by T. H. rnxmjrrcjx, u.cu : 

1 3 ^ 5 . Our author, soniciinac Foreign Secretory ro ihe Indian Govern¬ 
ment, has all the quahttcaiiom rcqubiie far treating the subject ol this 
book, ai boib knowing tht man, the j&rera, and the peoples dealt with, 
and as having held in his hand the comphi at-eti rems of Indian foreign 
tPurs. Pie hook be gives us b accordingly eiceHeal p both u 1 biography 
of Sir Robert and in a history of what Ealuclmuti was formerly and what 
Sandeman made uut of its once fteeihthg and troublesome trill-*. The 
ouilinn of the grand figure of 3b Robert are splendidly drawn, 1 hough 
tome ol the fighter toudic* and deeper tone* dial form she private man 
are (lertup* wan imp The irotk done b admirably told, and due jtntice 
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’ Wh ° T ' L ^ h * to ,he Bfc of this 

Sf^~ m “ DS ,h ? * *■ *« Paladin. of .fee Indian 

^ ***** <*«r k™t. understood and 
22?. ** ^ 0fjte " bo *« lht y *»* guided art ruled, beouee the* 
mc^ af l t f r ,r ° n ■£* wfco0sci0t “ ‘he gentle «Sng^ 

led ‘ . * nd . the P^^ivc advice of superior know- 

... d *** rt,e »««* impartiality of perfect Justice to all 

rhe chafer Mftbc mao « in his work, in the difficulL ZtZ 

° *“ “ " m0vcd " lhc or ' others corrected, the gewd done, the 
order r wa ved not of chaos, and especially the affectfuZ rdadoo! 
estaLhibe<l (mm htmsdf and the once wild and lawless tribe, chief? 

, lJt ° p C ‘ . **** iS one 01 the most pleasant points in his life. He 
, * ,KIWe ' | n hm} ^ hecausc he had made himself loved and trusted 

thferr t ,m i J*" ,ike * ShoyJd * fc-Dbr !e ^?0Mhl 

rich^ ‘f™** **** if thcy M k"S« J«d the vast 
to ^'lr^ ^ ® ivC **"» opportuoities of doing good 

o mw- 1 * fellow-men. working for the benefit of both India and Engl Jdf&nd 
building lur M self a niche in the temple of Fnmefc even £ £Z 
on wars or anu^ng foreign territory. Sander™ is wrongly claim*■{ £ 
□11 advocate of the Forward Policy. He certainly condemned inar-ion 
□nr) nut}'intervention, which had (wen carried perhaps too far ^ 
ciitumsuincc* very different from those in which " masterlv inactivity ** 

M «- MlK-ely was he CSZa 

r«0t3* poshing amid, of frontiers beyond * special limit, as he pci- 
lively %iys, in one of bis imerctmg political memoranda which 7* 

1 Zir: “ 'V h r.? d ° f lhe V0,uroi: * <* »rt After « a 4 £ 

we Should ar to^rf s AfghantSUn and the Amir and peramtdc all that we 
would defend them against agression: «Further than this [ wo:. Id'not 
go, unless actually compelled by such conduct « would of necessity bri£ 

' And “ 1* &> « tant that *' the 3S 
uutdc m he Arecdosidf Chaman (was) an advance which 1 at the tin e 
deprecated.’’ In feet, Sanded pbu-and a good one under men Z 

T ? iTT? r** F °™ rd ** lf]C "**«*«*» 5 Z 

Hr would have all the frontier tribes, {retaining their independence, 
organ 1 tat ion and customs, with summary British jmtkr impartial^ 
ailmimsfemtl) joined in an Imperial RdmUm, under the Ld^Z 
rather than the rqle «l selected frontier officer?. Dr. Thornton riehtlv 

Cl ' l0 T *' ,bc «“■ ** F «“ e *** So | t55 renowned thmi 

; the* tnb« ore f« belter subjected by firm and fcmd con- 
action item by esjcditions and imuMments; and Sandcmat. ricliMv 
touched the |Kiini when be wrote. ‘To be sn^ssh.l on this fromL 4 
man has to deal with the hearts and minds of tbe people JBd not orlv 
-iffi their feat*" This book which » well printed am] iM US r,aud and bi\ 

* good map, should be welcomed by all who are iterated In [ ndb ,^ d 
her politic, a, well as by .hose who love to study the grand character* of 
the choice spine? whom tie United Kingdom *, plentifully umd^ in 
her varied services. v n 
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WE&m George Sf.'wys Ijwr teim Straku* Lour*^ 

This enterprising firm of publishers sends us the foil owing works: 
(a) The Str&nd Afagwrike . (/■) the Fitturf Afttgemm f/'i the 
MunVaf Ma&mHt ■ (tf) /tor Wtfrtd '—all gltl favourites, quire up to 

their usual high standard; it) the 4th No «>f the jfr,' /*Vj 5 -V, which, like its 
predecessore* is beautifully illustrated at ihnoU every page; (/} the first 
number of lj>xd&r t a cv-m^mion to lifttnd tht W^rid and Mtmni 

/if CtaiS. and {g) the $fltirf/w\ under which peculiar name we have A 
collection of portraits of cricketers, frtcydt3t5 r and go! rets, with a letterptevs. 
It will help to tamiiiar.ze the pohiic with the features of many sporting 
chacicleEv which would otherwise remain unknown to them- All these 
works are issued in the well known thoroughly eucdtcni style of this fmii* 
and every one of them well repays the outlay in its purchase 


Messhs. H, 5. Nichols ajtd Coo Soho Square, Lognxjx. 

ta Th* Sctrrt ffitfory of tht Cevrt *rJ C&biwi %f £& dmd t J vbli,, 
1895, consists of a teric* of long fetter* H from 4 gentleman ai Pam to a 
Nobleman in London," written in August to October* 1805. The preface 
suggest* that the writer was one Stewattqn. whose name points 10 the 
M land o 1 cakes” but whet freely betray* to an English Pal ton the secrets 
of Fiance of which he always writes as "our 1 -’ 1 country* while spoking of 
Britain as ** your m country. Like most such writer?, he scuds whai he 
knows wilt be acceptable. lie is a hot royalist, and consequently a violent 
anti-NapokomAt, in addition to being an attri’RevoluiEomst, All that 
comes tn contact with either the Bonaparte* or the lie^olutiqu Is equally 
sod entirely drawn in the mem odious colours, Nothing h ttK> untrue, 
absurd or foul for Mr purpose j and we *ec what good grounds we have 10 
doubt the informal ion lie gjvcs and the detail 1 he fimiEshea, when we find 
him denying organizing intern to Carnot, popularity with Mb soldiers to 
Najjbktm* and ability to Cardinal Comal vi, Mural, Nry, Mavscna Even 
poor General Mack is tarred with the Mack brush* because he felled to 
crush Napoleon. There afe continual sneers at all religion, while the 
writer speaks gf C&thaHciaui =a hi* own : if it was* It must have had a very 
light seat indeed. Treachery, theft* robbery, minder and impurity r.rc 
attributed indbcriminarcly to all and sundry, except only ihose who happen 
to belong to his side- Hotter the Revolution nor tht first Umpire con¬ 
stituted model epochs of all She virtues any more than the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XV. The times were bad enough, and the people wicked 
enough, and the rulers depraved enough, not to need the gross exagEcrstiom 
and invenliont here recorded- Of such we have an instance in Vo!. 2* 
pp. i&o, etc., where* in the dctaili of the esinie* wish which Napoleon 
enrichcd his lister Pauline si t&r /xpe a& if iht fitftfifr, .ire the Italian 
palaces and esuici of for ktudiLftJ, Prince Bdrgh**e_ liLutoricaJljf of IU(le 
value* the books an? yel of some interest, as showing ho* bluer wa# parly 
feeling to 1805, what spies and traitor* to France for rise sak? of legitimaey 
uinouodcd Napoleon, and what kind of Information was demanded and 
supplied in England. 
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41* Thi AftidrJ Rfptiblu, A History if tht rist Jpdftvgtzti &f tht .Stiff 
by K Gft.nxfKi.L Baser; 1895, it 4 closely printed volume of 
538 pages, dealing with Switzerland, her people and her history, in full 
detail* Tint History is not of course new and here it has been collected 
from various works; but the task has been well executed and the result is 
excellent* It b pertain unfortunate that the author goes out of his track 
to give notes, especially on religious or senit-relifiious subjects, in which 
undue bias is shown, sometimes on one side and sometimes on another, 
On other matters too his judgment is not quite secure, and fas an instance) 
he wilt find few except *’ Kells ** ready to admit tHt, 

”'he ncmviu H( J refining |a<Iii«te<t chuiacletiatc of !fw* Kdlie r»M to itaw 

through the more animal featare* of the resulting jatl«i mi-j lute sir±:% is 

toiw still jftirtBiEOBje duwq to itu prats c time, when in SwtiKilwnt, U Elsewhere 
thmilcluMil Western Europe, (he re-nticryoucc of the predmninj ling wnditipai that term 
i h? menu] snd physiol peculiarities of the Ktiij is mm felly cftaUkhtd, dut mtke 
them the bravesr, (he nut inielltttu], energetic, nctireand renutiiE of the children of 
wwa " Iji. 53I, 

At p. fq wc have repeated the story that Charletnngre's war with Desidtrius 
was undertaken to defend the pope against the Lombard* instead of being 
a domestic < pi and with a woman, as usual, ink Williiunm Tell is, of «mrtc. 
knocked on the head and relegated to legend land; while strange to »y 
Henry JV. shivers at Caivua, both in the teal and the rather meagre 
index. Other slips there are which need not be noticed * instead we 
P refer saying that the hook 1? very useful as giving a sufiadem history of 
Switzerland, down to 1874* 

PWBTUfll EXMOUATION Fit MU ; HANOVER SqUAR^ LqXDOS, 

14 . The Quarterly Statement, July 1895, is os full as its predecessors of 
most useful matter. Itr. F. J. Bibs spent a well-earned holiday in doing 
important work in a new locality: and the narrative of Itis expedition to 
Moab and Gilead m March is delightful read ing. We have a further 
report on the Jerusalem excavations—some good notes from H«r Bauniih 
von Schick,—and one on the stoppage of the Jordan, by Col. Watson, 
The Rev. IV. Ewing's Journey in the Hj.ur.tn, with the Greek inscriptions 
collected. Is continued, as ate the metajrologii j| tables of J, Glaisher* 
As was stated ai the Annual meeting of the Genoa! Committee of this 
Fond, on the i&h July, the yen * work has been very successful,—there 
have liccti scune new discoveries and many valuable prosecutions of older 
ones,—-atid the hopes held out of even greater success in the future arc, 
wc think, most likely to lie iciliitd. We trust rlia; generous support wiU 
be given to the Funds, to enable the Committee to continue the good 

work already so well executed It reflects the greatest credit all round:_ 

on the General Committee, on those who projected and those who 
executed die work,—and (we must not fotget) on the authorities who 
aided il The details as given in these Quarterly furnish mo.it 

interesting reading. 

Messrs. G. Ptnur Ajtn Sort; Flat Stiest. London, 

43. The ExpivrnSten of Australia, by A. F. Cai.vexi, rjt.uj.. etc., 1895. 
The story of Australian exploration is well told in this beuiUful fiearfo. 
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with its excellent maps and inlereotiiig i Hus! raring* especially of i he melt 
who led the exploring parties governed the budding settlement or other- 
*yj$e distinguished themselves in the history of the great Southern hind* 
The tiret port nit given is that of William Dampier, Beginning with the 
very beginning, the early disco verses are briefly bur sufficiently touched* js 
having been already dealt with in the author's previous work /JisAwr? 
*/ Amiraiut." The details become more full as we reach the time qf British 
enterprise; and the various exploring arid set time parties are discussed, 
with what they did and what itaey failed to do. The expeditions of Ure 
still living Nestor of Australia h Sir George Grey, arc well dealt with* and 
show the veteran's early hardihood, skill and umuiitahnes?. whii h have 
com tHncd with his other ^lilies to make his nam^ venerated ^verywhere- 
d rhe various expeditions m c bi ought down to comparatively bus limes, 
though nor to the tat eat- It is sn important and intersting book, which 
should be extensively welcomed* 


Religiose Tract Soam ; LoitBOH* 

*4. JtamMitt* /^tn, by EL RTfuatwia, ixd, ; 1891- Canon Tristram 
weni On an Inspection of SlrisioM to Japan* but in this charming work, he 
does not unnecesarily obtrude ihc mUsions though he ha*, of course, a 
food <kal to my about ihcnc As a tourist and a naturalist, enjoying apedal 
facilities owing to a peculiarly favourable passport* he wandered at wih,— 
accompanied by hi* dough let who spoke Japanese,—up and down ihe 
count ty k He is enthusiastic on the scenery the people* I he arts and 
manners of the country : and though he modesily decries bis work a* 
mainly a transcript of his diary written without any intention of publication* 
yet — mi } perhaps therefore—he gives as a tciosi interesting account of his 
impressions; and among them wc read with a deep feeling of pleasure ihc 
good canon’s ddfghi when he comes j cross raic and beautiful ptants and 
itiui of ij^chuens of indigenem* bittl* and kttllsiffiwj etc. His book, 
which w enriched with 45 tuneHent illustration^ is Wf pleasant reading. 

Mfc»Ks, Rourutntns ixn Sons - Luspon* Manciiestfj* and 
N r tw Ybfti* 

25. Tht C^nfudam Amakttet tramiikJ W&k wfet mat an fitinaOmritim, 
by W. Jejsninc?, w.a, ; 1895* ^ the 9 ^ of the iet tailed “Sir John 
Lubbock^ Hundred BooW It h of high repute in China a s I he first 
of the four Hooks. It can mins the substance of the teaching of the great 
philosopher, whose MUM h not only in honour all over ihc Chirred 
Empire, bui has even bectl transferred, by W estern ignorance* from the code 
of ethic* which it .t to a supposed religion* tpiem which tc is not Uke 
most ancient Oriental nrwk% i!us collection of ihc muter i com¬ 

bines doctrine of very varying quality* Confucuuf nerer rrws, of ('Outfit, 
abovs the material anil temporal ‘ many of the sayingi appear trivial* and 
move of them are vague, SiHl there Is much wisdom; and many rules 
fot practical guidance through life may be culled firom the recorded utter¬ 
ance* of tbti pear iturIffnt of human nature, Tire Interest tn the study of 
the wmk it grta*\y enhanced 1 from it* antiquity, as Confucius died LC 478. 
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The Sanskrit PrauBHtxO Co .; Meerut, ^WJ 7 Iimu. 

jsti. V^jW^ is a monthly Hindu religious paper, published 

in Sanskrit and Kindi, lu promote the ancient religion of India. It ts 
devoted solely iu social, religious, moral and historical subject^ and 
when politics. The style is gond, luipreiiivc and graphic. Stnikuts of 
Sanskrit and Hindi and Indian Civil Service Candida lea taking up these 
languages will find the publication useful for their studies; and as the 
annual subscription is only 4s, a year, we mill the perixHcal wtH receive 
the wide support which it deserve* from all who take an interest in the 
encouragement of Oriental studies. T* it 

SrUFJcur, MaESHau, aki> Ccx ; Lo^TDONT. 

ij. Hid Mam? vf India, by + ‘ Carolus, Ciliren and Oockmiktr,* is a 
an l, ill pnm plilrt of Lbe Bimetallic persuasion, with many truisms regarding 
the necessity of reform in Britain 1 * financial system, so Oat as currencies 
are concerned. The 14 new rilwr eoitiigc for the Orient, 11 which forms the 
second title of the pamphlet* suggest* certain changes for making 1 he Shilling 
and Rupee easily convertible into rile dollar, an idea more ftally treated 
in Dt. Val dTfremao* 41 Tire Currency Problem in the British Empire,* 1 
{Asktit Qparitrfy AtefVsr. July, 1&94), That there are ways for helping 
£0 a right solution of the Cumncy problem is just os certain at the deplorable 
fact that there seems not the slightest chance of the Imperial Government 
doing what is required, the new dollar offered a good chance, which hai, 
with characteristic folly and neglect* been disregarded The pamphlet will 
repay perusal. 

Mjhsra, Thacker. Srinx Am * Co., Cajxutta, ajid Ntwcatt Stjlwit, 

IjONTwm 

:E, fiiwmihtx&f of Agrii* by ¥, FaNxHqMk, 2nd Edition ; 18455. 
Tire author's. is a very laudable attempt to give a history of the Catholic 
Mission established in Agii since the 15th century. Much valuable 
space, however, is needlessly occupied by Akbar and his l( CHrmun 
wife 1 "—more than half the book ; and the uiihor,—himself a Catholic— 
seems to forget ihai is there can be no valid marriage between a Catholic 
and an unba prized person like Akbar, no Catholic lady living with him 
could be his lawful wife, even if he hid not other wives still living ; and 
hence there is nothing lo boost: of. In that connerion Akboir T 100, is 
dru*n in too roseate hues, wish out a hint of the darker shades which 
marred his character. | venture also m suggest the rectification of some 
rnistakes. Tire now existing “old Church" of Agra (in*whicb, besides 
thue mentioned, is buried oko the Re*. W, McGrane of All Hallows' 
College, DaUto) Eft a lurer ercalon than Akba/s time; and Lhr Lady 
Juliana, whose Serai at Delhi is mentioned at p. 36 was a different -ind 
biet person than the 1 -uly Juliana stated correctly at p. to have been 
married to Mr. Botfcrbcm (p, Jfjh ihe formes was she grandmother of the 
Captain named at p Gf* The badly kept archives of the Agra Mission— 
(they were wed in the Fort during the Mutiny)—may neither be accessible 
nor of much use, but there arc still sovtrraJ sutiicts available for cqtfocling 
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many interesting d etili Si ; and among them, besides [■ r. Roeco-CotchiXi 
History of the Capuchin Missions, are the Bamfoty Exammt/s supers by 
the bits Ft. (afterwards Bishop) Symphorien MoLUsed on the Fadri 
gantottt Ctuueiexy, and the older nurviviog native Christians at Agra* 
(i^albr aud Smibmia, who hold much valuable traditional knowledge 
which should lit collected before they pas* zw&y. We hope Mr. Famhomc 
may be able to issue a ft vised edition - few hi* record of the oldest 
Christian million in northern India ia, even in its present slate, a book of 
extreme micnest to the mrirjuary and historian- We would suggest a 
mote detailed account of how the Agra Mission passed from the Jesuits 10 
the Capuchins and of m earlier days ns the "Minion of Tibet and 
Hindusian H which was originally its rather extensive titlt 

Tm 1?QWm Vi vusnwf Covr-A^y, Lb, ; Mixokies, [.ok row. 

19, Stafrn Sm&i by W. Lt Qumrx ; is the title of a ECriei of 

14 short stories, of more w Jess interest, eery diversified in scene and 
form, -md lold in excellent style, Though given in the first pet von 
singular, the JiHBiQiulity varies VLry voii^derably—fum an English 
journalist 10 an Italian sculptor and from a French uftcer back to an 
English imvclist-juintcr. Some of the positions are txdiihg, some uf the 
personages extremely singular, and iotnt 01 the theories vogc on the 
impossible. The book, well got up, h very pleasant reading. 

XnAsscASPrA^ St &n PfeESaj A-s^hauad, Russia. 

jot Ql*i$r ^ahriftiiski'i Qfr&ttsfi za 1893, ff*d- Aikkulfad^ is the tfffki&i 
luminary of SUUistfciLwl oilier iuformauoLL on Russian Trmucispk (ot 
1^93, following the tin^rs of the Reports for 1 - ,j -i r t and tS^x, of which an ei- 
tram was given in the A-imtii Quarterly Vol. VIII., No. 15. Thi* 

one deals with: | Frontiers an ! administrative divisio:^ ,—II. Papula* 
UttonIXL Irrigation;—IV. Forratyyp—V. Agriculture, Husbandry, 
Gardening, Cattle-ra] sing, t.^aJ Lmiuniy, Fidicrics ;—VI. Mineral wtrahb , 
- VIL Rg.iijL and she postal and telegraphic service j—VHL Cum 
nierce , — I X_ Revenue and taxaiiq n - r — X. S a oltruy oonditions and 
s«*fc£;—XL Colo man un ;— X 1 L Sdeorific inve^gaiioiuk Exploring 
parties, sent by General KuroijatSun, to the demote of Mantfbyihkk and 
Kra&noirodkk, to settle the limits of the various districts, have* in their 
reports described, in great detail, some parts of theft district partieolarly 
the " Uibtu ‘ (-indent bed of ihe Oxua). Many juris of ihe steppe north 
of the Transcaspian Railway, hitherto supposed to be batten tandf, art 
now found lu be ttanta of plains and hills* covered with gn um and 
bodies, and tolerably gwxl wa<er am be found at no great depah. The 
report of hb lour h the district by the Krasnovothk divisional medical 
olEccr is of considerable Interest, 

The population of Russian TramcirpU war 337,6x9,— a 5 S* 5 fl r J 
rurkfitmm*—£7,5 42 —9,455 ^ta^Laita {two** excluded),— 

PetiMfi,—3,436 Armenians,—1*845 Tartars, and *fijy of other 
lutiofialhits* 

Unde; Irrigation ate given report* on the springs, wells, *nteams, ^ 
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explored to the siejjpe of tbe Ktaanovudsle ami Maagb^-hlak districts, 
and on irrigation works. The restoration of old " Rjrew " (“ Karat ")* 
ffr/Tti k encunr^t-d by General Kuro^ikiin gnmtf of a mall loans (too 10 
$oa roubles) oti easy terms, to persons and comtnufiiucs for such works- 
The M U^boi 11 (ancient bed of the Oms) holds, in &ome places, water in 
quantities sufficient far cull i voting some wheal, millet, and melons, on Its 
bob HaEf of the 10,000 roubles annudJiy allotted for irrigation works 
in Transcaspia have been expended on such taans h and on waterworks tt 
frontier military £lariuu5 r 

Tri"i>p lamiu[.- progresses steadily, if slowly : communal nurseries already 
fumiiih the Turkoman* whU iiuudicik of tbuus.tydr.. of young filings 
yearly. Titei itfc ako being planted on the slopes of hill* and along the 
railway. In the school of gardening near AskhabadL w Russian and 
5 Turkoman boys received practical training b gardening and husbandry, 
in i%3, the Turkoman bop having all learned to speak and 3 of them to 
aad Ku^uin, by the doic of ibe year. The crops were nut *0 gtKxl as 
in 1891: a,b 0 L 3 t 30,000 toils of wheal were trough! m ¥ against 35*000 in 
tSy;, Scarcity was felt only in the districts of Oiikklbr, and in some 
parts of the Tujend district, where ihe crops perished from waul of water, 
caused by the increase of agriculture uu the Feralut pan of the Atrek. 
A sound Juki firm regulation of the water-supply,—the sourcei Eying in 
Afghanistan and Persia,—k a mu men tons question, .\lnxut 1*000 tons of 
wheat ami 7^100 rouble^ were cxpeild&d in famine-reliefs. Cotton growing 
is bcre^iiig bods m die Merr and the ." . ^ i < .1 oases. Abou! 3,00a to os 
were git tuned. even -liter the failure hum want uf water, in tiie Tejend 
ouk The ecnion^tres^s have increased front no 4: t in Mere and 
2 in Askh^bad. Cxlile-breeding b;u Uztd welt in 1 ^951 aii increase ut 
iGu^73 bead* i* recorded chiefly among die Munghy*hlak Kirghiz who 
(oat heavily m the winter of rSgi-i&pa. A total of 2,545,363 cattle is 
returned for xSg$; — 2,277,282 sheep and goats, 134*777 cum els, 
75,fiiks burses, 43,358 tine and 14*171 asses, From the salt urines of The 
Cheleken island the total output has increased to nearly 15,000 tons* and 
an export fee of 2 JtefeAs per aW, yielded 15,860 roubles, 

Transcaspian commerce fhuws steady increase The imparl and 
transit of Indian gyovtl lea hm exceeded £160,000, owing ;*> ihe expected 
intiodmrtion In 1&94 of a heavy custom tariff of nearly in» fid, pet 
E-bgtkh pound. The chief imports fratn Persia were: oh tun. ,£55*000 ; 
wool, £5^,000: coro, £xi r oa©; andfabnci. £41*000, bd tiding £16*000 
of Mandteaser niaile rum i in. The chief Kuvrian export* m Trans- 
euph, Botham, Khiva and Turkestm were; itigaf, £400,000; cotton 
fabric^ £120*000; hardware, £100*000; and Kerosene oil, £70,00 0. 
£ 1,500,000 of cotton and £160*000 of wool were carried ik Trans taspia 
fram Turkestan, Bokhara and Khiva 10 Russia: a part of the wool went 
to Marseilles : xu Batiltn. 

The total revenue in l%j of Russian Transcaspia was 47^501 
roubles, and the local taxation, 180,000 roubles Of this biter wim 
*3*665 foublts were expended on 14 Ruirim schools | mostly primary), 

4 trtntlrt^wn irthi Ijrigilklrt AmnwL _ m^ I |h V+ ^-im 
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with 73j scholars and 33 leathers: in 1890, there were only 6 schools 
wjih 310 schotars- There ate e 79 native primary schools with 2,9 Go 
scholars. 

Chapter xvii.,—irieniiiic investigation,-—is at considerable utteresL An 
acclimatisation garden, opened m Askhabad, ha* yielded valuable 

r^vulis, many useful jilams, new 10 the TmtiKiBpi&ti region, 1>eing found 
to be grown wilh success. 

An idea of the cl 1 male of Transcaipm and ol the possibilities for agri- 
cull lire can be gathered from the meteorologies observations recorded in 
Ask ha bud. The mean icniperanLue was ftv f\,— the maximum (on the 
t ?th May) was tig* F- ( and the minimum (on the a let January) was 
ig* Y- The rain fail was only 54 inches; the percentage of vapour in the 
air wag 5S ■ dew was nnnceJ on 45 days l 173 days were perfectly cloud 
less; an 36 days the tummy dating the whole day was below freezing- 
point ; and these were yo perfectly cloudy days. T- 

U^iverhtvFhes^ Cambridge* 

(IIessd^ C J. Clav a ml 1 son* i LoitttaEiLj 
ji h 7 ^ M&dtrx Egyptian Dialed &f Araku* from the German of Pr. 
K. Vcitleri, by F. C Rubkiit, u.a. '[Cambridge University Pic**-) It 
h 1 he fashion nowi dap to separate, subdivide and to ipedati;*, and tins 
lUOdeiTi, unscicnimr tendency-, which originaied in ihe field nf ihe physical 
sciences— reducing thesii to mere systems ar ca^iioguiiig ol^rvaiions—is 
now vigorously manifesting irsdf in philology ^ well* Somehow it plca&es 
the learned mind of ih'tn 11 fin de siedt ' to apeak of, at least* half ft dozen 
distinct Arabic languages, ]LLc- so many colour patches in a picture, rather 
than view the n?fork picture, which alone deserves the name uf um Ambit* 
Thii book, then, b v*r y ntodem in this respect j ii if iko in other wmyi 
very umden lineally scientific, fear the time* honoured ijsterm uf tTsnsliurfr- 
uan are disregarded euiiTelyj probably as being remnants of a badwk age* 
in which people thought foguaih m□ Lead cl txtf&Itfpt (Arty of the 
u»ial systems of lianiiiiemrion can. as far as we can Judge! be fairly well 
understood, without a preparatory course of severe study, as long as ihe 
Arabic letters are printed side by side in their anginal form us w-dL The 
book before us is, however* much more erowric in this respect \ the Roman 
letters have sounds corresponding 10 them* other than one would expect, 
ojk! a sprinkling of algebra im the shape of ^square roots," mbe^ y T etc: 
adds 10 the general air of mysticism. Commas rise from their position nf 
secondary ti sc fulness to one of the very first imparlance. thus the any =ign 
employed to finish a quotation, stands for the itty *uhd Arabic 
generally representjed by the letter 4 ;■—now who could have guessed it ? 
The weird sign reminding ui of unutterable medicines and pawd.cn, ii 
the guttural. Arabic g; perhaps there it a subtle joke lurking somewhere, 
whkb determined the cfaike of ibis i vitdioL The author la rcry pains- 
taking and exphdt, stilly even that may be uverrfone and aim pit raLis like 
Ihe one ca the nmui of unity* ending in 1* hardly require mure than one 
w twn examples and not ten ; aJ*c* though the iminwtancc of ifotingmsh- 
iz.fi Jd. a1 festiya] f from -h jvJ, a hand, U no doubt great, ye; we fell to 
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how anyone could confuse the two So prontmciaiicffr. Of any oilier way* 
except perhaps by the learned suthor’s system of Iranslueralion in whieh 
they are both spelled Id- In conclusion we wish to point out in justice 
to the author, that tlut booh we have briefly touched upon is undoubtedly 
good of its bind ; it It the kind *re object to and that is, after all, a mailer 
of opinion. __ H. I- 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the following works: 

i. The ^MkntA,/w* I., «t Ed it kin —Surrd Bwkt of t/u £«it Series, 
from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 

i. Dr. Max Nor dons C*nR*AfiimaI Utf &f *hidi has 

reached il£ second English edition* after passing thnmgh snore than 7 ift 

German: from Mr. W, Kememan, London, 

j, Mr. Jame* L Bowles hits favoured m with a copy of hia iftto ** 

u jfc* fapart&e mnmth (Liverpool, 1S95); to whsrb. though 
printed for only private draJatiOB, we wish 10 draw the attention of ,nlf 
leaders After u brief summary of the conclusions of his (pitaer work On 
Japan esc Enamels/ 1 Mr, Bowles puis together rmteh tbst hue twn 

learned* dealing (besides enamels) with cognate industries like glassware, 
And giving atr elaborate ind exhaustive account at this now Jose un uf Strip pft 
eniincL The book, plentifully and well illustrated, b one without which 
no one can pretend to a. thorough knowledge of the art or cad hope to 
escape deception when purchasing speeuntnn. 

4 . 77tt Crtat M&sftm Rvikmj C&ii irV tv tht Omti&rRt 1 tdiicU 

by Percv Lth&LBV, well ill ns crated, with rasp* ftrroiihes a variety of 
inioiio.ition luiusble: to those looking out for holiday tours and resort 

5. IVetfwartf to £n st 9 by Et tlA Run amah Scu>umtti issued by 

the Canadian Pacific Railway Co, Cockspur Srre-L ii a good £uidc to 
China, Japan and Korea, by < ’ rnada, with nuiscroui ill nitrations: it has 
readied ils 5th cdiiion. 

6. TAr fwftirts drrj Extorts &/Siam, 1893-4* compiled by H Heclma^t 
(Bangkok, Sbnt Qhserrer Frc*J, tS^S f i* of intent' in cutmerion with 
French encroachment. 

7. Th? £*ithm BimtfaiHz ~ Gvld M&n&tmiaMiSMy ttj H, Xgfsch, 

r,LCi. (Shanghai: North China Herald Office? 

8. Journal4/ fht Buddhist Ttxf SwW tff ' of Ill,, Ft I-. 
And J tmpsmt&a Vrifftvnd VwMii Mm^k (Calcutta: Baptist Mission 
FUs* 1S95.} 

9. Btitf $**?m**J 4 / Dokjjaxc. fDarjltMling: Bengal Secretariat 
Press, 

10. Rejwrt ul the Vertowda Reffitma*ory School for 1S94. (ttonbay : 

Government Prem,} 

iii jftMcr <5® tAt TJrthjx Si&& f by. His HH 3 BUIS& Jvaja 

BHAtswAjnr SurOtf BAKftEtfn of Urehi B —a short history of hit Stale by 
the Crown Prince of Urdui/ from the 14th ceniury to the present rime, a 
work as interesting for its authorship as lot its ftftbjecMflatftt- 

We acknowledge also, wilh ihiaks, t. Mittktihm&n dtr Atotktofctv&tthr* 
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Gatllahsp in listen; — a. Biitii i, the American momtiljf of Oriental 
Keseaich :—3. Cmiti CsttoUen (Kotne t A. LkfTini ) 4- Tvtt^pao, 
(Leyden: E. J. Brill};— 5. Art Strut its Struts (PwU);—<L Ht Stdew 
>}/ ReziiWi (London : W. T. Stead) ;■—?. Tht Gyptemperury ItdBh fas 
(Loudon. Isbiater and Co.}*—a. It PolyiHlim (Paris: Kue St- Simon} j 
—9. l.t Bulletin Jtf Snmmastti (Pam);—so* The American weekly, 
called Public Opinion (the «fScs of which hart been trauferttd from 
Warthtoutoq 10 Asim Place, New York) j— it- Pvhlit Opinion, (London); 
—-1 j. journal of tht Gritty of Art*, (London),—13,, Lt Minional 
Dipkm*U<ptt, (Pam);—14. La Rfi'tv A’ Orient, (Ends-Pest); — t £- Tht 
Canadian Guts tic, (I^QTidunJ ;—i6. Tht Indian Maptzint and Rrjtru, 
(London ; A* Constable and Co.);— *7- Comptes Hindus it In Soeiiti it 
Gfograpitft, (Paris) J—iS. Tht Mdsftm World (New York); — 19 Lt Tour 
dti Mondt, (London and Paija: fticheuc);— so, Other Land uni Mter 
(Stuttgart)Ji. Maksim Jet Setififtit Je Grefraphia it AritW (Lisbon: 
The Xarijjrj.il Picssj. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

IhO Ftnfiameutaiy Budget OTWmrnt showed expenditure reduced 
by Kr 16.100,000, revenue increased by Rs. 3iSyfO0,»oo, a surplus of Rs, 
i >,300,000; loss bj exchange Rs. 18,060,003 j cotton duties Ri J., S 4 ^ >=-00. 
For ttf65.fi, 8 deficit was anticipated of Rv ti f m0,000. J*he Chinal 
expenditure, including; cost of occupation was estimated at R,r. 14,^03,000. 

Bill for Toiutating the Muhammadan Pilgrimage to Mecca,—on lbs 
aelect committee of which, strange to say, no Muhammadan member was 
appointed, i* much complained of, as an interference with religious affairs, 
and may lead to mischief. Sir Arthur Havelock from Ceylon is appointed 
to succeed Lord WenJoek at Madras, and Sir A. Mackenzie, Sir C Elfiot 
at Calcutta. The fUCMM of the Chitral expedition h already Old j Chiirat 
is to have a small garrison, and atmngemcnu hate been made to keep the 
toad open to it, through the Mainland Taw, itfccttititbg 1 he moving up 
of at leas; 3 Madras Regiments to Bengal, to replace those requited on this 
work: the decision seems a sort of rw mtdut not likely to please any party. 
The import uf rifles sighted over jm yards is forbidden, eirepi by 1 pedal 
license. The medical services of ihe three tucsirlrade are bring im*t- 
gnrualed. The pay of our native troops is at last increased by Ki - 
ptr mfn! „ jWt an d half mounting allowance is eranred to recniit«; the imjcasr 
in expenditure will be fta. 5,000,000. 

'Hit LjdlpuMVaiimhad line » opened to linfiiabad. ! i Railway 
report for 183* 5, « ave lA MS\ «P™ {mio crcwe of 350). with ' 74 
under construction. Thr number of employ^ was iSt.o&tEuropeans 
4,703; Enunfans, 5,665: and natives, 355,61-*—an increase of 15,816. 

At Dhulia, Kancfesh district, the Muhammadans interfered with a Hindu 
procession And beat the magistrate who intervened, whereupon the police 
fired, killing 5. family wounding another 5, and less severely 40 more. . A 
similar religious riol had occurred at Purtmodai in Kama war An mt* 
ponnnt discussion has been raised by the Fnt .d of India. regarding 
marriage reform io the matter of dowries, which promises good revolts. 

The Sikkim Boundary commission has been recalled, owing to Tibi<an 
obamiction, which the Chinese Atnban was unable 10 overcome. The 
Batueb. Afghan Ixrundary commission, interrupted by the hot west her a/ict 
condadmg work up to the Oajha Pass, « resumed The frontier irade 
shows a general increase, but that with Kabul keeps decreasing, having in 
5 yean fallen m 46 MM from Mi. For the nuance ending June, the 
trade return showed 0 decrease in both imports and (reports. In Bi?k*a, 
the general revenue and trade showed a mljiUnlul increase. Imports were 
Rs, u6.66o.8os. exports isMStrffit ; total trade Ks. 154.841,355—-an 
of 15,500,000, exclusive of Government transitions. The 
revenue was Rs. 24,500,000, an increase of 115 pet cent. 

In the Native Sxarfcs, the young Nawab of Jaora was installed on the 
t'oJW?' and Raja Rama Varma baa succeeded his father at Cochin, A 
railway linn, very rapidly and economically made, has been o|xned from 
Odaipur to Chittor. The Educational report of Baroda shows great 
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success. The 70 school with 6,000 papih Of 1S75 are now 1*3*5 with 
pupils, Of school^ing age* 4rS£ ‘ of the boys attend school, of 
girls 6’4T< The number of gills* schools was 70, with 7,141 m October 
j S94 i and the last figures given show 11,161 pupils Free education is 
id?,o pvoi to 12,300 BStiIs ami Ahuriginea, Rl 50,000 tie granted for 
school budding* and Us- 31,790 for the Amreli Mahal; and Us. 7*7,323 
for the Educational Department The whole teaching h through the 
vernacular. The Ncjain'i Prime Minister his paid a visit at Simla to the 
Viceroy, who is expeeied to go to Hyderabad during his winter tour. The 
fin-tn-•* of Punch Ihuia continue to 1>e very critical, and a mitt&ry 
revolt is reported m PQfcTTJOUm 

The Amir of Atuhanistak is reported to have been gratified with the 
result* of hi* son s viak 10 England. He has rdeased 1*000 Hasara 
prisoner^ giving to each |U.tro fot his expense* home. He has also 
deported some zvq Chitralh and others to Ftehawn 

Sir Joseph West Kidgway k nominaicd (Jove ™.u -CEnefaJ of Cevlon . in 
*iit. *. ^U2fi to tjir A. U^veJocL The revenue foi the half year ending 
JiificL ^ive a net increase of Rt 635,467, jnd the unexpended balance was 
U* The railway Kep.m for 1^94 autedreceiptaat Us. 5,55 5 *05??. 

e-.p- udnE 1 7 l 4,145.547 ; surplus 3,409,5 t Th* Si’K aits' SEmfeiKN r * 
arc to Iks federal lJ—L c l 7 uruk+Sdjii^i.r, EVi.iu.,. ^ung£i« 1."i*Jeltbu 
-ml Nq^i-Seuibihuv t nz federal revenue t* estimated at 77,000,000, the 
o.nc Filiation n. j%v fiaed 31 1 % for I cape rial Defence reduces the amount 

fmm 5 ^o f »o to t'-^doc, At JtaHOJus, which is not included in this 
!■; derail on, the remains of the lay? Multan have been tmenlid wikh dtte 
potnpi and his son, Sultan Ilrctf;rtii, succt^rU hkn* In :hc Dirnni Inuies, 
where the expenditure was 140 .mq,^ fl. the dniicit ^,±50,000 fl. 

Hie Trench having priced .1 gunbtiai and several armed launches on the 
Mekong tfiu [qiih. r !:-■ succeeded, mill ^rie in reaching Ltiang 

Frahatkg- The British Husnu Military Fblfra* ander 4 Political officer, 
hold Mug Ilsifi, and 200 of the *d Burma Regt axe at Kcng Tung, 
whiiqci itdegriph esutufa 10 Mong, The mewt northern Trent: h post is 
Kcng Rung, on the x^4/ baakt &> mile* S,W, cd Mrnig Him. England 
pnoterted formally to China againtt the cesripa to France of Keog 
koiig. The Qvrstr rfV Aixi^-n announce* j convention eatabiisuing 
\Jtttkh Pfotectkm oser the fc# Riverine province* on the Meinaitw" giving 
11 Benna-Suiinesc Provinces" to Ungland and annexing to French 
Cambodia the three provinces of ha1LimboAngkor, and Cbmiiihoon T 
In Tom^cik, meanwhile, 4 great column of troops, of which hnlF 

were Trench, «j= itnt rtgainsi pirutea fs die Mon cay ilistricl T but was 
repidftcd with heavy loss. 

In JaJ’ax, Counts I to aud Viimxgaia ire rmsde Mariju^^i. The w^r 
i*3iateii «o wine pap«* to hA\* twi 45^0*0,000 jtn and Japan U 
m ask ^7,50o t eoo bs&kics tire trtaxy indemnity^ for yielding tht Liatnng 
pcninsahi, A railwty ftcdilenl killed 140 uddiitCL Th# war casualties, 
ip* she end of April, are upren as f Japunesc kiUeil 6*j, died of m pondi ryj, 
M(aa ijiod in * died of Onilerc of Diiter Eksfeases* i*idG 

icmd d«ihs ± 2 & 4 . Q( Chfo«- F *7.917 The number of 
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foreigners in Japan was CHinew *i573i Polish 1,78-4, Anitncans 940, 
Germans 490, French 390, Russian* in, Fomin** in which there are 
now Japanese croopfi, still holds out. Mr Amliassadi>t Hysshi had an 
audience with the Chinese Emperor, and was subiequcnliy visited by 
Ptmec Kung: lie is now engaged on the details of the commercial treaty, 
The Korean not is still uncracfced : cabals, cans piracies, and outburst* of 
violence continue: ministers come and go, 01 dee : the queen's party 
^.^ m g to gather strength daily, and the king has resun ted petto naJ noroina 
lion l» office. The country i r j aid to be full of Japanese troops. 

There haw been severs! attacks on missions, this quarter, in Cmtf*, with 
sad loss both of life and property; and the consequent pressure has induced 
the authorities to punish more or less guilty no-bodies. U Hung Chang 
remain > at Peking a3 Grand Secretary, the vice royalty of Chihli going to 
Wang Wen Shao: the army corps of Chihli, Shatigtung, Liang Kiang and 
Manchuria are being reorganized on the European system : tome Ccnmm 
haw memorialized the throne lo include Mathematics and Science in the 
f»xnimpious, and to send 1,000 young men to Europe to study; and the 
Emperor ha. sanctioned a line of railway from Shanghai, through Sudan 
and Qunkwig «> Nankin. A new Chinese dollar is being coined M the 
vi yrtun - mini, with Kndnb one side and Chinese on the other. There 
'|s a Muhammadan rebellion m the province of Kansu; and the latest 
revolt is that Raiska con templates an early occupation oi Port Arthur. 

A ire* naphtha spring wo* opened a: Grozny, in the Terek district, the 
Jet riving to n great height and yielding scim= 3^,030,000 1 -ajJs a day. 
In ilie dditnitalitsti oi the Pamirs, Brill*, Afghan, and Russian com 
pussnoen have been in good Accord, and not with.Landing a few hitches 
the work has been cun title! eri and the result u said to be satisfactory, 
the enact Spot on the Chincre frontier is a; the village of Attach, an the 
Aksri riwr, there called Aktaah. 

Ih Pmsi.i, Russia lias in consideration a railway through It lire, Rcsht 
amt Tabriz to Teheran, 10 enable Rus-ian goods to compete ruccessfuLfy 
with Eruisti. it is afterwards to be erremied m various directions, linear! 
riots ©earned at Tabriz where the Kwttdwk house was demolished and 
the Crown Prince's palace Attacked The guard fired, about so being 
killed end many more wounded- The mob then appealed for redress to 
the Russian Consul, who, in an interview with the Crown Prince, had 
prices lowered and the Kaimlkarv dismissed. Tbc Stub, who is said lo 
intend roiling Europe again next year, has Appointed a special com- 
mission to prepare the present* forth* coronation of the Tsar and Tsaritz*. 

In Torstv, the Armenian question trill hangs fire ; and the but made 
concession* are not satisfactory, While declining to have atiy Christian 
f'tt/St or Nutjsarri/f, oilier rrlfidais are allowed to be Christian and 
Muhammadan in proportion 10 the inhabitant, . Christians may be officers 
in the gendarmerie ; Mudits will be elected by Councils of Elders; a rural 
i* id b£ appointed : mfid (he [Jragoniaiis of Embassies ve 
10 dtfl dlrocll) *iih ihe Prtskkn* of ihn Tnrkbh Permanent 
Committee Control offi-ciol* si few* been di&misstd 

sind dio Ihc GofCfHOr General of ihc Hedjj^ qn accounr of (he Jeddah 
tragedy he is ttpUced bj A braid Rustam ftttln. 



Summary of fc-ettls. 


The Khedive. <w a visit to ih = Sultan, has heeti decorated with ih c 
or lief of the Kte a J tidaMt-Otmxxiih. The proposal to lubiect the fVukf 
administration to audit by the Ministry of Finance was rejected by the 
N-uvir legislative Council, which wanted the annual it* lenient to he <mb. 
mj !!ed direct It. the Khedive : this would scarcely have ensured the 
TH :c«ary ttfeom. The Editor of 1_. Pr^-h was ceiled bv the French 
Consuh for favouring the English. A riot having -buried ai thr funeral 

V , soldier ‘ ,hc CB¥ft “W ° f Cain. a|jotogizcd personally and the 
offenders were punished by the tribunal The P..n Office repon for 
<SH 4 gave a total carried, of arsons against *170,000 m t 9 gy j letter, 
7,500,000, Post cards 300,000, Registered article 4(10,000, Printed matter 
an« journals 4,400,000* Conn&eroi] papers Sample pockets 

55*000, Government sarre^pondeiiCB i ¥ goa t mo —total, imerml, 14^50.000 
—foiexgn ti p 5 24 ^ 000 * parcels, internal 139,000 foreign tiZ r oco. ^Receipts 
wut t„ jf 113,1 o&p exp<rndittrrer ; surplus jo.offL 

n ^ 1 Njs cutting of 3 caitil, Laktf Mizcrta has been made ; v.-ut 

fortified harbour («f a 4:011 nEcrpolse to Mi 1 li) t in ddLaucc of fmty 
engagements. In Morocco, Germany hsu exacted toMj^nHinrjR for iwo nf 
h ' r subjects recently murdered, and has kul W me officials disim^ who 
tad hindered the negoci.slions- Hie French Emve got a Con ml .t Fer:. 
urid the British a Vice-consul, A a)up dt r*nim hns reduc rci the- Vus;i 
tribe to subjection. nine being killed, 70 made prisoners and their country 
raided by Ihe Sultan's troops, The return for 1 894 nf the French Colony 
.iii'.l Protectorate o! Dabohky gave the population nt 730,000 ; import* 
^43*879, expom ^398,948; both have increased continuously since 
the conquest, and several industries m being developed. An Englishman 
ha* been hanged for selling aims to Arab* by a Grow State twicer, who 
ha* been recalled for explanation. 


Hu? Capi OdUWr returns to jts; July, give the exports to T*A*stf*4(. 
|inder relate of customs for 7 mouths, at £2,157,1*$ ; against 1,007^,0 
LtJ * WI ' lTT, P WTts *« re £^,038.1;;, The Thslagcm Bay railway was 
fl l' cncd at PfwWno, in the presence of nil the neighbouring flu vein or*, 
apd of Brilish, hutch, German,and Portuguese officers taral and military. 
A cordial welcome was accorded by President Kruger, and nniiri appfeuu 
Sir Hercules Robinson declared that "TcHma.1 must remain a m ember 
of the South African family, with atme but finrity differences with the 
Hirdih Colonies.* The Cfatefe Kama. Safelc *ml mihv=n have come to 
England to urge the cause of their independence. 

In BamsH Fun Africa, Mbrub bin K&Jiid attacked Mwdi and was 
nuned. Kaiwrtga attacked the gamma of Tokmoga, and was in turn 
mtaiked and driven across the Somerset Nile, hi. force being annihilated 
A .mall expedition, after Utung om the 5 Unymo fora, west down the 
N.le in a steel boot, with one Maxim gun, and m 13 days readied tastes* 
«vely Kart Haims, W’adelai and T>oJilc where they learned that the 
TVrvishc* wrne a! Kyaf, S. of Udo, whence the Congo trooia had 
apparently retired. The estimate foi the Uganda Railway hoi h«p 
teducriy to ^,,-55^ bjf tuning the gauge to j f L and the weklit of 
^ “ nual Of working one train each - ay w^Uy »dJ be 
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iboui /50aiid the return expected is *«,»». Anorht: Rmsim 
mi^m Acci)‘n[LHii» back to \wy.=sinja the return ins envoys rtf the Negus 
who is ur^.ifii-'ing hU army trade General Svbguint and Qiher Russian 
office* In MAnA-i.iacAM, the 1 tench 1 »« advanced more ihan huh 
way to the Capital, with little (ratios and much dcltnesi; the Malagasy 
imhoriiijs muriy dereTuItted and disunited, oITeruig m, real opposition. 

AiwinAUi *in JS7 7o£ g?ill*«a °f "inc to the end of July, 

- 2 * JOiJ tn i S 34. I V Banking accounts of ah * hu Ceftwdw show deposit* 
to ’/99.500,00a. being a decree 5C f 1,500 ,'ob. 'Hie total trade return* 
were" N S. Wales. Vkturia. ^-W-M5 New ZoabntJ, 

1r, <51 f j o67 ; S. Australia, 1 3- 6flS > 3 f 9 ■ Queensland. 1 a,6fi7,*81; Wes: 
Australia, 3,395,800; and Tasmania, a^Jt 7 The total of all the 1- 
was /j 11 >035,000, being imports 4R.7JO.00® “d t *P IJf,s '>-,31 ; 

aho *ri« g a tola I <i<x m w o f 7.07 G,oo»- Hie ten a i number of sheep gir J n was 
1 sRm^ooo, being about 1 of *11 In the world, and yielding 6j 5,000.000 Jhi 
ni wool,'more than a ^imrtir of the .world's output We do not, homenr, 

know how ih nc propott ion h cun have Iwen obtained 

The estimated deficit of Vn rout A had been, reduced to /.(ft,?*!, ibax 
of the previous year bdng 593,433 Tllt lirt ‘ «* 

t iendituic.^n.534,44P. «venue /',*=>U- *“T*» ^ rr, « 

, u t m< revenue for the year was a decrease of £ io2,3«** 

'I'lic Hon. J, L Parson* has been *tnt as 4 special tiomml-uioncr to report 
on trade with China nnil Japan. In QbBKSSiarfii the revenue was 
4 % i4 i 3,t;a (an increase over 'he taliniulc of /fij,o£ft), ajicnditute 
2 3 ’ J0 k ( 434 : total surplus /10+7J&. Wert year s estimates pot revenue 
at /3,469.0a®- expenditure 3,431.®®®, *bd surplus 38,000 In 1\B7 
ABSIHAW* the year's revenue was /1,135,000 (increase of 44+695). 
en^cdituic y3*,ooo. There It a balance of /jSo.woi the pOfmlftgoo 
had increased by r 3.000,red was 90,0001 the J’sihtic Debt was /4,000,00c, 
the least per brad (if all iheCuloaics; deporits in Savings Banks (increased 
by j£M33,«ol were £t T too,ooo ; amount of sheep and pasture-land had 
decreased : but (*,000acres were brought into cul^relJon. Next ytuV 
surplus is estimated n( /30,00ft , ln addition to the lai! of £i'Aq,ooo. A 
mint, observatory, museum, and library are premised, with a telegraph t„ 
IdataMe, and 400 miles of Railway; ±0 mile* ate already open for Petti 
towards Coolpifdre. T«mmu, where the revenue, /sj,o«, &**A 
increase of /3,70a, has harrowed /500,00s locally. Sr-w 2*4 i-aki* 
revenue imM&ttm wpend'wre +331,800. surplus t ^ ‘I 
credit / 1U9. too, of which /iso.ww so to piihlk wnrkt, red 3*400 are 
eairisc! IbtwanL The Lotnnuttee'a report on the ifcncicnries in the N. L 
Itanh «fgs«U a call OB shareholders for /500,0c a, and that the Colony 
subscribe fo* 50*000 3J preference shares. The Anglo-Duluh delimita¬ 
tion in N'tw fijed the meridian >41 1 4" 1 K ruouth id 

Uensbacn 'River up lu Fiy River, and along dial stream to i.tt l- 1- till 
xhi* msndian readir> German Lcnitoqr. The Fir River is «|«ied u> fr« 
navigalirm, except for warlike stores. 

CttWHA* rwermte for the tmr «h ^ 33 ** ex;xe*idiru.fia.,i,i-R.S, 3, 

surplus i,&jft,f.i3. The eTtcoKon of lie Ftnn»C**8!B ^7 ™&ei 
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the to BKMrt favoured nation" c|fu$? p w*\ parsed Htef strong uppusitiuu ii- 
a *’ bartering of commercial freedom. M MnjnMieneTal Gascoigne has sac 
reeded tkt)L Berber? in the command o: the Canadian Militia. Peaches, 
plums* ptafs and comitoet arc being shipped in Quantities m cold storage. 
A new canal h.s^ been opened conoccuxig Lakes Superior and Huron. 
Frierian 'Cxbii from Canadian aimed irnilKta hiving sdied some Ne\4 
fminiSlarid resit!*, off the Labrador cwrt, for bseoeh of Caatonis 

laws \ r vt roirmiLi si icvime for i%4 wa- ft ,640,1^45, c*pimditUTe 

3^,000, define 600,000 . for half of 1^95 ttw revuiue wms $430,000, 
ex^KindiuiTt 3 Sb p ooo, deficit 456,^2.. Thu ptihlfc debt stood at $y> i 1 b.OQQ v 
rteem loafis had largely mere-ised it jj and the floating obligation* amounted 
10 St,1^2^400. Esihimles fortlic year beg Etinhig isl July i$g$ were, revenue 
$1.<117,000* expenditure ^331,000 : reductions are made in Education, |kiof 
relief, constabulary, legidaliirc.ccmriugcnt^ and nil sahiries, FIres in the 
interior have destroyed sOmc So miles of Tltuber.' 

Oi ; r-Afcv. —The dealt5 were jnnduuc.d this L juaVter of—Rim j Rao* 
C.t J - . 1 etjred J,tfwan of Travuncore ;—C App-^warny Mudelujs author 
among it shei works, of a Tam 11 English Dictionary - Copal Gaoftab Ajpfcsr, 
iM. f Prinripli Fcigusfioci College* Boijihap 'General JX Timoiidp oil, 
\ Mutiny and Afghan war* 1879) . M radii Chiragh Ah. FinjuidM Seer (San, 
Hyderabad:—FL H. the Maharaja of Patna, r-v. p who *lew himself aft*r 
shnotrag hit wife the Hon. F. S Habwii, of the Victoria i^gttlarive 
Council;—Lbtiy Pa*ke-\ oi Sydney :—Gen. Sir H, IK Ikdjr, c.,C 4 ^ E ?d 
Sikh and Mm my campaigns) ;—SaniUfl I taring, ciU-tt, of the S. Australian 


Agc^t CtanetaFa odice;—sir T. Wade, li.r-int;., TZ.n , *omtUmc out 
Minister*! PcldQg and tae Professor of Qiine^e at OmbridgeC P. Hias 
Ilandaraiuyaite, iti ycari Mahutmirfcliar of Colombo;—Itameuius. Pamoty, 
lj l Assist IfK^muneml Private Secretory to lhc Vlcetay, for s$ years;— 
Mon R li irdetT Smhlk . M.tL and Hum C* Moore, of ihc Sydney Legis¬ 
lative Council -- Gent R_ A Shenrutu. Foreign Secretary of the Ubcrian 
Ttfi-iubhc .^l.tewau Ram c.^L r ol KapuriMk;—the disftiiiguiih^tt 

French OriemaU^ p jyieph Hcreflfxnmg; ihe ^Mrican explorer, Justph 
ThonttOTf ?—H- E the Mjharani-dnwai»er of RadmtLr and fanituu :— 
H«n fl K McKier, Auditor c kml, of the Lev^ard Islandsttanl^ X- T. 
Parson^ fPe^f Mutiny and Gmbeyla wan)Mmteliar Pafanagama 
I t^iajra, of Randy -—Brigade Sm^, J P, Stratton, vr.t»Q «h j servc^I in ihe 
Mmuiy and afterwards in the Polisical 1 tapaittnunl; — the c^Nawah of 
Tank, resideni’ if Retiares;—Khan Bahadur Hasan A Si Ifeg FJfendi, of 
ihe BotnlKiy T ^gUlativ^ Council and ow of ihe chief agerus in esrabiuhing 
the Karachi Madres&eh Mr. FnunJI Dinshaw Petit, of Bombay, heir to 
the BaionetufEl IL S^r Vira fceral > Varma, Rajj of Cochin:— 

Horn 0. K trudiog. Supreme Court Judge of Qucct^JaiuJ Ffinc= 
MuarapHa Paahi, urn of the ftay of Tunisj—Gene^il C. l_ SQowcrx c.a, 
(Rot Rangra, xd Sikh and ?ilutiny nn}\ a mi H. H the Mahwini of 
fCotik 
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